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NUMISMATIC    ESSAYS. 


XVII.— APPLICATION  OF  THE  EAELT  BHILSA 
ALPHABET  TO  THE  BUDDHIST  GROUP  OF 
COINS. 

[7th  JUNE,  1837.] 

Having  once  become  possessed  of  the  master-key  of 
this  ancient  alphabet,  I  naturally  hastened  to  apply  it  to 
all  the  doors  of  knowledge  hitherto  closed  to  our  access. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  series  of  coins  conjoc- 
turally — and,  as  it  now  turns  out,  correctly— designated 
as  the  Buddhist  series ;  and  of  these,  the  beautiful  coin 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  at  Kanauj,  attracted  the 
earliest  notice  from  the  very  perfect  execution  and  pre- 
servation of  the  legend;  [see  pi.  vii.,  fig.  1,  vol.  i., 
p.  115].  The  reading  of  this  coin  was  now  evident  at 
first  sight,  as  ih>6Jb  Vippa-devasa ;  which,  converted 
into  its  Sanskrit  equivalent,  will  be  ^nv^WlR  Vipra-dc- 
vasya^  *  (the  coin)  of  Vipra-deva.^  On  reference  to  the 
chronological  tables,  we  find  a  Vipra  in  the  Magadha 
line,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Jarasandha,  allotted  to 
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the  eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era  !  Without 
laying  claim  to  any  such  antiquity,  we  may  at  least 
bespeak  for  our  Vipra-deva  a  place  in  the  Indu-vansa  line 
of  Magadha,  and  a  descent  from  the  individual  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Fauranic  lists. 

[  I  regret  to  have  to  disturb  this  identification,  but  the  new 
reading  of  the  name  on  the  coin,  ajs  Vishnu-deva,  is  distinct  and 
positive !  Prinsep  himself,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  amended 
his  first  form  of  b  =ph,  to  l»,  [see  pi.  xxxvii.]  The  true  letter 
on  the  coin  is  the  old  equivalent  of  "^  ah,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  met  with  in  either  the  L&t  character  or  that  of 
the  Western  caves,  though  Dr.  Stevenson  gives  the  letter  in 
its  present  shape  among  what  he  terms  Satrap  characters. — 
Jour.  Bombay  Br.  As.  Soc.,  July,  1863,  pi.  xvii.] 

Other  coins  depicted  in  former  plates  may,  in  a  similar 
manner,  be  read  by  the  new  alphabet. 

The  small  bronze  coins  of  Behat  (fig.  5,  pi.  [iv.]  xviii., 
vol.  iii.  and  fig.  13  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.)  have  the 
distinct  legend  «c-reib  in  the  square  form  of  the  same 
alphabet.  The  application  of  the  word  mah&rajasa  in  the 
genitive,  with  no  trace  of  a  name,  might  almost  incline 
us  to  suppose  that  the  title  itself  was  here  used  as  a  name, 
and  that  it  designated  the  '  Mahraje,  king  of  Awadh,^  of 
the  Persian  historiauB,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
third  lunar  dynasty  of  Indraprastha,  in  the  '  Rajavali  ^ ! 

The  only  other  coin  of  the  group  which  contains  the 
same  title,  is  the  silver  decayed  Behat  coin,  seen  more 
perfect  in  Ventura's  specimen  (fig.  16  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv., 

vol.  iv.),  where  may  be  read  indistinctly  >iybiCAib»  ore uiH/ 

Amapasdtasa  maharaja  .  .  kunarasa.     [See  vol.  i.,  p.  204]. 

On  the  bronze  Behat  coin  (figs.  11,  12,  of  pi.  [iv.] 
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xviii.,  vol.  iii.,  and  3,  6,  9,  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.), 
though  we  have  ten  examples  to  compare,  the  context  is 
not  much  improved  by  the  acquisition  of  our  new  key  : 
the  letters  are  OfODX+xOiDO/  biisa  dhana  Jcanaya  dhaya  ;  (the 
second  letter  is  more  like  m  bhu.) 

Stacy's  supposed  Greek  legends  (figs.  2,  3,  of  pi.  [vii.] 
XXV.,  vol.  iii.),  may  be  read  (as  I  anticipated),  [vol.  i., 
p.  114],  invertedly  a,AD6-LieA  Yoga  bijana  puta(8a?) 

The  larger  copper  coin,  having  a  standing  figure 
holding  a  trident  (fig.  4,  pi.  [vii.]  xxv.,  vol.  iii.)  has,  very 
distinctly,  the  name  of  rfAAAd  ....  Bhagavata  cha  (or  sa). 
A  raja  of  the  name  of  Bhagavata  appears  in  the  Magadha 
list,  about  the  year  80  b.c. 

On  some  of  the  circular  copper  coins,  wo  have  frag- 
ments of  a  legend  r/uSi""6Aiia/  Bkamada  ....  vatapasa^ 
quasi  Bhimadeva  tapasya — ^but  the  last  word  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  confided  in. 

On  a  similar  coin,  of  which  Stacy  has  a  dozen  speci- 
mens (fig.  47,  pi.  [xx.]  XXXV.,  vol.  iv.)  the  name  of  rt>Ai(j 
Rdmadatasaj  ^  of  R&madatta,'  is  bounded  by  the  *  lizard ' 
emblem  of  Behat. 

These  are  the  only  two  in  the  precise  form  of  the  Lat 
character — ^the  others  are  more  or  less  modified. 

Another  distinct  group  (that  made  known  first  by  Mr. 
Spiers)  from  Allahabad  (pi.  [viii.]  xxvi.,  figs.  12-15,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  436,  See  Art.  vi.),  can  be  partially  deeiphered  by 
the  Lat  alphabet.  Capt.  Cunningham  has  a  fine  speci- 
men with  the  letters  rcDX^Aib  RSy'a  Dhana-devasya^  'of 
Raja  Dhana-deva,^  a  name  not  discoverable  in  the  cata- 
logue, though  purely  Sanskrit.  On  three  more  of  the 
same  family,  we  find  lAib  Navasa,      On  one  it  seems 
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rather  ±\jij  Nara^a^  both  Nava  and  Nara  being  known 
names.  On  another  +J-Wib  Kunamasa ;  and  on  another, 
probably,  boiiX  mahdpatiy  'the  great  lord.' 

The  *  bull  ^  coins  of  this  last  group  are  connected  in 
type,  and  style  of  legend,  with  the  '  cock  and  bull ' 
series  ;  on  which  we  have  lately  read  Satya-mitasa^ 
Saya-mitasa^  and  Bijaya-mitasa  ]  so  that  we  have  now 
a  tolerably  numerous  descending  series  of  coins  to  be 
classed  together  from  the  circumstance  of  their  symbols, 
of  their  genitive  termination,  and  their  Pali  dialect  and 
character,  as  a  Buddhist  series,  when  we  come  again  to 
review  what  has  been  done  within  the  leist  few  years  in 
the  numismatology  of  India. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  striking  application  of 
the  alphabets  to  coins  is  certainly  that  which  has  been 
already  made  (in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dis- 
covery, by  Lassen,  to  the  very  curious  Bactrian  coins  of 
Agathocles. 

The  first  announcement  of  Lassen's  reading  of  this 
legend  was  given  [vol.  i.  p.  401].  He  had  adopted  it  on  the 
analogies  of  the  Tibetan  and  Pali  alphabets,  both  of 
which  are  connected  with,  or  immediately  derived  from, 
the  more  ancient  character  of  the  Lats.  The  word  read 
by  him,  *  rqfd^^  on  some  specimens  seems  to  be  spelt 
x^  ydjay  rather  than  ^^  Iqfa^  a  corruption  equally  pro- 
bable, and  accordant  with  the  Pali  dialect,  in  which  the 
r  is  frequently  changed  into  y,  or  omitted  altogether.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  another  reading,  by  sup- 
posing the  Greek  genitive  case  to  have  been  rendered 
as  literally  as  possible  into  the  Pali  character;  thus 
MAojle   Affatkuklayej  for  AyadoxTisms :    this  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  leaving  the  letters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
device  for  the  title,  raj4,  of  which,  indeed,  the  letter  c 
is  legible. 

I  am  the  rather  &vorable  to  this  view,  because,  on 
the  corresponding  coin  of  Pantaleon,  we  likewise  find  both 
the  second  vowel  of  the  Greek  represented  by  the  Sanskrit 
semivowel,  and  the  genitive  case  imitated :  supplying  the 
only  letter  wanting  on  Swiney's  coin — ^the  initial  jp, — of 
which  there  ai-e  traces  in  Masson's  drawing,  the  word 
iiA^AC  Pantelewantdy  is,  by  the  help  of  our  alphabet, 
clearly  made  out ;  the  anuswdra,  which  should  follow  the 
6,  being  placed  in  the  belly  of  the  letter  instead  of  out- 
side ;  and  the  a  being  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  (  [Pantalevasa,] 

The  discovery  of  these  two  coins  with  Pall  characters, 
is  of  inestimable  importance  in  confirming  the  antiquity 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  from  the  style  of  Agathocles'  coins, 
he  must  necessarily  be  placed  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Bactrians,  that  is,  at  the  very  period  embraced  by  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  monarch  of  Magadha. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  throws  light  on  the 
locality  of  Agathocles'  rule,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  assigned  by  M.  Baoul  Eochette,  in  *  Haute  Asie,* 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  confines,  at  least,  of 
India  proper. 

As,  however,  the  opinions  of  this  eminent  classical 
antiquary  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  known  to  my  readers 
the  substance  of  his  learned  elucidation  of  this  obscure 
portion  of  history,  given  in  a  note  on  two  silver  coins  of 
Agathocles,  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  a  rich  amateur 
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at  Petersburg,  published  in  tbe  'Journal  des  Savans,' 
1834,  p.  335 : 

*  In  the  imperfect  accounts  tranHmitted  to  us  of  the  troubles  occa- 
sioned to  the  Scleucidaa  kingdom  from  the  inyaaion  of  Ptolemy  PhU- 
adelphus,  and  of  the  loss  of  entire  proyinces  after  the  reverses  of  Antiochus 
n.  Theos ;  the  foundation  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom  by  the  defection  of 
the  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  is  an  established  point,  fixed  to  the 
year  256  b.c.  But  the  details  of  this  event,  borrowed  from  Arrian's 
'  Parthics/  have  not  yet  been  determined  with  suflftcient  care,  as  to  one 
important  fact  in  the  Bactrian  history.  From  the  extracts  of  various 
works  preserved  in  Photius,  the  defection  of  the  Parthians  arose  from 
an  insult  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  these  brothers  by  the  Macedonian 
chief  placed  by  Antiochus  11.  in  charge  of  the  regions  of  High  Asia, 
and  named  Ph^r^clds.  The  two  princes,  indignant  at  such  an  outrage, 
are  supposed  to  have  revenged  themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  satrap, 
and,  supported  by  the  people,  to  have  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke. 

'  This  short  notice  from  Photius  has  been  corrupted  by  transcribera 
in  the  name  of  the  chief  Ph^r^cl^s,  which  modem  critics  have  fiedled  to 
correct  by  a  passage  in  the  *  Chronographia '  of  Syncellus,  who  had 
equally  under  his  eyes  the  original  of  Arrian,  and  who  declares  ex- 
pressly that '  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  (brothers,  issue  of  the  ancient  king 
of  Persia,  Artaxerxes),  exercised  the  authority  of  satraps  in  Bactria  at 
the  time  when  Agathocles,  the  Macedonian,  was  governor  of  Persia ; 
the  which  Agathocles,  having  attempted  to  commit  on  the  person  of 
the  young  Tiridates  the  assault  before  alluded  to,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Vengeance  of  the  brothers,  whence  resulted  the  defection  of  the  country 
of  the  Parthians,  and  the  birth  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom.'  Agathocles 
is  called  by  Syncellus,  "Etto/j^o?  t^9  iIep<rtA%,  while  Photius  calls  him 
(under  an  erroneous  name)  Sarpd'jnjv  avTiji  r^  X^P^  Kareurrcarra, 
appointed  by  Antiochus  Thcos ;  so  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist 
as  to  their  identity,  although,  until  the  discovery  of  the  coins,  there 
was  no  third  evidence  whence  the  learned  could  decide  between  the 
two  names.  The  presumption  might  have  been  in  &vor  of  Agathocles, 
because  among  the  body-guard  of  Alexander  was  found  an  Antylocus, 
son  of  Agathocles,  who,  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  his  country,  would 
have  named  his  son  Agathocles,  after  his  own  father.' 

M.  Eaoul  Eocliettc  proceeds  to  identify-^  the  Eparch  of 
Pci-sia  with  Diodotus,  or  Thcodotus,  the  founder  of  the 
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Bactrian  independency ; — supposing  him  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow  during  the  confusion 
of  Antiochus'  war  with  Ptolemy,  and  while  he  was  on 
deputation  to  the  distant  proyinces  of  the  Oxus, — ^that 
he  was  at  first  chary  of  placing  his  own  head  on  his  coin, 
contenting  himself  with  a  portrait  of  Bacchus,  and  his 
panther  on  the  reverse,  but  afterwards  emboldened  to 
adopt  the  fiill  insignia  of  royalty.  Thus,  according  to 
our  author,  a  singular  shift  of  authorities  took  place : 
Arsaces,  the  satrap  of  Parthia,  quits  that  place  and  sets 
up  for  himself  in  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  Diodotus  (or  Agathocles),  king  of  Bactria,  who 
had  originally  been  Eparch  of  Persia, — ^both  satraps  be- 
coming kings  by  this  curious  boukversement.  The  non- 
discovery  of  Theodotus'  medals  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
M.  Baoul  Kochette's  argument,  but  the  present  fact  of  a 
Hindi  legend  on  his  coin  militates  strongly  against  his 
kingdom  being  thrown  exclusively  to  the  northward* 
By  allowing  it  to  include  Parthia  proper,  or  Seistan,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Indus,  this  difficulty  would  be  got 
rid  of;  but  still  there  will  remain  the  anomaly  of  these 
Indian  legends  being  found  only  on  Agathocles,  and  Pan- 
taloon's coins,  while  those  of  Menander,  who  is  known  to 
have  possessed  more  of  India  proper,  have  only  the  Pehlvf 
reverse.  Agathocles'  rule  must  have  included  a  sect  of 
Buddhists  somewhere,  for,  besides  the  letters,  we  find 
their  peculiar  symbol  present  on  many  of  the  '  panther ' 
coins.  At  any  rate,  we  have  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  our  alphabet  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  exactly 
as  it  exists  on  our  Indian  monuments,  which  is  all  that 
on  the  present  occasion  it  is  relevant  to  insist  upon.  .  .  , 
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[  Frinsep  then  goes  on  to  test  the  application  of  this  alphabet 
to  other  classes  of  inscriptions^  and  terminates  his  remarim  with — ] 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  alphabet, 
of  which  I  have  had  a  fount  prepared  while  this  article 
was  setting  up  for  press. 

There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  in  the  form  of  every 
letter,  which  stamps  it  at  once  as  the  original  type 
whereon  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  Sanskrit 
has  been  founded.  If  carefully  analyzed,  each  member 
of  the  alphabet  will  be  found  to  contain  the  element  of 
the  corresponding  member,  not  only  of  the  Devan&gari, 
but  of  the  Kanauj,  the  Pdli,  the  Tibetan,  the  Hala 
Eanara,  and  of  all  the  derivatives  firom  the  Sanskrit  stock. 

But  this  is  not  all:  simplification  maybe  carried 
much  &rther  by  due  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
alphabet,  as  it  existed  even  at  this  early  stage,  and 
the  genius  of  its  construction,  ab  initio^  may  in  some 
measure  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

First,  the  aspirated  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed 
in  most  cases  by  doubling  the  simple  characters ;  thus, 
d)  chh  is  the  double  oi  6  ch\  o  th  \a  the  double  of  (  ^ ; 
D  e^A  is  the  half  of  this ;  and  o  th  is  the  same  character 
with  a  dot  as  a  distinguishing  mark :  (this  may  account 
for  the  constant  interchange  of  the  (,  a,  o,  and  o,  in 
the  inscriptions).  Again :  h  dh\&  only  the  letter  i«  pro- 
duced from  below — ^if  doubled,  it  would  have  been  con- 
founded with  another  letter,  the  6-  The  aspirated  p  b 
is  merely  the  b  p  with  a  slight  mark,  sometimes  put  on 
the  outside,  either  right  or  left,^  but  I  cannot  yet  aflSrm 

*  [I  have  allowed  Prinscp's  original  speculations  on  the  structure  of  this  alphabet 
to  stand  uncommented  upon ;  and  have  rcacrycd  for  rectification,  under  his  own  hand, 
in  the  Bucccoding  article,  whatever  was  left  imperfect  or  incomplete  in  this.] 
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that  this  mark  may  not  merely  denote  a  duplication  of 
the  letter  rather  than  an  aspiration — ifj  indeed^  the  terms 
were  not  originally  equivalent ;  for  we  have  just  seen 
the  doubling  of  the  letter  made  to  denote  its  aspiration- 

The  kh  seems  formed  firom  the  ff  rather  than  the  k : 
the  ffh  Quijh  are  missing  as  in  Tibetan,  and  appear  to 
be  supplied  by  ff  and  chh  respectively :  bh  is  anomalous, 
or  it  has  been  formed  from  the  d  by  adding  a  downward 
stroke. 

Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  of  form  in  the 
semi- vowels  /•,  r,  /,  y,  i,  j,  -j,  j/,  which  tends  to  prove 
their  having  been  framed  on  a  consistent  principle  :  the 
first  r  hardly  ever  occurs  in  the  Dihli  inscription,  but  it 
is  common  in  that  from  Gimar.  The  A  ir  is  but  the  -J 
reversed :  the  n,  so  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  vowel  i  to  the  r,  thus,  p. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  only  one  »,*  and 
one  s :  the  nasals  and  sibilants  had  not  therefore  been 
yet  separated  into  classes ;  for  the  written  Pali  of  200 
years  later  possesses  at  least  the  various  »'s,  though  it 
has  but  one  8. 

The  four  vowels,  initials,  have  been  discovered,  h,  :•, 
>,  L;  a,  f,  e,  u.  The  second  seems  to  be  the  skeleton  of 
the  third,  as  if  denoting  the  smallest  possible  vocal  soimd. 
Of  the  medial  vowels  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  their 
agreement  in  system  with  the  old  Nagarl  was  long  since 
pointed  out.  The  two  long  vowels  t  and  «i,  are  produced 
by  doubling  the  short  symbols.  The  viaarga  is  of  doubt- 
ful occurrence,  but  the  anuswdra  is  constantly  employed ; 

>  I  think  the  Gim&r  and  Ceylon  inscriptions  will  be  found  to  have  the  other 
nasak  made  by  the  modification  or  the  primary  X  •  There  are  other  letters  in  these 
texts  not  found  in  the  L&ts  of  this  side  oi  India. 
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and  when  before  wi,  as  in  d-«  dhamma^  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  duplication  employed  in  the  more  modem  Pali 
writing.  The  following,  then,  is  our  alphabet,  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Gutturals    +a  a  k  hh  g  gh  ng  ^^^r^V 

Palatals  d  d>  6     .        chchhj  jh  ny  ^W^H^ 

Cerebrals     (Oi"*.        tthddhn     Z7WW 

Dentals   a  g  s^  o  ±       t  th  d  dh  n     cf  ^  ;^tjr  W 

Labials    ObDrfb       p  ph  b  Ih  m    ^^i^^'^ 

Semivowels,  etc.  iLi-JAibir^r/     v  s    Atr^W^^f 

Vowels    H  :•  >  L  p        ai    e   u    n    ^i;i(^v 

We  might,  perhaps,  on  contemplation  of  these  forms, 
go  yet  farther  into  speculation  on  their  origin.  Thus  the 
g  may  bo  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  two  strokes 
of  the  ^,  diflferently  disposed ;  the  /,  of  the  two  half 
curves  of  the  ch  superposed ;  the  two  rf's  *  are  the  same 
letter  turned  right  and  left  respectively ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  remarked,  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 
scions  of  the  Indian  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  Tibetan,  the 
g  2f,  a  sound  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  is  made  by  in- 
verting the  ^j\  the  cerebral  w,  by  inverting  the  dental 
^  n ;  and  the  cerebral  ^,  th^  by  inversion  of  the  dental 

The  analogy  between  the  <  and  a  is  not  so  great  in 
this  alphabet  as  in  what  we  have  imagined  to  be  its 
successor,  in  which  the  essential  part  of  the  (X)  ^  is  the  ( 
placed  downwards  ( '^ ).  In  the  same  manner,  the  con- 
nection of  the  labials,  p  and  J,  is  more  visible  in  the  old 
Ceylonese,  the  Kanauj,  and  even  the  Tibetan  alphabetB ; 

^  It  ifi  worth  observation  that  the  dental  d  of  the  inficripUons  corresponds  in  form 
to  the  modern  cerebral,  and  vice  versd. 
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the  ^  h  being  merely  the  ^  p  dosed  at  the  top ;  and  m 
square  Pali  u  and  o. 

Thus,  when  we  oome  to  examine  the  matter  critioallyy 
we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  written 
characters  to  a  comparatiyely  small  number  of  elements, 
as  +»  d,  (,  i^i  X,  bi  u>  \,  6  and  ^;  besides  the  vowels  %  >>  u 
Or,  perhaps,  in  Ueu  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  adopt  one  element  as  representative  of  eadi  of 
the  seven  classes  of  letters.  We  shall  thus  come  to  the 
very  position  long  ago  advanced  by  lambulus  the 
traveller. 

lambulus  was  antecedent,  says  Dr.  Vincent,  to  Dio- 
dorus ;  and  Diodorus  was  contemporary  with  Augustus. 
He  made,  or  pretended  to  have  made,  a  voyage  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  have  lived  there  seven  years.  I^ine  facts  men- 
tioned by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  though  doubted  much  in  former  days,  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experience  :  a  tenth  fact  the  learned 
author  of  the  *  Periplus '  was  obliged  to  leave  to  future 
inquiry, — ^namely,  "  whether  the  particulars  of  the  alpha 
bet  of  Ceylon  may  not  have  some  allusion  to  truth :  for, 
he  says,  '  the  characters  are  originally  only  seven,  but 
by  four  varying  forms  or  combinations  they  become 
twenty-eight.' "  ^ 

It  would  be  difl&cult  to  describe  the  conditions  of  the 
Indian  alphabetical  system  more  accurately  than  lambu- 
lus has  done  in  his  short  summary,  which  proves  to  be 
not  only  true  in  the  general  sense  of  the  classification  of 
the  letters,  but  exact  as  to  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  symbols.      As  regards  the  discussion  of  the  edict  of 

*  Vincent's  Teriplus  of  the  Erythrcan  Sea.* 
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Devdnampiyatissa,  the  testimony  of  lambulus  is  invalu- 
able, because  it  proves  that  written  characters — our 
written  characters — ^were  then  in  use  (notwithstanding 
the  Buddhist  books  were  not  made  up  till  two  centuries 
later :)  and  it  establishes  the  credit  of  a  much  vituperated 
individual,  who  has  been  so  lightly  spoken  of,  that  Wilford 
endeavours  to  identify  him  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  and 
other  equally  marvellous  travellers  ! 

[  Though  not  strictly  susceptible  of  classification  with  numis- 
matic developments,  I  am  anxious  to  associate  with  James  Prin- 
scp's  other  contributions  to  the  historical  antiquities  of  India, 
his  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  early  successors 
of  Alexander  the  GFreat,  on  the  lapidary  monuments  of  Asoka, . 
the  grandson  of  Chandragupta.] 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NAME  OF  AJS^TIOCHUS  THE  GREAT, 
IN  TWO  OF  THE  EDICTS  OF  ASOKA,  KLNQ  OF  INDIA. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  7th  March,  1838.) 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  confines  itself  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Indian  history,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  possesses  little 
attraction  for  the  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  regard  the  labor 
expended  on  the  disentanglement  of  perplexing  and  contradictory  mazes 
of  fiction,  as  leading  only  to  the  substitution  of  vague  and  dry  proba- 
bilities for  poetical,  albeit  extrayagant,  fable.  But  the  moment  any 
name  or  event  turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculations,  offering  a 
plausible  point  of  connection  between  the  legends  of  India  and  the 
rational  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome, — a  collision  between  the  fortunes 
of  an  eastern  and  a  western  hero, — forthwith  a  speedy  and  spreading 
interest  is  excited,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  until  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  sifted  by  the  examination  of  all  the  ancient  works,  western 
and  eastern,  that  can  throw  concurrent  light  on  the  matter  at  issue. 
Such  was  the  engrossing  interest  which  attended  the  identification  of 
Sandracottus  with  Chandragupta,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones :  such 
the  ardour  with  which  the  Sanskrit  was  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by 
philologists  at  home,  after  it  was  discovered  to  bear  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  classical  languages  of  ancient  Europe.     Such,  more  recently,  has 
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been  the  curiosity  excited,  on  Tumour's  throwing  open  the  hitherto 
sealed  page  of  the  Buddhist  historians  to  the  development  of  Indian 
monuments  and  Paurdnic  records. 

The  discoyery  I  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  Dihlf  Pillar  Inscription,  led  immediately  to  results 
of  hardly  less  consideration  to  the  learned  world.  Dr.  Kill  regarded 
tiiese  inscriptions  as  all  but  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  .  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Piyadasi  as  Asoka,  which  we  also 
owe  to  Tumour's  successful  researches ;  and,  dating  from  an  epoch 
thus  happily  achieved,  we  have  since  succeeded  in  tracing  the  name  of 
the  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Dasaratha,  at  Gaya,  in  the  same  old 
character ;  and  the  names  of  Nanda  and  Ailas,  and  perhaps  Yijaya,  in 
the  Kalinga  caves :  while  on  Bactrian  coins  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon, 
feithfully  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Hindiis. 

I  have  now  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  link  of  the 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  create  a 
yet  stronger  d^ree  of  general  interest  in  the  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  deductions,  of  our  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  I  feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  discovery 
to  myself  that  I  risk  the  imputation  (which  has  been  not  unjustly  cast 
upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  late  undigested  disclosures),  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  a  very  immature  shape,  and,  perhaps,  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a  portion  of  what  I  advance.  Yet  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I  to  fear  any 
material  alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in 
reading  and  translation  must  of  course  be  expected  as  I  become  more 
familiar  with  characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  ages  past  even  to 
the  natives  themselves,  and  entirely  new  to  my  own  study. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  Wathen  kindly  sent 
me  a  reduced  copy  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  on  a  rock  at 
Gimdr  (Giri-nagara)  near  Jun&garh,  in  Gujar&t,  which  had  been  taken 
on  cbth  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  M.  Jacquet  of  Paris,  which  I  dare  say 
before  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

After  completing  the  reading  of  the  Pillar  Inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  naturally  turned  to  these  in  the  same  character  from  the  west  of 
India,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  copy  sent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
done  to  be  thoroughly  made  out;  and  I  accordingly  requested  Mr. 
Wilson  to  favour  me  with  the  facsimile  itself,  which,  with  the  most 
liberal  frankness,  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a  careful  hand  by 
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sea.  Meanwhile  Lieat.  Eittoe  had,  as  yoa  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discoyery  of  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  in  the  same  cha- 
racter at  a  place  called  Dhaulf ,  in  Katak.  These  were  in  so  mutilated 
a  state  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents ;  and 
they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  nntil  a  more  promising  portion  of  my 
labour  ahoiald  be  accompliBhed. 

I  had  jimt  groped  my  way  throng^  the  Qimir  text,  which  preyed 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  piHars,  a  series  of  edicts  promnlgated  by  Aaoka, 
but  essentially  different  both  in  language  and  in  purport.  When  I  took 
up  the  Katak  inscriptions,  of  which  Lieut.  Kittoe  had  been  engaged 
in  making  a  lithographic  copy  for  my  journal,  to  my  sniprise  and  joy 
I  discoyered  that  the  greater  part  of  these  inscriptions  (all,  indeed,  save 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  were  enclosed  in  distinguishing 
frames),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  Gimax.  And  thus,  as  I 
had  had  flye  copies  of  the  Pillar  Inscription  to  collate  together  for  a 
correct  text,  a  most  extraordinary  chance  had  now  thrown  before  me 
two  copies  of  the  rock  edicts  to  aid  me  in  a  similar  task !  There  was, 
howeyer,  one  great  yariance  in  the  parallel ;  for,  while  the  pillars  were 
almost  identical  letter  for  letter,  the  Girfl&r  and  Katak  texts  turned 
out  to  be  only  so  in  substance,  the  language  and  alphabet  haying  both 
yery  notable  and  characteristic  differences. 

Haying  premised  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my 
discoyery,  I  must  now  quit  the  general  subject  for  a  time,  to  single 
out  the  particular  passage  in  the  inscriptions  which  is  to  form  the 
theme  of  my  present  communication. 

The  second  tablet  at  Gimar  is  in  yery  good  preseryation ;  eyery 
letter  is  l^ble,  and  but  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  The 
paragraph  at  Aswastuma,  which  I  found  to  correspond  therewith,  is 
far  from  being  in  so  good  a  state ;  neyertheless,  when  the  extant  letters 
are  interlined  with  the  more  perfect  Gimir  text,  they  wiU  be  seen  to 
confirm  the  most  important  passage,  while  they  throw  a  corroboratiye 
eyidence  upon  the  remainder,  and  giye  a  great  deal  of  instruction  on 
the  respectiye  idioms  in  which  the  two  are  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  medical  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  soyercign  of 
India,  at  one  of  which  we  may  smile  ia  the  present  day,  for  it  includes 
both  man  and  beast ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fEtstidious  humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  and  we  must  therefore  make 
due  allowance  for  a  state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different 
from  our  own 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Everywhere  within  the  conquered  proTinces  of  Rfija  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the 
gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Satiyaputra, 
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and  Ketalapatra,  jsven  as  far  as  Taml>apa9ni  (Ceylon) — and  moreoTer,  within  the 
dominions  of  Antiochns  the  Greek  (of  which  Antiochna*  generals  are  the  nden)— 
everywhere  tiie  hoaren-beloved  Rfcja  Piyadaa's  double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
establidied,  both  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals :  together  with 
medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And 
whererer  there  is  not  (such  proTision),  in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be  prepared, 
and  to  be  planted .  both  root-drugs  and  herbs,  wheresoerer  tiiere  is  not  (a  provision 
of  them)  in  all  such  places  shall  they  be  deposited  and  planted. 

'*  And  in  the  pnbUc  highways  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  animals." 

Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  tiiis  short  edict.  .  .  . 
Bnt  the  principal  fact  which  arrests  attention  in  this  very  carious 
proclamation,  is  its  allusion  to  Antiochns  the  Yona  (Sanskrit,  Yiwana) 
or  *  Greek '  king.  The  name^  occurs  four  times  over,  with  only  one 
variation  in  the  spelling,  where,  in  lieu  of  Antiyitko  we  have  Antipoko, 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Ghreek.  The  final  oisihe  regular  PdK 
conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  masculine  termination  a$,  or  the 
Greek  08,  In  the  Pillar  dialect  the  visaiga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced 
by  Hhe  vowel  tf,  as  we  see  in  the  interlined  reading,  Antiyake.  Again, 
the  interposition  of  the  semiVbwel  y  between  the  two  (Sreek  vowels  %  and 
0  is  exactly  what  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  writing  of  the  words 
Ayaihuklayoj  and  Pawtalawarda  for  AyaBoKXee^  and  ncarraK&nrro^ 
on  the  coins.  All  this  evidence  would  of  itself  bias  my  choice  towards 
the  reading  adopted,  even  were  it  possible  to  propose  any  other ;  but 
although  I  have  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Devanagarf  character,  in  the  pandit's  hand,  he  could  not,  without  the 
alteration  of  very  many  letters,  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  how- 
ever strained.  And  were  there  stiU  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Katak  version,  which  intro- 
duces between  Antiydke  and  Y(ma  the  word  ndma, — making  the  precise 
sense  '  the  Yona  rdja,  by  name  AntiochuB.' 

[I  transcribe  so  much  of  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
original,  since  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  Arian  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  as  in  any  way  afiects 
the  historical  value  of  the  document^  together  with  Professor 
Wilson's  conmientary  and  revision  of  Prinsep's  translation. 
The  Professor's  opening  remarks  explain  the  derivation  and 
arrangement  of  the  parallel  texts,  inserted  in  externa  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  the 
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language  of  the  inscriptions  ....  I  have  placed  the  several  inscriptions 
in  parallel  lines,  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  each  in  jnxta -position 
as  £gu:  as  was  practicable.  They  accordingly  form  four  lines.  The 
npper  line  represents  Mr.  Prinsep's  original  readings,  as  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol,  vi.,  p.  228,  and  above 
the  line,  in  a  smaller  character,  are  inserted  his  subsequent  corrections, 
as  given  in  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  corrected  by  himself,  and  placed  at  Mr. 
Norris's  disposal,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.  Small  numerals 
refer  to  the  lines  of  our  own  lithographed  copy.  This  line  I  have 
designated  G  a.  The  second  line  is  the  representation  of  the  copy 
lithographed  (in  the  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  163),  and 
which  I  have  generally  referred  to  as  Mr.  Westergaard's  copy,  as  he 
has  the  larger  share  in  it.  This  is  marked  Q  h.  The  third  line  marked 
D  repeats  tiie  DhauH  inscription,  as  given  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  We  have 
not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  second  and  revised  tran- 
script, although  it  is  very  desirable.  The  lower  line  is  marked  K, 
as  being  rendered  into  Boman  letters  from  the  lithographed  copy  of 
the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription.  The  small  figures  here  also  refer  to 
the  lines  of  the  original.  Where  blanks  occur  in  either  of  the  inscrip- 
tions they  are  denoted  by  asterisks  (dots  are  used  in  this  work): 
where  words  are  wanting  for  the  collation,  although  there  is  no  blank 
in  the  inscription,  a  line  (of  dots)  supplies  their  place. 

TABLET  n. 

Ga  'Sayata  vijitemhi  deyfrnam  piyasa  Piyadasino  rano 

G  b   Savata  yijitamhi  deY&nam  piyasa  Piyadaaino  rano 

D      .  avata  rimitamfli  deY&nam  piyasa  Piyadasine 

E      SavtAam  vijite  dcTanam  priyasa  Friyada^isa  raja 

1      eh  ft  e 

Ga  'eTamap&payantesu    ya£h&  Cho^a  Pida  Satiyapnto 

Gb   evamapipliTantesu    yaih&  Chod&        '     P64&  Satiyapnto 

D 

K yi  *Palaya  Sa<iya  pntra 

aft  n 

G  a   Eetaleputo,  a  Tamba^n^i        Antiyako  yona  r&ja  ye 

G  b   Eetalaput&,  a  Tambapanl  Antiyako  yona  r&ja  ye 

D tiyoken&ma        yona  l&ja  y& 

E      cha  Eeralampufra  Tambapani  Antiyoifca  ne  yona  raja  ye 

auu 

G  a   y&  pi  tasa  Antiyakasa  samino  ^&j&no 

G  b    y&  pi  —   tasa  Antiyakas&  s&mipam  r&j&no 

D       ya  . .  . .  sa  Antiyokaaa  8&mant&  laj&ne 

E       cha  aronatasa  Antiyokasa  samatarajaya 

The  portion  of  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription,  which  corresponds  with  the  second 
Tablet  of  Girn&r  and  Bhauli,  is  less  imperfect  than  that  which  answers  to  the  first 
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Tablet,  and  in  the  few  blanks  wbioh  oecar,  it  admits  of  being  conjectnnlly  eom- 
pleted  without  any  great  yiolence. 

There  are,  howeror,  Bereral  omisBions  as  compared  with  the  Gimfcr  sculptore, 
which  are  apparently  intentional,  oonstitnting  a  yariety  in  the  language,  though  not 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  correspond  also  in  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  the  mention  of  Antiochus,  the  Tona  B4ja. 

The  inscription  commences  with  the  phrase,  Savata  vijiu,  followed  by  a  short 
bhmk,  which  may  be  filled  up,  without  much  risk  of  error,  by  the  syllable  mhiy  ot 
the  Gim&r  Tablet — '  eyerywhere  in  the  conquered  countries;'— which  is  followed  by 
the  usual  designation  'of  the  beloyed  of  the  gods'  Piyadasi,  the  genitiye  being  as 
before,  PriyodofUa :  the  word  *  countries,'  it  may  be  presumed,  is  understood  in  all 
the  inscriptions. 

We  haye  no  equiyalent  for  what  follows,  which  is  read  by  Mr.  Frinsep,  wawta- 
pdpavanUtu,  In  Westergaaid's  copy  it  might  be  read,  mahi  pdehtrntstu^  but  it  is, 
pertiaps,  only  evam  apt  paehantstu  (for  prtUyatUethu)  *  also  eyen  in  the  bordering 
countries,'  not  as  Frinsep  proposes,  *  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful.' 
Nor  haye  we  any  equiyalent  for  Cho4*h  conjectured  by  Frinsep  to  be  that  portion  of 
the  south  of  India  which  is  known  as  Chola,  or  Cholamandala,  whence  our  Coro- 
mandel. 

Instead  of  JPt^,  which  requires  to  be  corrected  to  jPd4dj  we  haye  Palaya,  and 
then  Saiiffa  putra  eha  Keralamimtra  Tambapaniy  in  near  approach  to  Sati^a  puio 
JTetalaptUd  and  Tambapani,  wordpwhich  haye  been  thought  intended  to  designate  places 
in  the  south  of  India,  but  of  which  the  two  first,  JPalasfa  and  SaHifo-imto,  are  new  and 
unknown.  Ktrala  is  no  doubt  a  name  of  Malabar,  as  Chola  \s  of  the  opposite  coast ; 
but  we  also  find  both  words,  in  combination  with  others,  designating  countries  or 
people  in  the  north-west,  as  Kamboja,  Tayana,  Chola,  Murala,  Kerala,  $6ka.  (Gana- 
F&thra,  referring  to  a  tutra  of  F&nini,  4.  1.  175.)  Tambapani  it  has  been  proposed 
to  identify  with  T&mrapami,  or  Ceylon,  but  further  research  may  also  remoye  that 
to  the  north.  The  same  autiiority,  giring  the  d^o^a,  or  liit  of  words  indicated  in  the 
9&tra,  6.1.  116,  explains  them  to  signify  tribes  of  fighting  men,  and  specifies  among 
them  Sayitrf-putra,  which  offers  some  analogy  to  the  Saiiyo-ptUra  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  countries  in  the  north-west,  than  in  the  extreme  south,  of 
India  are  intended. 

We  next  come  to  the  important  passage  in  which  a  Greek  name  and  designation 
occur.  Both  the  Gimfcr  copies  read  Antiyako  yona  rt\ja  :  the  Eapur  di  Giri  has 
Antiyokam  yona  rc(fa;  but  the  two  last  letters,  ne,  are  rather  doubtful.  It  should 
perhaps  be  ArUiyoke  noma,  as  at  Bhauli,  where  we  haye  Uyoke  noma  yona  It^'a,  The 
use  of  the  nominatiye  case,  howeyer,  offers  a  syntactical  perplexity,  for  there  is  not 
any  yerb  through  which  to  connect  Antiochus  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  *,  and  it 
seems  unusual  to  associate  the  name  of  an  indiridual  with  those  of  places.  Frinsep 
suppUes  the  defect  with  '  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek ; '  but  we  haye  no 
term  for  '  the  dominions,'  nor  is  the  noun  in  the  genitiye  case,  as  it  is  in  what  follows. 
In  this  the  X^ur  di  Giri  inscription  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Gim&r,  and  it  may  be 
read  ye  eha  a  ran^  iaea  Antiyokata  tamata  rtffaya  eakato  defMmam  priyaea^  etc.,  that 
of  Gim&r  being  ye  vd  pi  tasa  Antiyokata  tdmipam  rdjano  savata.  Either  may  be 
rendered  *  and  those  princes  who  are  near  to  Antiochus  eyerywhere ;'  although  rt^'aya 
is  an  unusual  form  of  the  plural  of  r^fa^  being  neither  Sanskrit  nor  F&ll.  The  object 
of  prefixing  a  to  r<yna  in  the  word  arana^  being  equiyalent  to  <no  king,'  is  not  yery 
intelligible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  eukato  should  be  tuvutu,  as  found  both 
at  Gim&r  and  Dhaull.     It  seems  Uk^ly  that  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  in  thii^ 
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part,  either  in  the  original  or  the  copy.  But  admitting  a  concurrent  reading,  we  stil^ 
want  a  connecting  word,  and  it  is  not  specified  what  these  neighbours  or  dependants 
of  Antiochus  are  to  do.  We  may  presume  that  they  are  expected  to  attend  to  the 
object  of  the  edict,  or  they  may  be  comprehended  in  the  list  of  the  iovata  vijiUy  '  the 
conquered.' 

PROPOSED  TRANSLATION.  PRINBBP'S  TRANSLATION. 

In  all  tiie  subjugated  (territories)  of  the  'Everywhere  within    the    conquered 

King  Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  province  of  r6ja  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of 

and  also  in  the  bordering  countries,  as  the  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied 

(Choda),    Palaya,   (or    Paraya),  Satya-  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Sati- 

putra,  Keralaputra,  Tambapanl  (it  is  pro-  yaputra,  and  Ketalaputra,  even  as  far  as 

claimed),  and  Antiochus  by  name,  the  Tambapannl   (Ceylon) ;    and  moreover, 

Yona  (orYavana)  Raja,  and  those  princes  within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus,  the 

who  are  near  to  (or  allied  with)  that  Greek  (of  which  Antiochus'  generals  are 

monarch,  universally  (are  apprised)  that  the  rulers) — everywhere  the  heaven-be- 

(two  designs  have  been  cherished  by  Pri-  loved  rfrja  Piyadasi's  double  system  of 

yadasi :  one  design)  regarding  men,  and  medical  aid  is  established ;  both  medical 

one  relating  to  animaLs;    and  whatever  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals; 

herbs  are  usefiil  to  men  or  usefiil  to  ani-  together  with  the  medicaments  of  all  sorts, 

mals.  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable 

for  animals.' 


COJS^TINFATIOIT  OF  REMARKS  Qi^  THE  EDICTS  OF  PIYA- 
DASI,  OR  ASOKA,  THE  BUDDHIST  MOI^ARCH  OF  HTDIA, 
PRESERVED  ON  THE  GIRNAR  ROCK  IN  THE  GUJARAfT 
PEJnNSIJLA,  AND  ON  THE  DHAULI'  ROCK  IN  KATAK; 
WITH  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  PTOLEMY'S  NAME  THEREIN. 

(Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  4th  April,  1838). 

In  continiiatioii  of  the  discoyery  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  now  enabled  to 
announce  that  the  edicts  in  the  ancient  character  from  Gujardt  do  not 
confine  their  mention  of  Greek  soyereigns  to  Antiochus  the  ally  of 
Asoka,  but  that  they  contain  an  allusion,  equally  authentic  and  distinct^ 
to  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt !  The  edict  containing  this  highly 
curious  passage  is  in  a  mutilated  condition  aad  at  the  yery  end  of  the 
inscription,  which  will  account  for  its  haying  hitherto  escaped  my 
attention.  As  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  brief  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gim4r  inscription,  I  will  do  no  more  than  mention  the 
£EU)t  at  present,  reserying  the  particulars  until  I  come  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  passage  on  the  stone.     .     .     . 

I  haye  already  mentioned  the  fortunate  discoyery  of  a  duplicate  of 
the  Gujadit  inscription,  at  DhauU,  in  Katak. 

The  diyided  sentences,  or,  as  I  shall  for  the  present  yenture  to  call 
them,  the  edicts,  which  are  common  to  Gim4r  and  to  Dhaulf,  are  eleyen 
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in  number.  From  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  keep  pace  together :  the 
only  difference  being  that  while,  at  Gimary  each  is  surrounded  by  an 
engrayed  line  as  a  frame ;  at  Dhaulf ,  the  beginning  of  each  edict  is 
marked  by  a  short  dash.  The  regular  succession  is  then  interrupted 
by  three  interpolations  at  Gimir;  after  which,  the  fourteenth  edict 
of  that  series  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  eleyenth  or  concluding 
one  of  the  same  set  at  Dhauli. 

The  three  missing  edicts  are  more  than  compensated  at  Dhauli  by 
the  introduction  of  two  others  not  found  at  Gim4r,  one  at  the  end 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same  rock  on  a 
larger  scale  of  sculpture ;  but  both  of  these  being  of  a  totally  different 
purport,  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest,  I  shall  postpone 
for  separate  consideration. 

That  the  edicts  are  of  different  dates  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention 
of  the  year  of  Piyadasi's  reign,  in  which  several  of  them  were  published. 
Two  of  them  are  dated  in  the  tenth '  and  two  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
his  abhiieh  or  consecration,  which  we  learn  firom  Tumour's  P41i  history 
did  not  take  place  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  Bindusaro.  Only  one  of  the  pillar  edicts  is  dated  in  the 
twelfth  year ;  the  remainder,  generally,  bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  and  one  containing  both,  as  if  contradicting,  at  the  later 
epoch,  what  had  been  published  fifteen  years  before.  From  this  evi- 
dence we  must  conclude  that  the  Gujar&t  and  Katak  inscriptions  have 
slightly  the  advantage  in  antiquity  over  the  L&ts  of  Dihli  and  Allidi* 
ihid :  but,  again,  in  the  order  of  sequence,  we  find  edicts  of  the  twelfth 
year  preceding  those  of  the  tenth ;  and  we  learn  expressly  firom  the 
fourteenth  edict  that  the  whole  were  engraven  at  one  time.  Their 
preservation  on  rocks  and  pillars  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
sulting from  an  after  order,  when  some  re-arrangement  was  probably 
made  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

The  copy  that  emanated  from  the  palace  must,  however,  have  been 
modified  according  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
India  to  which  it  was  transmitted,  for  there  is  a  marked  and  peculiar 
difference,  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  alphabet  of  the  two  texts, 
which  demands  a  more  lengthened  examination  than  I  can  afford  to 
introduce  in  this  place.  I  shall,  however,  presently  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, and,  at  least,  give  the  explanation  of  those  new  characters  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  in  order  to  print  the  Gimir  text,  and  which, 
in  &ct,  render  the  alphabet  as  complete  as  that  of  the  modem  Pali, 

>  I  use  these  terau  as  more  oonsonant  to  ooi  idiom :  the  correct  translation  is 
'  haying  been  consecrated  ten  and  twelTe  yean,'  so  that  the  actual  period  ia  one  year 
later  in  onr  mode  of  reckoning. 
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wanting  only  the  two  additional  sibilants  of  the  Deranigarf,  and  some 
ot  the  vowels 

There  is  another  paragraph  at  Qim4r  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  handy  which  I  have  numbered  as  the  thirteenth,  because  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow  Hie  paragraph  about  oonyersions ;  and  like  the  two 
foregoing  it  is  omitted  at  Dhauli.  From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  rock 
in  this  place  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  the  context  of  the  entire  para- 
graph ;  but  insulated  phrases  are  intelligible  enough,  and  are  much  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  main  inscription,  repeating  the  usual  maadm  of 
duty  to  parents,  humanity  to  animals,  and  liberality  to  priests 

But  there  is  a  farther  passage  in  this  Gujardt  edict  more  calculated 
to  rivet  our  attention  than  all  that  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  above,  or 
even  than  the  mention  of  Antiochus  in  the  second  or  medical  edict. 
Although  we  might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of  a 
Greek  prince  of  Syria  preserved  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Hindu  sove- 
reign, there  were  circumstances  of  alliance  and  connection  in  the 
histories  of  the  Macedonian  provinces  and  of  India,  which  immediately 
explained  away  the  wonder,  and  satisfled  us  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
&ct;— but  I  am  now  about  to  produce  evidence  that  Asoka's  acquaint- 
ance with  geography  was  not  limited  to  Asia,  and  that  his  expansive 
benevolence  towards  living  creatures  extended,  at  least  in  intention,  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe ; — ^that  his  reHgious  ambition  sought  to 
apostolize  Egypt ; — and  that  we  must  hereafter  look  for  traces  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  into  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Nile,  so  prolific  of 
metaphysical  discussions  from  the  earliest  ages ! 

The  line  to  which  I  allude  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom.  Something 
is  lost  at  its  commencement,  but  the  letters  extant  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptLons,  quite  distinct,  and  as  follow : — 

uircui •  d%±  dc-r re-i  Aur*  d  3CA"+±d  «Ad  •  •  :'Dci>iOitd  mx  u±' 

.  .  .  Ttma  rdlfd  paran  eha,  ima  Ohaptdro  rtjfdno,  Turmndyo  eha^  Oonffokmm  ehm^ 

MoffdchOf 

.  .  .  idhdpara  de  (m)  tu  eha  savaia  Dwdnampiyaaa  dkammdnutoitin  anuwUar§  yata 

pdtt4tUi  (?  dharmasastin  anuTartate  yatra  p&dyate). 

'And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Chapt&  kings,  Ftolemaios,  and  Gonga- 
kenoB  (?)  and  Magas,'— (here  we  may  sapply  the  connection)— 'haye  been  induced  to 
permit  that— '» 

*  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  eyerywhere  (the  people)  follows  the  doctrine 
of  the  religion  of  DeT&niunpiya  wheresoever  it  reacheth/ 

1  [  In  the  ftill  translation  subsequently  giren,  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.'  yii.,  p.  261, 
the  words  are,  'And  the  Greek  king  beaidcs,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt, 
Ftolemaios  and  Antigonos  (?)  and  Magas ' .  .  .] 
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The  sight  of  my  former  friend,  the  yona  rdja  (whom,  if  he  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  Antiochus  the  allj,  I  ^all  shortly  find  another  name 
for),  drew  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed ;  and  it  was  im- 
I>08sible,  with  this  help,  not  to  recognize  the  name  of  Ptolemy  even  in 
the  disguise  of  Turamayo.  The  r  is  however  doubtfal ;  and  I  think, 
on  second  examination,  it  may  turn  out  an  /,  which  will  make  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  complete.  The  word  nifdno,  and  its  adjective 
ehaptdro,  being  both  in  the  plural,  made  it  necessary  that  other  names 
should  follow,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  conjunc- 
tion cha.  The  next  name  was  evidently  imperfect ;  the  syllabic  letter, 
read  as  gan,  if  turned  on  one  side  would  be  rather  an,  and  the  next,  too 
short  for  a  y,  might,  by  restoring  the  lost  part  above,  be  made  into  ti : 
I  therefore  inclined  to  read  this  name  M'Xfl  Awtihono  for  Antigo- 
n%» ;  and,  assuming  that  ehaptdro  was  a  corruption  of  ehaiwdrOf  *  four,' 
to  understand  the  passage  as  alluding  to  a  treaty  with  the  four  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy,  two  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  were  governed  by  princes  of  these  names,  viz. : 
Antigonua,  in  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  Egypt.  The 
fourth  name,  however,  thus  remained  inexplicable ;  while  on  the  stone 
it  was  even  more  dear  than  the  others,  Magd,  ...  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  rational  to  refer  the  allusion  in  our  edict  to  the  former  period 
[b.c.  260],  and  so  far  modify  the  theory  I  have  lately  adopted'  on 
prmd  facie  evidence  of  the  treaty  of  Asoka  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
as  to  transfer  it  to  the  origioal  treaty  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  the 
first  or  second  of  the  same  name,  Soter  or  Theos,  of  whom  the  former 
may  have  the  preference,  from  his  close  &mily  connexion  with  both 
Ptolemy  and  Magas.  ...  I  say  nothing  of  tiie  intermediate  name, 
GongaJtena  or  Antiganus,  because  I  cannot  be  certain  of  its  correct 
spelling.  Antigonus  Gonatus  had  much  to  do  with  the  afBedrs  of 
Egypt,  but  he  could  not  well  be  set  down  among  its  kings. 

[  I  again  take  advantage  of  Prof.  Wilson's  most  elaborate 
revision  of  Prinsep's  original  translation  of  this  Tablet,  prefixing 
the  Bomanized  variants  of  the  different  texts.  ] 

K        sanyatam         Antiyoko          nama  yona  raja       parancha  tena 

Ga" ..  yona  r&ja       parancha  tena 

6^' yona  r&ja      parancha  tena 

K        Antiyokona     chatoro  1  I  I  I  rajano  Tnramara        nama        An- 

O  a          IT      9>          chapt&ro  „    „  r&j&no  Tnram&yo        cha           An- 

Q  h         i9      if          chatt&ro  „    „  r&j&no  Tnram&yo        cha           An- 

'  [To  the  effect  that  Antiochui  the  Great  was  the  monarch  of  the  name  re^ 
ferred  to.] 
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K        tikoiu        nama   Mako         nama   Alikasanari     nama         likbichha 

Igono  o 

6  a      takana       cha     Magfc        eha         .    .    .  * 

Qi      takana       cha      Magk        cha         

The  diviflion  of  the  GirnCir  inscriptiona,  nambered  by  PrinBep  aa  thirteen,  flnda  a 
eonnterpart  at  Kapnr  di  Giri ;  but,  unfortniiatelj,  it  ia  not  of  a  nature  to  supply 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Gim&r  tablet.  As  mentioned  by  Prinsep,  the 
rock  at  Qim&r  is  at  this  part  so  much  mutilated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  toother  the 
context  of  the  entire  tablet :  portions  of  the  inscription  are  wanting  at  either  end  of 
each  line,  especially  at  the  beginning,  but  the  middle  portions  are  tolerably  perfect. 
The  rock  at  Kapur  di  Giri  has  not  apparently  suffered  much  mutilation,  and  the  in- 
scription is  consequently  more  complete,  supplying  the  words  effaced  from  that  at 
Gim&r ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  it  exceeds  in  length  the  Gim&r  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  eyidently  additional  passages  which  the  latter  does  not  contain,  and 
which  intenrene  between  what  are  apparently  intended  for  the  same  passages  in  both 
places ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  obliterations  or  deficiencies  in  the  Eapur 
di  Giri  inscription  where  that  at  Gim&r  is  entire.  In  collating  the  two,  therefore, 
wide  gaps  occur  without  a  parallel,  partly  owing  to  these  respective  mutilations, — 
partly  to  the  additional  matter  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  From  place  to  place,  however, 
concurrent  passages  do  occur,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  will  appear  from  the  collateral  copy. 

It  happens,  however,  still  xmfortunately,  that  neither  the  additional,  nor  those 
which  are  evidently  identical,  passages  in  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription,  are  for  the 
major  part  to  be  satisfactorily  deciphered.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
characters  were  transcribed  sufficiently  account  for  the  disappointment.  Masson  has 
explained  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  fac-simile  of  this  part  of  the  inscription,  and 
he  was  obliged  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  be  content  with 
carrying  off  a  copy  only.  But  the  position  of  the  stone,  which  prevented  a  fac-simile 
from  being  made,  was  also  obviously  unfavourable  to  the  making  of  a  faithful  copy ; 
and  it  u  not  at  all  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should 
have  assumed  deceptive  appearances,  differing  consequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
inscription,  in  words  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  same ;  and  varying  from 
one  another  in  words  which  from  one  or  two  distinct  characters  are  known  to  be 
identical,  as  for  instance  in  Depanam  prya,  in  which  the  latter  term  is  generally 
legible,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  devanam  precedes  it ;  but,  without  such  a 
guide,  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  dwanamy  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  number  of 
different  and  unusual  forms.  Masson's  copy,  however,  is  more  legible  than  one 
made  by  a  native  employed  by  M.  Court,  the  use  of  which  has  been  kindly  allowed  to 
the  Society  by  Lassen.  In  this,  very  few  words  can  be  made  out,  even  by  conjecture, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Masson's  transcript.  It  has  not,  however,  been  whoUy 
unserviceable. 

Prinsep  has  ventured  to  propose  a  continuous  translation  of  the  Thirteenth  Tablet, 
although  he  admits  that  insulated  phrases  alone  are  intelligible.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ;  and  it  were  very  unsafe  to  propose  anything  like  a 
connected  rendering,  even  of  what  is  perfect,  although  a  few  words  and  phrases  are 
decipherable,  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  words  and  phrases  in  the  Gim&r 
tablet.  In  most  of  these  passages,  however,  the  reading  of  the  original  itself  is  con- 
jectural only,  for  it  will  follow  from  the  sources  of  imperfection  described,  that  al- 
though a  transcript  has  been  attempted  as  above  in  Roman  characters,  yet  no  great 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  particularly  where  parallel  passages 
are  not  found  in  the  Gim&r  inscription 
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Deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  line  at  Gimfcr, 
are  rather  more  than  adequately  filled  np  at  Kapnr  di  Giri,  and  some  of  the  additional 
matter  is  important.  The  name  and  designation,  AnUiyoka  noma  foma  Rt^  are 
given  distinctly :  why  he  is  introduced  does  not  very  well  appear,  but  we  might  ven- 
tore  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and  to  interpret  and  fill  np  the  passages  thus : 
'He  who  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  men— he  has  been  received  as  the  firiend  of  (me) 
Devanampriya :'  we  have  for  this  conjectural  rendering,  Lwanam  priytua ;  then  some 
unreadable  letters,  $ampap%  (for  tamaprdpC)  yo  Janata  {au)  sanyatam.  At  Gim&r  we 
have  only  yona  Saja,  but  no  name,  no  Antiochus,  nor  any  drcnmstance  relating  to 
him.  Both  inscriptions  next  read parancha,  'and  afterwards;'  the  Gimar  has  then 
tena,  *  by  him,'  which,  as  no  name  was  specified,  Prinsep  necessarily  interpreted, 
'by  whom'  (rather  'by  him,'  the  Greek  king).  In  the  Eapur  di  Giri  tablet,  Una 
refers  of  course  to  Antiochus;  but,  not  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  inscription 
repeats  the  name,  and  gives  us  t&na  Antiyohenoy  *  by  that  Antiochus ;'  thus  furnishing 
a  very  important  Ulustration  of  the  Gim&r  tablet.  What  then  was  done  by  him }  by 
that  Antiochus  ?  this  is  not  to  be  made  out  very  distinctly ;  but,  connected  with  what 
follows,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  imply  that  four  other  Greek  princes  were  brought 
under  subjection  by  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numeral  which  Prinsep 
read  ehi^ptdro  is,  properly,  ehatidro.  There  is  no  j?  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ; 
it  is,  clearly,  ehataro,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  correct  orthography  and  identifica- 
tion of  long  and  short  vowels.  In  the  Gim6r  inscription  the  form  is  like  pt,  no 
doubt ;  but  this  combination,  as  already  observed,  treating  of  Tablet  XII.,  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  P&li,  that  it  cannot  be  allowed ;  and 
in  this  case,  if  the  original  word  intended  to  be  the  Sanskrit  numeral  ehatwdra,  the  p 
would  be  gratuitously  inserted.  The  only  admissible  reading  is  ehatidro^  the  regular 
Pftti  form  of  the  Sanskrit  chatwdra :  four  indistinct  marks  follow  the  numeral  in  each 
inscription,  being  probably  intended  for  figures  equivalent  to  four.  We  then  have 
the  several  names  of  the  four  princes  remarkably  distinct,  and  it  luckily  happens  that 
M.  Court's  copy  is  also  very  legible  in  this  passage,  and  entirely  confirms  Hasson's 
readings.  The  passage  runs  thus  :  Turamara  nama,  Antikona  nama^  Mako  nama, 
Alikantnari  noma.  At  Gim&r  the  last  name  is  wanting,  there  being  some  letters 
obliterated.  We  have  also  some  variation  in  the  reading,  but  not  material,  the 
names  being  there,  TSiramdyo  eha^  Antakana  ehoj  Magd  eha.  The  two  inscriptions 
give  us,  no  doubt,  the  names  of  four  Greek  princes,  of  whom  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
Magas  may  be  readily  recognised,  although,  how  they  come  into  juxta-position  with 
Antiochus  on  the  one  hand,  or  Alexander  on  the  other,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  although  these  names  had  from  their  celebrity  reached  the 
west  of  India,  the  history  of  the  persons  so  named  was  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
known. 

We  shall,  however,  recur  to  the  subject :  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  puiport  of  the  inscription,  which  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  distinct.  We 
have  the  order,  by  that  Antiochus  four  Tavana  kings,  were  : — what.^  neither  inscrip- 
tion enables  us  to  answer :  the  Gim&r  inscription  being  in  fact  here  mutilated.  Prin- 
sep, in  his  introductory  remarks,  supplying  the  connection  conjecturally,  fills  up  the 
blank  by  reading,  '  And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  four  kings  have  been 
induced  to  permit,'  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  translation ;  and  in  the 
actual  rendering  of  the  passage  the  latter  clause  is  omitted :  we  there  have,  '  and 
the  Greek  king,  besides,  by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaios,  Antigonos  (?), 
and  Magas,  etc.',  and  then  follows  a  blank.  The  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription,  although 
entire,  presents  characters  of  undetermined  value,  and  probable  inaccuracies.     The 
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fint  term,  likhkhha  ihana^  is  very  doubtfiil;  the  next  appears  to  \i%Jayavatay  which 
might  be  rendered  *  victoriouB,'  in  the  instrumental  case,  agreeing  with  Antiyoktna : 
mnama  is  doubtful,  both  as  to  reading  and  sense ;  ye  ata  mUipuna  rqfanti  might  be 
rendered  '  they  who  (the  kings)  become  his  friends,  again  shine  (or  enjoy  dominion).' 
We  may  also  render  wa  hi  yona  kati  yasha^  *  such,  indeed,  is  the  Yavanfr  become,  of 
whom  ;*  there  then  follow  some  indistinct  characters,  and  the  phrase  seems  to  termi- 
nate with  mitt  hi  Hte^  *  friendship  or  alliance  has  been  made/  This  I  admit  is  very 
conjectural,  and  a  corrected  copy  or  a  better  founded  interpretation  of  the  original 
may  shew  it  to  be  wholly  erroneous ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inscriptions  we 
may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  purport  of  the  whole  passage  may  be,  that  the 
four  princes,  after  being  oyerthrown  by  Antiochus,  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and 
that  an  alliance  had  then  been  formed  between  him  and  the  Indian  prince  Devapriya. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  supposition  that  Devapriya  had  attempted  to 
make  conyerts  of  the  Greek  princes,  or  to  dominate  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Buddhism  in  their  dominions. 

The  state  of  this  transcript  of  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  yery  for  from 
satisfactory,  while,  from  the  names  it  records,  it  appears  to  be  of  great  historical  yalue. 
It  would  be  yery  desirable  to  haye  a  fac-simile  carefully  taken ;  and,  as  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated  is  now  within  the  reach  of  British  influence,  it  might  be 
possible,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  to  haye  such  a  copy.  In  the  *  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.',  Feb.  1848,  Capt.  Cunningham  mentions,  in  his  Diary,  his  haying  yisited 
the  spot,  and  taken  a  copy  of  the  most  legible  portion  of  the  inscription ;  ^  he  adds, 
howeyer,  that  a  proper  copy  could  only  be  made  by  leyelling  the  ground  and  building 
up  platforms,  and  by  white-washing  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  bring  out  the  sunken 
letters ,  a  work  of  time,  but  which  would  weU  repay  the  labour. 

[Prof.  Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  promised  to  recur  to  the 

subject  of  the  identities  of  the  kings  named  in  the  inscription ; 

he  does  so — ^while  contesting  the  identity  of  Piyadasi  and 

Asoka — ^to  the  following  effect]  : — 

So  that  neither  of  these  epithets  {Priyadartanoy  or  8u-4ar8ana\  is  exdusiyely 
restricted  to  Asoka,  eyen  if  they  were  eyer  applied  to  him. 

That  they  were  so  applied  is  rendered  doubtful  by  chronological  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose  :  Piyadasi  appears  to  haye  liyed,  either  at  the  same 
time  with,  or  subsequent  to,  Antiochus.  Could  this  haye  been  the  case  if  he  was 
Asoka?  For  the  determination  of  this  question,  we  must  inyestigate  the  date  at 
which  the  two  princes  flourished,  as  far  as  the  materials  which  are  ayailable  will 
permit. 

The  first  point  to  be  adjusted  is,  which  Antiochus  is  referred  to.  There  are 
seyeral  of  the  name  amongst  the  kings  of  the  Seleuddan  dynasty,  whose  sway,  com- 
mencing in  Syria,  extended  at  yarious  times,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
through  Persia  to  the  conflnes  of  India.  Of  these,  the  two  flrst,  Antiochus  Soter 
and  Antiochus  Theos,  were  too  much  taken  up  with  occurrences  in  Greece  and  in  the 

1  [  A  lithograph,  by  T.  Bhick,  of  Calcutta  is  now  before  me,  which  purports  to 
giye,  under  W5.  J.  W.  Laidlay's  authority,  the  *  Inscription  at  Sh&h-baz-garhi, 
copied  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham.'  The  facsimile  is  defectiye  and  erroneous  to  a 
marked  degree.  As  it  does  not  include  the  thirteenth  tablet,  it  affords  no  aid  in 
determining  the  probable  orthography  of  the  doubtful  names.  Major  Cunningham's 
own  yersion  of  the  fifth  name  is  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  26.] 
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west  of  Ana,  to  maintain  any  intimate  connexion  with  India,  and  it  is  not  nntQ  the 
time  of  AntiochoB  the  Great,  the  fifth  Seleacidan  monarch,  that  we  hare  any  poeitiTe 
indication  of  an  intercoone  between  India  and  Syria.  It  is  recorded  of  thii  prince 
that  he  invaded  India,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  sovereign,  named  by  the  Greek 
writers,  Sophagasenas,  in  the  first  member  of  which  it  requires  the  etymological 
courage  of  a  Wilford  to  discover  Asoka.  The  late  Angastus  ScUegel  conjectured 
the  Greek  name  to  represent  the  Sanskrit,  Saabh6gya  sena,  he  whose  army  is  attended 
by  prosperity ;  bat  we  have  no  such  prince  in  Hindti  tradition,  and  it  conld  scarcely 
have  been  a  synonyme  of  Aaoka,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is,  he  who  has  no  sorrow. 
Neither  is  Sophagasenas  more  like  Piyadasi,  and  so  far  therefore  we  derive  no  assist- 
ance as  to  the  identification  of  Antiochns.  Still,  with  reference  to  the  fiusts,  and  to 
the  allusion  to  his  victorious  progress,  which  Tablet  XIII.  seems  to  contain,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  that  the  Antiochus  of  the  in- 
scription is  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne,  b.c.  223,  and  was  killed, 
B.C.  187.    The  date  of  his  eastern  expedition  is  from  b.o.  212  to  b.c.  206. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  from  the 
names  of  the  princes  which  are  found  in  connexion  with  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
which  the  thirteenth  Tablet  appears  to  recapitulate  as  those  of  contemporary  princes, 
—subjugated,  if  the  conjectural  interpretation  be  correct,  by  Antiochus.  With  re- 
spect to  one  of  them,  Ptolemy,  this  is  allowable,  for  Antiochus  the  Great  engaged  in 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  with  various  success,  and 
concluded  peace  with  him  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  to  Bactria  and  India. 
He  therefore  was  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
recollected  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  preceded  by  three  other  princes  of  the  same 
name,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,— extending 
through  a  period  of  rather  more  than  a  century,  or  from  b.c.  323  to  b.c.  221.  These 
princes  were  firequently  engaged  in  hostQities  with  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  positively  determine  which  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the 
inscription.  The  long  continuance  of  the  same  name,  however,  among  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  as  it  was  retained  until  the  Boman  conquest,  no  doubt  made  it  familiar 
throughout  the  East,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  at  Kapur  di  Giri  or 
Gimar. 

The  same  circumstance  will  not  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Make, 
probably  Magas,  for  although  there  was  such  a  prince,  he  was  fiir  removed  from 
India,  and  of  no  particular  celebrity.  Magas  was  made  ruler  of  Gyrene  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  about  b.o.  808.  He  had  a 
long  reign  of  fifty  years,  to  b.c.  258.  He  was  not,  therefore,  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  the  Great,  dying  thirty-five  years  before  that  prince's  aooession.  He  was 
connected  with  Antiochus  Soter,  having  married  his  dai^ter,  and  entered  iato  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, — and  this  association  with  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  generally  but  not  accurately  known,  may  have  led 
io  his  being  enumerated  with  the  two  other  princes  of  the  same  designation,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  Antiochus  the  Grreat.  There  was  a  Magas  also,  the  brother  of 
Philopator,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  note,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.    The  allusion  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  to  tiie  Magas  of  Gyrene. 

It  is  impossible  to  eiq^lain  the  juxta-position  of  the  other  two  names,  Antigonus 
and  Akxosder,  upon  any  principle  of  chronological  computation,  although  we  can 
easQy  comprehend  how  l^e  names  were  fknuliarly  known.  That  of  Alexander  the 
Great  must  of  course  have  left  a  durable  impression,  but  he  is  antecedent  to  any  of 
his  generals  who  made  themselves  kings  after  Us  death.    It  is  very  unlikely  that  his 
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son  Alexander,  who  was  not  bom  till  after  his  death,  and  from  the  age  of  three  yean 
was  brought  up  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  mnrdered  when  only  twelve  yean  old, 
should  be  the  person  intended,  and  a  greater  probability  would  attach  to  an  Alex- 
ander who  was  Satrap  of  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antioehus  the  Oreat, 
and  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  killed,  b.c.  223.  So  far  therefore 
we  have  an  Alexander  contemporary  with  Antioehus,  if  that  be  thought  essential ; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Magas,  the  concurrence  of 
names  is  no  eyidence  of  synchronism,  and  arises  from  the  name  being  fiamiliarly 
known  without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  borne. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  respect  to  Antigonus.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  name,  Alexander's  general  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Phrygia  and 
Lycia,  extended  his  authority  to  the  East  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenes, 
and  his  name  may  thus  have  become  known  in  India,  although  the  scene  of  his 
victories  over  his  rival  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  frontier,  or  in  Penia  and 
Media.  The  latter  portions  of  his  career  were  confined  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
and  he  was  killed  b.c.  301.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  first  Ptolemy,  but  not 
with  Antioehus,  having  been  killed  twenty  yean  before  the  accession  of  Antioehus 
Soter.  We  have  another  Antigonus,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Antioehus  Soter,  but  hiB  life  was  spent  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  any  thing  should  have  been  known  of  him  in  India. 
It  can  only  be  the  firet  Antigonus  whose  designation  reached  an  Indian  prince,  and 
the  mention  of  him  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy,  Antioehus,  Magas,  and  Alexander, 
shows  clearly  that  the  chronology  of  the  inscription  was  utterly  at  fault,  if  it 
intended  to  assign  a  contemporary  existence  to  princes  who  were  scattered  through, 
at  least,  an  interval  of  a  century.  We  must  look,  therefore,  not  to  dates,  but  to 
the  notoriety  of  the  names,  and  the  probability  of  their  having  become  known  in 
India,  for  the  identification  of  the  persons  intended.  Under  this  view,  I  should 
refer  Alexander  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus  to  his  successor,  Magas  to  the 
son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  to  either  or  all  of  the  four  first  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  Antioehus  to  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  we  know  from  classical 
record  did  visit  India,  and  who,  from  the  purport  of  the  incriptions,  we  may  infer 
was  known  there  personally, — Antioehus  the  Great.  ^    In  this  case  we  obtain  for 

^  [  I  append  Major  Cunningham's  criticism  on  these  arguments.]  '  The  minor 
difficulties  of  chronology,  which  form  Prof.  Wilson's  last  objection  ('Jour.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  244),  are  easily  disposed  of,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  Priyadarai  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Antioehus  the  Great.  In  the  Gim&r  and  Kapur  di  Giri  rock  inscrip- 
tions, King  Priyadarsi  mentions  the  names  of  five  Greek  princes  who  were  contem- 
porary with  himself.  Of  these  four  have  been  read  with  certainty — Antioehus, 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Magas ;  and  the  fifth  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Alexander. 
James  Prinsep,  who  first  read  these  names,  assigned  them  to  the  following  princes : — 
Antioehus  II.,  Theos  of  Syria,  b.  c.  266—247 ;  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus  of  Egypt, 
B.C.  285—246  ;  Antigonus,  Gonatus  of  Macedon,  b.c.  276—213  ;  Magas  of  Gyrene, 
B.  0.  258 ;  and  with  these  identifications  the  learned  of  Europe  have  generally  agreed. 
'  The  fifth  name  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Norris  as  Alexander ;  and  if  this  reading 
is  correct,  we  may  identify  this  Prince  with^  Alexander  II.  of  Epeiros,  who  reignea 
from  B.C.  272-254 ;  but  the  two  copies  of  this  name,  published  by  Mr  Norris,  from 
facsimiles  by  Masson  and  Court,  appear  to  me  to  read  Ali  bha  Bunari,  which  may 
be  intended  for  Ariobarzanes  III.,  Kms  of  Pontus,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  266-240. 
But  in  either  case  the  date  of  Priyadarei  inscription  will  be  about  b.c.  260-258, 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  Magas.' — 'BhUsa  Topes,'  p.  111.  <To  some  it 
may  seem  difiicult  to  imdentand  how  any  relations  should  exist  between  the  Indian 
Asoka  and  the  Greek  princes  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  but  to  me  it  appears  natural 
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the  date  of  the  inaeription  some  period  saheequent  to  b.c.  205,  at  which  it  leema  yerj 
unlikely  that  Aaoka  was  lifing. 

To  obTiate  the  chronological  difficulty  it  has  been  raggested  that  the  Antiochni 
alhided  to  is  not  Antiochns  Magnns,  bat  Antiochas  Theos,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  261 
to  B.O.  246,  and  who  would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  Asoka.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  as  intimated  aboye,  historical  events  are  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  friendly  connexion  between  the  princes  of  India  and  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Theos.  At  its  yery  commencement  he  was  involyed  in  hostilities  with 
the  King  of  Egypt;  the  war  continued  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  reign, 
and  amongst  its  results,  were  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  Eastern  prorinces.  Media 
and  Bactria  became  independent  principalities ;  and  their  geographical,  as  well  as 
political  position  must  have  completely  intercepted  all  communication  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  It  ia  very  unlikely  that  an  Indian  sovereign  would  have  pro- 
mu^ted  any  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  we  should 
rather  look  for  the  names  of  Arsaces  or  Theodotus  in  his  edicts,  than  that  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  We  cannot,  therefore,  upon  historical  grounds  admit  the  identity 
of  the  Antiochus  of  the  inscriptions  with  Antiochus  Theos,  any  more  than  we  can 
recognise  an  alliance  between  Asoka  and  Antiochus  Magnus,  as  chronologically 
probable  upon  such  premises  as  we  derive  frY)m  classical  Pauranic,  and  partiy 
Buddhist  daU. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  guided  solely  by  the  latter,  we  shall  render  the  synchronism 
of  the  two  princes  still  more  impossible.  According  to  the  Dipawanso  and  Mahii- 
wanso,  Dharmasoka  was  inaugurated  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Buddha ;  his  inauguration  took  place  four  years  after  his  accession,  az.d  we  place 
the  latter  therefore  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the  Nirvfrn  of  Gautama. 
The  date  of  this  event  was  b.g.  543,  and  543 — 214=b.c.  329;  and  Asoka,  therefore, 
ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  before  the  invasion,  not  of  Antiochus, 
but  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This,  however,  must  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Tumour 
acknowledges  that  the  chronology  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is  here  at  fault;  he 
makes  the  error  amount  to  about  sixty  years,  and  conceives  that  it  was  an  intentional 
ritiation  of  the  chronology :  with  what  purpose  he  has  not  explained.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  determine  that  Asoka  cannot  have  been  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  according  to  the  chronology  either  of  Brahman  or  Buddhist.  That  Piyadasi 
was  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus,  or.  even  posterior  to  him,  is  erident  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  therefore  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  That  Asoka 
became  a  convert  to  Buddhism  after  commencing  his  reign  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 
may  or  may  not  be  true :  we  have  only  the  assertions  of  the  Buddhists  for  the  fact. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  true,  if  Asoka  was  not  the  author  of  the  edicts  in  question, 
no  inference  of  their  Buddhist  character  can  be  drawn  from  his  conversion  to  the 
fSuth  of  Buddha,  and  the  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  their  language  is  not  rendered 
less  equivocal  by  any  positive  proof  of  their  having  been  promulgated  by  a  prince 
who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  the  doctrines  of  S&kyasinha. 

But  who  then  was  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods }  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  The  term  is  eridently  an  epithet  applied  to  more  than  one  indi- 
ridual,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  any  one  person  exclusively.    We  have 

and  obrious.  Asoka's  kingdom  on  the  west  was  bounded  by  that  of  Antiochus ; 
his  father,  BindusCura,  had  received  missions  from  Antiochus,  Soter,  and  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus ;  and  as  Asoka  was  45  years  of  age  when  he  was  inaugurated,  in 
B  c.  259,  he  might  have  conversed  with  ooth  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  Paimachos 
and  Dionysios.' — 112. 
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BO  such  name  in  any  of  the  Brahmanical  traditioni,  and  find  it  in  the  Bnddhist, 
aa  indicating  a  ■OTereign  prince,  to  whom  it  coold  not  have  been  applied  oonaistently 
with  chronological  data,  npon  the  authority  of  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  That  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its  appropriation  ahoold  ezirt,  seems 
Tery  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  dominions  ruled  orer  by  the  prince  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  far  as  we  are  to  infer,  from  the  sites  in  which  they  are  found,  as 
Oujarfct,  Katak,  Behar,  Dihli,  and  the  Panjab.  A  monarch,  to  whom  all  India, 
except  the  extreme  south,  was  subject,  must  surely  haye  left  some  more  positiTe 
trace  of  his  existence  than  a  mere  epithet,  complimentary  to  his  good  looks,  and 
shared  with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appearance.  That  such  almost  uniyersal 
soYereignty  in  India  was  erer  exerciBcd  by  a  single  prince  is  extremely  improbable, 
and  it  is  undeniable,  from  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  been  sculptured,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  cotemporaneously  with 
the  year  of  any  individual  reign.  Thus,  in  aU  the  rock  inscriptions,  the  third  and 
fourth  edicts  are  said  to  be  inued  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  inauguration ; 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  in  the  tenth  year :  the  two  later  edicts,  in  point  of  time,  takiog 
precedence  of  the  two  earlier,  in  the  order  of  inscription — an  utter  impossibility. 
We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  simultaneously  inscribed.  Mr.  Piinsep 
states,  that  it  is  so  specified  in  the  Fourteenth  Tablet,  but  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  passage  in  that  sense.  That  it  was  the  case,  however,  is  obvious,  from  the 
inverted  order  of  the  dates,  and  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  whole  most  have  been  cut,  therefore,  at  some  subsequent  period  to  the  latest 
of  the  ^tes.  How  long  subsequent,  is  another  question  of  impossible  solution ;  but 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  rocks  of  Gujar&t,  Dhauli,  and  Eapur  di  Oiri,  were 
all  engraved  at  the  same  time.  The  operation  must  have  been  spread  over  some 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  reputed  author, 
if  he  ever  had  a  real  existence.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  several  countries,  or  influential  religious  persons,  adopted  the  shadow  of  a 
name,  to  give  authority  to  the  promulgation  of  edicts  intended  to  reform  the  immoral 
practices  of  the  people,  and  for  that  purpose  repeated  documents  which  had  acquired 
popular  celebrity  in  some  particular  locality  not  yet  ascertained. 

From  these  [and  other]  considerations,  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  my 
unqualified  assent  to  the  confident  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  object  and  origin  of  the  inscriptions.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  their 
being  intended  to  disseminate  Buddhism,  and  their  emanating  from  the  Maurya 
prince  Asoka,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  conclusions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  render  such  an  attribution  extremely  uncertain. 

[  I  have  allowed  Prof.  Wilson  to  state  his  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties at  greater  leng;th  than  I  should  have  conceded  to  him^ 
had  I  not  been  prepared  to  contest  his  leading  inferences. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  to  enter  upon  any  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  minor  evidences  and  coincidences  the  Professor 
has  sought  to  reconcile ;  as,  with  a  doubtful  text,  an  avowedly 
imperfect  interpretation,  with  one  of  the  historical  names  only 
partially  legible  and  dates  conflicting  inter  se,  the  most  elaborate 
solution  could  not  but  fail  to  prove  unsatisfactory.    And  Airther, 
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I  am  disposed  to  accept^  with  added  force,  all  that  portion  of 
the  Professor's  deductions  which  implies  crass  ignorance  of 
Syrian  and  Grecian  events  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of 
Piyadasi's  Edicts.      StOly  there  are  some  obvious  tacts  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  speculate.     It  is  dear  that  Antiochus^  as 
spoken  of  in  these  inscriptions^  was^  at  the  moment  of  their 
composition,  the  most  prominent  personage  of   the  western 
world  within  the  ken  of  the  Indian  court.     That  Antiochus 
ec^s  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  many  miscellaneous  items  of 
evidence,  now  available,  tend  to  show.     These  points  being  ad- 
mitted, it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  expressions  made  use 
of  in  the  second  tablet,  that  the  defection  of  the  Bactrians  under 
Diodotus — assigned  to  250,  B.C. — had  not,  up  to  this  time, 
developed  itself.     The  aUusion  to  the  four  kings  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain,  nor  is  it  obvious  why  that  particular  nxmiber  should 
have  been  selected.    As  the  text  does  not  enable  us  to  say  what 
position  these  kings  held  in  reference  to  the  more  influential 
Antiochus,  speculations  on  this  head  must,  of  course,  be  next  to 
futile.     Certainly  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  given  names,  with  any  combination  of  the  then- 
existing  monarchical  distributions,  remains  to  be  accomplished : 
whether  the  record  aimed  at  a  mere  vague  selection  of  the  more 
generally  known  Greek  names  to  complete  the  list,  or  whether, 
as  is  just  possible,  there  was  some  indefinite  remembrance  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  (311,  B.C.),  of  which  Seleucus  was  the 
subordinate  confederate  and  local  representative    during  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  of  the  eastern  rights  and  titles  of  which 
Antiochus  became  the  apparent  heritor,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  designations  of  two  of  the  parties 
to  this  league  open  the  list,  and  whether  Maoas  represents  the 
Cyrenian,  or  some  other  of  the  name,  or  stands  as  the  curtailed 
corruption  of  that  of  Lysimachus,  while  AH  Kasunari^  may 

^  MasBon's  eye-copy  of  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription  may  be  Tarionjdy  read,  Ali 
Kaaanari,  Ali  Kasadan,  or,  donbtmlly,  Ali  Kahaaanari.  The  initial  letter  ia  very 
nncertain,  and  might  almost  be  read  as  a  G.  The  third  letter  differs  materially  from 
the  ordiuiiT  Bh*s,  and  must  either  be  the  simple  JT  of  Court's  copy  or  some  com- 
pound of  8hf  under  Masaon's  representation. 
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chance  to  do  duty  for  Alexander,  Oassander,  or  Bome  Kving 
potentate  whose  cognomen  had  but  lately  reached  Indian  ears, 
we  need  scarcely  stop  to  inquire. 

In  his  first  paper*  on  the  Gim&r,  Dhauli,  and  Kapur  di 
Giri  edicts,  Prof.  Wilson  expressed  an  opinion  that,  *  although 
the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  incompatible  with  a 
leaning  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  yet  the  total  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Buddhist  system,  left  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  r&ja,  and 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  followers  of  Buddha/ 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the  Bhabra  inscription'  the  Pro- 
fessor frankly  admits  that,  '  although  the  text  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  yet  there  is  enough  sufficiently  indisputable 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  Priyadasi,  whoever  he  may  haye 
been,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha."  Our  leading  Orientalist, 
it  will  be  seen,  still  hesitates,  therefore,  to  admit  the 
identity  of  Priyadasi  and  Asoka.  With  aU  possible  deference 
to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  bound  to  ayow  that  I  see 
no   difficulty   whatever   in   the    concession.      We    may  stop 

*  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.*,  vol.  xii.  (1849),  cited  nearly  in  extenso  aboye. 
»  *  Jour.  Roj.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xvii.  (1S56J),  p.  367.  Supra  eit 
'  The  inscnption  opens  ^  thus :  *  Iriyaaasi,  the  king,  to  the  venerable  assembly 
of  M&ffadha,  commands  the  infliction  of  little  pain,  and  indulgence  to  animals,  it 
is  verUy  known,  I  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  respect  and  favor  (are  placed)  in 
Buddha^  in  the  law,  and  in  the  assembly.  Whatsoever  (words)  have  been  spoken  by 
the  divine  Buddha,  they  have  been  well  said,'  etc. — See  also  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 
1840.— Lassen  * Indischo  Alt.'  ii.  221.  [I  annex  to  these  notes  on  the  Bhabra 
inscriptions  some  interesting  speculations  of  Boumouf's,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
monument  itself,  and  the  probable  purpose  for  which  it  was  shaped.]  'C'ett, 
ainsi  que  1'  a  bien  vu  M.  Kittoe,  une  missive  adress^e  par  le  roi  Piyadasi  ii  TAi- 
sembl^e  des  Religieux  r6unis  k  Psltaliputra,  capitale  du  Magadha,  pour  la  sup- 
pression des  schismcs  qui  s'etaient  6lev6s  pamu  les  Religieux  buddhistes,  anem- 
bl6e  qui,  selon  le  Mahavamsa,  eut  lieu  la  oix-septi^me  ann^e  du  r^e  a'A^dka. 
La  forme  est  en  elle-meme  tr^-remarquable.  L'inscription,  en  ef^t,  n'est  pas 
grav6e  comme  les  autres  monuments  de  ce  genre  qui  portent  le  nom  de  Piyadasi, 
soit  Bur  une  colonne  monolithe^  soit  snr  la  surface  d'un  rocher  adherant  aux  floncs 
d'une  montagne.  Elle  est  6cnte,  et  tr^-soigneusement,  sur  un  bloc  d6tach6  de 
granit  qui  n'est  ni  d'un  volume  ni  d'un  poids  considerable,  n'ayant  que  deux  pieds 
Anglais  sur  deux  de  ses  dimensions,  et  un  pied  et  demi  sur  la  troisieme.  Ce  oloc, 
de  forme  irrSguU^re,  pent  dtre  ais6ment  transports.  .  .  .  C'ett  une  lettre  que  le 
roi  a  fait  ^aver  sur  la  pierre  avec  I'intention  avouSe  d'assurer  la  durSe  de  cette 
expression  si  claire  de  son  orthodoxie,  peut-^tre  auflri  avec  celle  de  £ure  tranaporter 
fEunlement  et  sCbrement  cetto  singuli^re  missive  dans  les  diverses  parties  de  rlnde 
oil  se  trouvaient  des  Religieux  .  .  .  I'inscription  est  Scrite  dans  ranoien  dialecte 
Mftgadhi.'— <  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,'  p.  727,  728. 
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short  of  absolute  and  definite  proof,  that  Asoka  enunciated 
his  edicts  under  the  designation  of  Priyadasi,  'the  beloved 
of  the  gods;'  but  all  legitiniate  induction  tends  to  justify 
the  association,  which  is  contested  by  no  other  inquirer.* 
To  assert  that  the  edicts  themselves  do  not  accord  in  spirit 
with  the  exclusive  intolerance  attributed  to  Asoka  by  his 
Buddhist  successors,  is  merely  to  show  that  they  misrepresented 
his  aims  and  desires  in  this  respect,  as  they  palpably  misinter- 
preted and  altered  many  of  the  original  tenets  of  the  religion 
itself. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  commentaries,  I  append 
Prof.  Wilson's  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  edicts: — ] 

The  language  itself  is  a  kind  of  PfiJi,  offering  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  words 
forms  analogouB  to  those  which  are  modelled  by  the  rules  of  the  P61i  grammar  still 
in  use.  There  are,  however,  many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer 
adherence  to  Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a  yet  un- 
settled state  of  the  language.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Frinsep,  when  speaking  of  the 
L&t  inscriptions,  "  The  language  differs  from  every  existing  written  idiom,  and  is  aa 
it  were  intermediate  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  F&U,"  The  nouns  and  particles 
in  general  follow  the  Pfrll  structure;  the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit  forms ;  but  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  PUi,  b  there  any 
great  dissimilarity  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  curious  that  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription 
departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  others,  retaining  some  compound  consonants, 
as  jTT  in  priya  instead  of  Piya;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants 
of  the  Devan&gari  alphabet,  while  the  others,  as  in  P&lf,  have  but  one  sibilant :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  the  vowels  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet 

The  exact  determination  ot  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  inscriptions 
with  P&U  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other,  would  require  a  laborious 
analysis  of  the  whole,  and  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from 
either  would,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  we  may 
be  content  to  consider  the  language  as  P&lf,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from  Sanskrit.  P&lf  is  the  language  of 
the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon ;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  were 
engraved,  and  consequently  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  however,  admits  of 
question;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that  Sakya  Sinha  and  his 
successors  taught  in  P611,  and  that  a  P&K  grammar  was  compiled  in  his  day ;  yet,  on 

^  Tumour,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vi.  1050,  and  vii.  930 ;  Lassen,  ii  271 ; 
Burnout  i.  633,  ii.  778;  Cunningham,  *Bhilsa  Topes,'  108;  Sykes,  *  Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.,'  VI.  460 ;  MiUler,  *  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,'  p.  23. 
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the  other  hand  they  affinn,  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only, 
and  were  not  oonuoittedto  writing  for  four  centories  after  his  death,  or  until  b.o.  163, 
a  date,  no  doubt,  Aubsequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptionB.  In  &ct,  the  principal 
authoritiefl  of  the  Cingalese  Buddhists  appear  to  have  existed  in  Cingalese,  and  to 
have  been  translated  into  P&lf  only  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

According  to  M.  Bumouf  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  earliest  Buddhist  writings  were 
not  P&U  but  Sanskrit,  and  they  were  translated  by  &e  Northern  Buddhists  into  their 
own  languiiges,  Mongol  and  Tibetan.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  P&1£ 
books.  The  Chinese  have  obtained  their  writings  from  both  quarters,  and  they 
probably  have  P&lf  works  brought  from  Ava  or  Ceylon.  They  have  also,  according 
to  M.  Bumouf,  translations  of  the  same  Sanskrit  works  that  are  known  in  the  North. 
It  is  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that  P&lf  was  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  at  the  period  of  the  inscriptions,  and  its  use  constitutes  no  concluriye  proof 
of  their  Buddhist  origin.  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being  the 
spoken  language  of  that  part  of  India  where  Piyadasi  resided,  and  was  selected  for 
his  edicts,  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people.  Hence,  also,  the  employment 
of  different  alphabets,  that  of  Eapur  di  Oiri  being  the  alphabet  current  in  Affghanistan 
and  Bactria,  as  we  know  from  the  Giseco-Bactrian  coins.  The  use  of  the  provincial 
or  local  alphabet  was  eridently  designed  for  the  conyenience  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
familiar,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  Devanfrgarf  was  that  employed  in  HindtistAn 
as  being  there  in  general  use.  The  popular  currency  of  the  language,  admitting  that 
it  might  have  been  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  nortii-west  of  India,  would  be  more 
likely  to  prevent,  than  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  '  sacred '  language,  and  its  being 
applied  to  snch  a  purpose  by  the  Southern  Buddhists  was  in  some  degree  probably 
owing  to  their  being  as  a  people  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  in  their 
eyes  a  sanctity  which  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  was  not  likely  to  possess.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was  understood  in 
aU  tiie  countries  where  they  have  been  discovered,  beyond  the  Indus,  at  DihU,  in 
Behar,  in  Orissa,  and  Gujar&t,  where  we  know  that  very  different  dialects,  however 
largely  borrowing  from  a  common  source,  at  present  prevail.  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
edicts  intended  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  at  large  should  have  been 
intelligible  only  to  Buddhist  priests,  or  should  have  been  perpetuated  on  piUars  and 
rocks  solely  for  their  edification.  We  may  therefore  recognise  it  as  an  actually 
existent  form  of  speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its 
origin  given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves — ^by  whom  it  is  always  identified  with  the 
language  of  Magadha  or  Behar,*  the  scene  of  Sakya  Sinha's  first  teaching — but  that 
there  are  several  differences  between  it  and  the  M6gadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit 
grammars,  and  as  it  occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Bumouf  and  Lassen 
remark,  stiU  nearer  to  Sanskrit,*  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north  than 
Behar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Panj&b,  being  more  analogous  to 
the  Sauraseni  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathura  and  Dihlf,  although  not  differing  from 
the  dialect  of  Behar  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
Sakya  and  his  successors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
then,  although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in  which  the  first 
propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines,  seems  to  have  been  rather  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper  India,  than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 

^  Tumour's  *  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,'  xxii.,  Bk  M&gadhi  mula  bh6sa.' 
'  Essai sur  le  P&lf,  p.  187,  'La  Palie  etait  presque  identique  k  I'idiome  saci^  des 
Brahmanes,  parce  qu'elle  en  d^rivait  imm^diatement.' 
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claM  of  religionistB,  or  a  sacred  language,  and  ita  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadaai, 
although  not  incompatible  with  (heir  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  aa  a  oondu- 
siTe  proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  religious  belief.  ^ 

[In  a  sabsequent  paper  'on  Buddha  and  Buddhism' 
(J.R.A.S.,  xvi.  229),  Professor  Wilson  enters  more  oompre- 
hensively  into  the  linguistic  question  touched  upon  in  the 
aboTe  note :  the  following  extracts  will  puj;  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  that  author's  present  view  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative antiquity  of  the  use  of  Sanskrit  and  P&li>  in  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures: — 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings  consists  arowedly  of  translations ;  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingalese,  Burman,  and  Siamese  books,  are  all  de- 
claredly translations  of  worlcs  written  in  the  language  of  India — ^that  which  is  com- 
monly called  lim  or  more  correctly  Fan^lan-moy  *  or  the  language  of  the  Brahmans ; ' 
and  then  comes  the  question,  to  what  language  does  that  term  apply  ?  Does  it  mean 
Sanskrit,  or  does  it  mean  F&lf,  involTing  also  the  question  of  the  priority  and  origin- 
ality of  the  works  written  in  those  languages  respectively ;  the  Sanskrit  works  as  they 
hare  come  into  our  hands  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  Nep61,  those  in  P&U 
being  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  Ava.  Until  very  lately,  the  language  desig- 
nated by  the  Chinese  Ftm  was  enveloped  in  some  uncertainty.  .  .  .  The  mystery, 
however,  is  now  cleared  up.  In  the  life  and  travels  of  Hwan  Tsang,  written  by 
two  of  his  scholars  and  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Julien,  the  matter  is 
placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  description  and  by  the  examples  which  the  Chinese 
traveller  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Fan  language,  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
proficient.  .  .  We  learn  from  him.  ...  All  this  is  Sanskrit,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  it  is  not  Mftgadhi,  the  proper  designation  of  the  dialect  termed  in 
the  south,  P&U.  .  .  Hwan  Tsang  also  correctly  adds  that  the  grammar  in  use  in 
India,  in  his  time,  was  the  work  of  a  Brahman  of  the  north,  a  native  of  Tula  or 
S&l&tula,  named  Po-n^nt,  or  P&nini,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  grammarian.  .  .  . 
The  Buddhist  authorities  of  India  proper,  then,  were  undeniably  Sanskrit;  those  of 
Ceylon  might  have  been  P&lf  or  Mftgadhi ;  were  they  synchronous  with  the  Sanskrit 
books,  or  were  they  older,  or  were  they  younger,  more  ancient,  or  more  modem  ?  .  . 
We  may  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  principal  Sanskrit  authorities  which  we  still 
possess  were  composed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  least;  how  much 
earlier  is  less  easily  determined.    .     .    . 

We  may  consider  it,  then,  established  upon  the  most  probable  evidence,  that  the 
chief  Sanskrit  authorities  of  the  Buddhists  still  in  our  possession  were  written, 
at  the  latest,  from  a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  as  much  after,  the  era  of 
Christianity. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  the  P61f  authorities  of  the  south  ?  .  .  The  prin- 
dpal  P&lf  works  of  the  south,  are,  therefore,  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  pa 
the  Sanskrit  Buddhistical  writings  of  India  proper,  and  date  only  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ajfter  Christ. 

'  P&lf,  means—original  text,  regularity. — Maha.  Introd.  xzii. 
TOL.  IT.  8 
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Professor  Max  Miiller  seems  to  oonoar  in  these  deductions, 

judging  from  his  remark : — 

'  After  Buddhism  had  been  introduced  into  China,  the  first  care  of  its  teachers 
was  to  translate  the  sacred  works  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  into  Chinese.' — *  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,'  p.  24.  London,  1857. 

Col.  Sykes,  however,  I  observe,  still  considers  that  he  has 
evidence  to  show  that  '  the  books  taken  from  India  to  China  by 
the  Chinese  travellers  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries 
were  equally  in  Pfill'  {Times,  May  21, 1857),  basing  his  argument 
to  that  end  upon  M.  QutzlafiTs  catalogue  of '  Chinese  Buddhistical 
Works,'  published  in  vol,  ix.  of  the  'Jour.  Roy.  As,  Soc.',  p.  199 
(1848). 
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XVIII.— RESUME  OF   INDIAN    PALl 
ALPHABETS. 


[In  continuation  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Art.  XYII.y  p.  8, 1  extract  the  substance  of  Prinsep's 
'  Completion  of  the  P&li  Alphabet/  which  the  decipherment  of 
the  Gim&r  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  enabled  him  to  yerify.] 

First,  however,  I  must  take  a  review  of  the  Gimar  alphabet,  tor 
it  is  evident  that  it  contains  many  additions  to  the  more  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  pillars.  These  additions,  to  which  only  I  have  time  to 
allude,  will  be  found  to  complete  the  alphabet  to  the  existing  standard 
of  the  Pdli  of  Ceylon. 

The  most  remarkable  change  observable  in  the  alphabet  has  already 
been  noticed  in  my  paper  of  last  June,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the 
letter  |  for  -o  in  all  words  now  written  with  an  r  in  Sanskrit,  but  on 
the  pillars  spelt  with  an  I,  as  ^^  >Af^Q,  etc.,  now  corrected  to 
rE-^ftlO  rdja,  dasaratha,  etc.  Although  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Sanskrit  in  which  the  use  of  the  I  and  r  is  indifferent,  still  the  in- 
variable employment  of  the  former  liquid,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  of  the  numerous  Prakrits  or  even  the  Apabhran- 
sasy  by  the  Sanskrit  grammarians.  .... 

Of  other  letters  made  known  by  the  Gimar  tablets,  we  may  notice 
first  in  order  the  t  or  ^h,  which  can  no  longer  be  denied  a  place,  or  be 
confounded  with  any  other  letter,  because  it  now  occurs  in  the  well 
known  word  gkarutdni  (S.  grihastdni),  and  in  me^ha,  ^hara,  ghdiOf  etc., 
of  the  Kalinga  and  Sainhadri  inscriptions.  These  words,  it  must  be 
observed,  occur  only  in  those  tablets  of  the  Katak  inscription  wherein 
the  letter  I  is  used,  and  which  so  far  resemble  in  dialect  those  of 
Qim&r.  The  orthography  Gigrihoitdni  on  the  pillars  is  girithdni.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  necessarily,  though  there  is  every  probability 
thereof,  that  the  g  is  never  used  for  gh  ;  but  when  we  find  the  aspirate 
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present  in  other  words  of  the  same  monnments,  suoh  as  ghantij 
sanghathasi,  etc.,  we  are  bound  not  unnecessarily  to  aspirate  the 
simple  g,  where  it  can  be  read  without  doing  so. 

The  nasal  of  the  first  class  of  consonants,  or  gutterals,  has  not  been 
yet  recovered,  because  its  place  is  generally  supplied  by  the  antuwara  ; 
but  in  one  or  two  places  I  think  the  >!?  may  be  traced  in  its  primitive 
form  of  C :  at  any  rate  it  may  be  safely  eonsirueted  so,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  form  in  No.  2  alphabet  ^  also  found  on  the  coins  in 
the  name  Simha  vihrama  (written  sometimes  nngha),  and  from  the 
more  modern  form  of  the  Tibetan  ^  ng. 

The  letter  yA  U,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  the  Sanskrit.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  be  tardy  of  discovering 
it  in  the  ancient  alphabet.  Yet  in  Pali  this  letter  takes  the  place  of 
the  Sanskrit  T2f  in  madhga,  mad?igama,  *  middle,'  and  perhaps  of  fj  in 
nifjiia  and  of  rdy  and  ryy  and  other  similar  compounds  which  in  pro- 
nunciation assimilate  tojh  ;  and  it  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
P&lf  than  a  Sanskrit  monument.  On  my  first  review  of  the  pillar 
alphabet,  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  letter  P  as  jh,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  word  k^y'*\f  majhimdy  coupled  with  ukasd  and 
gevayd,  domestics  and  ascetics,  but  it  seemed  better  explained  by  ri  in 
other  places.  A  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  Gimdr  tablets  again  leads 
me  to  consider  it  as  jh,  viz. :  '  sankhitena,  mafhamena,  vtsttUna,'  where 
the  central  word  is  written  «H"bJ.  both  in  the  Gimdr  and  in  the  Bhauli 
versions  of  the  concluding  paragraph.  Again,  in  the  pillars  it  is 
generally  inflected  with  the  i  or  the  d  vowel  mark,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  with  r% ;  and  lastly,  it  bears  considerable  affinity  to  the 
Bengali  "^  jh  which  also  resembles  the  ri  of  the  same  alphabet ;  I 
therefore  now  pronounce  V  without  hesitation  to  be  a^A;  and  I  must 
modify  former  readings  accordingly.' 

The  n  of  the  second  class,  or  palatials,  is  an  acquisition  upon  which 
thei*e  is  no  room  to  doubt.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  PdU  language 
that  this  letter,  which  has  the  pronunciation  of  ny,  both  supplies  the 
place  of  the  Sanskrit  compound  letter /»  in  such  words  as  rdjnah  ' 


^  ThiB  it  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish:  ex.  gr.  in  the  western  tablet  of  the 
Feroz  l&t,  ndsanian  nyhipayitd  ddnantdahanti,  may  be  Sanskritized  as  follows: 
•mWf'rSrr  ^nt^rW  ^Pt  ^T^lt%»  *  expellmg  the  murderer  (from  the  town 
or  community)  they  shall  give  him  an  alms.'  And  in  the  edict  regarding  animals, — 
ta  se  8qfive  nqfAdpayiiavis^e—^sach.  while  life  remains  shall  not  be  abandoned,' 
Vi^m({|d«M«  and,  in  the  last  tablet,  for  dhemma  niyame  n^hayltd  hhuye,  lead 
f^4A|4)^(^  *  the  mles  of  dharma  shall  be  invincible.' 
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of  a  prince,  and  ^miT  djnd,  '  order' — and  of  Wt  or  ny  in  such  words 
as  ^n^r:  anyatah,  else,  ^RTrf^  anydni^  others;  and  in  W^  tnanyais, 
Pali  mannate,  deems.  Now  these  and  many  other  examples  occur 
most  opportunely  in  the  Gimdr  inscriptions — the  letter  "K,  with  the 
necessary  Towel  inflections  ^  t^,  T,  nd,  or  ^  no,  being  invariably  em- 
ployed in  all  such  cases ;  as  in  the  sixth  tablet  above  quoted,  HliA 
MAlLbr+lJJL  anata  agma  paraJcamena :  whereas.in  the  DihU  pillars  the 
word  anatay  for  instance,  is  written  Mi.- A  annata,  with  the  dental  », 
the  only  one  there  made  known  to  us,  doubled  by  the  anuiwara. 

The  next  form  of  n,  belonging  to  the  cerebral  series,  has  already 
been  made  known  to  us  from  the  Sainhadri  cave  inscriptions,  X ;  and 
the  modem  derivative  forms  were  on  that  occasion  described  (see  page  * 
1045  of  volume  vi.)  In  the  present  inscription  this  n  invariably 
follows  the  letter  r,  as  in  Sanskrit;  ex.  gr.  D-UdlX*  Dhammacharanam 
'  the  progress  of  religion.'  The  vowel  ajBixes  are  united  to  the  central 
perpendicular  stroke  aa  U  ^  ne,  nd,  no.  A  few  words  written  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  dental  n,  are  found  in  the  inscription  written  with 
X,  as  janasa,  dasanam  (7th  and  8th  tab.)  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  grammatical  Pali  of  books.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
regular  Prdkrit,  this  is  the  only  n  which  ever  stands  singly  in  a  word. 

The  only  letter  of  the  labial  series  which  was  yet  wanting  to  us, 
ihejfh,  is  most  fortunately  recovered  through  the  indubitable  express 
sion  mdldni  eha  phaldni  eha  in  the  second  tablet  of  Gimais— '*  both 
roots  and  fruits' — ^written  fi'O'J^d  tittd.  In  the  letter  iui  we  at  once 
perceive  the  prototype  of  the  ph  of  No.  2,  and  the  ^  of  t)ie  Tibetan 
alphabet :  and  wo  see  the  reason  why  this  was  departed  from  in  the 
Kagari  form,  1|^  by  turning  the  slroke  outward,  lest  by  turning 
inwards  it  should  be  confounded  with  the  ^  or  ih,  a  letter  unknown 
in  our  old  alphabet.  With  reference  to  my  former  remark  on  the 
duplication  of  alphabetic  forms  to  produce  the  aspirates,  it  may  be 
adduced  as  an  additional  argument  for  such  an  assumption  tiiat  in  the 
oldest  of  three  plates  from  Kaira  with  copies  of  which  I  have  been 
lately  favoured  by  Dr.  A.  Bum,  the  ph  of  the  word  phdla  is  twice 
written  pp  in  lieu  of  ph,  which  is  the  augmented  or  aspirated 
form  used  in  the  other  plates,  and  which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
original  type  now  disclosed  to  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  hh  I  would  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  that  I 
have  discovered  the  period  and  cause  of  the  two  very  opposite  forms  of 
this  letter  which  are  found  in  later  alphabets,  as  for  instance  the  Mah- 
ratta  hh  and  the  Tibetan  hh  (which  agrees  with  the  Devan&gari  or 
Kutila  of  the  10th  century)  and  have  proved  them  both  to  descend 
from  the  original  tf ;  the  Mahratta  may  be  said  to  follow  naturally 
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ftom  the  SaiiLhadri  farm ;  the  other  I  ha^e  traced  on  the  Sauiaahtra 
coios  of  Skanda  aad  Eomara  Gapta,  where  sometimeB  the  one  and 
BometimeB  the  other  form  is  employed,  the  latter  being  the  natural 
oonrse  followed  by  the  pen  in  imitating  the  scolptared  letter  tf, 
beginning  at  the  top,  Tiz. :  f^,  whence  would  gradually  follow  &»  and 
if  with  the  headstroke,  common  to  all  the  modem  characters. 

The  Pilf  contains  bat  one  «.  We  cannot,  tiierefore,  expect  to  find 
in  our  ancient  alphabet  the  prototype  of  either  the  Sanskrit  If  or  ^. 
Of  these  letters  I  only  notice  the  early  forms,  because  I  have  inserted 
them  in  the  accompanying  lithographed  plate.  The  modem  form  of 
"^  would  seem  to  be  deriyed  from  the  94  of  the  Samudragupta,  or 
No.  2  alphabet,  where  again  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  was  intro- 
duced as  a  trifling  modification  of  the  letter  fj,  or  s, — ^in  fact,  by 
closing  the  outer  stroke  or  doing  the  same  thing  to  this  as  was  done  to 
the  p,  to  have  the  effect  of  duplication  or  aspiration.  Or,  it  may  be 
more  proper  to  consider  it  a  written  modification  of  the  more  ancient 
form  b  found  on  the  copper-plate  grants  of  the  third  century  dug  up 
in  the  Oujar&t  peninsula,  whence  the  transition  is  more  evident  and 
palpable  to  the  various  F&lf  and  Sinhalese  forms,  the  Cashmere  form 
and  even  the  modern  Ndgari  and  Bengdlf. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tdltba  tha,  If,  in  the  old 
alphabet,  but  there  is  plausible  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
originally  merely  the  murdina  or  cerebral  t  9,  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction,  invented  to  denote  another  modification  of  the  sibilant 
required  in  the  refinement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  In  the  oldest 
Gujaiiti  plates,  these  are  written  with  simple  linear  marks  in  the 
middle,  and  exactly  the  same  strocture  is  retained  in  the  square  *F&lf 
alphabet  or  stone  letter  of  Banna,  except  that  the  stroke  in  the  centre 
is  contracted  into  a  dot ;  further,  tbey  are  merely  rounded  in  the  modem 
Burmese  for  the  facility  of  writing.  In  no  other  alphabets  that  I  know 
of  are  the  analogies  to  the  original  type  so  faithfully  preserved  as  to 
shew  that  these  two  sibilants  were  originally  the  same  letter  reversed 
in  position,  a  mode  frequently  adopted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  before,  in  Indian  alphabets,  to  represent  slight  modifications  in 
sound  (see  voL  vi.  p.  475-6.) 

The  most  ancient  Sanskrit  form,  however,  of  the  t&Uba  th  is  one  I 
have  just  discovered  on  a  genuine  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ghandra- 
gupta  [Sah  Inscription].  This  type  is  evidently  the  original  of  the 
form  so  common  on  early  Hindu  coins  and  inscriptions,  whence  are 
directly  descended  the  Tibetan  ^y  the  Beng4U  H,  and  the  modem 
N&gari  If,  which  heretofore  presented  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  deri- 
vation of  our  alphabetical  symbols. 
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Having  fhus  leooyered  the  complete,  and,  as  I  consider 
it,  the  primeval  alphabet  of  the  Indian  languages,  I  have 
ananged  in  the  accompanying  plate  the  changes  each 
letter  has  imdergone  in  successive  centories,  as  de- 
duced' from  absolute  records  on  copper  or  stone.  The 
table  fiimishes  a  curious  species  of  paladographic  chro- 
nometer, by  which  any  ancient  monument  may  be 
assigned  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written,  even  though  it  possess  no  actual 
date. 

I  begin  with  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  because  I  suppose  that  the  alphabet  which  we  pos* 
sess,  as  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  was  that  in  which  their  sacred  works  had  been 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Buddha  himself,  who 
died  in  the  year  543  b.o. 

What  in  some  measure  confirms  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  Sanskrit  character  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ  (of  which  I  have  introduced  a  specimen  in  the 
plate  from  the  genuine  document  above  alluded  to),  differs 
only  so  much  from  the  original  form  as  the  habits  of  a 
class  of  writers  distinct  in  religion  and  more  refined  in 
language  might  naturally  introduce ; — just  as  we  after- 
wards find  an  equal  degree  of  modification  from  the  type 
of  Asoka's  time,  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  five  centuries 
later,  on  the  pillars. 

The  Asoka  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  which  may 
thence  be  pronounced  to  be  anterior  to  the  Gupta  series. 
The  Qiijarat  plates,  dated  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Samvat  era,  differ  but  little  from  the  Allahdbdd  pillar  or 
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SamudragTipta  inscription,  but  that  little  is  all  in  £Giyour 
of  their  superior  antiquity. 

Of  the  more  recent  alphabets  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything.  The  Tibetan  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Kutila  alphabet  is  taken  from  the 
inscription  sent  down  in  facsimile  by  Col.  Stacy  from 
Bareii ; — we  learn  thence  that  the  artist  was  of  Kanauj  ; 
and  we  see  that  the  Bengali,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
same  focus  of  learning  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  does 
not  differ  more  from  it  than  the  modifications  it  has 
undergone  since  it  was  domiciled  in  the  lower  provinces 
will  explain ; — ^indeed,  all  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from 
Ben&res  to  Katak  differ  only  from  the  Kutila  type  in 
having  the  triangular  loop  ^,  instead  of  the  round  one  ^. 

A  hundred  other  modifications  of  the  primitive  cha- 
racter might  be  easily  introduced  were  I  to  travel  south- 
ward or  to  cross  to  Ava  or  Ceylon ;  but  I  purposely  avoid 
swelling  the  table,  aad  include  only  those  epochas  of  the 
Indian  alphabet  which  can  now  be  proved  from  unde- 
niable monuments.  On  a  former  occasion,^  the  Amara- 
vati,  Hala  Canara,  and  Talinga  alphabets  were  traced  to 
the  Gupta  as  their  prototype,  and  thus  might  others  be 
deduced;  but  ouother  opportunity  must  be  sought  of 
placing  the  whole  in  a  comprehensive  table. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  again  regret  that  our  printers 
did  not  take  for  their  standard  the  form  that  would  have 
served  to  blend  the  Bengali  and  the  Hindi  into  a  common 
system ! 

[Prinsep's  observations  introductory  to  his  Chronological 
1  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  toI.  tI.,  p.  219  (March,  1837). 
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Table  of  Alphabets  appear  to  have  been  designedly  brief,  as 
the  seyeral  series  had  alreadj  been  freely  examined  and  des- 
canted upon  in  the  occasional  Essays  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  devoted  to  the  independent  illustration  of  each. 
The  definition  of  almost  every  letter  was  now  an  accepted 
tady  and  under  the  treatment  of  Prinsep's  practised  eye  and 
ready  hand^  each  form  might  be  compared  in  its  multiple 
transitions  and  ramifications,  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  Indian 
Palsdography.  I  have  copied,  literatim — ^in  pL  xxxvii.,  xzxviii. 
— ^his  original  synopsis;  but  as  his  labours  in  elucidation  of 
these,  and  other  cognate  alphabets^  were  detached  and  scattered 
over  many  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Journal  he  so  long  and 
efficientiy  edited,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  imitative  faculty  of  our  German  neighbours, 
who  have  reproduced,  in  movable  types,  these  and  some  further 
varieties  of  the  local  characters  first  deciphered  by  my  author, — 
to  introduce  into  a  printed  table  many  of  the  older  forms 
omitted  in  the  lithograph;  and  I  have  further  profited  by 
the  progress  of  type-founding,  to  add  to  the  general  series 
certain  provincial  alphabets,  which  illustrate  the  literal  changes 
incident  to  independent  naturalization,  as  well  as  those  due 
to  epochal  departure  from  the  parent  stock. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  observation,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  my  elsewhere  usually  accepted  authority;  but 
in  this  case,  his  unvarying  fr*ankness  and  candour  have  of 
'themselves  paved  the  way  for  my  justification,  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  had  his  intellect  been  spared  to  us,  he  would  himself 
have  been  prompt  to  reduce  to  a  more  consistent  and  mature 
theory,  the  imperfect  hypothesis  somewhat  hastily  enunciated 
on  the  initiatory  publication  of  these  fac-similes. 

The  general  subject  of  the  rise  and  transitional  development 
of  Indian  alphabets  spreads  itself  over  various  sections  of 
research,  and  requires  to  be  considered  (rom  different  points 
of  view,  the  more  «prominent  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
recapitulate  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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I.  Regarding  the  probable  date  of  the  earliest  uBe  of  the 
tjrpe  of  character,  of  which  Asoka's  edicts  present  us  with  the 
first  ertant  example,  Prinsep  hazarded  an  opinion  that  two 
centuries  of  anterior  currency  might  fairly  be  assigned  to 
that  style  of  writing.  This  idea  pre-supposed  somewhat  of 
sa  exclusively  sacred  character,  as  pertaining  to  the  alphabet ; 
but  by  no  means  implied  that  the  literal  series  did  not  pre-exist 
in  an  earlier  or  less  perfect  form.  A  conjectural  limit  of  this 
description  may  of  course  be  indefinitely  extended  or  contracted, 
but  I  myself  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge  considerably  the 
period  of  the  previous  ctdture  of  so  perfect  and  widely-spread 
a  system  of  alphabetical  expression.^ 

II.  As  respects  the  derivation  <of  the  literal  series,  Prinsep 
had  clearly  a  leaning  towards  associating  it  with  the  Greek, 
grounded  upon  the  similarity  and  almost  identity  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  each,  the  phonetic  values  even  of  which  fell  into  appro- 
priate accord.  That  these  similitudes  exist  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  or  degree  to  authorize  an 
inference  that  the  one  system  borrowed  directly  from  the  other. 
Prof.  Weber,  following  out  Prinsep's  idea  in  another  direction, 
has  sought  to  establish  a  Phoenician  origin  for  the  Indian  alpha- 
bets.' This  theory  I  regard  as  altogether  untenable,  for  we  not 
only  have  to  get  rid  of  the  inversion  of  the  direction  of  the 
writing — sufficiently  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  deriva- 
tive from  that  stock — ^but  we  have  to  concede  a  much  larger 
amount  of  faith  to  fanciful  identities  of  form ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  to  place  this  excellently  contrived  alphabet  in  juxtaposition 

1  Hnen  Thsang  gives  the  foUowiiig  account  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Indian 
alphabet : — **  Les  caract^res  de  1' denture  ont  M  invents  par  le  oien  Fan  (Brahm&) 
et,  depuis  Tongue,  lenr  forme  s'est  transmise  de  si^le  en  sikle.  l^e  se  compose  de 
qnarante-sept  signes,  oui  s'aMemblent  et  se  combinent  snivant  I'objet  ou  hi  chose 
qu'on  veut  exprimer.  Elle  s'est  r6pandue  et  s'est  dlyisde  en  diverses  branches.  Sa 
gooroe,  8'6tant  dlargie  par  degr^  elle  s'est  acoommodde  auz  nsa^es  deBpayi  et  anz 
besoins  des  hommes,  et  n'a  dprouvd  que  de  l^g^res  modifications,  ifn  gdndral, 
elle  ne  s'est  pas  sensiblement  6cart6e  de  son  engine.  Cest  surtont  dans  I'lnde 
centrale  qu'eUe  est  nette  et  correcte." — '  Mdmoiree,  etc.,'  p.  72. 

s  TJeber  den  Semitischen  TJrsprung  des  indischen  Alphabetes.— <  Zeitschrift,' 
1866,  p.  389. 
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and  contrast  with  a  system  of  writing  manifestly  claiming  a 
quasi-Semitic  parentage,  but  as  imperfect  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  expression  of  Indian  languages  as  it  is  possible  to  conoeiT^ 
which  we  find  in  concurrent  use  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
Northern  India.  Certainly,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  the 
P41f  alphabet  of  Asoka's  day  bears  every  impress  of  indigenous 
organization  and  local  maturation  under  the  special  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  speech  it  was  designed  to  convey. 
Though,  amid  the  marvels  that  are  daily  coming  to  light  in 
regard  to  the  march  of  languages  and  the  varieties  of  the  sym- 
bols employed  to  record  the  ancient  tongues,  it  might  be  possible 
to  concede  so  much  of  identity  to  the  two  sets  of  characters  as  a 
common  but  indefinitely  remote  starting  point  might  be  held  to 
imply.^ 

III.  Was  the  P&li  alphabet  sacred  or  profane  P  classic  or 
vernacular?  monumental  or  popular?  The  answer  to  these 
queries  must,  I  think,  be  decidedly  against  its  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  former,  in  any  case ;  it  wiU  be  safer  to  say  that, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  it  was  employed  both  for  one  and  the 
other,  and  stood  as  the  sole  medium  of  graphic  communication. 
This  primitive  character  may  well  have  proved  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  record,  so  long  as  the  language  it  was  called 
upon  to  embody  remained  as  simple  as  that  for  expression  of 
which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  originally  designed 


1  [M.  Barth^lmy  St  Hilaire,  in  a  reyiew  (*  Journal  des  Sayants,'  January,  1857), 
of  the  Talnable  work  of  M.  £.  Renan,  on  the  Semitic  Tiaiupiages  (Paris,  I860),  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  relatiTe  claims  to  priority  01  the  Inoian  and  Phoenician 
alphabets.  His  remarks  on  the  remote  antiquity  and  independent  and  spontaneous 
elaboration  of  the  Indian  alphabet  are  sonnd,  but  the  genex«l  argument  lb  marred  by 
a  want  of  due  discrimination  between  the  P6U  and  Sanskrit  influences,  and  is  deficient 
in  aU  refennce  to  the  oo-existont  Semitic  system  of  writing  of  the  ntfrthem  proTinoes. 
Tho«gh  I  do  not  concur  in  any  conclusion  that  one  alphabet  must  necessarily  have 
been  cUrired  from  the  other,  I  append  M.  St.  Hilaire's  opinion  on  the  question  as  it 
stands  between  the  two : — *'  Je  ne  Tois  pes  qu'il  repugne  k  la  raison  que  le  syst^e 
le  plus  parfidt  de  Talphabet  soit  aussi  le  plus  ancien.  L'alphabet  s^mitique  n'est  pas 
pr&s^ment  plus  simple,  quoique  moiti6  plus  court ;  il  est,  k  vrai  dire,  moins  com- 
plet  Pour  ma  nart.  je  oomprends  mieux  les  Semites  receyant  de  troisikne  ou 
qnatri^me  main  falphabet  indien,  et  Tadi^^tant  k  leur  usage,  en  le  r^uisant  de 
moiti6  et  en  le  mntilant,  que  je  ne  comprends  les  Indiens  receyant  set  alphabet 
informe  et  oonfus  et  le  portant  k  la  perfection  que  nous  sayons/— p.  62.] 
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and  adapted.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  element, 
it  was  necessarily  subjected  to  preyiously-needless  combinations, 
and  under  this  and  other  processes  perhaps  lost  some  of  the  stiff- 
ness of  outline,  which  it  may,  neyertheless,  have  retained  together 
with  its  original  literal  simplicity  among  the  vulgar,*  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  improved  style  of  writing,  suited  for  more  polished 
literature ;  as  in  the  existing  orthography  of  Hindi,  contrasted 
with  the  elaboration  of  Sanskrit  alphabetical  definitions.*  Prinsep 

^  Major  Gmmingham  speaks  of  <  the  extremely  rare  use  of  componnd  letters'  in 
the  Buddhist  l^endB  engrayed  on  the  BhUsa  Topes.  He  remarks,  *only  three 
instances  occur  throughout  all  these  in8crii>tion8 ;  and  they  are  certainly  exceptions 
to  the  common  practice  of  Asoka*s  age,  which  adhered  to  tne  simplest  P&li  forms.' — 
« Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  268. 

'  [  I  haye  elsewhere  noticed  certain  eyidences  hearing  on  this  question,  which  I 
may  append  in  further  illustration  of  my  present  ar^ment]  :  *  I  imagine  it  must  be 
conceded,  whether  on  the  indications  afforded  by  inscriptions,  coins,  or  Buddhist 
relics,  that  the  ancient  P&li  or  H&gadhl  alphabet  had  once  a  yery  extended  currency, 
and  likewise  that  for  a  lengthened  period  it  retained  its  separate  identity.  It  occurs 
in  Asoka's  edicts  at  Dihll,*  Allah&b&d,  Matia,  Bakra,  Dhauli,  and  Gim&r;  its  appear- 
ance in  these  seyeral  localities^  would,  prima  faeiey  imply,  either  that  it  was 
intelligible  to  the  people  at  large  throughout  the  circle  embraced  within  these 
geographical  boundmes,  or  that  it  was  the  recognized  sacred  alphabet  of  Buddhism : 
opposed  entirely  to  the  latter  supposition  is  the  departure  from  its  use  in  the  Kapur 
di  6iri  text  of  the  edict  itself,  and  the  modification  the  language  is  seen  to  biaye 
been  subjected  to  in  some  of  the  P&li  transcripts,  to  meet  apparently  the  local 
dialects  of  each  site.'  [I  do  not  im|)ly  from  this  that  the  edicts  were  ordinarily 
designed  to  be  within  reach  of  the  yision  of  the  people,  as  was  the  case  with  tiie 
Greek  tables,  eyen  if  it  was  expected  that  the  literary  cidtiyation  of  the  population 
at  larffe  was  sufficient  to  create  many  readers.1  "On  coins,  the  characters  can 
flcarcefy  be  thought  to  hold  any  relipous  signification,  but  the  ayailable  medallio 
testimony  contributes  largely  to  the  inference  that  these  characters  formed  the  ordi- 
nary medium  of  record  in  the  majority  of  the  states  included  within  the  limits  aboye 
adyerted  to.  In  this  alphabet  exclusiyely  are  expressed  the  legendB  of  numerous 
series  of  coins  of  purely  local  type,*  its  characters  are  found  associated  on  the  one 
part  with  the  Greek  of  Ag^athocles  and  Fantaleon,'  and  its  phonetic  signs  are  con- 
joined with  counterpart  Anan  legends  on  certain  classes  of  the  ^hat  coins.*  The  Bud- 

*  Of  the  two  stone  pillars  at  Dihli,  one  was  moyed  down  from  near  Khizriblid, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas— the  other  was  taken  from  Mirat — *  Jour.  Arch.  Soc. 
Delhi,'  p.  70,  1860  [yol.  i.,  p.  824.] 

^  Otner  inscriptions  in  this  character  occur  at — 1.  Sanchi — *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.', 
vol.  yi.,  ^.  xxyii.,  p.  461,  andyol.  yii.  pi.  Ixxiii.,  p.  662;  2.  Gya — Cayes,  'Jour. 
As.  Soc.  ^enf.',  yol  yi.,  pi.  xxxy.,  Nos.  2  and  3,  p.  676  ;  these  are  of  Uie  epoch  of 
Dasaratha,  wno  followed  Suyasa,  the  immediate  successor  of  Asoka !  3.  ^atak — 
Udayagiri  Cayes^  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  yol.  yi.,  pi.  liy.,  p:  1072 ;  4.  Kstak — Khan- 
daffiri  JBUKsk,  •  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bene.',  yol.  yi.,  pi.  lyiii.,  p.  1080.  And  we  majr  now 
add  a  but  slightly  modified  form  of  writing  as  discoyerea  in  the  Mehent616  inscription 
in  Ceylon.     *  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.',  yol.  xiii.,  p.  176. 

*  *  Jour.  As.  Soc,  Beng.',  yol.  iy.,  pi.  x.  and  xxxy.,  and  yol.  yii.,  pi.  Ix.  and  IxL 

*  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  yol.  y.,  pi.  xxxy.,  p.  8  and  9 ;  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL 
▼i.)  pp.  7,  8,  9,  and  11. 

*  'Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  yol.  yii.,  pi.  xxxii.  [i.  203.] 
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himself  has  originated  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  a  change 
of  alphabetical  symbols  might  be  incident  to  the  use  of 
a  more  perfect  language  as  compared  with  the  necessities  of 
the  local  P&li ;  and  to  this  I  am  disposed  to  attach  even  more 
weight  than  he  apparently  contemplated;  the  leading  conception 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  advance  displayed  in  this  direction 
by  the  S&h  inscription  at  Gim&r,  which,  because  it  contained 
the  name  of  Asoka,  he  conceived  should  be  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  He  was  content,  therefore,,  to  accept 
this  system  of  writing  as  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that 
employed  in  the  public  edicts  of  the  early  patron  of  Buddhism. 
However,  we  need  not  now  claim  so  distinct  a  concession  as 
this,  as  Asoka's  name  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent 
monument,  as  a  whilom  benefactor  in  a  similar  cause,  for  which 
the  Sah  king  claims  credit  at  a  later  day. 

lY.  Among  other  causes  that  are  liable  to  have  affected  the 
march  of  alphabetical  divergence  from  the  one  fixed  model,  may 
be  noted  the  cursive  departure  irom  the  older  form,  which 
though  not  exclusively  monumental,  was  evidently  better  suited 
for  lapidary  purposes  than  for  facility  and  rapidity  of  expression 
by  the  amanuensis;'  and,  under  this  aspect,  there  wotdd  arise 

dhist  relics  do  little  towards  elucidating  the  expanaiye  spread  of  this  stjle  of  writioff  ;* 
bat — if  rightly  interpreted — ^they  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  antiquity  ofits 
ordinary  employment  in  its  eTen  then  fixed  form/  [This  inference,  howerer,  does  not 
necessarily  militate  against  my  conclusion  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  excep- 
tional localities,  the  F&li  lansoiage  and  the  P&U  letters  did  not  become  the  special 
sectarian  yehicles  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  Sanskrit  tongue  and  its 
more  copious  alphabet,  whose  use  was  affected  by  the  Br&hmans.]  Dr.  Steyenson  * 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Nasik  caye  inscriptions,  *  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  Brfth- 
mans  and  Buddhists,  in  these  early  days  of  our  era,  liyed  in  peace  with  one  another, 
ttod  were  both  fayoured  and  protected  by  the  reigning  soyereiens ;  and  that,  among  the 
former,  the  Sanskrit  language  was  used  in  writing,  and  the  Pr&krit  by  the  latter ;  the  two 
languages,  nrobably,  holding  the  same  nlace  to  one  another  that  the  Sanskrit  and 
tile  yemacularB  do  at  present' — *  Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  July,  18^3,  p.  41.] 

^  rin  my  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  remarked,  *  We  haye  eridence,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  to  proye  that  the  eastern  nations  often  ayailed  themselyes  of  a  cnrsiye 
hand,  in  common  with  the  more  formal  character  reeeryed  for  inscriptions.  These 
would  each  be  natarally  affected,  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  forms — ^by  the 
material  which  had  to  receiye  the  writing. 

*Thus,  the  straight  wedge-shaped  elements  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet^  were 

•  'Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.*,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  108;  *  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  299,  etc. 

*  Layard,  *  Disooyeries,'  etc.,  846  and  601,  etc.,  *  Jour.  Bomb.  As.  Soc.',  yol.  xyi. 
p.  215. 
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a  still  more  obviotiB  reason  for  the  rounding  off  of  angularities 
as  the  complex  orthography  of  the  Sanskrit  gained  head  upon 
the  simple  letters  of  the  local  Pali.^ 

ringularly  well  fitted  for  easy  exi>reflaon  on  tablets  of  Babylonian  clay,  and  eqnally 
suited  to  rook  inscriptionB,  wnile  the  written  hand,  execnted  only  on  a  imootn 
Burface,  presented  no  difficnlties  to  any  series  of  curves  or  complicated  lines.  In 
addition  to  leather*  and  other  matenala,  the  ancient  Persians,  we  also  learn,  wrote 
upon  Tks^  (Birch-bark).  The  Indians,  we  know,  adapted  this  snbstance  to  the 
same  nses,*  and  possibly  the  Indian  Yedaa  are  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  this 
Tery  material ;  whether  its  employment  was  limited  to  the  population  whose  dialecta 
were  expressed  in  the  Arian  character  we  have  no  means  of  saying,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  Northern  Indian  races  knew  of  its  use,  the  M&gadhis  would  not 
hare  remained  long  deprived  of  it,  or  some  suitable  substitute ;  that  ^ey  also  wrote 
with  ink  is  amply  established  by  the  disooTery  of  letters  so  written  on  the  reUc 
caskets  at  Sanchi.^' 

Since  the  aboTe  was  written,  I  hare  met  with  a  most  apposite  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  my  opening  remark,  in  the  sha])e  of  a  Babyloman  clay-lablet— now 
in  the  British  Museum — or  about  600  b.c.,  which  is  impressed  with  cuneiform  characters 
on  the  one  face,  and  inscribed  with  PhoBnician  letters  on  the  other.  The  Babylonian 
character  is  not  very  perfect,  but  the  Phcenician  has  evidently  been  difficult  to 
execute,  in  comparison  to  the  simple  lines  of  the  associate  inscription ;  the  curves 
of  the  letters,  and  the  depth  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  Unes,  to  ensure  penaanenoe, 
have  clearly  puzzled  the  stile  of  the  artist,  whose  knowledge  of,  and  aptitude  in,  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  are  otherwise  sufficiently  apparent.  While  adverting  to  these 
subjects,  I  would  further  draw  attention  to  the  double  s^rstem  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  concurrent  reoord  of  spoils,  etc.,  almost  nnifonnly 
depicted  in  the  Eonyunjik  marbles,  where  the  one  scribe  uses  a  broad  stile  with  a 
clay  cylinder  or  book-tablet ;  and  the  other  appears  to  be  writing  with  a  more  pointed 
instrument,  on  some  pliable  materiAl.~See  Layaid,  ii.  184,  <  Monmoenta  of  Nmev^' 
pi.  58 ;  as  well  as  Nos.  69  and  15*  British  Museum. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  Indian  question,  I  may  remark,  in  ocf&olusion,  that 
the  tradition  in  Huen  Thsang's  time,  evidentiy  went  to  the  e£fect.  that  tiie  early 
Buddhist  scriptures  of  K&syapa's  council  were  written  <  sur  dee  feuilles  de  i&U 
(palmier),'  and  that,  in  such  form,  (il)  *les  r^pandit  dans  Tlnde  enti^re.' — 
vHistoire,*  p.  158.  Albiruni,  in  speakmg  of  his  own  experience  in  the  eleventh 
eentury,  notices  the  use  of  paper  (j^b),  andthe  local  employment,  <dans  la  midi 
de  rinde,'  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tdri  {t^j^) ;  to  which  he  adds,  *mais  dans  lea 
provinces  du  centre  et  du  nord  de  l'In£,  on  employe  T^oorce  int^rieure  d^un  arbre 
appel^  Umn  (jy)>  C'est  aveo  I'^eoroe  d'un  arbre  du  mdme  genre  qa*on  recouvre  lea 
*arcs:  celle-ci  se  nomme  bh^'*  ('f^^)* — 'Beinaud  M^moire  sur  I'Inde,'  p.  80ff. 
Further  references  are  given  to  '  Arnan,'  1.  viii.,  c.  iz. ;  Foe-koue-ki,'  p.  892,  etQ.] 

^  [Dr.  Weber  has  instituted  certain  philological  comparisons,  in  tiie  hope  of 

•  Assyria— P.  H.  Gosse,  London,  1832,  p.  546. 

^  HamzsB  Ispahfinl  ^Sl  f^^  ^>^^)  P<  ^^h  vxd  xxv.  *Libri  inventi  sunt, 
in  quibus  depositsd  erant  varies  eomm  discipline,  omnes  lingna  Persioa  antiqua 
scripti  in  cortice  tCbs.' — See  also  *  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  vol.  ii.,  125. 

•  Masson  in  A.  A.  p.  60  and  84.  See  also  fig.  II,  pi.  iii.  Hid.  Masson  oon^ 
tinuee  his  remarks  on  substances  used  to  receive  writing :  *  In  one  or  two  instances 
I  have  met  with  inscriptions ;  one  scratched  with  a  stylet,  or  sharp-pointed  imple- 
ment around  a  steatite  vase,  extracted  from  a  Tope  at  Darnnta ;  another  written  in 
ink,  around  an  earthen  vessel,  found  in  a  Tope  at  Hidda ;  and  a  third  dotted  on  a 
brass  vessel.' — See  also  *  Beinaud  Memoire  sur  I'lnde,'  p.  305. 

'  <Jonr.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xiii.,  p.  110;  *Bhil8B  Topet,'  299;  <JoQr.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  394.  » 
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This  Sanakrit  action  upon  the  indigenoua  form  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  able  to  cite  extant 
examples  of  the  P&li  letters ;  and,  as  I  have  claimed  for  the 
latter  an  antiquity  yery  inadequately  represented  by  their  use 
under  Asoka^  so  I  may  assume  an  independent  process  of  matura- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  former  language,  in  written  docu* 
ments,  which  is  not  necessarily  restricted  in  its  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  date  of  the  lapidary  models  of  which  that  monarch 
has  left  us  examples.  Indeed,  these  very  monuments,  in  their 
bearing  upon  each  other,  already  exhibit  the  early  phase  of  an 
irregular  advance  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  normal  letters, 
in  the  greater  amount  of  compound  consonants  to  be  found  in 
use  in  the  Gim&r  edict,  as  contrasted  with  the  Dhauli  transcript, 
and  the  still  more  simple  records  of  the  Eastern  pillars,  which, 
in  point  of  time,  are  absolutely  subsequent  to  the  two  former 
inscriptions.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  form  a  justifiable 
baais  for  a  line  of  arg^ument  I  have  elsewhere  adopted  in  reply- 


beiim^  able  to  detonnine  the  iiiitial  method  of  writing  in  India  by  ^o  definition  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  tiie  word«  employed  to  deieribe  the  endonement  of  the  edicts  ol 
Aeoka.  Following  out  the  Greek  and  l4itin  analorr  of  the  derivation  of  the  art  of 
writing,  implied  m  the  Yp4^,  *  to  mre,'  and  mtSo,  *to  scratch,'  he  contrasts  tha 
inflections  firom  the  roots  t^HI  vi^  ftnit  which  occur  in  tha  optning  passage  of 
these  inscriptions;  the  one  signiiying  *  to  smear,'  and  also  <  to  write;'  the  other,  he 
affirms,  mecninff  primarily  *  to  scratch  into,'  and,  secondarily, '  to  write.'  Any  exoln- 
ciYO  inoQction,  noweyer,  nrom  these  materials  is  denied  to  ns  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
words  oeenr  in  ahsolnte  jnxtaposition,  and  almost  as  if  they  were  eonyertible  terms ; 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  one  root  ezjats  with  almcat  a 
leading  meaning  for  writing  in  the  South  (and  in  Bengal  f^^ ;  while  in  the  north 
it  has  retained  a  nearly  exclusiye  signification  for  smearing,  plastering,  etc.  The 
t^l^,  om  the  other  hand,  whether  its  primary  intention  was  to  scratch  into,  or,  more 
nrohaUy,  to  draw  a  line}  holds  its  posilioB  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  in  the  dialects  of 
India  as  the  special  indication  of  writing.  Howeyer,  these  comparisons,  incomplete 
and  nnsatisfiEuilory  as  they  mnst  needs  be,  are  complicated  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  original 
deiiyation  of  the  word  l^pf.  In  the  P61i  transoripto  of  Awka's  edieU  the  ortho- 
graphy is  asBvred ;  bnt  in  the  Kajnir  di  6iri  text,  in  spite  of  Professor  Wilson's  most 
determined  conyersion  of  tiie  initial  letter,  in  the  nnmerons  instances  in  which  it 
ooeqrs.  the  word  is  palpably  and  nniformly  dipi  (dij^Ummj  dipiMtMi^  etc.),  which,  aa 
Mr.  Korris  has  shewn,  finds  a  coonterpart  in  position  and  meaning  in  the  Peisian 
Cuneiform  Inscription  ('  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  yol.  x.,  p.  247.  260,  lines  48.  66  of 
Tablet) ;  and  in  tne  Seythic  yenion  it  appears  aa  tipi,  with  the  same  dgnifieatioii 
(yol.  zy.,  pp.  19, 24. 187).  The  legitimate  Arian  likhitOf  occurs  in  one  passMO  aa 
die  eonrespondent  of  the  PUi  UkhUiUi  (Gim&r,  i  10) ;  bnt  usually  the  d^  titt 
northern  alphabet  answers  to  the  likh  of  the  south  (iy.  11,  y.  0). 
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ing  to  those  who  follow  too  implicitly  Prinsep's  first  idea  of  the 
progress  of  writing,  and  who  seem 

Disposed  to  admit  of  but  one  single  element,  as  liable  to  affect  the  march 
of  alphabetical  development — ^that  of  time.  To  show  how  fallacious  any  notion 
of  a  neeessarily  progressive  change  wonld  be,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  very 
slight  modification  that  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  in  the  local  alphabets  of  Gajar&t, 
etc.,  during  several  centuries;  and  I  would  inquire,  if  this  argument  is  to  hold 
good,  how  much  of  difference  ought  we  to  be  able  to  detect  between  the  alphabet  of  the 
Vallabhi  copper-plates,  which  they  would  date  in  the  sixth  century  A.n.y^  and  the 
style  of  writing  in  use  in  the  Western  Caves,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
characters  in  prevalent  use  among  the  Buddhists  in  the  3rd  century  b.o.  And  yet,  a 
reference  to  the  facsimiles  in  pi.  xxxvii.  will  demonstrate  how  essentially  limited  the 
alterations  effected  by  this  lapse  of  ages  really  were !  Prinsep,  as  wc  have  seen,  was 
prepared  >  with  his  usual  fairness— to  concede  that  there  were  other  causes  likely  to 
influence  these  alphabetical  mutations,  though  his  original  idea  had  clearly  been  to 
assign  all  impulse  in  this  direction  to  the  effect  of  time.  Had  he  lived  to  perfect  his 
theory,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  accepted  other  agencies  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  results  to  be  accounted  for :  prominent  among  these  would,  I 
think,  have  to  be  placed,  the  advance  or  retardation  due  to  nationality  or  other  local 
influences ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  account  for  the  various  separate 
alphabets  that  we  flnd  in  all  their  independent  diversity  at  a  later  period  of  Indian 
progress.' 

Frinsep's  own  impression,  above  reprinted,  will  display  how  little  reliance  could 

1  'BhilsaTones,'p.  149. 

*  As  my  readers  may  be  glad  to  learn  what  Albiruni  says  on  the  state  of  the  dis- 
tributive*7arieties  of  writing  current  in  his  day,  I  append  M.  Reinaud's  version  of  the 
entire  passage : — '  On  compte  plusieurs  6critures  dans  Tlnde.  La  plus  r6pandue  est 
oelle  qui  porte  le  nom  de  tiddha-matraea  ((Ji^Ui  Ju^j)  ou  substance  parfaite;  elle 
est  usit6e  dans  le  Cachemire  et  k  Benar^,  qui  sont  maintenant  les  deux  principaux 
foyers  scientifiques  du  pays.  Ou  se  sort  6galement  de  cette  ^criture  dans  le  Madhya- 
De^a,  appel6  aussi  du  nom  d'Aryavartta.  Bans  le  Malva,  on  fedt  usage  d'une  6criture 
appel^e  nagara  (S\j )  :  celle-ci  est  dispos^e  de  la  mdme  mani^  que  la  premie ; 
mais  les  formes  en  sont  differentes.  Une  troisi^e  ^critnre,  nom^  ttrddha-fu^fory 
(j^jd\ji3;i),  c*e6t-it-dire  k  moiti^  nagari,  et  qui  participe  des  deux  premieres,  est 
nsit^e  dans  le  Bhatia  (<Ljl^)  et  dans  une  partie  du  Sind.  Parmi  les  autree  6cri- 
tures,  on  peut  citer  le  malc&ry  (.  ^juL^),  usit^  dans  Malcascheva  (IajuLaL*) 
au  midi  du  Bind,  prte  de  la  c6te ;  le  besandiba  (c^JCyuuj),  employ^  k  Bahmanava, 
ville  appeUe  aussi  Mansoura;  le kam&ta  (d-^U^),  usit6  dans  le  Eanate,  pays  qui 
donne  naissance  aux  peraonnes  appel^es,  dans  les  armies,  du  nom  de  Eannara  {^y>^) ; 
Tandii,  employ^  dans  TAndra-Deqa  ou  pays  d'Andra  (^^auJ  jjl^  ;  le  dravidi,  usit^ 
dans  le  Dravida  ou  I>ravira;  le  lari,  dans  le  Lar-De^a  on  pays  de  Lar ;  le  gaura 
{i<jy)i  ^1«^  Ic  Purab-Deqa  (^/*J«^  S-^^)  ou  region  oiientale  (le  Bengale) ;  et 
le  bikohaka  (dxuJL^  )  dans  le  Gudan-Pourahanftka  (wl/L^;^  J^t) .  La  demi^re 
6criture  est  oelle  dont  se  servent  les  bouddhists  ( Jul!)*'— M.  Beinaud,  *  M^moiie  sur 
rinde,'  p.  298. 
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be  placed  on  a  jodgment  which  did  not  take  this  dement  into  oonaideration,  for  he 
aasignfl,  on  the  mere  gronnd  of  forms  of  letters,  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  Gujar&t 
oopper-plates,  than  he  does  to  the  Gupta  inscriptions ;  whereas,  we  now  know,  that 
the  Guptas  preceded  the  Y allabhis ! 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  tracing  the  alphabetical  advances  made  by  these  diffe- 
rent sections  of  Indian  races,  instead  of  comparing  two  series  of  literal  signs  that  had 
been  thus  far  matured  by  different  hands,  he  would  hare  worked  upon  surer  ground. 
To  support  my  assertion,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  varieties  of  types  of  letters 
to  be  found  on  the  nearly  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  If  we 
examine  the  Allah&b&d  writing,^  and  contrast  it  with  that  on  the  Bhitari  Lit,*  "^^ 
discoYer  considerable  difference  between  the  general  configurations  of  the  majority  of 
the  characters  in  each — ^varying  from  scarcely  perceptible  modifications  to  an  absolute 
difference  of  form  in  oUiers ;  for  instance,  the  ^,  if,  JSf,  Jft  and  J^  are  Tirtually 
the  same  characters  iu  both  inscriptions,  but  their  outlines  are  by  no  means  identical^ 
while  the  signs  ^,  ^,  |f ,  and  ^  are,  so  to  speak,  different  letters.  To  carry  out 
the  contrast,  let  us  refer  to  the  BhUsa*  inscription.  Here  again  we  find  a  general 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  letters  and  most  distinct  modification  or  absolute  diTcr- 
genoe  from  the  AUah&b&d  type  in  the  following  charact6ZB-^l|[,  ^^  If,  Jf,  Jf,  ^f 
^>  T>  f  >  Kf  ^>  and  9. 

y.  As  to  the  possible  influence  of  tlie  Semitic  character  of 
Northern  India  on  the  collateral  P41i ;  I  should  reduce  this  to 
the  very  Tnininmni  under  its  direct  Palaeographic  aspect/  and 
should  even  prefer  to  advocate  the  converse  proposition.  There 
are  here  also  some  singular  alphabetical  coincidences  which, 
however,  had  better  be  reserved  for  examination  under  the 
notes  on  the  Arian  character.  A  point  which  adds  mate* 
rially  to  the  difficulty  of  instituting  any  useful  comparisons 
in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  subject  is  our  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arian  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tree  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Hindti  Eush 
and  its  extension  iutq  the  sub-Himalayan  belt  towards  Has« 
tinapdr.    For,   as  in  the  case  of  the  Southeru  alphabet,  its 


^  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  toI.  tL,  p.  969.— See  Translation,  yol.  i.,  p.  233. 

*  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yoI.  vi.,  p.  1. — ^English  Yenion,  toI.  i.,  p.  240. 

*  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  Yol.  yi.,  p.  455. — Noticed  at  p.  245. 

^  [  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  the  Arian  alphabet  did  not  contribute 
the  letter  H^,  the  equiralent  of  ^  Id  its  own  series,  to  serve  in  the  S&h  inscription  as 
V*  The  original  character  has,  to  my  perception,  more  of  mechanical  coincidence 
inth  the  general  tendency  of  the  Arian  formation  of  letters,  than  of  homogeneity  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  South ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  soon  the  perpendicular 
centre  stroke  of  the  original  became  horizontal  under  local  treatment  The  proper 
Indian  b  «  If,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  of  indigenous  adaptation.] 

VOL  n.  ^    ' 
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earliest  appeanmoe,  within  our  ken,  is  in  the  counterpart 
edict  of  Asoka  at  £apur  di  Qiri  in  the  Pesh&wur  valley. 
Two  items,  however,  suggest  themselves  as  important  in  the 
general  inquiry.  (1)  The  greater  amount  of  pure  Sanskrit 
the  Eapur  di  GKri  inscription^  carries  in  its  text,  as  illustrating 
the  descending  course  of  that  language* ;  and  (2)  the  ultimate 
and  not  very  long  delayed  extinction  of  all  trace  of  the  once 
extensively  prevalent  Arian  character,  and  its  supersession  by 
the  more  exact  and  appropriate  system  of  writing  indigenous  to 
the  south ! ' 

*  r  *  Jour.  Eoy.  Ab.  Soc.,'  toL  xii.,  p.  236.] 

s  [  PriiiBep  had  already  noticed  tms  faast  in  connexion  with  other  data  then  at  hia 
command — *  The  Temacnlar  language  of  India  at  that  period,  then,  yaried  in  different 
mroTincee ;— it  approached  more  to  the  Sanskrit  in  the  N.W.,'  etc. — toI.  yii.^  p.  280. 
The  poflseflsion  or  sereral  letters  requisite  for  the  due  definition  of  Sanskrit  ortho- 
graphy, but  unneeded  in  P&lf  writing,  is  also  important.] 

>  [I  haye  usually  ayoided  complicating  the  simple  Palsographic  inquiry— on 
which  alone  my  data  entitle  me  to  speak— with  any  reference  to  the  important  light 
philology  must  be  ezj^ted  to  throw  upon  the  ^neral  Question.  I  depart  firom  my 
rule  in  this  instance,  m  citing  the  ori^al  and  highly  valuable  remarks  of  the  author 
of  Ihe  '  Dr&Yi4ian  (>rammar,^'  regarding  the  ezlBting  state  and  probable  early  course 
of  certain  Indian  languages.  Mr.  Caldwell's  position  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words : — 
*  That  the  I>r&yi4ian  languages  are  to  be  aflUiated,  not  with  the  Indo-European, 
but  with  the  ScylJiian  ffroup  of  tonrues;  and  that  the  Scythian  family  to  which  they 
appear  to  be  most  closely  allied  is  the  Finnish  or  XJgrian.'^  [The  scope  of  the  term 
Dr&yi^fen  is  defined  by  the  author  as  follows :]  *  Tne  idioms  which  are  included  in 
this  work  under  the  general  term  *  Dr&yi^ian'  constitute  the  Tenuunilar  speech  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With  tiie  exception  of  Orissa 
and  those  districts  of  Western  India,  and  the  Dekhan,  in  which  the  GujarlLthi  and 
the  Mar&t^^  are  spoken,  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  the 
Yindhya  mountains  and  the  riyer  Nerbudda  (Narmadli)  to  Cape  Cormorin,  is  peopled, 
and  from  the  earliest  period  appears  to  have  been  peopled,  by  different  branches  oi  one 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  mfferent  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  lansfuage — ^the 
language  to  which  the  term  *  Dr&yi^ian'  is  here  applied :  and  scattered  o£G3ioots  from 
the  same  stem  may  be  traced  still  farther  norui  as  rar  as  the  Bajmahal  hills,  and 
eyen  as  far  as  the  mountain  fiastnesses  of  Beluchistin.  The  Oujarfcthi,  the  Mar&thi 
(with  its  offshoot  the  Eonkanl),  and  the  Uriya,  or  the  lanfuage  of  Orissa,  idioms 
which  are  derived  in  the  main  from  the  decomposition  of  tiie  Sanskrit,  form  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  Hindii  population  within  their  respective  limits :  besides 
which,  and  besides  the  Drfcvi^ian  languages^  various  idioms  which  cannot  be  termed 
indigenous  or  vernacular  are  spoken  or  occasionally  used  by  particular  dasses  resident 
in  Feninsular  India.' 

'  The  idioms  which  I  designate  as  *  Dr&vi^dan '  are  nine  in  number,  exolusive  of 
the  Rajmahal,  the  Ur&on,  imd  the  Brahui.'     They  are  as  follows:    1,  Tamil; 

*  '  A  comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dr&vi^ian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  LengnagM, 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Caldwell,  B.A.    London,  Harrison,  1856.' 

^  Cf,  also  Norris*  Scythian  text  of  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun. — *  Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.,*  vol.  xv. 

*  The  discovery  of  this  Drfcri^an  element  in  a  language  spoken  beyond  the  Indus 
proves  that  the  Dr&vi#ms,  like  the  Aryans,  the  Graco-SOTthians,  and  the  Turco 
Mongolians,  entered  India  by  the  North-western  route. — ^p.  23. 
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In  this  indeterminate  state,  I  am  oontent^  for  the  present,  to 
leave  the  gefieral  question  of  the  progressive  development  of 
the  writing  of  India  proper ;  being  oonvinoed,  that  no  uniform 
or  absolute  law  can  'fye  enunciated  applicable  to  the  varied 
ciroumstances  of  the  whole  cirde  of  the  pakeography  of  the 

2,  Teloga;  8,  Caaaroe;  4,  Malayftlam;  5,  Tula — [the  roauuBing  Ibnr  are]  entirely 
unooltiTatod,  destitute  of  written  characters,  and  comparatiTehr  little  Known — 
6y  Toda  or  Tudara ;  7»  Kota ;  8,  6ond  or  Goand ;  9,  Khond  or  Kund,  or»  more  nro- 
perly,  the  Ku.  The  proportionable  numbers  of  the  sereral  races  by  whom  the  lan- 
iruages  and  dialects  mentioned  above  are  spoken  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

1  10,000,000  \ 

2  14,000,000  1 

3  6,000,000  f  go  ,.*  Q^ 

4  2,500,000  I  »V»»,W» 

6  150,000  \ 

6  to  9 500,000  / 

'WhUst  I  regard  the  grammatical  structure  and  preTailinjo^  characteristics  of  the 
Drliri4ian  idioms  as  Scy&ian,  I  claim  for  them  a  position  in  the  Scythian  group 
which  is  independent  of  its  other  members,  as  a  distinct  family  or  genus^  or,  at  least, 
as  a  distinct  subgenus  of  iongues.  They  belong  not  to  tiie  Turkisn  family,  or  to  the 
Ugrian,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  or  to  the  Tungusian,  .  .  .  but  to  tlie  group  or 
olaas  in  which  all  these  mmilies  are  comprised.  On  the  whole,  the  Dr&rii^an  lan- 
gua^  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family^  with 
special  affinities,  as  it  ai>pearB,  to  the  Ostiak/— p.  46. 

The  conclusions  arriTed  at  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Indian  languages  are 
summed  up  thus—'  It  is  admitted  that  l^ore  the  arriTal  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit 
spei^dng  colony  of  Br&hmans,  KshatriTas,  and  YaiByas,  the  greater  part  of  Nprthem 
India  was  peopled  by  rude  aboiiginal  tribes,  called  by  Su^krit  writers  lOdchchas, 
Dasyus.  Nish&das,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  receiyed  opinion  that  those  aboriginal  tribes 
were  of  Scythian,  or,  at  least,  of  non- Aryan  origin.  On  the  irruption  of  uie  Aryans, 
it  would  naturally  happen  that  the  copious  and  expressiye  Sanskrit  of  the  conquering 
race  would  almost  orerwhelm  the  vocabularY  of  the  rude  Scythian  tongue  which  was 
nioken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
ocrthian  tongues  possesses  peculiar  stability  and  persistency ;  and  as  the  pre- Aryan 
tribes,  who  were  probably  more  numerous  than  the  Axjans,  were  not  anuihuated,  but 
only  reduced  to  a  dependent  position,  and  eyentually,  m  most  instances,  incorporated 
in  the  Aryan  community,  the  large  Sanskrit  addition  which  tiie  Scythian  Tcnuumlars 
received  would  not  necessarily  alter  their  essential  structure,  or  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  influencing  and  assiinilating  the  speech  of  the  conquering  race.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  g^rammatical  ttrueiure  of  the  spoken  idioms  of  Northern  India  waa 
from  the  first  and  always  continued  to  be,  in  the  main,  Scythian ;  and  the  change 
which  took  juaoe  when  Sanskrit  acquired  the  predominance,  as  the  Aryans  gradually 
extended  their  conquests  and  their  colonies,  was  rather  a  change  of  vocabulary  than 
of  graminar,~a  change  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement  and*  vital  spirit  as  in  the 
matMel  of  the  lan^page.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  Have  the  merit  of  according  better 
than  any  other  with  existing  nhenomena.  Seeing  that  the  Northern  vemaeulars 
possess,  with  the  words  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  structure  which  in  the  main 
appears  to  be  Scytluan,  it  seems  more  correct  to  represent  tiliose  languages  as  having 
a  Scythian  basis,  with  a  large  and  almost  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as 
having  a  Sanskrit  basis,  with  a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  element.'— p.  88. 
*  The  Scythian  substratum  of  the  North-Indian  idioms  presents  a  greater  number*  of 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Oriental  Turkish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or 
nmily  of  tongues  of  which  the  new  Persian  has  been  nodiflcd,  than  with  any  of  the 
Br&vi^ian  languages.'— p.  39. 
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multifarioiis  languages  and  nationalities  embraced  amid  the 
indigenous  or  intrusive  races,  who  in  succession  may  have 
peopled  portions  of  that  land. 

I  now  insert  the  type  Table  of  transitions  of  the  Indian 
Alphabet  referred  to  at  page  41.  This,  like  Prinsep's  litho- 
graphed synopsis,  requires  but  little  introductory  notice,  as  it 
shotdd  be  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itself,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  I  have  modified  some  of  the  head- 
ings of  the  earlier  alphabets,  which  I  have  felt  bound  to  retain 
unaltered  in  the  artist's  copy  of  Prinsep's  original  fac-similes.' 

The  derivations  of  the  six  leading  or  epochal  series  of  the 
general  table  may  ordinarily  be  gathered  from  the  notices  and 
translations  of  the  original  texts  of  each,  inserted  in  various 
parts  of  this  publication.* 

The  so-entitled  Nerbudda  character  is  taken  from  a  set  of 
copper-plate  grants,  of  uncertain  date,  found  at  Seoni  la  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories;'  and  the  Eistna  alphabet, 

1  [  As  the  accompaxmng  Table  of  Alphabets  has  lately  appeared,  under  a  sUghtly 
Taried  form,  in  the  work  of  another  author,  it  is  necessary  tor  me  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  be  inserted  in  this  place  without  the  usual  acknowledgment.  My  Publisher, 
in  making  his  preparations  for  the  present  reprint,  imported,  at  my  request,  from 
Germany,  such  of  the  Sanskrit  types,  based  unon  Prinsep's  originals,  as  were  deemed 
requisite  for  tiie  illustration  of  tne  Palseographic  history  of  Indian  writing.  As  some 
difficulties  presented  themselyes,  on  the  amyal  of  this  foreign  type,  in  regard  to  its 
justification  and  .assimilation  with  our  own,  it  was  daterminea  to  set  u]^  the  entire 
table  before  it  was  required  in  the  order  of  the  consecutiye  articles.  This  was  done, 
and  the  first  rough  proof  had  been  submitted  to  me,  when  Mr.  Austin's  managing 
superintendent  intimated  that  if  I  had  no  objection  he  intended  to  lend  the  table  for 
publication  in  Mr.  Monier  Williams'  Sanskrit  Grammar.  I  of  course  assented 
wiUinely  to  this  arrangement,  merely  stipulating,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  for  the 
due  admowledgment  of  the  deriyation.  I  heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject  till 
the  work  in  question  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  Uniyersity  Press, 
when  I  naturally  lookea  for  the  expected  recognition  of  the  use  of  my  materials. 
Howeyer.  to  my  surprise,  I  could  discoyer  no  notice  whateyer  of  obligations  to 
my  publisher  or  myself.  Upon  making  inquiries,  I  diacoyered  that  there  had 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  terms  under  which  these  materials  had  been 
permitted  to  be  used ;  and  Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
made  aware  of  my  interest  or  concern  in  the  synopsis,  and  therefore  necessarily  fiiiled 
to  acknowledge  tne  merely  secondary  title  I  claim  in  its  reproduction.] 

*  [No.  1,  yoL  ii.  p.  8,  et  teq.  of  this  publication ;  No.  2,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,' 
yol.  yi.,p.  1042;  see  also  Steyenson,  *  Bombay  JoumaL'  July,  1863,  and  January, 
1864 ;  No.  3,  Art.  xix.  infirm ;  No.  4,  yol.  i.,  p.  233  \  No.  6,  yol.  i.,  p.  262 ;  No.  6, 
yol.  L,  p.  321.] 

3  [See  p.  726  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  yol.  y.  (1836),  and  also  Prof.  Wilson  on 
<  Chattisgarn  Inscriptions,'  *  Asiatic  Besearches,  yol.  xy.,  p.  607.] 
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V  V 
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y      Z      ^      '! 
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•n  Austin,  Hertrord. 
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SAH 
INSCRrPTION. 

QUPTA 
INSCRIPTION. 

(AUAhAMd.) 


9     >r    V         b  3         V         f     tf    if     3i 


KUTILA        -,..«.  ^  -J 

(BtvaiL) 
NERBODDA,       ^        ^       V     V 

K..TNA.  Ij        XJ,     a       . 

ja.moK.      &     ^    ^    ^(=^i^  ^    S     Zi      E     , 

PUNJAB..'     -wwfrfffztf-^^       t  -i  •%■   €    irf>iR 

KASHMIRI.     ^^773i;i:iri»^irTr     :!t^ 

BENttALI.  ^Wlt"^"^^*1»'<'^         «  -^^^» 

OEVANAGARf.  Y       ^T^^^^^'C^^^lf  IT 

Printed  by  Stephen  Austin.  Hertford. 
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which  follows,  was  obtained  from  inscriptions  at  Amar&vati  in 
Berfir.* 

For  the  more  modem  alphabets,  which  are  arranged  irrespec- 
tiye  of  their  rdative  antiquity,  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  such 


^  [Prinsep  ezplainfl  the  aonrce  from  whence  he  deriTed  the  materials  for  fhis  alphabet 
in  the  following  remarks :] — *  In  the  library  of  the  Asiatio  Society  are  ten  manuscript 
Tolnmes  of  drawinn  of  sculpture,  images,  architecture,  and  inscriptions,  forminff  part 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  (x>lonel  Mackenzie.  The  greater  portion  ofthese 
are  as  yet  unknown  and  undescribed.  None  of  the  series,  as  &  as  we  can  ascertain, 
haTe  been  published,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  haying  been  made  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  of  these  interesting  documents 
could  be  digested  in  some  couTenient  airangement  and  made  accessible  to  the  learned 
world,  especially  now  that  the  iuTcntion  of  lithoeraphy  offers  a  cheap  and  expeditions 
means  or  effecting  such  an  object.  We  were  in  hopes  of  combining  their  publication 
in  tiie  form  of  a  yolume  or  two  of  plates,  with  the  digest  of  the  Mackeniie  manu- 
scripts, which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Society,  the  GrOTemment  has  lately 
entrusted  to  the  Hot.  W.  Taylor  at  Madras,  the  author  of  '  Oriental  Historical 
Manuscripts.'  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  these  curious  yolumes,  Captain 
Cunningham  has  kindly  &yored  me  with  the  two  lithomphs  numbered  as  pis.  x.  and 
xi.,  yol.  yi.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng/  He  has  selected  toe  two  longest  inscriptions 
from  the  yolume,  No.  18,  entitled  *  Antiquities  at  Amar&yati,'  a  town  in  the^erftr 
proyince,  situated  on  the  Kistna  riyer  to  the  west  of  N&gpur. 

'The  majority  of  the  sculptures  of  Amar&yatf  seem  to  belong  to  amaffnificent 
dehgopa,  or  Budahist  shrine ;  but  there  is  an  admixture  towards  the  ena  of  the 
yolume  of  objects  of  the  linga  worship.  An  accurate  map  of  the  town  is  prefixed, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  ruined  dehgopa,  whence  the  relics  are  taken,  was  on  a 
mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  conyerted  into  a  tank.  It  Is  called  Dipaldinna 
(translated  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  '  the  mound  of  lights '),  which  so  resemDles  the 
name  of  a  similar  place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Dambadinna),  that  we 
imagined,  on  seeing  the  inscription  from  the  east  side  of  the  gateway,  some  nustake 
must  haye  been  committed ;  for  on  comparing  the  characters  with  pi.  xxyiii.  of  the 
'  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  yol.  y.,  p.  654,  their  pcnrfect  identity  with  the  Ceylonese  type 
of  old  Nftgari  was  manifest :  inaeed  the  three  initial  letters  appear  to  form  the  same 
word  ^mt^i* ....  and  the  same  combination  there  recognized  as  *Mahdr4f'a*  .... 
drew  Captain  Cunningham's  attention  while  copying  the  penultimate  line  of  the 
present  inscription. 

'  The  second  inscription,  occupying  the  two  sides  of  pi.  xi., '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./ 
yol.  yi.  [the  Kistna  alphabet],  ib  altogether  of  a  different  class,  although  the  book 
states  it  to  haye  been  procured  from  ue  same  town,  Amar&yati. 

*  The  character  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  caye  inscriptions  at 
Mah&bolipur  and  other  places  to  the  westward ;  the  essential  portion  of  each  letter 
also  assixnilates  yery  dosely  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Chattisgarh  and  Seonf  inscriptions, 
and  this  has  seryed  as  the  xey  by  which  I  haye  effected  the  transcription  of  the  whole. 
^  *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  uiat  in  this  alphabet,  which  we  may  aptly  denominate  the 
Andhra  character,  from  its  locality,  may  be  traced  the  jnudual  transition  from  the 
more  simple  Deyan&garf  of  Northern  India  (No.  2  of  AUah&b&d,  Gaya  and  Oujar&t) 
to  the  complicated  or  florid  writingof  the  Southern  Peninsula.  On  companng it 
with  the  Hala  Kanara,  or  ancient  ^amatic,  the  letters  »,  t,  y,  r,  /.  kh,  <A,  dh,  bhy 
which  may  be  reg^arded  in  some  degree  as  test  letters,  because  Uiey  naye  undergone 
more  variation  than  others  in  the  modem  writing  of  different  proyinces.  are  nearly 
identical.  There  is  also  an  incipient  loop  in  the  lower  line  of  many  of  the  letters 
which  becomes  afterwards  more  deyeloped  in  the  west  and  south.  The  TeUnga  or 
Telugu  character  is  one  step  further  remoyed,  but  it  springs  directly  frt>m  tiie  Hala 
Kanara,  and  retains  many  of  the  Andhra  letters  stUl  unchanged,  partictdarly  the  dk 
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type  as  cHanced  to  be  available,  amid  which  may  be  found  some 
isolated  forms  that  might  stand  but  indifferently  the  test  of  local 
criticism. — ^E.T.] 


and  th.  In  the  accompanying  plate  (*  Jonr.  As.  Boo.  Bene.,'  toI.  yi.  pi.  lii)  we  haye 
thought  it  worth  while  to  exmoit  these  resemblances,  ana  point  out  the  peculiarities 
noted^  that  no  means  may  be  neglected  of  facilitating  the  examination  of  other 
inseriptions  that  may  link  on  natiually  at  either  end  of  this  fragment  of  the  chain 
of  our  Indian  paheqgraphy/ 
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XIX.— EXAMINATION  OP  THE  SAH  INSCRIP- 
TION  FROM  GIRNAR  IN  GUJARAT. 

8ANSKEIT  INSCRIPTION,  No.  1,  FROM  JUNAGARH. 

[  I  insert  Jas.  Prinsep's  translation  of  the  S&h  inscription  at 
6im&r  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^ — 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  superseded 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  perfect  copies  of  the  monumental 
writing  than  he  was  constrained  to  rely  upon — ^in  order  both  to 
complete  the  record  of  his  contributions  to  an  important  section 
of  Indian  Numismatics,  and  to  serve  as  a  needful  introduction 
to  his  notes  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  which  retain,  with  but 
limited  exceptions,  their  pristine  value ! — ^E.  T.] 

After  the  announcement  made  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  that  the  Goyemor-General  has  acceded  to  my 
request,  for  the  deputation  of  an  officer  to  take  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  several  inscriptions  in  Gujarat,  which  haye 
turned  out  to  be  of  so  important  a  nature,  it  may  seem 
premature  or  superfluous  to  continue  the  publication 
of  the  analysis  of  the  less  perfect  document  now  in  my 
hands.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  uncertain  passages  that 
the  expected  collections  are  desired.  The  body  of  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  both  in  the  F411  edicts 
of  Gimdr,  lately  published,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  in- 
scription from  Junagarh,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  my  present  notice. 
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I  should^  indeed,  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Capt.  Laing, 
who  executed  the  cloth  facsimile  for  the  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  to  Dr,  Wilson  himself, 
who  so  graciously  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  when,  doubt- 
less, he  might  with  little  trouble  have  succeeded  himself 
in  interpreting  it  much  better  thto  I  can  do,  from  his 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  Sanskrit  language;  it 
would,  I  say,  be  an  injustice  to  them  were  I  to  with- 
hold the  publication  of  what  is  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  property  and 
their  discovery,  and  to  mix  it  with  what  may  hereafter 
be  obtained  by  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  spot. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  inscriptipn  itself, 
I  insert  Dr.  Wilson's  account  of  the  site. 

*  The  rock  containing  the  inscriptions,  it  should  be  observed^  is  abont 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Jun&gad,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  base 
of  Qimir,  which  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  marks,  I  should  think, 
the  extremity  of  the  Harydd4  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  Jainas,  as 
the  successors  of  the  Bauddhas,  greatly  honour  it.' 

The  rock  or  large  stone  above  alluded  to,  appears  to 
contain  all  three  inscriptions.  On  the  eastern  side  facing 
the  Gimdr  hill  are  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the  old  cha- 
racter ;  on  the  western  side,  the  Sanskrit  inscription  which 
I  have  selected  as  my  theme  for  the  present  occasion ; 
and  on  the  southern  side  a  third  inscription,  longer  even 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  somewhat  more  modem, 
and  less  distinct. 

The  western  inscription,  then,  is  near  the  top  of  the 
stone ; — ^it  covers  a  surface  of  ten  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  by  five  feet  in  height.  The  stone  is  a  good 
deal  cut  or  worn  away  in  two  places,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  has  been  lost  on  the  outer  edges,  the 
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irregularities  there  visible  proceeding  from  the  contour 
of  the  stone.  Capt.  Laing's  fEtcsimile  is  lithographed  on 
a  very  reduced  scale  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,^ 
vol.  vii.3^  pi.  XV. 

The  character  is  only  one  remove  from  the  Buddhist 
alphabet  of  Gimdr.  It  has  the  same  mode  of  appljring 
the  vowel  marks  e^  a^  and  o,  in  particular  to  those  excel- 
lent test  letters,  «,  n,  and  m.  The  vowel  i  is  still  formed 
of  the  three  dots ;  but  I  need  not  more  fidly  dilate  upon 
its  peculiarities,  since  I  have  already  inserted  the  whole 
alphabet,  as  No.  3  of  the  comparative  table  [Pis.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.]  A  few,  alsoj  of  the  principal  passages  are  now 
subjoined  on  a  larger  scale  in  pi.  xix.,  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  as  upon  them  rests  the  value  with  which 
this  inscription  will,  doubtless,  be  regarded  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  India,  on  account  of  the  historical  information 
it  is  calculated  to  afford. 

Once  transcribed  into  modem  Kigari  a  Sanskrit  in- 
scription becomes  easily  intelligible  through  the  aid  of  a 
skilful  pandit.  In  the  present  instance,  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  change  two  or  three  dubious  letters  to  enable 
Eamalakanta  to  explain  to  me  the  contents  of  all  the 
continuous  passages  which  still  exist  on  the  stone,  and  it 
is  fortunately  not  very  difficidt  to  imagine  from  the  con* 
text  what  must  have  occupied  most  of  the  spaces  now 
eroded  or  mutilated. 

T&AicauLTiON  OF  THB  GiBiri&  BsiDOB  Inbobiption  (Apbil,  1888]. 

(Be  it)  accomplished  !i    This  Tery  impaBsable  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  city 
(Girinagara') (16  syllablee]  with  wide  expansion  and  with  great 

1  The  same  inyocation,  iiddham,  ia  used  in  the  Skandagnpta  inscription,  pi.  i. 
'  The  Towels  of  the  word  Girinagar  are  wanting,  but  the  name  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, being  modem  Gim&r. 
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depth  of  strong  masonry,^  earned  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  said  hill,  filling  up 

the  intentioes  or  inegolarities  in  eyen  layers,  up  to  the  height  of  the  hank 

(80) by  a  chosen  (architect?)  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  being 

completed  most  sabstantially,  by  embanlring  off  in  yarions  ways  the  water 

(60) by  irorkmen  cheered  on  bykindneises,  and  with  a  yaat  abundance 

of  materials,  was  in  progress.  Then  the  work  continued  under  fiiyor  of  the  Ei|j4 
Mah&kahatrapa  (the  great  patron  of  the  warrior  class),  who  was  named  Sw&mi 

Chastina (and  was  completed)  in  the  seyeniy-seoond  year  of  his  son,  the 

Kshatrapa,  mindfol  of  'tiie  lessons  of  his  iaatnutefs,  tfaa  r^k  named  Aridftmft,*  in 

the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Mftrgairsha (afterwards)  by  an 

immense  inundation,  brought  on  by  heayy  rains,  oonyerting  the  whole  suzfiwe  of 
the  earth  into  an  ocean,  and  making  a  mass  of  mud  of  the  hill  of  Uijayata  (?) — .... 
by  the  tempestuous  wayes  of  the  Pale^ini  riyer,  and  its  seyeral  tnbuteries,  the  bridge 

(was  carried  away.     Subsequently) in  conformity  with  the  original 

design,  ^t  was)  repaired  with  blocks  of  stone  from  the  hill,  remedying  the  diffioultiee 
of  the  paasage  way  with  numerous  long  beams  and  trees  laid  across, — and  skUfkiUy 

uniting  them (A  second  time)  by  the  foroe  of  the  wayes,  in  a  fierce  hurricane 

and  flood,  (it  was)  broken  down  and  much  damaged, (after  which),  with 

stones  and  trees  and  piles,'  and  massiye  beams^  stretched  across,  it  was  again  put 
into  complete  repair,  with  an  indestructible  embankment,  haying  a  length  of  400 
cubits,  and  in  like  manner  haying  a  breadth  of  76  cubits,  in  a  wonderM  manner 

taking  out  all  the  water,  and  laying  dry  the  bed  of  the  riyer" by  Pupya 

Ghxpta,  the  territorial  treasurer  of  R&ja  Ghandragupta  Maurya,  (this)  was  caused 
to  be  done :  and  by  the  Tapana  r&ja  of  Asoka  Maurya,  (named)  Tushaspa,  it  was 
ornamented  with  cornice  and  parapet,  and  with  an  aitificial  canal  yisible  there, 
oyer  which  the  bridge  also  extended,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  approval  of  the  rij&. 
(Afterwards)  by  him,  who,  being  predestined  from  the  womb  to  the  unceas- 
ing and  increasing  possession  of  the  fortunes  of  royalty,  was  inrited  by  all  classes 
waiting  upon  him  for  the  lecurity  of  their  property— to  be  their  king : — who,  from 
dear  intelligence,  has  not  suffered  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life ; — ^who  is  £uthM  to  his 
promises— who  is  courteous  in  >peech— who  in  battle,  opposed  face  to  iaoe  with  an 
equal   antagonist,  and  threatening  to  discharge  his  weapons,  compassionates  his 

yielding  foe who  giyes  hope  to  those  of  their  own  accord  repairing  to  him 

to  beseech  for  succour presenring  the  ancient  customs  of  the  town  unin- 

1  ^^fi^  '^T^?)  ^^®  joining  or  cementation  of  masonry,  is  now  called  by  a  similar 
name>brdK    I  suppose  the  piers  or  foundations  to  be  intended. 

'  ^|l44^fX^|i4  (sic)— if  this  is  coirectly  traced,  it  contains  a  grammatical 
error,  in  the  substitution  of  "^  for  ;  after  if.  The  name  might  be  read  ^<ri;  or 
Budroy  were  the  preceding  word  namno.  The  date  may  be  roaaeither  varshe  thoiup- 
tatita  {me)  followed  by  numerals, — or  Art  damni  nashu  ikin*aptaH  vatsare,  in  tiie 
72nd  year  after  the  death  of  Arid&mfu  As  thero  is  a  epaoe  after  dwi,  tata  may  be 
also  supplied,  making  the  date  270. 

'  ^g<^^^K^<M|»  the  introduction  of  Dwdra  hero  is  hardly  intelligible, 
perhaps  we  should  read  anutalpdi  v&ri  tarana  uechraya  vidhantind — tiie  remoyer  of 
&e  impediments  to  the  flow  of  the  curront  from  the  beams  and  materials  that  had 
fallen  into  the  riyer. 

<  jifj|||||(||— the  distinction  of  ffoUu  and  latias  in  the  modem  wood  market  is, 
that  the  former  aro  unsquared,  and  the  latter,  squared  timbers. 

0  I  haye  given  to  this  obscure  passage  the  best  sense  in  which  I  think  it 
explicable,  as  tne  breadth,  76  cubits,  could  hardly  have  been  that  of  the  bridge  itself. 
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friagttd  hf  the  proud  and  inflolent; — who  ii  lord  of  the  wwMm^  of  Aranti, 

Amipa  (?)  Yiija,  Anartte,  Snzashtra Savwra,  Ki^kiM»  IQrita,  Tishat, 

and  othen,  all  conquered  by  hia  own  might,  and  maintained  in  their  fomar  pro^Mrity, 
and  all  theii  inhabitaatBy  botiii  high  and  low,  oonyerted  into  obedient  sobjeete— all 
tbeae  ooantriea,  nnder  his  majesty  (forming  one  empire),  and  ftimiahing  erery  object 
of  desre  and  gratification :  who  is  the  powerfol  leader  of  an  anny  obeying  him  fondly 
as  one  bom  with  the  title  of  a  renowned  hero  ;~who,  after  more  than  one  conqneit 
of  S&tkamiy  the  king  of  Dakahinapatha,  by  merely  a  threat  (of  attack),  oondnded  a 

peace  (with  him)  for  the  secnrity  and  protection  of  his  country and 

again  set  np  his  royal  banner; — ^who  baa  a  natoral  taste  for  ezerciaing  and  improving 
the  strength  of  his  hand,  according  to  the  roles*;— who  is  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  celebrated  sciences,  of  grammar,  of  polity,  of  singing,  of 
expedients  (mechanics  ?)  and  the  rest,  the  theory  of  which  he  has  gone  through,  and 
tolerably  retained  ;~who,  powerfol  in  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  oxen,  weapons,  and 

armonr exceedingly  clever  in  breaking  down  the  strongholds  >  of  his 

enemies  ;~who  is  every  day  happy  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  and  mercy ;— who  is  aifable 
in  manners; — ^whose  treasory  is  abundantly  filled  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  lapis 
lasoH  jewel,  brought  as  tokens  of  his  greatness,  offered  to  him  as  his  just  and  proper 
measoro  of  tribute ;  who  (understandB)  the  precise  etiquette  of  (courtly  terms),  their 
sense,  measure,  sweetness,  rarity who  is  of  correct  bodily  proportion,  excel- 
lent in  gait,  color,  vigour,  and  strength,  &o.;  in  form  and  limb  of  most  auspicious  aspect; 
— ^who,  of  his  own  (merit  ? ),  has  the  title  of  *  patron  of  warriors  and  king  of  men;' 
— ^who  is  crowned  with  the  garland*  of  flowers  won  in  the  Swayamvaxa  ceremony 
(or  tournament) ; — by  this  great  patron  of  the  warriors  (or  Satrap)  Eudra  Dkmk  . ,  . 
zealous  for  the  increase  of  his  religious  fiBone,  and  in  kindness  and  com- 
passion for  females,  and  the  lame  and  sick :  and  with  a  most  liberal  expenditure 
from  Mb  own  treasory  (for  the  people }) ; — consenting  at  once  to  the  petition  of 

the  chief  dtiaens ;— the  construction  of  this  bridge  with  threefold  strength, 

after  due  inspection,  was  ordered  to  be  done ; — ^thus : 

By  the  dignified  in  virtue,  the  chief  minister  of  the  great  Satrap 

the  road  was  also  lined  with  trees,  conferring  pleasure  (on  the  passers  by). 

Further,  by  him  who,  out  of  &vor  to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
restored  with  substantial  repairs  the  excellent  condition  (of  the  bridge)  to  the  good 

subjects  of  this  metropolis, — who  made  it  impregnable  to  the  torrents  of  water 

?  by  the  descendant  of  the  Fahlav&n  tribe,  Mavya,  the  contractor,  who  has 

finished  his  work  predsely  on  the  terms  of  his  estimates  and  plans,  so  as  to  give 

^  Most  of  the  countries  enumerated  here  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purftnas.  Avanti 
is  well  known  as  Oujein ;  Yrija  ii  the  country  about  Mathura ;  Anartta  is  mentioned 
with  Comboja,  Sindhu.  and  Tavana  M6rgana  ('As.  Bes.'  viii.  839,  341),  and  is 
therefore  probably  in  toe  Fani&b :— Kukura  is  enumerated  in  the  same  ust  with 
Benares;  Savara  is  called  a  wud  tribe  in  the  south-east.  There  are  three  Eir&tas 
named— two  (Chandra  and  Bajya)  in  the  north-east,  and  one  in  the  south  (pp»  839-41) 
Tishat  may  perhaps  be  read  Toshali  in  Katak,  of  wliich  more  hereafter. 

'  By  inadvertence,  I  have  omitted  the  repetition  of  the  word  myita  ^nl^fmt^fiw 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  line  in  the  lithograph. 

'  Beading  XK^ITHT^RT,  but  the  text  may  be  read  ^f|l|€|  making  it  'destroying 
his  enemy's  foree,'  or  again  it  may  be  Mi,^llM||M^4hK^ni^%  ^^^  skilled  in 
diminishing  the  power  of  his  enemies.   (The  Nfcgari  transcript  has  been  altered  thus.)' 

*  In  former  times,  Hindti  maidens  chose  their  &vourite  amon^  a  band  of  suitors 
by  throwing  a  garland  over  his  neck.    A  play  on  the  name  Ddmd  is  intended. 
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Batisfaction, — the  strong  man  and  oyercomer  of  difficulties,  surrounded  by  Ms  OTor- 
seers  {paitiijf — by  him,  the  establisher  of  religious  fame,  and  the  inoreaser  of  the 
glory  of  his  master,  was  this  work  executed."  ^ 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  the  name  of  the  great  Chandra 
Gupta,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander,  recorded  on  a 
genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  identity,  because  his  family  name  Maurya  is  added ; 
and  further,  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  no  less  famous 
Asoka,  immediately  follows,  designated  also  by  the  same 
family  cognomen  of  Maurya. 

On  first  discovering  this  important  fact,  and  perusing 
the  mutilated  fragment  with  Kamalakanta  pandit,  as  well 
as  we  could  make  it  out,  I  thought  myself  in  possession 
of  a  record  of  the  time  at  least  of  Asoka,  by  whose 
deputy  or  viceroy  the  bridge  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  long  string  of  complimentary  epithets  which 
fill  up  the  bulk  of  the  inscription  being  in  the  instru- 
mental case,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Favana  rqfena 
of  the  upper  sentence. 

This  turns  out  not  to  be  precisely  the  case.  A  con- 
siderable period  is  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Gimdr 
bridge,  partly  anterior  and  partly  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Chandra  Gupta ; — thus  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  Prince  named  Swami  Chashtana,  a  name 
rather  Persian  than  Indian ; — it  was  then  either  repaired 

^  Anuththitam  ^^[^fir^t  acoompUshed.  The  same  word  is  used  at  the  foot  of 
the  Allah&b&d  inscription— (vol.  yi.  978).  Bat  I  know  not  how  it  there  eluded  the 
apprehension  of  the  pandit  who  made  me  write  in  lieu  of  it  1Hqfj||^  'remaining 
firm  or  fixed.' 
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or  more  probably  completed  by  his  son  'Ariddmd  or  Atri- 
d4m4  in  the  month  of  MargcuHrsha  or  Agrahayana^  in  the 
year  72,  but  the  letters  which  follow  are  unfortunately 
illegible,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  era  then 
in  use  for  recording  events. 

The  bridge  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  river  Faleshini,  a  name  I  cannot  discover  in 
the  map  of  Gujardt.     Thus  temporarily  repaired,  perhaps 
by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  again  carried  away;  and  a 
more  thorough  reparation  was  commenced  under  orders 
from  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  by  his  prefect  of  the  pro- 
vince, Fupya  Gupta,  and  completed  in  the  reign   of 
Asoka,  his  grandson,  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  by 
his  Greek  officer,  for  so  I  think  we  may  understand 
Yavana  raja.    The  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant 
province  of  Surashtra  probably  had  but  little  affection  for 
the  Buddhist  monarch,  who  is  not  even  honoured  in  the 
inscription  with  the  title  of  rdja,  being  simply  styled 
Asoka  the  Maurya  !    The  name  of  his  Greek  employ^  is 
not  very  plain  on  the  cloth ;  it  may  be  read  ^{^^ — ^  by 
Tushaspa^^  a  name  evidently  of  Persian  termination,  like 
Gnshtaspj  Lohrasp^  etc.,  from  asp^  *  a  horse'  (Sans.  asva). 
Were  the  name  written  Tushasva^  we  might  have  sup- 
posed it  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Fhilippos,  having 
precisely  the  same  meaning ;  and  we  might  have  argued 
that  some  adventurer  having,  from  his  military  prowess, 
obtained  service  under  Asoka,  had  added  tiiose  new  pro- 
vinces to  his  empire,  which  we  find  noticed  in  his  reli- 
gious edicts,  and  had  at  length  usurped  a  considerable 
share  of  power  to  himself;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  Yana 
raja  whom  the  Muhammadan  historians  state  to  have 
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dispossessed  Sinsar  Chand's  grandson.  Bat  I  am  sensible 
that  I  haye  been  frequently  guilty  of  running  ahead  of 
prudence  with  my  deductions,  and  I  must  consequently 
draw  in  a  little;  for  it  may  be  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
word  yavana  does  not  exist.  It  is  preceded  by  the  letter 
IT,  which  I  have  rendered  u,  *  further,^  *too;'  but  the 
expletive  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  some  may  prefer 
the  reading  ^l^t^RT  tl1t|^^ilil%  'by  Asoka's  r&ja  (or 
lord)  of  the  floods  and  forests.' 

To  continue  my  history  of  the  bridge: — after  the 
last  repairs,  although  no  accident  is  mentioned,  we  must 
conclude  that  such  had  occurred,  and  that  the  bridge 
was  rebuilt  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  largest  share 
of  the  eulogistic  inscription  is  lavished.  The  opening 
passage  may  perhaps  be  recoverable  on  a  careful  re-ex* 
amination  of  the  stone.  Towards  the  close,  it  does 
indeed  mention  that  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
(backed  by  female  influence?)  he  strengthened  the 
structure  three-fold  at  his  own  expense.  Now  the  name 
of  this  prince  is  Budraddmd,  destined,  it  says,  from  his 
cradle  to  be  elected  to  the  throne, — ^his  title  is  £ajaMah& 
£shatrapa,  the  same  as  that  of  Aridama  and  8w&mi 
Chashtdn.  We  may  therefore  view  him  as  a  scion  of 
the  old  dynasty,  replaced  on  the  throne  after  a  tempo- 
rary subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  Maurya  sove- 
reigns of  India  proper. 

It  is  curious,  and  most  interesting  to  those  whose 
attention  is  engaged  in  the  subject,  to  observe  how  differ- 
ent ancient  monuments  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and 
help  to  their  mutual  development.  The  name  of  Budra- 
dam&  recals  to  our  memory  the  series  of  Surashtra  coins 
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described  in  my  journal  hardly  a  year  ago.  Among  the 
eleven  names  there  distinguished,  Budraddma  was  con- 
spicuous as  following  just  such  a  break  in  the  line  as 
would  be  made  by  the  cause  aboye  alluded  to.  Again, 
the  title  then  read  as  Maha  Eritrima,  the  elected  king, 
on  second  examination  agrees  precisely  with  the  present 
more  palpably  developed  Maha  Kshatrapa.  On  referring 
to  the  plate  of  Mr.  Steuart's  coins,  sent  to  me  by  Capt. 
Harkness,  I  find  that  I  so  read  the  word  at  first,  and 
noted  it  in  pencil,  but  gave  it  up  on  the  pandit's  ignor- 
ance of  such  having  ever  been  a  title  in  use.  Had  I 
possessed  at  that  time  a  comparative  alphabet  to  consult, 
I  should  immediately  have  perceived  that  the  right 
hand  twist  at  the  foot  of  the  k  did  not  then  denote 
as  it  does  now  the  vowel  ri,  which  was  formerly  turned 
in  the  contrary  sense;  but  that  it  was  the  cerebral 
sh  subjoined  to  the  ^  (forming  1c8h\  exactly  as  it  occurs 
on  the  Junagarh  ^  inscription.  The  p  also  deceived  me, 
being  more  pointed  than  the  same  letter  in  the  word 
putra ;  but  on  examination  of  the  coins  in  my  possession, 
I  find  it  generally  rounded  off  as  U,  and  never  crossed 
below  as  the  m. 

The  word  ^pr:  kshairapas^  although  wholly  unknown 
as  a  sovereign  title  to  modem  Hindiis,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the 
Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely  a  soften- 
ing of  the  initial  letter,  as  satpauhs,  Satrapay  the  prefect 
of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system  of  government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  ever 

1  I  have  befow  lemarlLed  that  this  town  eeems  called  after  the  Greek  prince, 
Taranagada. 
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been  traced.  It  is  called  a  Persian  title,  but  the  Persian 
dictionaries  only  contain  s-^/:^  Satrai,  as  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  governor  of  a  province,  without  explanation 
of  its  origin.  In  Sanskrit  it  signifies  the  ruler,  feeder, 
or  patron  of  the  kshatra  or  military  class ;  and  now  that 
we  know  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  east  of  the 
Euphrates  to  have  been  a  near  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit, 
we  may  conclude  that  Satrapa  had  the  same  signification 
in  Ariana.  It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  speculate  on 
the  purport  of  the  term  in  the  Persian  polity,  but  it  is  a 
£EU)t  weU  known  that  the  effeminate  Persians  at  a  very 
early  period  were  in  the  habit  of  governing  their  nume- 
rous tributary  provinces  by  mercenary  troops.  The  same 
system,  and  the  same  denomination  of  Satrap,  was  adopted 
and  retained  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  both  when 
Greek  and  native  officers  were  employed :  and  instances 
are  frequent  enough  of  the  Satraps  assuming  to  them- 
selves independence  and  a  regal  title. 

The  Satrapies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  are  not 
supposed  to  have  extended  across  the  Indus.  If,  in  Alex- 
ander's time,  this  limit  was  first  transgressed,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  or  the  Parthians,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sindh,  Katch,  and  Gujarat.^  The 
present  inscription  may  incline  the  learned  to  conclude 
that  Surashtra  was  before  then  one  of  the  Satrapies  of 
the  empire,  firom  the  name  of  Chastan,  the  Satrap,  who 
is  stated  to  have  first  erected  the  bridge,  and  who  must 
have  preceded  Chandragupta.  Eudra,  Viswa,  and  others 
of  the  list  are  more  Indian  in  sound.     It  is  remarkable 

1  See  '  Jour.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng./  yoL  yi.,  p.  885,  for  Vinoenf  s  authority  on  this 
subject. 
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that  in  the  long  string  of  epithets  applied  even  to  Eudra- 
damd;  the  chosen  Satrap,  there  is  none  which  bears  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Hindti  mythology ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coins  of  the  whole  dynasty  bear  an 
emblem  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  either  of 
Mithraio  or  of  Buddhist  import.  The  name  Jinad&m& 
(wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace)  is  decidedly  Buddhistic; 
and  the  epithet  applied  in  the  inscription  to  Budradama, 
— *who,  from  right  persuasion,  never  put  any  living 
creature  to  death,' — ^proves  that  Eudra's  opinions  were 
at  any  rate  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  important 
Buddhist  establishment  at  Gimar. 

The  style  of  prose  eulogy  employed  by  the  composer 
of  the  inscription  puts  us  much  in  mind  of  our  old  friend, 
the  Allahabad  column.  It  has  its  corresponding  list  of 
countries  conquered  and  equitably  ruled ;  but  few  of  the 
names  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  in  the  two. 
Avanti  or  Ujjayani,  and  Vrija  (if  the  latter  name  be 
correctly  read)  are  of  the  most  importance  as  implying 
that  the  elected  kings  of  the  Sah  family,  or  the  Satraps 
of  Surashtra,  as  we  may  now  more  properly  call  them, 
had  acquired  dominion  over  all  the  central  portion  of 
India,  driving  back  the  Magadha  sovereigns  (who  had 
previously  spread  their  hands  to  the  farthest  west),  into 
their  own  Gangetic  limits.  The  other  places,  Anartta, 
Kukura,  etc.,  are  probably  provinces  to  the  northwest, 
out  of  India  proper.  One  other  name,  however,  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  the  king  of  the  Dakhan  (Dak- 
shinapatha),  who  was  twice  threatened  with  an  invasion, 
and  brought  to  sue  for  peace.  His  name  is  Satakami, 
the  same  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  of  the 

TOI.    11.  5 
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Andhra  kings  extracted  by  Wilford  from  the  Bhdgavat 
and  other  Pur&nas.  It  is  a  patronymic,  from  ipnrf^, 
^the  hundred  eared/  which  was,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  fSamily;  and  Satakami  was 
probably  the  surname  of  all  the  line,  though  not 
repeated  everywhere  in  the  versified  enumeration  of 
the  Puranas. 

The  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has  hitherto 
been  as  uncertain  as  the  period  of  its  sway.  Wilford 
says  in  one  place  that  the  Andhra  princes  ^  made  a  most 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above 
800  years  ;'^  again,  that  Andhra  and  Koshala  (near 
Ealinga)  are  used  synonymously  by  some  Hindii  authors: 
again,  that  Sri  Cama*deva  took  the  title  of  king  of  Tri- 
kalinga,  or  of  the  three  shores,  to  the  east  and  west  and 
south  of  India.^  From  our  inscription  we  perceive  that 
the  general  term  of  Dakshinapatha  agrees  well  with  the 
latter  definition,  and  we  may  rest  content  with  denoting 
the  Satakamis  as  kings  of  the  Peninsula. 

Further,  as  to  their  age,  we  find  one  of  the  name  con- 
temporary with  Budradami  who  followed  Asoka(we  can- 
not say  at  what  precise  distance).  Wilford  brings  them 
much  lower  down,  frx)m  the  third  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  in  order  to  square  the  last  of  their  name, 
Pulomarohi,  or  Puliman,  with  the  Pulomien*  of  the 
Chinese. 

He  is  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  there  were 
Andhras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when, 
says  Pliny,  *  the  Andaree  kings  were  very  powerful  in 

1  'Afliatic  Besearohes,'  vol.  iz.  p.  101.  *  Ibid,  p.  104. 

'  Quere.    Is  not  Brahman  written  with  thii  orthography  in  Chinese } 
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India,  having  no  less  than  thirty  fortified  cities,  on  army 
of  100,000  men  and  1000  elephants,* 

We  must,  therefore,  consent  to  throw  back  the 
Andhras ;  and,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  faU  into  a 
general  and  single  line  of  paramount  Indian  kings,  as 
Wilford  would  insist,  let  them  run  in  a  parallel  line, 
along  with  the  lines  of  Surashtra,  Ujjain,  Magadha,  and 
others,  individuals  of  each  line  in  turn  obtaining  by  their 
talent,  prowess,  or  good  fortune,  a  temporary  ascendancy 
over  their  neighbours :  thus  at  length  we  may  hope  to  fulfil 
Capt.  Tod's  prophecy, — *  let  us  master  the  characters  on 
the  columns  of  Indrapreshta,  Prayag,  and  Mewar,  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarh,  at  Bijollie  on  the  Aravulli,  and  in  the 
Jain  temples  scattered  over  India,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrive  at  just  and  satiirfactory  conclusions  (in 
regard  to  Indian  history)."^ 

[Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  has  most  obligingly  jhvored  me  with 
the  subjoined  revised  translation  of  the  interesting  montmiental 
reooid  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The 
text  tqpon  which  the  interpretation  is  based  is  derived  fixnn  an 
independent  Devan&gari  transcript  of  the  original^  I  had  pre* 
pared  with  much  care  from  the  improved  &c-8imile  of  Messrs. 
Westergaard  and  Jacob,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Boy.  As.  Soc.  for  April,  1842.  Prof.  Wilson  has  of 
course  referred  to  the  amended  lithographed  transcript  of  this 

>  The  name  S&ragan,  riyen  in  the  PeriplnB  as  of  a  soyereiffn  that  hBd  formerly 
feigned  at  KalUe&a  (near  Bombay),  has  some  leseakblanee  to  Stokanii ;  Irat  I  will 
not  build  upon  inch  onoertain  groniid. 

>  Tod's  '  R&jasth&iL/ i.  45 :  he  giyes  a  enrions  deriyation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
name  of  Junagarii:— *'The  <aaeient  tSij,*  par  ^inenee,  is  the  only  name  thii  old 
ei^tal,  at  the  foot  of,  and  ^[oarding,  the  sacred  moont  6trn6r,  is  hnown  by.  Abnl 
If  txl  says  it  had  long  remained  desolate  and  unknown,  and  was  diseoyered  by  mere 
aeeident.    Tradition  eyen  being  silent,  they  giye  it  the  emphatic  name  of  Jmta,  *  old,* 

SirA,  <  fortress.'    I  hate  Htile  donbt  that  it  is  tiie  jbdldniga  or  Asilgorh  of  the 
lamlote  annalL  where  it  is  said  that  prince  Asil  raised  a  fortress,  caSed  after  bin, 
near  to  Gimfff,  by  the  consent  ot  the  Dabi  prince,  his  uncle.'' 
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writing,  and  verified  my  doubtful  readings.  His  Sanskrit  text 
and  commentaries  will  be  reserved  for  separate  publication,  in 
the  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  The  matured  result  is  all  that  I  need 
desire  to  present  to  my  readers. — ^E.  T.  ] 

RSVTSED  TaA.N8IJLTI0N  OF  THB  SaH   INSCRIPTION  ON  THB  GiBNJbl  RoCK. 

(1).  This  perfect,  deli^htftil,  beaatifiil  (causeway?)  from  Girinagar  to  the  foot  of 

(was  constracted)  of ...  .  stone  (and  in)  breadth,  length,  and  height, 

was  firmly  bnilt  as  a  pablic  road along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain 

Emnloos  ^ . .  .  .  formed  .... 

(2). ,  ....  by  that  artificial  causeway,  and  still  renowned. 

(3  and  4) remains  in  a  great  heap  .  . ,  then  this  ...  in  the  year  two 

(and)  seventy  (?)  of  the  royal  Mahahshatrapa'  Rudra  Daman,  whose  name  is  re- 
peated by  the  venerable,  the  son  of  the  royal  Mahahshatrapa,  of  well  selected 
name,  Swami  Chandana.* 

(5).  In  the  dark  half  of  Maiga  Sirsha,  the  earth  was  converted  as  it  were  into 
a  sea,  by  heavily  raining  Panjanyn,  so  that  the  golden  sand  of  the  mountain  (was 
washed  away  ?). 

(6).  And  by  the  exceeding  violent  currents  of  the  Palesini,  and  other  rivers, 
destroying,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  world,  all  that  sought  an  asylum,  even  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  along  the  skirt,  and  bringing  down  the  trees 
from  the  peak,  the  causeway  (was  broken  down  ?). 

(7).  And  this  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  strong  wind,  the  water  rushed 
down  like  a  cataract,  sweeping  away  Ihe  stones,  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  along  the 
river,  by  (whose  joint  efforts)  four  hundred  cubits  (were  thrown  down) 

(8).  And  seventy  cubits  (more)  broken  by  the  torrent 

was  caused  to  be  made  by  Pushpagupta,  the  chief  artificer'  of  the  Maurya  King 

Chandragupta,  by  Tushasycnu,  the  Tavana  r&ja of  Asoka,  the  Maurya, 

through  good  fortune  was  adorned  ^ through  that  restoration,  the  r&ja 

(announced)  to  all  castes  having  come  to  see  the  causeway,  for  their  security, 
that  by  him  discontinuance  was  made  of  putting  men  to  death,  by  expelling  the 
breath  of  life. 

(10).  By  observing  this  engagement,  he  (overcame  all  enemies,  and  extended 
his  rule)  over  many  well  affected  countries,  conquered  by  his  prowess. 

(11).  Both  in  the  east  and  west,  as avanti fmartta  Surashtra  .  . . 

lukkura  ApaTa6t&,  and  all  the  nishadas. 

(12).  Having  repeatedly  overcome  S&takami,  the  lord  of  the  South,  he  con- 
cluded an  alUanoe  (with  him?). 

'  Apparently  alluding  to  the  Selubandha  of  Rama,  to  which  that  of  Girinagar  ii 
comparea. 

^  R&jno  Mahahshatrapa  may  also  mean  '  the  jg^reat  Satrap  of  the  King.' 

s  But  there  is  room  left,  by  defects  in  the  inscription,  for  one  or  more  names 
between  Rudra  Daman  and  Swami  Chandana. 

^  The  words  are  Sashti  Tagusyena,  possibly  for  Sreshtiya  Gusyena,  or  the  last 
may  be  intended  for  Guptena,  as  if  there  was  a  Sashtigupta  after  Cbandzag^pta. 

6  The  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the  causeway  by  Rudra  Dama.  Here, 
raparently,  it  relates  its  having  been  built  by  some  officer,  or  by  the  successor  of 
(Jtuindragupta ;  and  repaired  or  beautified  by  the  Tavana  r&ja  (?)  in  the  time  of  Asoka. 
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As  an  atonement  for  leading  my  readers  into  this 
long  digression,  I  now  present  them  with  an  engraved 
plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Surashtra  group  of  coins 
yet  found.  There  is  one  new  name  added  through  the 
diligence  of  Lieut.  E.  Conolly.  The  rest  are  already 
known;  but  I  subjoin  their  corrected  readings  for  the 
satisfection  of  my  numismatical  friends.  The  fact  of  their 
having  a  (Ireoian  legend  and  head  on  the  obverse  is  now 
explained,  and  the  date  of  their  febrication  is  determined 
so  fer  that  we  may  place  some  of  the  early  reigns  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  before  Christ :  to  what  later 
period  they  descend  we  may  also  hope  to  ascertain  through 
the  means  of  other  coins  which  will  come  to  be  described 
along  with  the  third  inscription  from  Jimagarh,  as  soon 
as  we  obtain  a  correct  facsimile  of  it.  I  may  here  so  far 
satisfy  curiosity,  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription, — 
the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  tiie  best  preserved, 
though  from  the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decipher, — ^is  in  a  more  modem  character, 
that  allotted  to  the  third  centuiy  after  Christ,  or  the 
Gupta  alphabet ;  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an 
allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the  Gupta  family,  whose 
name  has  also  been  found  upon  a  new  series  of  the  Su- 
rashtra coins.      The  words   are  ...  iftftS  ft^lT  ^prfJr: 

W^^:  ^5^  ^3T (Vide  *  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,' 

vol.  vii.,  pi.  xix.,  and  vol.  i.  ante^  p.  247). 

We  shall  thus  be  able  to  string  together  by  means  of 
the  inscriptions  and  coins  of  ancient  Surashtra  a  continued 
series  of  names  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty  to  that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  of  Eanauj,  which 
terminates  the  catalogues  of  the  Furanas. 
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Datea^  too,  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  am  in  hopes  of  adding 
even  actual  dates  to  the  series,  for  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  light  upon  a  clue  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals,  and  to  discover  their  presence  on  the 
very  series  of  Surashtrian  coins  to  which  I  have  been 
just  alluding.  But  here  agam  I  must  solicit  a  little 
patience  while  I  describe  the  grounds  of  this  new 
assertion. 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  NUMERALS. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  denoting  number  in  the 
Sanskrit  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was  by 
the  use  of  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  This  system  we 
find  prevalent  in  all  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as 
in  the  Pali,  the  Tibetan,  and  other  derivate  systems. 
There  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  any  numerals  peculiar 
to  the  Pali.  In  their  sacred  records  the  words  are  always 
written  at  length ;  they  have  also  the  symbolical  words 
of  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  and  what  is  called 
the  Varna  sankhya^  or  numeral  classification  of  the 
alphabet.  The  numerals  now  employed  in  Ceylon,  Ava, 
Cambodia,  Siam,  have  hardly  the  slightest  affinity  to  one 
another. 

When  this  system  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
decimal  or  cipher  notation  does  not  appear  to  be  known^ 
or  to  have  been  investigated  by  the  learned.  Up  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  our  era,  the  Ndgari  numerals 
extant  on  numerous  mcmuments  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  now  in  use. 

In  the  Gupta  class  of  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  knoW| 
no  numerals  had  as  yet  been  found  until  I  noticed 
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some  doubtful  and  unknown  symbols  on  the  Bhilsa 
monument.  In  the  Buddhist  pillar  inscriptions  the 
dates  where  they  occurred  w:ere  uniformly  expressed  at 
foil  lengtL 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  engaged  in  transcribing  and 
reading  with  my  pandit  some  copper-plate  grants  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  third  century,  found  in  Gujardt  by  Dr- 
Bum,  whose  beautiful  copies  of  them  I  hope  shortly  to 
make  public.  In  one  of  these,  the  date  was  entered  at 
full  in  the  words  »fW^  ^fl'^H^fl^^Wf^  %  *  in  the  samvat 
year  three  hundred  and  ninety-four.'  A  few  lines  below 
this  the  word  KN?^  I  again  occurred,  followed  by  three 
symbols,^  (/,  w,  /,  which  must,  of  course,  be  numerals : 
they  are  more  exactly  copied  in  pi.  xl.,  and,  according 
to  the  preceding  statement,  should  be  394. 

On  a  second  plate  in  the  same  manner,  the  date 
in  words  was  ^^Nno^  ipf  ^<)fi(W(^  ITftS^  ^IMl^Mly  *in 
the  15th  of  Kartik,  samvat  380,'  and  in  figures  it,  (/,  /, 

On  a  third  plate  the  date  in  words  was  iprtqraVT- 
nwftl^^nt^^ifhiiiTSr,  '  Kaxtik  fuU  moon,  samvat  385,' 
and  in  figures  d,  2, »,  and  Oy »,  as  before :  in  both  of  which 
the  same  symbols  occur  for  1,  3,  8,  and  5 ;  and  the  latter 
figure,  much  resembling  the  ancient  letter  na^  but 
slightly  altered,  was  again  observed  on  a  fourth  plate 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Bum,  from  Gujar&t,  which  did  not  con- 
tain the  date  in  words,  thus,  ?f,  d^  k^  h. 

>  [In  the  origiiial  text  of  the  '  Jour.  A«.  Soc.  Ben^./  fiac-similee  of  these  numeraLi 
an  inserted  in  each  place ;  aa  theae  are  repeated  in  ftdl  in  Prinsep's  own  Plates 
Ko.  zl.  of  the  present  series,  and  are  re-copied  and  classified  in  my  snpplemental 
lithograph,  pi.  xl. «,  I  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  have  these  types  re-cut, 
but  haTe  supplied  their  places  by  italic  letters,  whose  several  correspondents  are  duly 
defined  in  the  new  tranacript  oi  pi.  xl.  a.] 
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same  class  were  observed  (*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  vol. 
vi.,  p.  869.) 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  my  notice  of  the 
Snrashtra  coins  (vol.  i,  p.  433),  I  remarked  behind  the 
head  on  the  obverse,  besides  a  legend  in  corrupted  Greek 
characters,  a  few  strange  marks,  not  at  all  like  either 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  alphabetical  characters;  to  these  I 
now  re-directed  my  attention,  and  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  they  too  were  in  fact  numerals  of  the  same  forms, 
and  of  equal  variety  with  those  on  the  copper-plate 
grants. 

I  have  arranged  at  the  foot  of  pi.  xl.  those  speci- 
mens in  my  own  cabinet,  on  which  the  figures  are  best 
developed. 

Upon  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bum, 
at  Kaira,  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  already  remarked 
these  symbols  on  another  very  numerous  class  of  old 
coins,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gujar&t  towns.  They 
are  made  of  lead  or  tin;  and  have  on  one  side,  in 
general,  a  bull,  and,  on  the  other,  the  triple  pyramid 
which  forms  the  central  symbol  of  the  silver  hemi- 
drachmas  of  the  Surashtra  satraps.  I  have  not  found 
space  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  plate,  but 
fig.  22,  pi.  xxxvii.  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  a  finely  preserved  copper  coin,  most 
opportunely  discovered  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
ConoUy,  from  TJjein.  It  bears  the  numerical  symbols 
d^  kj  very  distinctly  marked  under  the  Chaitya  symbol. 
Among  the  facsimiles  of  the  leaden  coins,  I  find  (/,  /, :, 
and  ef,  97», : ,  with  barely  room  for  a  fliird  figure,  but  in 
one  the  reading  is  <f,  j\  g^  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
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place  them  all  in  the  fourth  century  of  some  yet  un- 
known era. 

Among  the  silyer  coins  the  variety  is  greatf^ :  fig.  23, 
which  I  find  by  the  reverses  is  a  coin  of  Budra  Sah,  has 
the  year  dj  l^  h. 

Another,  fig.  26,  also  of  Budra  Sah,  has  the  third 
figure  well  developed  J,  l^  a. 

Fig.  24,  of  the  son  of  Budra  D&ma  (the  repairer  of 
the  Gimdr  bridge),  has  apparently  the  numbers,  ef,  m, :, 
or  390. 

Fig.  12,  from  TTjein,  Budra  Sah  II.  has  d^  d^  d,  the 
first  three  rather  faint.  In  a  coin  of  Yiswa  Sah,  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  similar  to  fig.  9,  of  the  plate,  the 
date  is  d^  d,  g. 

Fig.  26,  is  a  well  brought  out  date  J,  /, :,  on  a  coin 
of  Atri  Dama,  son  of  Budra  Sah,  in  my  cabinet :  the 
coins  of  the  same  prince  in  Mr.  Steuart's  plate,  and  one 
also  of  Aga  Dam&  shew  traces  of  the  same  second  figure. 

Now,  although  the  succession  of  the  Satraps,  or  S6h 
fEunily,  as  given  in  volume  i.,  p.  429,  rests  but  on 
slender  evidence  in  some  points ;  still,  where  the  names 
of  &ther  and  son  are  consecutive,  we  may  rest  with  con- 
fidence on  it  in  fixing  the  priority  of  such  of  our  newly 
found  numerals  as  occur  on  them  respectively. 

We  must,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  repeat  the 
list,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  as  fisir  as  we  have 
traced  them: 

BEGAL  SATRAPS  OF  SUBASHTHA. 

1  K.     Budra  S4h,  son  of  a  prirate  indiyidual,  Swimi  Jina  D&md. 

2  K.     Aga  JMxnky  his  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 
8  UK.  D4m4  Sdh  (no  coins.) 
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4  MK.  Yijaya  S&h,  son  of  D4m4  S4b. 

5  K.     Yira  Dam4,  son  of  Ddmd  Sdh. 

6  M£.  Eudra  S&h,  son  of  Yira  Dam&,  Samvat,  h,  (f)  I,  a,  and  d,a,:, 

7  K.     Yiswa  Sah,  another  son  of  Yira  Dam4        ditto      d,  h,  g. 

8  K.     Bndra  S4h,  son  of  M.K.  Rudra  S4h,  ditto      d,  d,  h. 

9  M£.  Atri  D&m4,  son  of  M.  X.  Eadra  Sah  ditto      d,j, : . 

10  HK.  Yiswa  S4h,  l^on  of  Atri  B&mL 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

1 1  MK.  Sw^ini  £iidra  Dimi  (no  coins.) 

12  MK.  Sw&mi  Badra  S^  his  son,  Samvat,  d,  I,  h,  and  d,  m,  i\ 

The  two  last  names  being  insulated  from  the  rest, 
were  on  the  former  oocasion  placed  by  me  before  D4ma 
Sah,  because  the  form  of  the  letter/  seemed  of  the  earlier 
type.  Since,  then,  I  have  learnt  that  the  turning  up 
of  the  central  stroke  of  the/ constitutes  a  vowel  inflec- 
tion. I  now,  therefore,  bring  the  two  Sw&mis  to  the  foot 
of  the  list,  on  the  plea  that  all  figures  must  haye  pre- 
cedence  of  the  9  orm.  In  the  same  maimer  we  may 
now  argue  that  h  precedes  d^  this  figure  /,  and  the  latter 
again  L 

To  aid  in  prosecuting  my  inquiry,  I  begged  Kamala- 
kanta  to  point  out  any  allusions  to  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  numerals  he  might  haye  met  with  in  grammars 
or  other  works;  but  he  could  produce  but  yery  few 
instances  to  the  point.  One  of  these  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Khtantra  Vyakarana^  a  work  of  Bel&la  Sena's 
time,  where  the  conformation  of  the  four  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words, 

like  a  woman's  breast  is  the  figure  four,  and  like  the  yisarga; 

and  the  yisarga  is  further  explained  by  a  passage  in  the 
Tantrchbkidhanay  a  more  modem  work  still,  dated  in  1460 
Saka. 
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The  name  of  Tisarga  is  *  two  iha^*  '  Sicdhd,*  analapriyay — becaoae  the  Tisaiga  has 
the  form  of  the  letter  ih  (O). 

This  merely  alludes  to  the  modem  form  of  the  4, 
which  exactly  resembles  the  Bengali  visarga. 

The  oldest  allusion  he  could  furnish,  was  the  follow- 
ing on  the  form  of  the  6,  from  Pingala's  *  Prakrit 
Grammar/ 

"  The  guru  mark  ^  is  like  the  figure  6,  crooked,  and  of  two  strokes ;  it  is  called 
also  lahu  \laghu)^  it  is  also  denoted  by  one  stroke  or  one  minute." 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  a  form  of  6  more 
resembling  the  Bengali  than  the  present  Nagari  type. 

Another  channel  through  which  I  was  in  hopes  of 
tracing  the  ancient  cyphers,  was  the  numerical  system 
of  those  Indian  alphabets  which  bear  most  resemblance 
to  the  forms  of  the  earlier  centuries,  such  as  those  of 
Kashmir,  etc.  In  the  specimens  of  these,  which  I  have 
introduced  into  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  has  certainly  considerable 
affinity  to  our  c?;  while  the  one  and  five  approach  nearly 
to  our  a  and  h.  There  is  a  faint  resemblance  in  others 
of  the  group ;  but  some  again  are  totally  changed. 

The  Tibetan  numerals  (of  the  seventh  century)  do 
not  yield  much  more  insight  into  the  matter.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  one  remove  backwards  from  the  Bengali 
numbers — the  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  only  agreeing  better  with 
the  Nagari  forms.  The  1,  however,  agrees  exactly  with 
one  of  the  ancient  figures  on  the  coins,  and  this  has  been 
my  inducement  to  consider  the  latter  as  1. 

^  i.  #.  The  mark  used  to  denote  a  short  quantity  in  prosody  and  in  music,  which 
is  formed  ^. 
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Upon  regarding  attentively  the  forms  of  many  of  the 
numerals,  one  cannot  but  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
initial  letters  of  the  written  names  were,  many  of  them, 
adopted  as  their  numerical  symbols.  Thus,  in  the  Tibe- 
tan, 5  ^,  we  see  the  ^  or  p  of  the  same  alphabet,  the 
initial  of  pancha.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  £ash- 
mirian,  and  the  modem  Hindi  form  m,  and  indeed  in 
some  measure  of  the  ancient  forms  h  and  u 

Again,  the  Tibetan  6  ^,  resembles  the  ch  ^  of  that 
alphabet :  the  Oeylonese  form  is  exactly  the  ch  of  its 
alphabet,  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  connection  be- 
tween the  Nagari  %  and  the  ^  chhay  which  is  the  common 
name  of  this  ntimeral. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  absence  of  other  argu- 
ment, we  may  set  down  the  k  of  our  new  series  as  7, 
being  identical  with  ^,  the  initial  of  sapta. 

The  modem  3  ^,  has  no  small  likeness  to  the  tr  of  the 
older  Kagari  alphabets ;  nor  does  the  2  differ  much  from 
d;  but  these  resemblances  may  be  more  ideal  than  real; 
for,  by  an  equally  &cile  process  of  comparison,  they  might 
be  both  derived  from  the  Arabic  figures,  as  might  other 
members  of  the  series,  as  7  and  8,  in  the  N&gari  of  the 
Kepalese  coins  particularly. 

The  9  of  the  Tibetan,  Bengali,  Nepalese,  and  Burmese 
numerals  is  precisely  the  I  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  Now, 
in  the  allotment  of  the  vowels  numerically,  the  It  repre- 
bents  9 ;  but  it  would  appear  far-fetched  to  adopt  one 
insulated  example  of  derivation  from  such  a  source. 

The  9,  however,  of  the  Surdshtra  grants  and  coins  is 
of  a  totally  different  order.  It  resembles  the  four-petalled 
flower  of  the  ielj  or  Indian  jasmine ;  and  in  the  copper 
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plates  we  find  it  absolutely  represented  with  a  stalk  (see 
No.  1,  of  pi.  xl).  Seeking  the  name  of  this  flower  in 
Sanskrit,  maJUka^  the  pandit  reminded  me  that  one  of  its 
synonymes  was  nava  malUka^  which  the  dictionaries  derive 
from  nava^  ^  praised,  excellent/  but  which  may  now  re- 
ceiye  a  much  more  natural  definition  as  the  ^jasmine 
fiower  resembling  the  figure  9.'  * 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  of  the 
ancient  systems,  separate  symbols  were  used  to  denote 
ten,  twenty,  etc.  in  combination  with  the  nine  units  serer- 
ally.  The  curious  compound  figure  seemingly  used  for  the 
1  of  15  in  tiie  two  cases  quoted  above  o  may  be  of  tiiis 
sort:  indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Ceylonese  ten 
(see  plate).  On  this  point,  however,  I  can  offer  no  de- 
monstration, nor  any  other  argument,  save  that  we  have 
already  more  than  nine  symbols  to  find  accommodation 
for  as  numerals. 

With  all  these  helps,  and  analogies,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  nine  old  numerical  symbols  in  their  proper 
order  in  the  accompanying  plate,  so  as  also  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  succession  of  dates  on  the  coins  of  the 
satraps  of  Surashtra,  In  this  I  am  far  from  being  con* 
fident  of  having  succeeded ;  but  having  once,  as  it  were, 
broken  the  ice,  we  may  soon  hope  for  a  more  perfect 
solution  of  the  curious  problem,  through  the  multitude 
of  new,  or  rather  old,  monuments  which  seem  to  emerge 
from  oblivion  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  under  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Society's  associates  in  central  India. 
Once  having  proved  that  it  was  customary  to  date  the 

1  [Primep's  usually  quick  perception  seenu  to  hare  ikiled  him  here,  as  the  Lantia 
Numerals,  in  vol.  xyL,  '  Asiatic  Researches/  p.  420,  giye  almost  the  exact  normal 
forms  of  80  and  90,  as  round  in  the  inscriptions  and  coin  leg^ends.] 
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coin  of  that  early  period,  we  must  direct  attention  again 
to  the  monograms  on  the  Baotrian,  Indo-Scythic,  and 
Eanauj  coins,  wtdch  may  turn  out  to  be  also  used 
numerically. 

The  numbers,  then,  which,  from  comparison  with  fo- 
reign and  modem  native  series,  as  well  as  the  other  con* 
siderations  aboye  given,  I  have  finally  adopted,  are  as 
follows : — 

123466789      10     0 
a      h      d      f      h      j      k       I      m       o 
Varieties?  C        e       g         %  n         p 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  my  theme,  1  may 
be  expected  to  explain  in  what  era  the  dates  of  the 
Surashtra  coins  can  be  expressed,  so  as  to  place  Swami 
Budra  Ddma,  whom  we  perceive  in  the  inscription  to 
have  followed  at  some  reasonable  distance  Asoka  him* 
self,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  the  year 
390.  If  the  Yikramaditya  or  Samvat  be^  here  intended, 
lie  will  Ml  after  the  close  even  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty 
of  Persia,  when  the  Greek  was  disused,  and  the  arts  had 
greatly  deteriorated ;  when,  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  character  had  imdergone  considerable  change. 
If  we  take  the  Seleucidan  epoch,  which  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  provinces  tributary  to  Syria,  Budra  will 
have  reigned  in  ▲.!).  89.  If,  lastly,  out  of  deference  to 
Asoka's  temporary  supremacy  in  the  Gujarat  peninsula, 
we  take  the  Buddhist  era,  then  543 — 390  will  leave 
153  B.C.  about  a  century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect 
the  period  I  should  like  to  adopt,  were  it  possible  to  esta- 
blish any  more  certain  grounds  for  its  preference.  The 
most  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  the  grants  of  the 
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Balabhi  dynasty  are  also  dated  in  the  third  (or  fourth) 
century,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  their 
dominion  as  contemporary  with  those  of  the  satraps. 
For  them,  indeed,  we  must  adopt  the  Vikramaditya  era, 
whatever  may  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  one  before 
us. 

[Following  out  the  view  of  the  question  suggested  by 
Prinsep's  remarks  at  p.  77,  in  1848 1  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  these  signs  were  imiformly  independent  symboHcal  nmne- 
rals,  each  denoting  in  itself  a  given  number,  irrespective  of  any 
relative  collocation ;  *  and,  therefore,  that  the  d  was  equivalent 
to  300,  wherever  it  might  be  foimd ;  and  likewise,  that  the  / 
and  m  stood  for  80  and  90  respectively,  whatever  position  they 
might  chance  to  occupy.  I  then  proceeded  to  distinguish  those 
symbols  of  the  BSk  coin  dates  that  declared  themselves  severally 
units,  tens,  or  hundreds,  by  their  fixed  place,  in  the  order  of 
value,  which  was  always  fitly  maintained,  notwithstanding  that 
the  figures  themselves  clearly  could  not  change  their  significa- 
tion by  any  relative  re-arrangement.  Beyond  this,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  advanced  the  enquiry  in  any  essential  degree. 
The  important  aid  that  otherwise  might  have  served  me  in  the 
sequent  classification  of  the  numbers — ^the  test  of  their  recur- 
rence on  the  coins  of  the  S&h  kings — ^was  altogether  wanting, 
from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  succession  of  those  princes  was 
in  itself  undetermined. 

A  re-examination  of  the  entire  subject  was  therefore  sujSi- 
ciently  called  for ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  data,  which 
have  lately  become  available,  may  contribute  materially  to  solve 
the  general  problem  of  the  system  imder  which  the  ancient 
Indian  scheme  of  notation  was  primarily  conceived.' 

»  ['Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xii.,  p.  33.] 

3  [M.  Beinaud's  *  M^moire  sur  I'Inde'  was  published  after  the  appearance  of  my 
Essay  in  1838.  I  therefore  transcribe  the  information  contributed  by  that  work 
towards  the  general  subject.  *  Albyroimy  a  consacr6  un  passage  de  son  Traits  sur 
rinde  aux  chiffres  employes  dc  son  temps,  ches  Igs  Indiens,  avec  une  Taleor  de  posi- 
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Hie  most  important  elucidation  that  this  subject  has  received 
since  Jas.  Prinsep's  original  discovery,  consists  in  the  '  Ohserra- 
tions  on  the  dates  found  in  the  cave  inscriptions  at  Nasik/  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Stevenson.^  Among  these  records  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  figures,  or  combinations  of  figures,  usually 
appended  to  the  written  exposition  of  the  given  value  defined 
at  length  in  the  body  of  the  text  ;*  the  lower  numbers  are  suffi- 

tion.  Ces  chiffreB  sont  appel^  pur  noiu  ehiffire9  Arabetj  et  les  Arabes  les  nommeat 
ehifrtt  indient.  Albyrouny  s'exprime  ainBi :  Lm  Indiens,  il  la  difffirenoe  de  nou^  ne 
M  serrent  pas  des  lettres  de  leur  alphabet  poor  indiqiier  des  nombres.  Maia,  de  meme 
que  Valphabet  yarie  suiyant  les  proyinces,  les  chifi&es  cbangent  aussi ;  lee  indigenes 
les  nomment  ania  i^*  C\  \ .     Lee  chii&es  dont  nous  fiusons  usage  sent  empnmt^  ^  oe 

ine  Ton  a  trouy^  de  plus  conyenable  obex  eux.  Da  rests,  les  formes  sent  indif- 
.(^rentes,  pouryu  qu'on  s'entende  de  part  et  d'autre.  Dans  le  Cachemire,  on  ne 
ee  sert  nas  de  traits  particiiliers  pour  exprimer  les  nombres ;  on  a  adopts  les  signes 
employes  par  les  Chinois.    Mais  un  point  sor  leqnel  tons  les  Indiens  sont  d'aocord, 

c'est  oe  proc^der  d*apr^  le  systftme  dMunal.' 

M.  Betnand  continnes :  '  Arrdtons  nons  un  moment  but  les  paroles  d' Albyrouny : 
Les  Indiens,  a-t-il  dit,  ne  se  seryent  pas  des  lettres  de  leur  alphabet  pour  exprimer 
des  nombres.  H  exiite  un  traite  Sanscrit,  compost  par  Aryabhatta,  dans 
les  premiers  siMes  de  notre  ^re ;  et  dans  ce  traits,  comme  cela  se  pratiquait  obex 
les  6recs,  les  Jui£i,  et  plus  tard  chez  les  Arabes,  les  nombres  sont  exprim^s  par  les 
lettres  de  Talphabet  ayant  une  yaleur  num^rale.*  Apparemment,  le  proc^6  employ6 
par  Aryabhatta  6tait  tomb^  en  d^su^tude  au  temps  d' Albyrouny.  K^anmoins,  les 
traits  scientifiques  compost  par  Brahma-Gupta,  au  yii.  si^le  ae  notre  dre,  et  par 
les  ^criyains  post^rieurs,  ne  supposent  pas,  en  r^n^ral,  Tusafe  des  chiffres ;  les  nom- 
bres sont  exprim^s  par  des  mots  susceptibles  a'dtre  rattachls  k  une  quantity  quel- 
eonque.  Aioyrouny  ajoute  qu'on  ne  pouyait  se  liyrer  ^  la  lecture  des  trait^s  consacr^s 
&  I'astronomie,  si  Ton  ne  s'6tait  d'abord  rendu  un  compte  exacte  de  cette  mani^re  de 
compter/  .  .  .  M.  Reinaud  sums  up  his  inferences  to  the  following  effect,  *  II  sem- 
blerait  r^ulter  de  Pemploi  des  lettres,  de  Talphabet  par  Aryabhatta,  pour  exprimer 
les  nombres,  que  dans  les  premiers  si^es  de  notre  ere,  les  Indiens  memos,  en  em- 
ployant  ces  lettres  ayec  une  yaleur  de  position,  n'ayaient  pas  encore  eu  Tidee  de 
reoourir  k  des  sijnies  particuliers.  A  regard  de  la  m6thode  mise  en  usiu|e  par 
Brahma-Gupta,  eUe  s'expliqne  suffisamment,  d*un  cdt^  par  I'habitude  ou  les  indigenes 
out  k\k  de  tout  temps  de  faire  myst^e  de  leur  sayoir ;  de  I'autre,  parce  que  des  mots 
dgnificatifs  s'incoiporent  mieux  oans  un  yers  que  des  chilEres.' 

^  'Jour.  Bombay  branch,  Roy.  As.  Soo.',  July,  1853,  p,  35.  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.'  1854,  Note,  p.  407. 

*  I  could  haye  desired  that  the  facsimiles  of  these  inscriptions  should  haye  been 
more  calculated  to  command  our  faith  in  their  exact  rendering  of  the  originals,  but  I 
obsenre  that  Dr.  Steyenson  himself  does  not  place  any  great  reliance  upon  the  tran- 
scripts, as  he  remarks,  '  I  trust  also  to  be  able  to  comi>are  all  the  published  copies 
of  the  fiscsimilea  with  the  inscriptions  themselyes,  which,  in  respect  to  those  at  Kasik, 
I  haye  been  unable  as  yet  to  do,  so  as  at  least  to  get  as  perfect  a  copy  of  them  as  can 
be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  rocks.  As  the  mcsimiles  are  the  property  of 
Goyemment,  and  executed  by  another  eentleman  (Lieut.  P.  F.  Brett),  I  haye  aone 
nothing  more  than,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  see  that  the  lithographer  executed  his 
task  fiuthfully.'— -Bombay  Journal,  1853,  p.  57.    And  again,  p.  50,  Dr.  S.  observes, 

*  Toy.  un  m^moire  de  fen  M.  Whish,  intitule,  On  the  alphabetical  notation  of  the 
Hindus  ('Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,' London,  1827). 
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ciently  simple  and  obviouBy  and  are  only  perplexing  in  the 
multiplicity  of  forms  some  of  their  exponents  are  seen  to  take ; 
the  larger  sums  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressed  by  a  crude  and 
uncertain  method,  under  which  the  amount  has  often  to  be  read 
backwards  in  the  current  line  of  writing;  thus,  the  generic 
symbol  for  thausands  is  ordinarily  entered  first,  that  for  hundreds 
second,  while  the  specific  decimal,  or  unit  cipher,  which  has 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  whole,  is  placed  last  in  the  order 
of  alignment,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  inscription.  At  times 
again,  the  mark  for  hundreds  is  indifferently  inserted  before  or 
after  the  figure  which  indicates  the  total/  If,  by  any  possi- 
bility, further  argument  were  required  to  that  end — ^this  double 
system  of  arranging  the  ciphers  would  alone  estabUsh  that  they 
were  incapable  of  having  their  value  enhanced  or  diminished  by 
change  of  place. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  point  of  departure,  like  my  own  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  was  from  Jas.  Prinsep's  investigations  of  April, 
1838  (here  reprinted) ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  my  paper 
of  1848,  and  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  either  for  or  against 
my  position,  but  continues  to  follow  Prinsep  in  reading  "\  as 
threcy  in  preference  to  three  hundred ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
admits  that  the  triple  horizontal  lines  of  the  normal  3  fully 
suffice  to  express  the  lower  number — ^for  which  indeed  he  has 
a  second  variant — and  notwithstanding  that  his  own  materials 
contribute  separate  and  independent  signs  for  ten^  tu?enty,  thirty, 
and  one  hundred:  the  latter  being  specifically  distinguished 
from  the  various  generic  signs  for  hundreds. 

The  next  item  I  have  to  advert  to,  is  the  idea  advanced 
that  the  Satrap  nimierals  owe  their  forms  to  the  Bactrian  alpha^ 
bet.'    This  supposition  I  can  scarcely  bring  myseK  to  entertain. 

'  It  18  difficult  for  me  at  present  to  Bay  whether  the  frequent  omiBsions  of  the  point 
for  ^and  other  anomalies,  belong  to  the  original,  or  are  the  faults  of  the  facsimile/ 

^  Nasik  Inscription,  No.  2,  plate  7. 

*  Dr.  Stevenson  remarks,  *  In  the  Satrap  inscriptions,  the  numerals  used  to  ex- 
press the  different  sums  of  money  there  mentioned  are  peculiar.  At  first  I  could 
detormine  nothing  about  their  origin,  but  on  a  careful  eiamination  I  found  a  strik- 
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The  assmnption  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  similarity  traced 
in  certain  forms  of  the  figures  to  the  original  letters  of  the 
Arian  writing ;  in  order  to  carry  out  the  comparison  howeyer, 
very  great  liberties  have  to  be  taken  with  the  normal  forms  of 
the  characters  themselves — still  very  incompletely  ascertained 
— Bjxd  even  these,  rather  forced  identifications,  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  entire  suite  of  the  numbers ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  fig^ures  are  clearly  and 
indubitably  composed  of  letters  of  the  identical  alphabet  in 
which  the  inscriptions  at  large  are  expressed.  That  these 
ciphers  in  their  original  constitution  actually  were  indigenous 
letter  symbols  seems  to  be  ftirther  established  by  other  more 
recent  inscriptions,  where  such  forms  are  frequently  seen  to 
foUow  the  progressive  modification  of  the  associate  alphabet. 
I  omit  the  dry  details  incident  to  the  verification  of  each 
symbol,  referring  my  readers  to  the  'Journal  of  the  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  in  which  the  original  paper  is  to  be  found.^ 

ing  Ksemblance  between  the  character  denoting  a  thousand  (Sahatra)  and  the 
Bf^trian  S  reversed.  This  indnoed  me  to  examine  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  think  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  all  deriyed  from  that  source.  The  Bactrian  Ts, 
pronouncea  in  Sanskrit  J  or  JDtehy  will  represent  well  the  figure,  which  is  first  in  6 
or  10  (J)a%ka),  The  sign  for  5  fFanehaJ  is  the  P,  or  the  old  Indian  ^  inyerted. 
The  Bactrian  double  T  also  approaches  yery  nearly  to  the  8  of  our  inscriptions,  as  if 
to  denote  ^^^f^-  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Bactrian  letters  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Satrap  Indian  inscriptions  as  numerical  ciphers.  The  system,  also,  is  the 
ancient  Roman  and  Greek  one,  that  in  which  there  are  different  signs  for  the  1  in 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  our  present  decimal  notation  beinf ,  as  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  a  comparatively  modem  invention  of  the  Sdndian  merchants  of  the  middle 
ages  (*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,'  vol.  iv.)  Further  research  will  probably  show, 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  Sas  done  with  a  few  of  them  already,  that  the  old  Indian  numerals  are 
also  ancient  letters.'— Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,  vol.  v.,  n.  89. 

^^  The  Gupta  units  vary  somewhat  from  the  S&h  exemplars,  and  hence  demand  a 
passing  notice.  As  yet  I  nave  only  been  able  to  discover  three  definite  and  complete 
forms, — the.oiM,  which  is  shaped  as  an  ordinary  hyphen,  the  Q=/oMr,  ana  the 
curious  fi^e  that  occurs  on  coin  No.  67,  pi.  ii.,  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  vol.  zii., 
which  in  its  outline  follows  the  design  of  an  alphabetical  j[.  But,  in  treating  of 
Gupta  numbers,  I^must  fairly  warn  my  readers  of  a  prelimina^  difficulty  that  I  have 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  correct  point  from  whence  their  exponents  should  be 
viewed.  The  Nasik  inscriptions  display  the  symbol  for  one  hundred  imitsn  per- 
pendicularly ;  and  if  that  be  the  correct  direction  of  the  cipher  in  the  general  ahgn- 
ment,  the  Gupta  dates  running  in  front  of  the  profile  of  tne  King  ought  to  be  read 
Mongol  fashion,  like  the  parallel  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Gupta  race,  es  usually 
expressed  on  the  field  or  their  gold  currency.  On  the  silver  pieces  of  the  Eum6ra 
Gupta,  however,  whether  the  sign  for  100  may  be  reversed  or  not,  the  arrangement  of 
the  tens  and  units  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  whole  must  be  read  as  consecutive 
lather  than  aa  superposed  figuEes,  while,  strange  to  say,  the  dates  on  the  Skanda  Gupta 
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In  concluBion,  I  sum  up  the  results  of  the  pres^it  state 
of  the  enquiry  by  the  exhibition  of  the  lithographed  plate  of 
figures  [xl.  a]  regarding  which  I  haye  merely  to  add,  that  the 
second  compartment  includes  all  such  symbols,  whether  lapi- 
dary, numismatic  or  graven  on  metal,  that  I  am  generally 
prepared  to  recognise.  The  third  column  reproduces  Prin- 
sep's  primary  conjectural  arrangement  of  the  ciphers  and  their 
supposed  variants.  The  remaining  spaces  are  filled  in  with  the 
products  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  investigations,  but  I  must  warn  my 
readers,  that  I  have  taken  a  double  Uberty  with  that  author's 
materials ;  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  copied  my  examples  of  each 
cipher  from  the  transcripts  of  the  original  facsimiles  of  Lieut. 
Brett,  which  are  lithographed  at  large  in  the  Bombay  Journal, 
in  preference  to  following  the  outlines  entered  in  the  com- 
panion table  of  numbers  given  in  that  Journal,  and  supposed  to 
be  compiled  from  the  same  sources. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  subject  to  cor- 
rection, two  signs  for  2,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  does  not  de- 
finitively acknowledge  in  his  list ;  but  which  I  obtain  from  his 
rendering  of  inscription  No.  vi.*  The  third  figure  for  hundreds, 
under  the  Satrap  heading,  is  also  of  my  introduction,  under 
similar  authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XII. 
Fig.  1,  (from  Steuart's  plates),  a  sHver  hemidracbma. 
Fig.  11,  a  coin  belonging  to  MuUa  Feroz  of  Bombay. 
Fig.  13,  a  coin  found  by  Capt.  Prescott  at  Palhanpur  in  GujadLt, 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

These  three  coins  have  all  the  same  legend,  but  No.  11  esdiibits 
the  application  of  the  vowel  *  in  two  places,  which  the  others  want : 
the  legend  thus  completed  is, 

St^'na  Kahatrapasa  Rudra  Sdhasa,  Swdmi  Jina  Ddmdputraaa, 
*  Of  the  Royal  Satrap,  Radra  S6h,  the  son  of  the  lord  Jina  D&m&. 

and  Buddha  Gnpta  coins  seem  to  necessitate  a  supposition  of  a  contrary  mode  of 
distribution.  I  have  entered  the  outlines  of  the  Gupta  numerals,  both  tens  and  units, 
in  accordance  "with  this  somewhat  arbitrary  arrangement,  leaving  the  point  fairly  open 
to  correction,  when  more  niunerous  and  more  perfect  specimens  of  tnis  coinage  may 
decisively  instruct  us  on  the  eeneral  question. 

»     *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  Bombay,'  vol.  v.  p.  63. 
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The  title  of  Jina  Bdma,  *  votary  of  Buddha/  is  a  better  reading  than 
Jina  Bamd,  *  subdaer  of  that  sect,  formerly  adopted.    [My  No.  11]. 

Fig.  2,  (from  Steuart's  plates),  a  coin  of  Aga  Dami,  son  of  Budra 
Sdh.     [No.  10]. 

St^jna  Kahairapata  Aga  Ddmna,  r^jna  Kthatrapata  Ruira  Sdhmputraaa, 
Fig  3,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yijaya  Sdh,  son  of  Dam&  S4h.     [No.  9]. 
B^jna  KshtOrapoM  Vijaya  Sdhasa,  rdjno  makd  KahatrapaM  Ddmd  8dhu  putrata. 
Fig.  4,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Vira  Ddm&,  son  of  Ddmd  Sah.     [No.  7]. 
E^jna  K»hatrepa$a  Viraddma,  rdjno  mahd  Kahatrapata  Ddmd  8dha$p%Unua. 
Fig.  5,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sdh,  son  of  Vira  Dam4.    [No.  13]. 
S4fno  mahd  Kahatrapata  Rudra  Sdhaaa,  rdjno  Kahatrapaaa  Virdddmd  putraaa. 
Another  coin,  apparently  of  this  Eudra,  in  my  possession,  fig.  26, 
has  a  date  which  may  be  read  283 ;  I  find  I  have  two  coins  of  this 
prince  (one  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  Stainforih).     Colonel  Stacy  has  also 
two  of  the  same ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  epithet  mahd. 

Fig.  6,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Viswa  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Sah.     [No.  4]. 
R<^a  Kahatrapaaa  Viawa  Sdhaaa,  rdjno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Rudra  8dha  putraaa. 
Fig.  7,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Atri  Dkmi,  another  son  of  Rudra  S&h ; 
behind  the  head,  but  more  distinctly  in  my  own  coin  (fig.  25),  is  the 
date  360  ?     [No.  2]. 

Ri^'no  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Atri  ddmna,  r4jno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Rudra  Sdha  putraaa. 
This  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ari  D4m4  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, who,  however,  was  the  son  of  Swimf  Chastdna.    Colonel  Stacy 
has  also  a  coin  of  Atri  Dama. 

Fig.  8,  (ditto),  of  the  same  prince,  introduced  as  shewing  more 
clearly  the  name  of  his  father. 

R4fna  Kahatrapaaa  Atri trapaaa  Rudra  Sdha  putraaa. 

Fig.  9,  a  coin  of  Visva  Sah,  son  of  Bhatri  Dama.     [No.  3]. 
R4jno  KaJuttrapaaa  Viava  Sdhaaa,  rdjno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Atri  Ddmd  putraaa. 
This  coin  has  a  date,  which  may  be  read  323,  in  which  case  it  must 
precede  the  last  two :  the  father's  name  was  before  read  as  Atri  Ddmd, 
whence  the  misplacement. 

Fig.  10,  a  coin  of  Swamf  Rudra,  son  of  Swdmi  Eudra  Ddmd,  in  the 
obverse,  the  figures  39  (perhaps  390).     Another  has  385.     [No.  12]. 

Ri^na  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi  Rudra  Sdhaa,  r<lfno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi 
Rudra  Ddmd  putraaa. 

Fig.  12,  a  new  name,  or  new  as  to  the  second  title ;  Eudra  Sdh,  son 
of  the  ffreat  Satrap  Eudra  Ddmd,  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  £. 
Conolly,  from  Ujein. 

R^fna  Kahatrapaaa  Rudra  Sdhaaa  rtffna  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Rudra  Ddmd  (f) 
Sdha  putraaa. 

This  is  the  only  coin  which  bears  the  name  of  the  repairer  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  rather  dubiously,  as  the  father  of  the  prince  who 
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ooined  the  piece.     It  has  a  date  on  the  obyerse^  which  I  have  inter- 
preted 890,  like  the  preoeding. 

Fig.  15,  a  silver  coin  belonging  to  Mulla  Feroz  of  Bombay,  similar 
to  Mr.  Steuart's  coin,  fig.  3.     [No.  9]. 

JR4p*^  nuihd  KkhatrapaM  Vifa^a  Sdhasa,  rdfna  mahd  Kahatropata  Ddmd  Sdha 
putraaa, 

ig.  14,  a  copper  coin,  unique,  discovered  by  Lient.  ConoUy  at  Ujein, 
and  placed  in  my  cabinet  through  his  kindness.  Obverse,  a  bull,  with 
a  marginal  legend,  apparently  Qreek,  some  of  the  letters  seeming  to 
form  the  word  BasiUus,  etc. 

iZ4^  mahd  KghatrafpaJ  ....  the  remainder  of  the  legend  lost. 
The  letters  are  larger  and  better  formed  on  this  than  on  the  silver 
coins.     Most  copper  coins  of  the  series  exactly  resemble  the  silver  ones 
with  a  head  on  the  obverse.     Col.  Stacy  has  a  good  specimen,  of  which 
the  obverse  (fig.  27)  has  apparently  a  date. 

[  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  advert  to  the  epoch  of  the  S4h 
kings  and  the  position  in  which  the  somewhat  difficult  question 
involved  at  present  stands.  Prinsep's  opinions  are  reproduced 
above  in  their  entirety.  In  continuation  of  these  researches,  I 
myself  attempted,  some  years  ago,'  to  determine  more  precisely 
the  period  to  which  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  should  properly 
be  ascribed;  and  I  selected  on  that  occasion,  as  the  era  best 
calculated,  in  general  coincidences,  for  the  due  explanation  of 
the  figured  dates  extant  on  the  coins,  the  cycle  of  Sri  Harsha ;  a 
system  of  computation  at  that  time  only  recently  made  known  to 
us  under  the  authority  of  Albiruni,  whose  work  has  already  been 
largely  referred  to  in  these  pages.  In  arriving  at  this  determina- 
tion, I  did  not  neglect  to  consider  the  claims  of  other  eras  whose 
initial  dates  promised  in  any  way  to  accord  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  yarious  historical  and  numismatic  evidences  derivable 
from  independent  sources.  Notwithstanding  certain  leading  re- 
commendations that  offered  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Buddhist 
era,  I  saw  cause  to  reject  unconditionally  all  idea  of  its  title  to 
rule  the  recorded  registers.'    The  Seleucidan  era  was  also  tested 


»  [*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  p.  1  (1848).] 
»[M7  "' 


[  My  present  conclusion  is  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  S6kya  was  never  ^ne- 
rally  used  in  ancient  times  either  for  civil  or  reli^ous  computations,  otherwise  it 
would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  impossibility  of  fixing  its  correct  epoch,  even  in  the 
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in  its  more  obyious  applioability  to  the  local  or  epochal  demancLi; 
and  thoagh  maay  argxiineata  were  seen  to  be  suggested  in  sup- 
port of  its  selection,  which  have  since  been  even  strengthened 
by  fresh  combinations,'  I  am  constrained  to  declare — apart  from 
the  slightest  desire  to  adhere  to  first  impressions — that  I  still 
give  the  preference  to  the  Sri  Harsha  era ! 

Albiruni's  account  of  this  cycle  will  be  found  quoted  at  large, 
p.  166,  *  Useful  Tables';  and  though  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
himself  confesses  to  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  its  origin 
and  true  initial  date,  I  am,  for  the  moment,  content  to  take  the 
fieust  that  some  such  scheme  of  chronological  admeasurement, 
reckoning  from  an  event  proximate  to  457  B.C.  or  400  before 
Yikramaditya,'  was  actually  once  in  use  in  India,  and  that  the 
memory  thereof,  whether  distinct  and  definite,  or  jumbled  and 
perverted,  remained  current  in  the  land  till  the  11th  century  a.d. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  discuss  exact  annual  or 


dajB  of  Hnen  Thsan^,  who,  in  his  own  words,  shows  how  important,  and  yet  how 
diffictdt  of  determination,  this  point  was  held  to  he  among  the  Buddhist  communities 
of  India  when  he  sojourned  amongst  them.] 

^  r  I  allude  prominently  to  the  concession  of  Greek  supremacT,  which,  it  wiU  he 
seen,  I  have  admitted  more  definitely  since  I  last  wrote  on  the  suoject, — tiiough  the 
abnegation  of  the  employment  of  ds^  on  the  Bactrian  coins,  from  whose  types  the 
S6h  money  was  copied,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  value  of  the  inference.  One  of 
the  previous  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  the  dependence  of  the  S&h  kings,  was  the 
doubt  respecting  the  absolute  import  of  the  term  '^pftf,  sug^ted  by  Prof.  Wilson, 
who  remarked,  '•  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  205,  '  £shatrapa  admits  etymologically  of  its 
being  explained  chief  or  protector  otthe  Kshatriya,  or  martial  race,  and  may  possibly 
be  the  oriein  of  the  Persian  title  Satrap,  as  Prinsep  supposes,  although  there  is  some 


incompatibility  in  the  assignment  of  the  titles  of  K&ia  and  Satrap  to  the  same 
indinaual.'  On  reconsideration,  I  do  not  quite  admit  the  force  of  the  latter  reason, 
and  the  identification  of  the  ^nra«  ^  ^^^  titular  equivalent  of  the  Greek  SATPAIIHS, 
seems  now  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  recurrence  of  the  term  in  the  Bactrian  P&lf  as 
"phiy  (Inscriptions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  99-146,  Bactrian  coins  it\frd)  \  and  in  Indian  P&li 
as  lAbitt  Pl-  xliv.,  fig.  14. 

'  [  Major  Cunningham  has  originated  a  speculative  date  of  477  b.c.  as  'the  era  of 
the  Nirvfma  of  Sakya  Sinha,  not  as  established  in  643  b.c,  but  as  generally  believed 
in  by  the  early  Buddhists  for  a  period  of  several  centuries.'  This  scheme  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Asoka's  conversion  to  Buddhism  falling  218  years  after  the  Nirvdna.  the 
former  being  fixed  from  other  sources  at  259  b.o.  ;  nence  the  Nirv&na  itself  is 
assigned  to  b.c.  477  (259  +  218).    A  subordinate  section  of  the  argument  is  grounded 

3 K)n  Kanishkas  having  *  flourished '  an  even  400  jears  after  the  Nirv&na,  and  yet 
ajor  Cunningham,  m  the  same  page,  while  objecting  to  my  inferences,  naively 
remarks — •  The  difference  of  exactly  400  years  between  the  dates  of  Sri  Harsha  and 
of  Vikramaditya  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  suspicious/— 'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol. 
vii.  of  1854,  p.  704.] 
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monthly  dates ;  an  approach  to  the  truth  is  all  we  need  be  oon- 
eemed  with  for  the  time  being ;  for,  while  the  arguments  pro 
and  eon  extend  to  questions  of  centuries,  we  can  afford  to  leave 
a  very  open  margin  for  discretional  modifications  among  the 
units  and  tens.  I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  at  any  length 
my  original  speculations  in  regard  to  the  correct  epochal  position 
of  the  S&h  kings,  but  it  is  needful  that  I  should  notice  any  con- 
firmation my  opinions  may  since  have  received,  as  well  as  any 
flaws,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  have  been  detected  by  others 
in  my  reasoning  or  inferences. 

Amongst  other  questions  that  arose  during  the  course  of  my 
examination  of  the  materials  then  available  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  these  administrators,  was  that  of  their  partial 
or  complete  independence ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  appeared  to  favor  the  latter  supposition  as 
regarded  the  later  members  of  the  dynasty,  yet  that  I  reserved 
a  full  option  for  the  recognition  of  the  subjection  of  the  earlier 
rulers  of  the  line  to  Greek  supremacy.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves, 
whUe  speaking  of  the  obverse  legend  on  a  coin  of  Rudra  S&h, 
son  of  Jiwa  D&m&,  as  '  a  possible  corruption  of  aionysiot,'  I 
added,  'there  is  a  king  of  this  name  among  the  Bactrian 
Greeks,  made  known  to  us  by  his  coins,  which,  in  their  types, 
seem  to  connect  him  with  Apollodotus  '  *  This  notion  has  been 
improved  upon  by  Prof.  Lassen  to  an  extent  that  I  am  scarcely 
prepared  to  follow  him  in.  His  theory  seems  to  be,  that  f  swara 
Datta  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Satrap  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century  of  the  era  made  use  of  on  the 
coins  {i,e.  circd  157  b.c.),  and  that,  about  this  time,  ApoUo- 
dotus  must  have  been  king ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  he  was 
the  Suzerain  who  raised  fswara  to  his  local  honours.  It  is  fur- 
ther added,  '  Dionysios,  whose  name  appears  sufficiently  clear  on 

>  rJour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc./  yol.  xii.,  pp.  29,  32,  45,  46.1 

'  r  Joar.  Eov.  As.  Sqc.,'  toI.  zii.,  p.  52.  See  also  Catalogue  mfrd ;  Dionysiiu 
Hemidiachma.  No.  I.] 
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Bndra  Sinha's  money,  reigned  cired  113  b.c'  ^  And,  finally, 
the  Professor  imagines  he  detects  the  imperfect  orthography  of 
the  name  of  Hippostratus  on  the  obyerse  of  the  coins  of  Budra 
Sinha  m.*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author,  so  fSar  from  con- 
testing my  dates  or  their  attribution,  introduces  us  uninten- 
tionally to  a  new  feature  regarding  them,  in  a  purpose  their 
originators  could  but  little  have  contemplated — a  rectification, 
by  their  means,  of  the  epoch  of  the  Greek  Suzerains,  under 
whose  auspices  the  coins  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued. 

I  next  pass  to  Major  Cunningham's  review  of  the  S&h  period; 
and,  as  he  contests  my  inferences,  I  permit  him  to  state  his  case, 
in  some  detail,  in  his  own  way : — 

*  3rd.  The  independence  of  the  natire  princes  of  Gujrat  between  157  and  57  b.c. 
u  completely  at  rariance  with  the  Oreek  accounts  of  Menander's  conquest  of  Sarioustos 
or  Sar6shtrii,  between  160  and  130  b.c,  which  is  Airther  authenticated  by  the  long 
protracted  currency  of  his  coins  at  Baryg^(iza  or  Baroch. 

'  4th.  The  alphabetical  characters  of  the  Sur&shtran  coins  are  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Pillar  and  Bock  Inscriptions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  much 
similar  to  those  of  the  Guptas,  that  it  ia  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long  intenrtd  between  Asoka  and  the  independent  S&h  Idngs,  and  an 
almost  immediate  succession  of  the  S&h  kings  by  the  Guptas 

'  5th.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythroean  sea,  who  lived  between  117 
and  180  a.d.,  states  that  aneimt  drachmas  of  ApoUodotus  and  of  Menander  were  then 
current  at  Baryg&za  (Hudson,  *  Geog.  Min.',  i.  87) ;  this  prolonged  currency  of  the 
Greek  dradmuis  points  directly  to  the  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rule ;  for  though 
we  haye  some  hundreds  of  their  gold  coins,  and  many  thousands  of  their  copper  coins, 
yet  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  their  silver  coinage  has  yet  been  discovered.  [A 
nustake :  the  coin  is  copperplated  over ;  see  tnfrdf  Catalogue,  under  Kadphises].  The 
Indo-Gredan  silver  probably  continued  current  until  after  222  a.d.  when  the  Indo- 
Scythian  power  began  to  decline.  From  this  period,  about  250  a.d.,  I  would  data 
the  independence  of  the  S&h  kings,  and  the  issue  of  their  silver  coinage,  which  was  a 
direct  copy  in  weight,  and  partly  in  type,  from  the  Philopater  drachmas  of  ApoUo- 
dotus.'— *  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  149. 

In  regard  to  the  criticism  in  paragraph  3,  I  have  only  to 
observe  that,  had  I  exclusively  argued  for  the  absolute  and 
continuous  independence  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Ghijar&t,  the  objec- 
tions therein  advanced  might  be  held  to  be  fairly  stated.  But 
even  Major  Cunningham's  own  date  of  160-130  B.C.,  if  admitted, 
need  not  interfere  with  the  concession  of  a  subsequent  assertion 

*  ['  IndiBche  Alterthumskunde,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  794.] 

'  [  Rudra  S6h,  son  of  Rudra  S&h.     (My  No.  5,  p.  91,  infrd.)] 
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of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  local  goyemors ;  and  the  o<m- 
cluding  argument,  though  the  author  seems  indisposed  to  allow 
it,  has  been  rented  in  anticipation  by  Vincent's  observations/  to 
which  I  had  given  every  prominence  in  my  paper  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Major  Cunningham's  comment :  had  the  author 
printed  or  even  noticed  the  gist  of  my  argument  on  the  opposite 
side^  and  then  replied  to  it,  I  should  have  been  anxious  to  have 
treated  his  reasoning  with  more  respect  than  I  am  able  to  accord 
to  a  mere  reiteration  of  a  fact  which  bears,  at  the  best,  an  alter- 
native interpretation. 

With  reference  to  the  ratiocination  embodied  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  already  replied  to  the  chief 
points  involved ; '  but  as  Major  Cimningham  and  myself  differ 
so  completely  in  our  fundamental  tests  of  the  progress  of  writ- 
ing, and  as  I  am  therefore  equally  unprepared  to  accept  his 
estimates  of  similitudes,  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  my 
arguing  up  from  minor  details,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  them^ 
when  I  have  other  and  less  fallacious  means  of  arriving  at  a 
judgment. 

In  respect  to  the  data  and  inferences  embodied  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  I  would  simply  quote  Major  Cunningham's  own 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  question  between  us — *  We  agree 
aa  to  the  facts,  but  differ  in  our  deductions.' ' 

My  original  proposition  for  the  emplacement  of  the  Sahs 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  their  dated  coins  within  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Sri  Harsha  era,  and  inferentially  confined 
the  thirteen  kings,  whose  numismatic  testimonies  had  thus  sup- 
plied us  with  epochal  records,  between  B.C.  157  and  57.  Among 
other  pure  and  avowed  speculations,  which  the  open  nature  of 

'  [*  That  the  coins  of  these  princes  should  pass  current  at  Barng&za  is  no  more 
uncommon  than  that  the  Venetian  sequin  and  the  imperial  dollar  should  be  at  this 
day  current  in  Arabia^  or  that  the  Spanish  piastre  should  pass  in  eyeiy  part  of  India 
and  the  East ;  that  is,  round  the  world,  from  Mexico  to  Manilla,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  from  Manilla  to  Mexico  asain.' — Vincent,  *  Commerce,  etc/  ii.  204.] 

3  [^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yoI.  xxiy.  (1866),  p.  90;  also  *  Jour.  Koy.  As.  Soc.,' 
Tol.  xii.,  p.  25.1 

3  [<BhilsaTopes/p.  146.] 
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the  question  and  the  absence  of  positiye  information  to  a  certain 
extent  invited,  I  was  led  to  remark,  in  referring  to  the  well- 
ascertained  average  of  the  length  of  Indian  reigns,  that  the 
thirteen  accessions  in  question  '  should,  under  ordinary  circmn- 
stances,  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  more  than  two  centuries 
instead  of  being  compressed  into  less  than  one ;'  ^  and  I  further 
added,  '  the  almost  unvarying  similitude  that  pervades  the  entire 
suite  of  the  S&h  coins,  in  its  simple  mechanical  indication,  implies 
a  comparatively  speedy  sequence  of  fabrication.'  In  endeavouring 
to  account  for  the  brief  duration  of  the  sway  of  these  potentates, 
I  conjectured  a  possible  republican  form  of  government  under 
which  *  two  or  more  rijas  were  simultaneously  invested  with  a 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  state,  or,  if  elected  as  sole  rulers  for 
the  time  being,  the  periods  of  retention  of  authority  were  limited 
directly  and  definitively  by  law,  or  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
majority/  '  However,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  more  simply 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  nomination 
of  another  description  originally  emanating  &om  some  Suzerain 
authority  to  delegated  Satraps  or  governors  of  provinces. 

As  regards  the  consecutive  succession  of  these  princes,  we 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  patronymics  and  other 
indeterminate  vouchers ;  and,  though  it  is  a  question  whether 
our  power  of  defining  the  values  of  the  date  ciphers  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  authorise  our  following  a  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  their  interpretation,  we  may  still  profitably  test  the  process 
with  this  reservation.  The  fairly  deciphered  and  reasonably 
congruous  dates  determine  the  order  of  succession  as  follows : — 
LIST   OF   8AH  KINGS.  dates. 

1.  fswara  Datta,  son  of  Varsha' None. 

2.  Atri  D4m4,  son  of  Rudra  S4h  311,  312. 

3.  Viswa  Sdh,  son  of  Atri  Dfani 320,  335. 

4.  Viswa  Sinha,  son  of  Rudra  Sfli 323,  328,  336. 

6.  Rudra  S4h,  son  of  Rudra  S&h 330. 


1  [*  Jour.  Koy.  As.  Soc.,'  Tol.  xii.,  p.  87.] 
•  [*  Jour.  Koy.  Ai.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  p.  40.J 


>  [A  prlTgte  individual.] 
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LIST  OF  SAH  KINGS.  datbb. 

6.  Bkmi  Jata  Sriyah,  son  of  D&m&  B&h 344. 

7.  Yira  D&tn&,  son  of  Dimk  Sah (no  date  deciphered). 

8.  Dim4  S4h,  son  of  Rudra  Sail 346. 

9.  Vijaya  S4h,  son  of  D&m&  S4h 363,  354,  365. 

10.  Asa  D&m&,  son  of  Rudra  Sfli , 370; 

11.  Rudra  Sinha,  son  of  Sw&mi  Jiwa  D&m&i  374,  375. 

12.  Sw&mi  Rudra  Sdh,  son  of  Sw&mi  Rudra 
B&mk 384,  390. 

13.  Rudra  Sib,  son  of  ViraD&ni& 387. 

It  results  from  these  dates,  however  imperfect  in  their  com- 
prehensiye  series,  that  either  there  was  a  double  appointment 
of  simultaneous  effect,  or  an  indeterminate  periodical  superses- 
sion and  interchange  of  office-bearers,  obeying  the  fiat  of  the 
feodal  lord,  in  the  one  case;  or,  following  the  constitutional 
order  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  convulsions 
of  independent  government,  in  the  other.  We  are  still  unable 
to  identify  the  Swami  Rudra  D&m&,  son  of  Sw&mi  Chandana,  of 
the  Girn&r  inscription,  with  any  of  those  monarchs  whose  mints 
have  supplied  us  with  records  of  their  rule ;  but  looking  to  the 
delayed  introduction  of  the  extra  title  of  Swimi — as  now  defined 
by  the  list  adapted  to  the  dates— we  may,  for  the  present,  con- 
jecture the  individual  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sw&mi  Rudra 
Sah;  and  may  even,  with  but  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
shadow  forth  an  association  of  the  dubious  inscription  date  of 
♦72,  with  his  fitting  place  in  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
independence  then  achieved,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in  his 
monumental  writing. 

I  next  proceed  to  notice  such  numismatic  novelties  of  this 
series  as  have  come  to  light  since  Prinsep  wrote. 

Foremost  and  most  important  among  these  are  the  coins  of 
Iswara  Datta,  the  son  of  Varsha,  the  first  R4ja  of  my  Ust. 

The  obverse  legends  of  the  three  specimens  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  are,  like  the  rest,  couched  in  imper- 

^  [  A  private  indmdaal.] 
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feet  Greek  letters^  the  best  representation  of  whicli  is  as  follows : 
-i!r7T:C^^a;SE:YA.-ct?fcr^*  The  exergue  is,  however, 
remarkable  in  its  contrast  with  the  subsequent  series,  in  having 
no  cipher  date,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system 
of  marking  the  year  of  issue  was  not  as  yet  introduced. 
The  reverse  bears  the  subjoined  legend  : 

£djt§o  mahd  Kthairapata  fawara  Lattata  Vmr$ka  putha — 
The  coins  of  Dam&  Jata  Sriyah  are  also  among  our  later 
discoveries.     Dr.  Stevenson  first  published  a  notice  of  a  coin  of 
this  prince  from  the  Junir  hoard  (August,  1846).     I  have  since 
met  with  two  or  three  fiirther  specimens  of  these  rare  coins. 
The  reverse  legend  runs — 

Mdjno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Ddmdjata  Sriyah  £4^  mahd  Kahatrapata  Ddmd  Sdha 

putraaa. 

The  following  readings  of  the  coin  legends  of  D&m&  S4fa,  the 
son  of  Budra  S&h,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bird,  who 
transcribed  them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  own  possession 
in  1848. 

Tilt  ^  ^^w  ^  Hfir  Tilt  If  ^^w  ^  Hfir  ^^v 

J24riM  mahd  KahatrapaaaDdmd  Sdhasa  JRtjpio  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Eudra  Sdhaaaputrata» 

Finally,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  unpublished  coins  of  another 
Sw&mi  Budra  S&h,  whose  patronymic  is  only  imperfectly  retained 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  limited  number  of  specimens  that  have 
come  within  my  cognisance.' 

S4pu>  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi  JRudra  Sdhaaa  Bdjno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi 
Satya  Sdha  putraaa. 

These  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  accordance,  in 
the  style  and  fashion  of  their  Sanskrit  legends,  with  the  approxi- 
mate specimens  from  the  mint  of  Sw&mi  Budra  S&h,  No.  12 ; 
and  the  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  Ghreek  exergue  on  the 
obverse.— E.T.] 

1  [  The  concluding  letter  is  defectire  in  all  the  three  specimens,  the  lower  portion 
onlv  being  Tisible  in  each.    What  remains  seems  to  form  a  portion  of  an  ordinary  ^^ 

''      "■-       '       *  ^'^  at  letterj 

e.    O.  U.  Freeling,  Esq., 
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Fig.  16.  In  this  silver  coin  fbnnd  in  Katch  in  1837,  and  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  the  central  emblem  of  the  reyerse  is  changed  to 
a  kind  of  trident ;  the  legend  is  also  altered  from  that  of  a  Satrap  to 
one  of  a  paramount  sovereign  : 

Parama  JBhdnuvira  X4fddhir4;'a  Sri  Kumara  Oupia  Mahmdratya, 
*  Of  the  paramount  soyereign  the  heroic  long  of  kings  Srf  Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra.' 

Fig.  17,  another  of  the  same  kind,  haying  the  same  Sanskrit  l^;end, 
bnt,  behind  the  head,  the  Greek  letters  may  be  read  ononot,  or  rao 
NANO  ?  it  was  presented  to  me  with  the  last  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

Figs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  have  the  same  symbol,  but  the  workman- 
ship is  very  much  deteriorated.  The  legend  on  them  all  has  at  length 
been  decipaered  by  the  coUation  of  several  specimens  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Wathen,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  Katch,  Kattywdr,  and 
Gujarat,  by  Capt  Prescott,  Capt.  Bumes,  Dr.  Bum ;  as  well  as  the  few 
inserted  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Steuart's  coins.^ 

Farama  Bhogadata  ma  (ha)  Bq/a  Sri  Skanda  Oupta  (vij  kramaditya. 
But  as  I  have  a  larger  assortment  of  the  coins  of  the  same  king  to 
introduce  into  a  future  plate,  I  will  postpone  tothcr  mention  of  this 
series  for  the  present. 

[I  append  to  this  essay  my  latest  classification  of  sucli 
silver  coins  of  tlie  Guptas  as  are  associated  with  the  types  last 
adverted  to  by  Prinsep. 

Ski  Gupta. 

Class  A :  Silver,  weight  31  grains.  Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.     Unique. 

Obvebse  : — ^Device,  the  original  type  of  the  S4h  head,  apparently 
unchanged  in  outline  or  details. 

Ii£G£Ni>,  as  usual,  in  imperfect  Greek  characters,  the  concluding 
six  letters  of  which  alone  are  visible,  thus — a  c  X  O  X  O 

Bevsbse  : — ^Device,  a  singular  figure'  that  may  possibly  represent 
the  early  design  of  the  Gupta  peacock  as  rendered  by  the  local  artists, 
beneath  which  is  a  linear  scroll  of  three  semi-circles  similar  to  that 


»  By  a  letter  from  Prof,  Wilson  I  learn  that  Mr.  Steuart'a  ^late  \&  to  appear  in 
the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal ;  but  that  it  had  time  to  journey  to  Inoia  and 
back  before  the  ontcoming^  number  went  to  press !  I  reflprct  I  am  thus  deprived  of 
the  power  of  addinj^  to  this  note  the  observations  of  the  learned  in  England  on  thi 
Surfishtra  coins.— JQP. 
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seen  in  oontinned  use  on  certain  silTer  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta  ;^  above 
the  main  deyice  aie  retained  the  Skh.  cluster  of  stars  and  a  minute 
half-moon  seemingly  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 
•  Leoend — 

Prof.  Fitz  Edward  HaU  proposes  to  amend  my  transcript, 
thus — 

To  this  lie  assigns  the  following  translation :  **  The  auspicious, 
Eilfilendra  Sri  Gupta,  son  of  the  auspicious  Nanda  Ghipta,  an 
Indra  in  prowess.'* 

If  this  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  the  Sri 
Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  by  his  name,  it  wiU 
establish  a  claim  on  our  attention,  altogether  apart  from  its 
novelty  as  the  imique  representative  of  the  money  of  that  king 
— ^in  the  evidence  of  the  close  and  direct  imitation  of  the  technic 
art  of  the  S&h  coinages,  which  it  develops  in  so  much  more 
distinct  a  degree  than  the  local  issues  of  the  Ghipta  family  of  a 
later  date.  Indeed,  this  association  is  so  striking  that  I  was,  at 
first  sight,  almost  inclined  to  modiiy  my  original  impression  of  a 
deferred  revival  of  the  Sfih  coinage  by  the  Guptas,  on  their  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  province  of  Saur£hstra,  and  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  approximate  the  two  races 
more  closely  in  point  of  time,  in  order  to  explain  with  any 
plausibility  the  mechanical  coincidences  of  the  coinage;  but, 
though  these  will  be  seen  to  be  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  obverse,  or  conventional  portion  of  the  die,  the  reverse,  or 
dynastic  stamp,  is  materially  changed,  both  in  the  leading 
device  and,  more  important  still,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters— 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  all  my  early  arguments  still  hold  good  ;* 

'  [*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  vol.  iv.,  d1.  xlix.,  figs.  4,  5 ;  vol.  tu,,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  19 ; 
*Joxu.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  zii.,  pi.  ii.,  ngs.  48,  44 ;  *  Ariana  Antiqva/  pi.  Z7.,  fig.  20. 
Prof.  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  reverse  device  of  this  particular  coin,  describes  it  aa 
'  an  ornament  like  a  disintegrated  Chaitya.' 

'  [<  Jour.  Boj.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pp.  IS,  17.] 
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and;  in  regard  to  the  barbarized  Greek,  the  inheritance  of  S^ 
imperfections,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  thus 
much  of  the  power  of  imitation  of  its  letters,  when  we  know  that 
on  other  mintages  the  Gupta  artists  were  able  to  achieve  fully 
intelligible  Greek  adaptations  of  Eastern  names. 
KuMARA  Gupta. 

Class  B:  PL  xxxvii.,  figs.  16,  17;  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,' 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii ,  figs.  39,  40,  41,  42  ;  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xv., 
figs.  17,  18. 

Obtebs£  : — Head  of  the  king  in  profile  :  the  outline  and  design  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Surashtran  prototype — the  mintage  of  the 
S4h  kings — at  the  back  of  the  head  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  a  muti- 
lated portion  of  the  Scythian  title  pao  nano.  This  important  legend 
affords  another  link  in  the  direct  association  of  the  Guptas  with  the 
Indo-Scythians,  which  is  here  the  more  marked,  in  that,  while  the 
device  itself  is  servilely  copied  from  the  S4hs,  their  obverse  Greek 
legends  are  superseded  by  this  new  title. 

Eetebsx: — It  is  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  the 
emblem  occupying  the  reverse  field  may  be  intended  to  typify,  but  the 
most  plausible  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  displays  an  advance 
upon  the  conventional  representation  of  the  peacock  under  "Western 
treatment,  following  out  the  artistic  notion  of  that  bird  given  in  Sri 
Gupta's  coin. 

Legend  : — 

Parama  Bhagawxta  U^ddhirdja  Sri  Kumdra  Oupta  Mahendratpa. 
The  second  word  of  this  legend  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
whole  that  is  at  all  open  to  question ;  it  has  been  read  Bhdnuvira 
by  Frinsep,'  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation. The  first  and  third  letters  are  fixed  and  constant  in 
the  various  examples,  and  are  properly  rendered  in  each  case  as 
i?  and  ^;  the  second  and  fourth  letters  vary  considerably  in 
outline  on  the  different  specimens ;  the  second  letter  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  in  its  perfect  shape  as  1  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  ^  in  Gupta,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  coins  display 
it  more  after  the  form  of  a  ^,  as  that  consonant  is  found  later  in 

1  [Piof.  Wilson  (*  Ariana  Antiqna,')  has  soffgested  BhaUaraka  (?)  which  the 
XTdayagiri  inscription  (<  Bhilsa  Topes/  p.  151)  rauier  recommends  to  our  notice.] 
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the  legend  in  Mahendrasya.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
final  ?f.  I  see  that  Prof.  Mill  has  oonjecturally  supplied  the  word 
Bhagamta  in  the  prefix  to  Kum&ra  Ghipta's  titles  on  the  Bhit&ri 
L4t  (*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  vol.  vi.,  p. 4),  but  Prinsep's  facsimile  of 
the  inscription,  though  it  accords  the  needful  space  for  the  exact 
number  of  letters,  gives  the  final  as  a  manifiest  T;  in  saying 
this,  however,  I  must  remind  my  readers,  that  in  the  alphabet 
in  question,  the  slightest  possible  inflection  and  continuation  of 
a  line  constitutes  the  eSdsential  difference  between  the  two  letters 
^  and  ?f,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local  copper  plates  of  the 
Yalabhis  render  the  ^  very  much  after  the  shape  of  the  Eastern 
7f,  while  the  indigenous  ?f  is  but  little  different  fix)m  the  f  of 
the  coins  under  reference.  And  finally  as  the  words  Parama 
Bhagavata  appear  in  all  their  indubitable  orthography  on  the 
succeeding  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta,  we  may  fairly  assume  a  mere 
imperfection  in  the  expression  of  the  individual  letters  and 
leave  the  word  as  it  has  been  entered  in  the  legend  above. 

The  coins  under  notice  are  not  always  complete  in  the 
Sanskrit  legends ;  for  instance,  an  otherwise  very  perfect  piece 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  the  word  <WI- 
t%(<W  abbreviated  into  <1^1V| ;  and  No.  39,  pi.  ii.,  *  Jour.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiL,  has  the  same  word  contracted  to  <Wlf%nC* 

.Skanda  Gupta. 

Glass  C:  PL  xxxvii.,  figs.  18,  19;  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,' 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  43,  44 ;  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xv.,  fig.  20. 

Obvxrsb,  iBS  in  class  B,  Kum&ra  Gupta,  but  the  execution  has 
greatly  deteriorated ;  on  some  specimens  traces  of  the  word  nano  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

Revbbsb  : — ^The  device  in  this  class  of  money,  appears  to  offer  a 
more  direct  imitation  of  that  of  the  SH  Gupta  pieces,  than  did  the 
intermediate  Kumira  reverse  types,  these  latter  are  seen  to  reject  the 
foot  scrolls  and  to  vary  the  details  of  the  centre  figure  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Farama  Bhagavata  SH  Skanda  Gupta  Kramdditifa. 
VOL.  II.  *^ 
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Prinsep,  in  his  collated  readiag  of  the  legends  on  these  coins 
adopted  the  letter  i?  (for  TfT)  as  occurring  after  the  word 
iWW  [or  ^if^  as  he  made  it],  which  he  found  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  title  of  TTf,  which  precedes  the  name  of  the 
monarch.  This  rendering,  he  would  seem  to  have  drawn  from 
fig.  29,  pi.  ii.,  Steuart  ('Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  1837) ;  but  as 
the  like  letters  do  not  generally  recur,  I  have  marked  this  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  weights  of  these  coins  vary  from  23  to  29  grains. 

Class  D  :  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  voL  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  45,  46  ; 
*  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  xv.,  fig.  19. 

Obtsbse  : — Crudely  outlined  head,  with  traces  of  the  title  nano 
in  front  of  the  profile. 

Eetebse  : — ^Figure  of  ITandf  identical  in  form  and  position  with 
the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  the  Valabhi  family  as  found  attached  to 
their  copper-plate  grants.  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  iv.,  pi.  xl., 
and  p.  487). 

Legend  : — [Bestored.] 

Parama  Bhagavaia  SH  SJcanda  Ottpta  Kramdditya, 
These  legends  are  frequently  very  incomplete,  varying  in  the 

number  of  letters  in  each. 

The  standard  of  these  coins  is  very  imcertain,  rising  from  a 

weight  of  21  to  30  grains. 

Classes  E,  F,  G.  [The  references  are  prefixed  to  each 
variety.] 

Obtebse  : — The  liaual  head,  generally  ill-defined,  but  still  identical 
in  many  respects  with  the  original  device  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sdh 
medals ;  it  is  occasionally  also  accompanied  by  distinct  traces  of  the 

word  NANO. 

Revebse  : — Central  symbol  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  comm<$n  altar-shaped  receptacle  of  the  sacred 
Tulsf  tree  of  the  Hindus.     Legends  restored. 

Class  E :  'Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  49. 
Parama  Bhagavata  SH  Skanda  Otipta  KrarnddUya. 
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Class  F :  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  60. 

Farcana  Bkagavata  Sri  Skanda  Oupta  Paramddiipa, 
Class  Gt :  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  51. 

Parama  Bhagavata  Sri  Vikramddit^a  Skanda  Oupia. 

The  irregularity  in  the  completion  of  the  legend,  noted  as 
occurring  on  Skanda  Gupta's  coins  with  the  bull  reverse, 
appears  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  those  of  the  present  class. 

The  weight  of  these  coins  is  more  than  ordinarily  unequal, 
rising  firom  22^  to  33  grains. 

Though  not  properly  susceptible  of  classification  with  any 
Ghipta  series  of  coins,  it  is  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  connexion  therewith  a  species  of  money  which  seems 
to  constitute  an  independent  derivative  from  the  same  Saur&sh- 
tran  type  that  served  as  a  model  for  the  local  currency  of  the 
Guptas  in  certain  western  provinces  of  their  empire. 

I  advert  to  the  pieces  figured  as  Nos.  6  to  8  and  9,  pi.  xxvii.' 
Prinsep,  at  the  moment  of  their  publication  (December,  1835), 
scarcely  attempted  any  decipherment  of  the  certainly  very  un- 
promising legends,  and  was  equally  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
reverse  device  which  he  described  as  '  a  symbol  in  the  form  of  a 
trident;'  when,  subsequently,  he  came  to  take  up  the  general 
subject  of  the  S&h  and  Gupta  silver  coinage  in  full  detail,  he 
still  essayed  no  advance  upon  the  attribution  of  this  o&hoot  of 
their  common  prototype.  In  my  paper  on  the  S&h  kings,'  I  made 
some  slight  progress  towards  the  determination  of  the  purport 
of  the  legends ;  and,  apart  from  the  typical  coincidences,  I  was 
able  to  demonstrate  more  precisely  the  S&h  association  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  words  TTlft  'flp  ^TTW  on  the  margin  of 
the  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  series. 

^  [  Other  exiiinplfiw  of  this  currency  wiU  be  found  delineated  in  '  Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.,'  YoL  iy.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  30 ;  tqL  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  85  to  38.] 
«  [  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  64,  15th  April,  1848.] 
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A  coin  of  Mr.  Freeling's,  of  an  early  date  in  the  aerial  iBsue, 
presenting  a  well  defined  and  nearly  complete  legend,  materially 
adyanoes  the  inquiry,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  strangely  dis- 
torted letters  stamped  on  the  later  emanations  from  the  parent 
mint,  though  it  leaves  us  still  far  from  any  coliclusive  assign- 
ment of  the  class  of  money  to  which  it  belongs.  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  piece  in  the  ordinary  detail 

Silver,  weight  27  grains. 

Obyerse: — The  usual  S4h  head,  apparently  but  little  modified. 
This  surface  of  the  coin  is  damaged,  but  fully  one-half  the  marginal 
space,  around  the  profile,  remains  uninjured,  and  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  sign  of  a  letter  confirms  my  previous  supposition,'  that  the  use 
of  the  Greek  legend  was  not  extended  to  this  class  of  coin. 

B«ByEBSB : — ^Device,  a  barbarized  imitation  of  the  Minerva  Proma- 
choB  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

I  was  once  disposed  to  look  upon  the  singular  figure  on  the 
reverse  of  these  coins  as  the  Buddhist  device  of  a  man :  I  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  similarity  of  the  form  of  the  figure 
sketched  by  Jas.  Prinsep,  in  fig.  21,  pi.  iv.,  to  that  occurring  on 
the  Behat  type  of  coins;'  but  I  now  observe  that  Prinsep,  in 
his  second  engraving  of  the  same  coin  (fig.  9,  pi.  xxvii.),  omits 
the  left  arm,  in  its  downward  position,  which  constituted  the 
most  essential  point  of  Behat  identity. 

Legend  :— ^ ^<lf^<^4B<H  4H^^Mi*l<<|lW^4i<H*> 

The  configuration  of  certain  letters  in  these  legends  demands 
a  passing  notice.  The  character  which  Prinsep  took  for  pr,  etc., 
is  now  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  an  H :  the  form  is  peculiar,  but 
still  it  bears  sufficient  affinity  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Ghipta 
if.  In  the  later  specimens  of  the  coinage,  its  upper  section  is 
distinguished  from  the  oi^lpary  ^  by  the  rounding  off  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  first  down-stroke,  while  the  ^  itself  is 

1  [  <  One  item  seemB  safely  deducible  from  the  unoccupied  margin,  to  be  found 
arouna  the  bust  in  the  broader  coins,  yiz.,  that  the  use  of  Greek  or  its  attempted 
representation  was  here  discontinued.'—'  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  toI.  xii.,  p.  68.] 

«  [PI.  lix.,  fig.  IS ;  pi.  XX.,  figs.  46,  47,  etc.] 
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squared  at  the  base.  The  nearest  approach  to  identity  with  this 
numifimatic  H  is  to  be  found  in  the  outline  of  that  character  as 
expressed  on  the  Udayagiri  Inscription;  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  this  similitude  affords  but  little  aid  towards  deter- 
mining geographical  limitation,  as  the  majority  of  the  letters  of 
the  inscription  itself  are  exceptional,  and  do  not  accord  with  the 
characters  of  the  other  writings  of  the  same  locality.  The  f  of 
these  coins  takes  the  same  shape  as  those  on  Kum&ra's  silver 
coins.  Class  B,  above  adverted  to.  The  remaining  letters,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  definitively  identified,  seem  to  follow  the 
ordinary  S&h  style. — ^E.T.] 
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XX.— ON  THE  APPLICATION  of  a  NEW  METHOD 
OF  BLOCK-PEINTING,  WITH  NOTICES  OF 
UNEDITED  COINS. 

MAY,  1838. 

Ii7  all  Muhammadan  countries  it  is  the  well-known  custom  of  those 
who  move  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  apply  their  seals  in  lieu  of  their 
written  signatures  to  letters,  bonds,  and  other  written  documents — not 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  it,  by  an  impression  on  wax,  but  by  smear- 
ing the  flat  surface  of  the  seal  with  ink,  and  printing  in  the  manner  of 
type,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  paper  a  white  cipher  upon  a  black  fleld.  It 
may  be  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  as  much  as  from  religious  pre- 
judice, that  Muhammadan  seals  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  letter 
mottos ;  seldom  ornamented,  but,  if  so,  merely  with  flowers,  etc.,  done 
in  outline;  because  such  only  can  be  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  a  type 
impression,  which,  of  course,  cannot  at  all  represent  a  head  or  other 
relievo  design. 

The  money  of  the  Musalmans  was  in  the  same  manner  generally 
impressed  only  with  the  signet  or  the  titles  of  the  sovereign,  well 
adapted  to  a  flat  surface  of  thin  metal. 

Seeking  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  making  public  the  collec- 
tion of  Muhammadan  coins  in  my  own  and  my  friends'  cabinets,  it  thus 
occurred  to  me  that  by  forming  from  them  in  sealing-wax,  or  in  type 
metal,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  die  which  had  been  used  in  strildng 
these  pieces,  I  should  be  able  to  use  it,  in  the  native  fashion,  for  pro- 
ducing ink  impressions  along  with  the  ordinary  letter  type ;  while,  as 
the  coin  itself  would  in  every  case  furnish  the  mould,  every  chance  of 
error  in  copying  would  be  removed :  and,  though  the  elegance  of  a 
shaded  engraving  could  not  be  attained,  still  this  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  representation. 

My  first  trial  was  so  encouraging  that  I  at  once  resolved  on  carrying 
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the  plan  into  execution  on  an  eztensiYe  scale,  and  I  have  now  pre- 
pared for  the  press  upwards  of  two  hundred  coins  done  in  this  novel 
and  exceedingly  simple  manner. 

As,  however,  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to  present 
them  in  a  continued  series  as  an  accompaniment  to  my  tables  of  the 
value  of  Indian  coins  already  published,  I  propose  merely  to  introduce 
into  the  pages  of  the  Journal  a  few  examples  of  such  coins  as  are  new, 
rare,  or,  from  other  causes,  worthy  of  particular  description. 

But  first,  in  deference  to  the  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I 
must  assign  to  this  newly-invented  art  some  Greek  polysyllabic  appella- 
tion ;  and  (without  intending  the  undignified  lapsus  of  a  pun)  I  cannot 
propose  one  more  expressive  of  the  process  than  Rv^graphy — not  from 
rupee,  the  common  designation  of  our  Indian  money,  nor  yet  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  riipay  *  form,  likeness,'  but  in  a  genuine  and  orthodox 
manner  from  the  Greek  /outto?,  sigUaris  eera,  or  sealing-wax,  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  impression  of  the  coin  is  first  received,  and 
which  will  itself  serve  as  the  printing  material,  if  it  be  not  desired 
to  preserve  the  block  in  the  more  durable  material  of  type  metal, 
by  a  second  transfer  from  the  sealing-wax  to  a  clay  or  gypsum  mould, 
into  which  the  latter  substance  can  be  cast  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  sharpness  of  outline  is  lost  by  this  triple  operation ;  and  where  a 
great  many  copies  are  not  required,  the  rupographical  process  may  be 
safely  confined  to  the  first  stage,  or  simple  impression  on  sealing-wax. 

As  a  first  specimen,^  then,  of  the  capabilities  of  this  art  of  rupo- 
graphyf  I  select  a  coin,  or  rather  medal,  purchased  by  myself  some 
years  ago  at  Bendres.  It  is  of  Husain  Shdh,  generally  accounted  the 
last  Sufif  monarch  of  Persia ;  for,  after  his  abdication  in  a.h.  1135,  his 
son  Tamasp  held  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  real  power  being 
usurped  by  Mahmud  the  Afghan. 

Harsden  would  designate  this  as  one  of  the  medals  of  the  Persian 
kings  properly  so  called,  intended  to  be  hung  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
It  had,  when  I  bought  it,  a  hasp  for  suspension ;  but  still  I  do  not 
imagine  it  to  have  been  struck  for  that  express  purpose,  but  rather  as 
a  crown  piece  for  distribution  to  courtiers  on  a  birth-day,  as  is  still  the 
custom  at  Dihlf,  at  Lucknow,  and  other  native  courts.  It  is  of  nearly 
pure  silver,  and  weighs  844.3  grains,  a  little  short  of  five  rupees,  and 
somewhat  above  as  much  in  value. 

Marsden  gives  the  drawing  of  another  medal  of  the  same  monarch, 
which  has  merely  the  usual  coin  inscription. 

^  [  I  have  not  thought  it  necesBary  to  reproduce  these  facsimiles,  in  illnstration  of 
the  mechanicid  process.  I  have,  howeTer,  retained  the  letter-press,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  Prinsep's  nmmsmatic  essays.] 
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The  following  is  the  numismatical  description  of  my  medal : — 
Sultan  Husain  ShXh  SaffatI, 
lUdgned  in  Persia,  a.h.  1106-1185,  (a.d.  1694-1722). 

SiLTBa. 

Lbobnd  of  thb  Obvbbbb. 

^ILLJl  ^  Ji^U\Ji2^\  y>\  J^\  J^lfll  ^o\^\  JjWl  J^U\ 

Revbbsb. 

Obtbbsb  :— The  Sultan  the  jnst,  the  spiritoal  guide,  the  perfect,  the  roler,  Abi^l 
Mmafar  ul  Sultdn  bin  id  Sultdn,  Snlt&n  Hiuain  Sh&h,  Beh&dnr  Eh&n,  of  the  Safri 
race :  may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  dominion !  Struck  at  Isfah&n,  a.h. 
1118  (A.D.  1694). 

Ebtbbsb  : — There  is  no  God  hut  God  t  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ;  All 
is  the  favorite  of  Grod. 

Margin  I'^IiJil,  Hasan, — Hosain,  All, — Muhammad,  Ja'far, — Mfisa,  Alf — Mu- 
hammad, Ali — Hasan,  Muhammad. 

(The  twelve  Im&ms  in  the  order  of  their  succession). 

SPECIMEN   II. 

Is  a  coin  presented  to  me  by  GeniBral  Ventura  to  complete  my  series 
of  the  Path4n  sovereigns  of  Dilili,  being  the  only  one  of  the  founder  of 
that  dynasty  which  I  had  yet  seen.  Since  then  Gapt.  Bumes  has 
favored  me  with  the  sight  of  a  duplicate  in  less  perfect  preservation, 
procured  by  himself,  I  believe,  at  Kabul.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of 
what  rupography  cau  do  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  form  seems  imitated  from  that  of  the  Abbassite  kh&lifs,  having 
the  legend  in  concentric  circles  written  in  the  Eufio  form  of  Arabic. 
The  facsimile  represents  exactiy  by  the  dark  parts  where  the  surface 
is  worn  smooth ;  however,  by  carefully  comparing  the  two  specimens, 
the  whole  has  been  made  out  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  my  brother, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.* 

It  is  curious  that  the  common  titie  of  ShaMb  vl  din,  by  which 
Muhammad  is  generally  known  in  Indian  history,  does  not  appear  on 
this  Ghaznah  dirhem,  which  gives  him  the  two-fold  designation  of 
Gkidt  ul  din,  *  the  supporter  of  the  £uth,'  and  Mom  ul  ndtir  U  din, 
'the  humbled  of  the  defender  to  the  faith' — {sc,  to  the  Kaliph  of 

1  [  I  have  slightly  modified  Mr.  Piinsep's  reading.] 
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Baghdad).  Probably  the  patent  for  the  new  title  of  Shahdh  vl  din, 
*  the  flaming  sword  of  £uth/  given  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  and  de- 
stnictiye  expeditions  into  India,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  court  of 
the  Kaliph.^    If  so,  the  word  tisdin  (90)  in  the  date  may  be  read  wrong. 

ShahXb  tl  DfN,  Muhammad  bin  SAm, 

Founder  of  the  Ghoif  dynasty  of  Dihli.    Beigned  a.h.  588-602  (a.d.  1192-1206). 

SiLYXR.    Weight,  73.4  to  92.6  grainB. 

LBOBxme  on  thb  ooncsntsxc  cibclbb  of  ths  Obybbsb; 

Line  1   ^^  jJi  ,J-ft  ifj^  (J^^  ^J^'^  j  S^*^^  4^t^  «-^^  ^^^  ^ 

Ditto  of  thb  Heybbse, 
Lme  1   ^ji*Aa>-  j  ^^^gjuyj  ^  £li«)  Ju^  ^}j£  jrjL  ^i  ^i^^l  IJUb  C-^ 

4  i*Li  ^    X^>s^ 

[The  imcriptionfl  are  copied  at  length  in  plate  zli.] 
Obybbsb:— (From  the  Koran)— <  It  is  he  that  sendeth  his  messenger  for  right- 
eonsnesB,'  etc.    [Sunt,  ix.  33,  and  bd.  9.] 

There  is  no  God  bnt  God,  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ! — The  mighty  soye- 
reign  Ghids  ni  dunya  va  t^eUn,  AhtflfaUk,  Muhammad  bin  S6m. 

Bevebsb  :— This  dirhwi  was  struck  in  the  city  of  Ghaznah,  in  the  year  fiye 
hundred  and  ninety-siz. 

M  Ndtir  U  dm  Ulah  [the  Ehalif],  the  mighty  soyeieign,  Moom  ul  din,  oMl  Mu^ 
Mffar,  Muhammad  bin  86m. 

■    SPECIMEN  III. 

Among  the  coins  discoyered  by  General  Ventura  in  the  great  tope 
at  Mamkyala,  and  described  in  vol.  iii.,  pi.  zxi.  [y.]  figs.  10  and  11, 
[Art.  VI.],  were  two  of  the  Sassanian  type,  haying  Sanskrit  legends 
on  the  margin  of  the  obyerse.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  nor  am  I  aware  that  their  explanation  has  been  since  effected 
elsewhere. 

Captain  Bnmes  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  three  more  of 
the  same  curious  coins,  in  his  present  journey,  which  are  now  in  my 
hands,  with  other  rare  antique  produce  of  his  successAil  research. 

1  [The  history  of  this  double  nomenclature  will  be  found  in  detail  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of  DihlS.    London,  1847] 
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They  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  some 
similar  ancient  monument ;  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  full  half  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  explorations  of 
the  various  topes  have  evaded  the  hands  of  their  explorers,  and  are 
scattered  about  the  country  to  be  hereafter  picked  up  gradually  from 
pilgrims  or  professed  dealers;  for  a  trade  will  soon  be  organized  in 
such  articles,  if  it  be  not  already  established.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this,  as  it  will  tend  to  preserve  such  relics  from  destruction ;  but  we 
must  for  the  future  be  on  our  guard  against  spurious  specimens,  which 
will  multiply  daily. 

Captain  Bumes'  discovery  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  toward 
the  deciphering  of  the  Sanskrit  legend :  his  coins  have  helped  me  to 
the  general  purport  of  the  marginal  writing,  even  if  they  have  not 
wholly  explained  its  contents.  I  found  on  collating  the  five  legends 
now  at  my  command,  that  three  of  them  {eide  pi.  xli.)  were  short  of  the 
others  by  two  letters,  which  in  the  most  perfect  of  Captain  Bumes* 
coins  might  be  clearly  read  as  nita  fiRT*  •  Bemembenng  an  analogous 
omission  on  one  of  the  Gupta  coins  of  Kanauj,  wherein  some  specimens 
had  the  epithet  vijayaja  and  others  vijayajanita — both  of  the  same 
meaning,  I  concluded  that  the  preceding  anomalous  letter  on  all  the  coins 
must  be  a  ^,  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  small  affinity  to  the  modem  Kagari 
and  Bengdliy.  The  two  preceding  syllables,  again,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about ;  being  in  all  five  examples  ^^  deva,  Now,  devaja  and 
devajam'ta,  'offspring  of  the  gods,'  is  the  well-known  epithet  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  as  well  as  of  the  Sassanian  race.  Thus,  in 
the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  jN"akshi-rustam  sculpture  given  in  Ker 
Porter's  travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.,  548,  we  have  in  the  Greek  character : 

TOTTO    TO    nPOCnnON    MACAACNOT  eEOT   APTAEAPOT    BACIAEHC    BACI- 
AEHN     APIANHN     EKrENOTO     eEHN    TIOT     OEOT     nAHAKOT     BACIAEHC, 

which  is  repeated  below  in  two  forms  of  Pehlvi. 

The  same  title  in  Sanskrit,  devaputra  shahdn  shdhi,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, is  applied  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription,  as  revised  at  p.  233,  vol.  i. 

Again,  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  read  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy  as  far  as 
they  are  published  by  Ker  Porter  (for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  Baron's  work  on  the  subject),  the  Pehlvi  legend  runs : 

MazdezH  heh  Shahpura  nuUakdn  malakd^  minoehatri  men  yezdan. 
*  Adorer  of  Ormiizd,  excellent  Shahpur,  king  of  kings,  offspring  of  the  divine  race 
of  the  gods.' 

1  In  the  examples  given,  I  should  read  this  passage— JTo/aArdM  malak  Airdnan, 
etc. ;  but  the  Sassanian  coins  require  study  ere  they  can  be  properly  made  out. 
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The  natural  deduetion  henoe  was  that  the  rest  of  the  Sanskrit 
legend  would  also  turn  out  to  be  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
Saesanian  formula;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be. 
Indo-Sassanian  dxrhem. 
SiLVEB.      Weight,  63  grains. 
Lboend. 
Obyebbe: — Head  of  Mithra  (Ormuzd);  Pehlvi  very  distinct,  but  unread;  see 
pi.  xli. 

Bevebjbe  : — On  the  field,  three  letters  of  an  unknown  alphabet  (like  the  Armenian  .>) 
or  perhaps  numerals  ? 
AluTfftn :— ' 

Sri  hitivira  Airdna  cha  paramestoara  Sri  Vdhitigdn  d^qjanita. 
In  this  legend  the  only  actual  letters  at  all  doubtful  are  the  p  and 
me  of  paramestoara,  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name.  Indeed, 
the  first  letter  is  different  in  every  example,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
lithographed  plate  [xli.],  as  though  they  were  all  different  names  of 
the  same  family.     Now  to  analyse  the  sentence  : — 

Hitivira  I  suppose  to  be  a  corrupt  writing  of  ^ft^V^C  ^ridivira, 
*  noble  in  heart,'  equivalent  to  the  Pehlvi  word  heh,  translated  by  '  ex- 
cellent.' Airdna  cha  parameswara,  and  the  supreme  lord  of  Airan  or 
Persia,  may  be  read  (perhaps  better)  Airdn  va  Fdrsestcara,  the  lord  of 
Iran  and  Fars.  For  the  name,  we  have  severally  pha,  cha,  va,  ffha,  or 
hd  !  followed  by  hitigdn  or  kitikhdn ;  and,  lastly,  devqfanita,  as  before 
explained. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  £nd  owners  for  such  names ;  and  although 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  alluded  to  this  coin,  gaining  little  by  little 
each  time,  still  I  fear  we  have  much  to  learn  before  we  can  unravel  its 
entire  history.  For  the  present  I  leave  unnoticed  the  Pehlvi  legend, 
merely  placing  under  view  in  the  annexed  plate  corresponding  passages 
from  regular  Sassanian  coins,  which,  being  titles,  will  soon  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  alphabet  and  meaning. 

[As  intimated  under  Art.  XY.  (vol.  i.,  p.  410),  I  have 
intentionally  reserved  all  notice  of  the  bilingnal  and  trilingual 
emanations  from'  Indo-Sassanian  mints,  and  their  subordinate 
illustrative  varieties,  until  I  could  associate  my  latest  tentative 
readings  with  Prinsep's  closing  illustration  of  this  interesting 
division  of  Oriental  Numismatics. 

I  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.,  p.  65)  adverted  to  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  any  precise  definition  of  the  permutable 
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letters  of  tlie  PeUyi  alphabet,  wliich  may  not  chance  to  be  sup- 
ported bj  the  context,  or  some  leading  indication  calculated  to 
assure  its  exactitude ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  to 
encounter  dialectic  modifications  and  transmutations  from  other 
tongues,  in  addition  to  the  ignorant  treatment  of  a  language  at 
the  best  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.^  The  legends  I  have 
yentured  to  designate  as  Scythic,  in  virtue  of  their  seeming 
derivation  and  the  assimilation  of  certain  of  their  forms  to  the 
Tartar  alphabets,  are  to  this  time  simply  unintelligible. 

The  classification  of  these  complicated  materials  will  be  seen 
to  present  somewhat  of  a  difficulty — even  if  the  data  permitted 
it,  they  could  not  well  be  adapted  to  any  epochal  order — ^nor  do 
the  medals  sufficiently  accord  to  follow  suit  under  the  fdmple 
typical  arrangement.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  group  the 
different  series  by  the  linguistic  test,  as  exemplified  by  the 
following  outline : — 

A.  jScythic  (two  varieties). 
A  a.  Scythic  and  Sanskrit. 

A  b,  Scythic,  Sanskrit,  and  Pehlvi  (two  varieties). 
A  c,  Scythic  and  Pehlvi. 

B.  Pehlvi  and  Sanskrit  (two  varieties). 

C.  Pehlvi,  Scythic,  and  Kufic. 

D.  Second  variety  of  imidentified  characters  with  Kufic* 

E.  Kufic  (alone). 

Class  A :  Unidentified  characters,  supposed  to  be  Scythic, 
FigSb  9  and  10,  pi.  xvi.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

I  notice  the  class,  represented  by  the  above  cited  engravings, 

^  [For  example,  of  all  those  who  are  learned  in  Zend  and  its  cognate  languages — 
of  the  various  rrofessors  who  edit  Pehlvi  texts,  or  who  put  together  Grammars  of 
that  tongue— no  single  individual  has  to  this  day  heen  able  to  add  one  line  of 
translation  to  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Hfcjf-iib&d  {Ker  Porter,  pi.  xv.,  p.  513 ; 
Westergaard,  *  Bundehesh/  p.  83  ;  SpiegeL  *  Grammatik/  p.  176,  etc.),  beyond  what 
De  Sacy  had  already  taught  us  in  1793.  In  brief,  our  power  of  interpretation  fails 
us  exactly  where  the  Sassanians  have  omitted  to  supply  us  with  the  Qreek  translations 
they  appended  to  some  of  the  THurallel  texts,  which,  however,  unfortunately  extend 
but  little  beyond  the  titular  ana  dynastic  prasordium  of  the  inscription  more  imme- 
diately in  question.  I  may,  however,  notice  favourably  Dr.  Haug*s  tentative  inter- 
pretations, confessedly  incomplete  as  they  are.] 
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merdy  as  introductory  to  the  seyeral  ramifications  of  the  un- 
identified alphabet  on  the  coins  of  later  date,  which  form  the 
subject  of  my  present  synopsis.  I  have  to  refer,  however,  mo- 
mentarily to  a  still  earlier  exhibition  of  the  literal  series  in  the 
degradation  and  gradual  transmutation  of  the  original  Greek 
legends,  on  the  lower  Kanerki  coins,  into  the  conventional  forms 
and  symbols  of  this  system  of  writing— so  that  the  Chreek  epi- 
graph of  PAG  NANO  PAG  GGHPKi  KGPANG  degenerates  into  the,  to 
us,  confused  jumble  of  signs,  which  the  cognate  characters  on 
other  medalB  alone  teach  us  to  look  upon  as  real  and  bond  fide 
vehicles  of  phonetic  expression — ^now  extant  upon  the  pieces 
engraved  as  No.  17,  pi.  xiv.,  *  Ariana  Antiqua' ;  No.  6,  pi.  xxii., 
9uprd  ;  and  No.  16,  pi.  xiv.,  *  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

The  Sassanian  proper  money,  more  especially  under  refer- 
ence, exemplifies  the  free  and  independent  use  of  the  debateable 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  possible  mere  mechanical  barbariza- 
tion  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  other  instance,  and  would  seem 
to  evidence  the  local  currency  of  the  speech  it  was  calculated  to 
embody  in  one  section  at  least  of  the  dominions  acknowledgLug 
fealty  to  the  successors  of  Ardeslin  B&lbiek.^  Next  in  literal 
simplicity,  though  probably  of  a  varied  site  and  but  little  ap- 
proximate period,  must  be  quoted  the  series  so  peculiarly  Indo- 
Sassanian  in  their  identities,  which  still  restrict  themselves  to 
this  style  of  writing — Nos.  19,  20,  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvi. 

The  Indo-Sassanian  money  with  unmixed  Sanskrit  legends 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  but  further  examples  of  the  sub- 
ordinate classes  may  be  consulted  imder  the  following  refer- 
ences : — *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi,  xvi.,  fig.  18  (^tff[) ;  ibid,  pi.  xvii., 
fig.  11,  and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  20  ;  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pp. 
341,  342,  etc. ;  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  8. 

Class  A  a :  (Bilingual  Scythic  and  Sanskrit).  Type,  fig.  6, 
pi.  xvii.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua.' 


^  [  Other  Bpecimens  of  money  bearing  t 
'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvii.,  Koe.  12  to  lo.] 


these  peculiar  legends  may  be  seen  under 
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Obtxbse  : — ^Head  facing  to  the  right. 

Legend  in  unidentified  characters.  *  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  zii., 
pi.  iii.,  fig.  21. 

Eeyeesb  : — ^Fire  altar  and  supporters  about  the  pedestal  of  the  altar 

Class  A  6:  (Trilingual,  Scythic,  Sanskrit,  and  PehlviP). 
PL  v.,  figs.  10, 11 ;  and  pi.  xli.,  figs.  1  to  6.^ 

Obverse  : — Device,  as  in  the  plate;  the  tiger -crest  is  less  obscure  on 
other  coins. 

Centre : — Unidentified  characters. 

Margin: — Legend  also  of  doubtful  import,  but  expressed  in 
Sanskrit  letters. 

1   1  8  4  0  0  7  8  0  10  U  IS  IS  14  18  10  17  18  19  90  tl  8S  IS  14  S8 

The  above  transliteration,  based  upon  mechanical  configura- 
tions alone,  gives  the  preferable  reading  of  each  character,  deduced 
from  a  collation  of  the  legends  on  the  numerous  coins  extant.  As 
the  language  this  legend  embodies  is,  up  to  this  time,  unknown 
to  us,  there  are  no  precise  means  of  selecting  the  intentional  as 
opposed  to  the  technically  rendered  letters.  For  instance,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  6th  form  should  be  taken  to  stand  for 
my  %y  or  %.  The  9th  letter  may  be  only  one  of  the  frequently 
recurring  ^'s ;  but  I  read  it  as  ^,  in  accord  with  Prinsep,  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  Sir  A.  Bumes's  couis  (now  in  the  possession 
of  General. Fox),  which  gives  the  character  with  more  than 
usual  distinctness.  In  the  letters  10  to  14,  I  again  follow 
Prinsep,  on  the  principle  of  the  probability  of  the  combination 
rather  than  upon  the  positive  assurance  of  the  imperfectly  dis- 
criminated letters  which  compose  the  word.  And,  with  some 
such  similar  tendency,  I  formerly  proposed  the  substitution  of  ^ 
as  the  modem  representative  of  No.  16,  in  preference  to  the 
optional  ''i  or  ^  of  my  author's  text,  a  conjectural  emendation 
since  amply  confirmed  by  the  configuration  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion on  one  of  Colonel  Lafont's  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 


1  [AIbo  *  Journal  Asiatiijuc,*  vol.  vii.  (1839),  pi.  xvii.,  p.  34;  *A] 
pi.  XXI.,  fig.  22;  *Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  17  to  20 


Ariana  Antiqua,' 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
definitions,  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  literal  difficidty  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  with  the  values  now  suggested. 
Eeysbse  : — 

To  the  left     .     .     Pehlyi   )0^t^    0^)t^    O^ 


To  the  right   .     Pehlvi  ^'^   |JUji*Jtt)|Ji    ft^fd 


ILL.  J^\ 


In  regard  to  the  Pehlvi  legend  on  the  left,  I  have  elsewhere* 
explained  my  reasons  for  differing  from  Olshausen's  original 
interpretation  of  ol:iiJb  f^Jcb  seventy-seven,^  His  rendering  of  the 
final  word  to  the  right  is  faulty,  but  the  second  name  I  con- 
sider indubitable;  and,  like  him,  I  fail  at  the  opening  term, 
though  I  incline  to  identify  it  with  the  title  of  i^^^J^y^  in 
preference  to  supposing  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  Suzerain  ruler 
of  Khor6s&n. 

Class  A  h  :  Variety.     PI.  xxxiii.,  fig.  6. 
Obverse  : — As  in  Prinsep's  engraving.     The  better  preserved  speci- 
mens exhibit  a  crest  above  the  wings  here  visible,  in  the  form  of  a 
tiger's  head. 

Sanskrit  legend  to  the  right ?^  ^TflT 

to  the  left ^ni^^ 

Margin : — ^Legend  in  imidentified  charaoters.  (See  *  Jotir.  Boy. 
As.  Soc ,'  vol.  xii.,  pl.  ui.,  fig.  8).* 

The  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  are  in- 
determinate. Prof.  Wilson  proposed  to  amend  Prinsep's  original 
reading  (vol.  i.,  p.  412)  to  ^  ^IP^  ^IJ^^,  adding,  '  the  latter 
word  is  unequivocal,  but  the  two  last  letters  of  Bahmana  are 
doubtful.' 


*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  344.] 
_*Die  Peblevi-Legenden,'  Kopenhagen,  1843,  p.  60;  and  'Kumismatic  Chro- 
nicle,'" vol.  xi.,  p.  133.] 


433  ;  Masandi,  '  Meadows  of  Gold,'  p.  360.1 
*  [See  alflo  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pl.  xrii.  fig.  8.] 
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BETBB8B: — 

To  the  left  ^1  «  wSfi 

To  the  right      .    lZj\j  J^  ^^y^  =    fd^o    '^^    ))0 
Margin : — Legend  similar  to  that  on  the  obyerse  exergue. 

Class  A  c :  (Bilingual,  Scythic  and  Pehlyi).  , 

To  complete  the  classification,  I  refer  to  two  coins  as  yet 
incompletely  deciphered  in  the  Pehlyi,  and  altogether  unin- 
telligible in  their  Scythic  legends,  a  description  qf  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  332,  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii. 

Vasu-deva. 
Class  B  :  (Bilingual,  Pehlyi  and  Sanskrit). 
Prinsep's  delineation,  pi.  yii.,  fig.  6,*  sufficiently  displays  all 
the  typical  details  of  these  pieces ;  I  have  merely  to  deal  with 
the  legends. 

Obyebss  : — ^To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  Pehlvi,  but  illegible  in  the 
specimen  engraved. 

rincreasej  d^j^Jil   .  .  .    =  fdjjy    y  cb» 
To  the  left    ..     .        f)^fd    ^Js)}    f}JA 


Or  8%v  Vartk  Uf  for  SH  Vdtu  d^ffa. 
Margin : 

4»^-f  t-Mfo)-^  gji    |ii^|   |{)^fd   fiU»)t   O"^    fd*^  ^-^HtJ   )\0 

ULU  ^ULt  ^\  ^Uibj  ujL-J  jL^j   c-fl-i  ci>b  ^5-«^  ^jj 

<  In  nomine  jnsti  judids/  *  Sly  Vais&o  tef,  Bralun6n,  King  of  Mnlt&n. 

^  [Other  engrayings  and  fetcrimilee  may  be  consulted  in  < Ariana  Antlqna,'  pi. 
xvii.,  ng.  9 ;  *  Jour.  Roy.  Ab.  Soc.,'  yol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  %b.  9  to  16.] 

'  [The  usual  formnlar   opening,    correepondhig  with  the  Arabic   dMl^«^. 

See  Anquetil  'Zend  Ayeita,'  yol.  ii.,  p.  841,  correctly  )Aifd40  ^"^HO  ))0 
M.  Spiegel  does  me  but  bare  justice  when  he  concludes  that  I  was  unaware  of  his 
preyious  decipherment  of  a  portion  of  this  marginal  legend  when  I  published  my 
first  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  paces  of  the  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  yol.  xii.,  p.  848. 
In  truth,  in  those  days,  I  was  but  as  uttle  in  the  way  of  seeing  German  books,  as  I  haye 
limited  lacility  of  reading  them  now ;  but  I  quoted,  with  full  and  deserved  commenda- 
tion, Prof.  Olshausen's  treatise,  and  noticed  all  otiier  continental  works,  referring  to 
the  subject,  of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  knowledge.  In  his  'Grammatik  der 
Huzyftreschsprache'  (Wien,  1856),  M.  Spiegel  reclaims  the  title  to  priority  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  opemng  portion  of  this  sentence,  which  it  seems  appearea  in  May, 
1844  (*  Jahbr.  fur  wissenseh-Kritik.'  Mai,  1844,  p.  708).    And,  ftirther,  he  desires  to 
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Keyebsb  :— 

To  the  right  ^  ^TTf  ^:  8 

Sri  Vdiu  dmta. 

To  the  left    .  faifdj*))^  ^Q^p 

Margin  .       .       .         HHOI^    g?ff^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  coins  are  not  very  exact  in  the 
Pehlyi  rendering  of  the  initial  invocation,  and  there  are  other 
signs  of  indeterminate  orthographical  expression  in  the  indif- 
ferent insertion  or  omission  of  the  redundant  |  =^,  or  final  stop, 
after  the  f^u^  and  the  0^f6  in  the  obverse  marginal  inscription. 
I  have  to  acknowledge,  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  a 
more  obvious  divergence,  recurring  without  exception,  in  the 
transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  name  TTJ  Fii^w,  which  is  repro- 
duced as  |J^t  and  yKa^\y  in  conflicting  contrast  in  the  dupli- 
cate record  on  the  obverse  surface. 

A  coin,  in  the  possession  of  C!olonel  Abbot,  equally  evincing 
this  peculiarity  in  its  well-executed  but  now  abraided  Pehlvi 
legends,  displays  the  Sanskrit  ^^IT^  ^I  under  a  negative  as- 
pect, that  is  to  say,  as  legible  on  the  original  die,  but  reversed  on 
its  stamped  produce.  With  the  above  exception,  I  have  not  much 
doubt  about  the  obverse  renderings,  nor  do  I  distrust  the  inter- 
correct  my  reading  otf^M^  5  "^J  IW  ™*^  HH*  ^DK'  31D-  1  a™  ^^'^  ^^ 
posed  to  concede  this  point,  as,  apart  from  the  greater  probability  of  the  employment 
of  the  former  formula,  the  consutency  of  literal  configuration,  as  develop^  oy  the 

coins,  is  opposed  to  the  transmutation  of  the  Pehlvi  ^  of  f6M^  into  the  optional  and 

eonvertible  3  of  the  more  modem  system  of  writing.    I  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 

that  an  author  who  is  disposed  to  exact  so  rigorously  his  own  dues,  in  such  insigni- 
ficant matters,  should  have  been  more  precise  in  his  apportionment  of  the  credit  of 
discovery  by  others.  For  instance,  J  find,  at  p.  26,  my  alphabets  (*  Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.,'  Tol.  xii.,  p.  262),  assigned  to  another  person.     At  pp.  27,  32,  a  complete 

ignoring  of  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  final  A  (*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.,'  vol. 

xiii.,  p.  379),  which  the  author  does  not  Tery  Batisfactoril]r  exemplify  from  his  own 
materials ;  and  at  p.  176,  my  rectification  of  the  so-long  misunderstood  word,  on  the 
rererse  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  coins,  and  its  determination  as  ^tMIO  ^o%cdzi  (*  Jour. 
Roy.  Ab.  8oc./  toI.  xii.,  p.  387  ;  *  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  rol.  xy.,  p.  181),  is  Quoted 
aa  Dr.  Mordtmann's,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  acknowledged  my  initial 
decipherment,  and  entered  into  some  controrersy  as  to  my  idea  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word  (Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M.  O.  riii.  82).] 

VOL.  n.  8 
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pr^tation  of  the  name  of  ^\:uJj^  Zdiliatdn  on  the  rererae  ;^  but 
th«  word  tliat  precedes  it  still  continues  an  enigma^  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  propose  for  acceptance  either  the  geographical  delBnition 
of  ^1^^'  the  eld  cspitd  of  Arichotia}  a  reUgious  association 
with  the  Sanskrit  ^WT  toanA^,  or  a  temporal  indication  of  ruler- 
ship,  of  which  this  may  be  the  undeciphered  exponent. 

In  typical  design  these  coins  are  in  a  measure  connected 
with  an  exceptional  style  of  Sassanian  money,'  attributed  to 
Khosrd  n.  (a.i>.  591 — 628).  The  obverse  head  on  these  inno- 
vations has  but  little  identity  with  that  on  the  Indo-Sassanian 
pieces,  and  is  only  associated  with  the  deviee  of  the  latter 
in  the  novelty  of  the  front  face.  The  reverse  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  accords  exactly  with  the  bust  on  the  eastern 
m<Hiey.  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining any  one  of  the  few  extant  pifloea  of  the  former  class, 
and  rather  hesitate  to  propose  decipherments  on  the  strength 
of  mere  exigravings;  but  as  there  is  only  one  word  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt,  I  may  reproduce  the  legends  as  follows : — 

Obyebse  : 

To  the  left  (with  the  usual  monogram)  |^»|^<0« 

To  the  right  .  .  4iy*^  f^^  ^y^^V^ 

1  [I  woald  note  «n  paatmt  the  ent&e  abeence  of  the  PehlTiJ  =  (^  in  these 
legends,  the  1  =  j>  the  Sanskrit  ^  unifonnly  sapplying  its  place  as  in  the  Yen- 
cUdbd,  Zend,  Viek^ridnte;  Pehlvi,  JTaini/.— <  Anqiietil,'  rol.  i.  267.] 

»  [  Rawlinson,  <Jonr.  Roy.  As.  Soc,,'  yol.  xi.,  p.  126 ;  'Abulf^da,*  fTT'.  Tel  ; 
*'  Jonmal  Asiatiqne/  toI.  z.,  p.  94 ;  Pangoui;  Beinaud, '  Fragments,'  p.  114 ;  <Ayin-i 
Akbari,'  toI.  ii.,  p.  167.] 


aTingofaooinwithaBiinilQebvnMvpl.  Witt^ig.  IS.  JKMwrsf.* 'A single  upright 
ilgnre, .  .  .  executed  in  a.Tery  harbaioiiB  style,  having  a-chnmp-headed^  dwarash  effect' 
— Tol.  i.»  ]^.  138.  l^ngperier's  No.  4,  {^  x^  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Bkeas,  lA 
identical  in  its  t][pes :  the  author  assigns  this  piece  to  Ehoerd  I.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
foUowB  this  attnDutioB^  and  interprets  the  legends — Obv§r§» :  *i^tfiR  ^"It^fT- 
Bm)fr$$ :  n^D  "l^rU  ( "^^^  ^1101«^t  with  a  eonjectoral  addition  <xt  *  Iran  a^d^- 
man.'— p.  93.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  this  coin  is  not  due  to  Khoertf.  IL 
rather  than  Ehosrtf  I.] 
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(Ail:97aniiinigB^> 
Tcrthri  tight      .     — —  99l^(j   \i^m 

....      LZ^jj\     JjA 

Thf.  MordtMann  r^ads  the  final  t^otd,  omitted  in  thd  ftbove, 
^  KTnK>  Uiuiina  Chu^istaii.  I  certainly  shotdd  not  thoA  tran- 
scribe the  letters  as  they  appear  on  the  JahrbQcher  coin ;  and, 
possibly,  if  I  did  so,  I  inight  dissent  from  the  present  inter- 
pretation :  however,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  copies  agabst 
originals,  I  abstain  from  further  comment. 

Class  B  :  Variety.     (Bilingual,  Pehlvi,  with  Sanskrit  mint- 
marks  ?).     Plate  xxxiii.,  fig.  9.^ 
Obyehsb: 

Pehlvf  legend  10^  ^^j  or  UX#  ^J^  ■>  ^^  ^iV\ 
The  initial  lett«  i»  Mif^itibie  a»  ^  or  ^,  and  h  frequently 
either  omitted  altogether  or  inserted  in  the  field  apart  from  its 
succeeding  f).  The  f)  itself  is  often  degraded  into  a  double 
loop,  which  alters  its  character  eomj^etely.  The  ^|,  Of  k  with 
1&  final,  there  is  no  doubt  about ;  and  the  strange  combination 
that  follows,  which,  in  many  instances,  expresses  nothing  but 
4pV^  «  jyt,  proyes  to  be  a  mere  bungling  formation  of  the 
letters  ^*^  =z  d^,  the  )  being  elongated  by  the  addition  of 
the  tail  stroke,  whieh  properly  belongs  toy  aaftd  is  ike  diiTGbi- 
guishing  mark  of  the  ^  as  opposed  to  the  old  Sassanialt  >. 
The  final  4»  o<  ^»^  ««ii%  spfyearo  on  the  kft*  of  the- liwl' 

Class  C:  (Trilingual,  Pehlvi,  ^ej&ic,  and  ILvAc). 

1  do  not  desigii  to  reproduce  any  detailed  description  of*  the 


*  [  M.  de  Longperier  attfibnted  one  of  theie  ooini  to  HoimiiidM  III.,  intsipieting 

the  PahiTi  tf  j^-f^^up  »  *^>^^^  (M^diittM  de  kl  XJ^ytuMfe  (JUiiaaide, 

Paris,  1S40,  pi.  L.  fig.  1,  p.  56).  Dr.  Moidtmaim,  again,  aMigiu  a  coin,  nmilar  in  ifs 
tf^Miibrh  to  F^.  I^.  ^  xni.,  *  AsiuaA  AaOiifat,'  ttf  iiftWAtkk&t,  ^.  fr,.ig.  81, 
p.  194,  ZeitMhrift,  etc.] 
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ooins  I  would  group  under  this  heading ;  a  delineated  specimen 
of  the  class  may  be  consulted  in  fig.  4,  pi.  xyii., '  Ariana  Antiqua';  ^ 
and  my  own  attempts  at  their  decipherment,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  the  legends,  are  to  be  found  at  p.  329  et  seq,,  voL  xii., 
'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.' 

I  adyert  to  them  now  merely  to  complete  the  reference  to 
the  several  series  connected  by  similarity  of  linguistic  legends 
with  classes  B,  and  B  varietyi  above  noticed. 
Silver :  weight,  58.4  grains.     British  Museum. 
Obvbbse  : — ^The  usual  linear  imitation  of  the  old  Sassanian  head,  as 
adopted  by  the  Arabs. 

To  the  left :  The  standard  monogram  and  ^1^^ 

To  the  right :  Legend  in  unidentified  characters,  of  the  same  style 
as  in  classes  A,  £. 

Margin : — In  Pehlvi  letters  t^\S(i*  ^^^  i^  Kufic  letters  the  words 

Betbbse  : — The  ordinary  fire-altar  and  supporters. 

To  tho  left     .     .     d>^**JL>rf  s  |fdJd«^(5gaft  s=  Sixty -three  a.h. 

To  the  right .     .     ^j**^  =  ^P  Khuhue? 
Margin  :— 

Upper  compartments  :  unidentified  characters  as  on  obverse. 

Lower  compartments : 

To  the  left    ....     The  standard  monogram. 

To  the  right  ....    j^l  =  ^\^^ 

Doubtful  dates,  68  a.h.  and  69  a.h. 

Class  D  :  (Bilingual,  variety  of  unidentified  character  with 
Kufic). 

To  bring  under  one  view  the  various  transitional  modifica- 
tions of  Sassanian  money  that  may,  by  any  possibility,  bear 
upon  the  mixed  series  already  noticed,  I  would  advert  to  two 
subordinate  classes,  the  first  of  which  seems  in  its  alphabetical 
devices  to  pertain  to  more  westerly  nations,  though  the  sites  of 

^  [See  also  Olshaaaen,  German  text,  p.  66:  'Numinnatic  Chronicle,*  vol   xi 
p.  ISO.]  '* 

»  [KhubuB  in  Kermjai,  see  Ouseley  (l/*??^)  199;  *Abulf6da/p.  442:  Marob 
Polo  Kobinatn,  p.  107-] 
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disooveiy  connect  it  with  the  Central  Asian  types  above  enume- 
rated. 

Facsimiles  of  four  of  these  pieces  are  given  in  FrsBhn's 
'  Die  Miinzen  (1832)  Nos.  434, 435,  pi.  xvi.,  figs,  fit  and  3 ;  and 
*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  No.  101  (new  series),  pi.  iii.  figs.  6a,  7. 
Here  again  the  epigraphs  are  bilingual ;  the  legend  on  the  right 
appears  to  read  from  the  outside,  commencing  at  the  front  point 
of  the  tiara,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  give  it  a  decidedly 
Phoenician  aspect,  though  for  the  present  their  elements  defy 
decipherment.  The  short  word  on  the  left  of  the  Sassanian  crown 
is  expressed  in  Kufic  letters,  its  foot-lines  being  towards  the  centre 
of  the  piece.  Professor  Frsehn  conjectured  that  the  combination- 
on  fig.  K  might  be  resolved  into  the  title  of  v^J^l  the  Ehalff 
(a.h,  158—169  A.D.  774 — 785),  and  this  interpretation  receives 
confirmation  from  a  more  legible  specimen  of  the  coinage  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.'  On  fig.  3  and  other  coins 
the  word  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  letters  ^Ju^  or  l<^*^  ; 
but  on  an  unpublished  specimen  of  Colonel  Anderson's  the 
name  is  fairly  legible  as  4X4^"^  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  Al  Mahdi's  proper  designation.' 

Glass  E  :  Eufic  (alone). 

I  complete  the  series  with  a  set  of  medals  having  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  the  money  classified  under  the 
heading  D,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  in  point  of  antiquity 
they  are  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  bilingual  coun- 
terparts. The  connexion  and  association  between  the  two  is 
marked  both  in  the  general  design  of  the  obverse  device,  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  distribution  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse, 
where  Ormazd's  head,  rising  frorxi  the  fiames  of  the  fire-altar, 
pronoimces  them  either  derivatives  from  a  common  stock,  or 
imitations  the  one  of  the  other.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coins  of 
Glass  E,  however,  consists  in  their  having  attained  to  the  correct 

1  [Major  Cuzmingliam's  ooUection.] 

'  [Price's  *  Mahommedan  Hist./  ii.  23.  Frehn,  'Recenno/  p.  24,  etc.  '  Hand- 
buch  zur  Morgenlandiechen  Miinzkimde/  Stickel  Leipzig  (1845),  p.  50.] 
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e3d^bitioaafKi^legioads>pur9aiid«i]»p^^  TI19  ^nrliart  p«b« 
lished  piece  of  this  class  is  also- to  be  found  in  Professor  Fraalin's 
qompx^heuuiv^  vorks.^  TI16  exergue  on  the  obverse  was  read 
\y  that  acooniplisbed  scholar  as 

To  this  I  am  able  to  a<id  from  coins  in  th^  possession  of  Ool. 
Abbott  (1),  and  Capt.  Hay  (3),  the  novel,  though  imperfeotly 
dseipbMwdy  leg^ids—* 

Obtsbsi:-*^ 

Thsoimdiidiiigwoirdsonothsri^eobiQaBssemto  rood. . .  aU^^J^; 
and  m  oq#  instmce . , . ,  4\j^, 

On th«  npyersQ  tJie  p^dsstel  of  the  altar  is  formsd  of  the  word  ^, 

CmssB;  Variety. 

TAmm  31N  Ta«b,  A.M-  209  to  213. 

Copper :  suse,  5  J ;  weight,  30  (and  31)  grains.    A.U.  209, 

Two  9pectmen9|  British  MuQ^um  (Cunningham  collection). 
Obtebse: — 

Margin:  ^\^  ^  ^^  h^  j^jt^  ^jASi\  \sib  (^j^  aUIamj 

Revebsb  ;— <lentral  device,  a  barbarized  flsnanisn  hsad,  to  the  right, 
with  the  iMiial  flowing  backhair,  and  traces  of  the  oonyantiQDal  wings 
abpye  th9  cap ;  the  border  of  the  robe  is  bo»ed  or  h^ded. 

In  front  of  th«  profilo  is  the  name  ijtr^^ 
Marffim :  4Ut Juc  ^^Jj  ^la  iJ^ j^'i\  aj^Wa^  aU^  ^y^j  Jb4^^ 

I  have  two  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  above  transcript  from 
the  original  Sufic.  The  one  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place 
of  mintage,  which  is  visible  on  only  one  of  the  two  specimens 
quoted,  and  is  there  somewhat  conflised  in  the  original  defini- 
tion of  the  several  letters,  and  otherwise  obscured  by  oxydatipn. 
The  third  and  fourth  upright  lines  are  opened  out,  or  slanted 
away  from  one  another,  towards  the  top,  which  usually  iQdicates 

^  [*  Nofsi  9ynW»lp  ad  r«m  Namariaiii  MuhtauntdAaonun  Petiop/  181D,  p.  46, 
pi.  ii.,  fig.  li.] 
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the  letter  ^;  though  this  sloping  off  may^  perhaps,  be  a  mere 
fortuitous  imperfection  of  the  die*engraving,  the  final  letter  is 
best  represented  by  a  modem  j,  though  it  may,  if  needful,  be 
conyerted  into  an  J . 

The  second  point  is  of  less  consequence,  and  extends  only  to 
the  almost  invisible  outline  of  the  word  I  have  supplied  by  ^/«Xj[  , 
under  the  requisitions  of  sense  rather  than  on  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  single  coin  which  retains  in  any  degree  of  distinct- 
ness that  portion  of  its  mint  impress. 

Brahmanabad  'Coins. 

I  am  anxious  to  refer,  even  though  momentarily,  and  in  a 
necessarily  imperfect  manner,  both  from  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  want  of  preparation  on  my  own  part,  to  an 
interesting  series  of  Indian  coins  that  have  only  lately  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  an  inhumed  city  in 
the  province  of  Sindh,  which  Mr.  BeUasis,  its  enterprising  ex* 
plorer,  designates,  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely,  by  the  title 
of  the  ancient  Br&hmanab&d.^ 

However,  be  the  site  what  it  may,  the  laying  open  of  this 
ruined  town  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  essentially 
local  money,  of  which  the  circle  of  our  Oriental  nimiismatists 
had  previously  no  cognizance.  Unfortunately,  for  the  due  and 
full  explication  of  their  historical  position,  the  pieces  obtained 
from  this  locality  are  nearly,  without  exception,  of  copper ;  and, 
in  common  with  their  more  rare  associates  of  silver,  have  suf- 
fered to  an  unusual  extent  during  their  prolonged  entombment. 

The  general  character  of  the  coins,  numbering  some  thou- 
sands, and  in  mere  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  a  28  lb.  shot-bag,  is 
decidedly  exclusive,  involving  Kufic  legends  with  occasional 
provincial  devices,  and  pertaining,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  Arab 

>  [  Its  exact  position  is  rtatod  to  be  47  tnilefl  N.E.  of  Haidarbb&d.  An  aeooimt 
of  the  city  of  Br4Am«iiiLl)6d  was  tint  published  by  Mr.  A.  F.  BeUasis  in  Bombay  in 
1866.  Apaper  by  Col.  Sykes,  on  the  same  snbject,  appeared  in  the  LoiuUm  Illwtraied 
Niw  of  Feb.  21,  IB67 ;  and  Mr.  BeUamar  plans  and  sections  in  the  namber  for  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.] 
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potentates  of  Manstirah,  who  ruled  over  the  lands  of  the  lower 
Indus  after  the  decay  of  the  central  power  of  Mohammedanism 
at  Baghd&d.  The  money  of  Manstir  bin  Jamhiir  (,^  jy^^^ 
\J^^  JJf*^)»*  *^®  l^t  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  TJmaiyid 
Khalifs  (about  750  a.d.),  heads  the  list.  I  do  not  advert  to  the 
earlier  coinages  of  central  Asia,  which  have  been  transported, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  site  of  their  late  discovery ;  but 
commence  the  series  with  the  coins  which  bear  on  their  surfaces 
the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  celebrated  capital  Mansiirah, 
the  Arab  reproduction  of  the  still  more  famed  Br&hman&b&d  of 
classic  renown.' 

I  [See  *Bal&dari/  Reinaud's  *  Fragments,  'Arabes  et  Penana  relatifs  a  Tlndc/ 
Paris,  1846,  p.  211.] 

>  [  *  Amron,  fils  de  Mohammed  fils  de  Casiem fonda,  en  de^k  da  lac,  one 

Tille  qu'il  nomma  Almansoura.  Cest  la  ville  oii  resident  mamtenant  les  gouver- 
neon.* — p.  210.  In  a  prcnous  passage,  Baladari  tells  us,  *  Ensoite  Mohammed  fils 
de  Cassem,  se  porta  derant  la  vieiUe  Brahmanabad,  qui  se  tronTait  ^  deux  parasangea 
de  Mansoura.    Du  reste  Mansoura  n'existait  pas  encore,  ct  son  emplacement  actncl 

6tait  alora  un  hois Mohammed  plaqa  un  lieutenant  &  Bahmanabad ;  mais 

aujourd'hui  la  ville  est  ruin^e.'  —  Reinand,  p.  198.       The  Arabic   author  from 

whom  these  facts  are  deriyed,  named  i^jf^i^S   i<a:2  ^Ji    ^^>^^»-\  y  ^^^  ^ 

279  A.H.  or  892  a.d.  See  also  Beinand,  quoting  Albirdnl's  <  T&rikh-i-Hind 
Fragments,'  p.  113.    The  MS.  of  the  latter  author's  K&ndn  has  the  following:— 

Jaubert,  in  his  translation  of  Edrisi,  on  the  authority  of  the  origiiud,  states  that  the 
local  native  name  of  the  place  was  ^^^js^ .  Mastfdi  tells  us,  ^  I  visited  Mult6n  after 
800  A.H.,  when  ^U1  l^"^^  *^  tji^f^^^^  V^^  ^^  ''^  ^ST  ^^^*' 
At  the  same  time  I  visited  el  Mansflirah,  the  king  of  that  country  was  then 
^f  Ju£  ^,j^^j^^^  ^y  [of  the  &mily  of  Habb&r  ben  el  Aswad.']-p.  385, 
Sprengcr's  Translation.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
kmgdom,  we  are  informed,  *A11  the  estates  and  villages  under  the  dependency  of  el* 
Manstlbnh  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand ;  the  wnole  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  trees  and  fields.* — p.  386,  ibid.  Further  references  to  the  geogra- 
phical and  other  questions  involvea  will  be  found  as  follovrs : — Vincent* s  '  Com- 
merce of  the  Ancients,*  Loudon,  1807,  vol.  i.,  p.  145.  Gladwin's  '  AySn-i-Akbarf,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  137,  et  seg.    *  Marfesid-al-Itala*,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  161.     *  Istakri*  (a.h.  300  to 

809),  'and  Sind  ia  the  same  as  Manstbrah Manstlrah  which  they  call 

Sindh.*— pp.  12  and  147.  Ouseley's  *  Oriental  Geographv*  (London,  1800).  <Ibn 
Hankal'  (a.h.  881  to  366).  <  Gildemeister  de  rebus  Indids*  (Bonn,  1838),  p.  166. 
Col.  Anderson's  Translation,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  xxi.,  p.  49.  Reuiaud*8 
'  G^graphie  d'Aboulfeda,'  vol.  i.,  p.  386,  etc.  *  Liber  CHmatum  Arabic  Text,'  J.  H. 
Mftller,  Gothe,  1829.  Beinaud's  '  M6moire  but  I'lnde,*  p.  235.  *  Ancient  Accounts 
of  India  and  China,'  London,  1733;  ditto,  Beinaud's  edition,  Paris.  Elliofs 
'Historians  of  India,'  Calcutta^  1849.  Elliofs  < Appendix  to  the  Arabs  in 
Sind,'  Cape  Town,  1853.  'Anana  Antiaua,'p.  413.  *Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,' 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  93,  279;  vol.  x„  p.  183;  vol.  xiv.,  p.  75.    McMurdo,  *Jour.  Roy. 
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I  should  be  dinpoeed  to  conjecture  a  conjsiderable  interval 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  this  currency  and  that 
bearing  devices  somewhat  in  common,  which  displays  the  name 
of  Abdulrahman  (No  3  infrd),  but  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  enter  into  any  satisfactory  speculations  as  to  the  precise  iden- 
tity of  this  monarch,  or  the  dates  of  any  of  his  successors,  whose 
names  can  be  but  faintly  traced  on  the  worn  and  corroded  sur- 
fSetces  of  the  coin,  submerged  with  the  town  of  which  it  neces- 
sarily constituted  the  bulk  of  the  then  existing  currency.  I 
await,  in  short,  the  ftirther  supplies  of  better  specimens,  pro- 
mised me  by  the  energetic  antiquarians  on  the  spot,^  and^  in- 
dividually, more  leisure  to  look  up  the  rather  obscure  history  of 
the  divisional  government  which  these  coins  represent. 

I  have  one  remark  to  add  in  reference  to  the  peculiarly  local 
character  of  these  numismatic  remains,  and  the  restricted 
antiqtdty  of  the  town,  as  tested  by  the  produce  of  the  habita- 
tions hitherto  penetrated,  in  the  fact  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  Hindu  coins  found  among  these  multitudes  of  medieval  pieces, 
and  that  even  these  seem  to  be  casual  contributions  from  other 
provinces,  of  no  very  marked  uniformity  or  striking  age. 

Mansub. 
No.  1,  Copper :  weight,  33  grains ;  size  6. 

Area:  ^uio^l  ^J^j  ^1  ^\  ^1^ 

Margin:  Illegible. 
Kevxbsb  :— 

Area:  Central  symbol  nearly  e£faoed,  above  which  appears 
the  name  iXt^fi^,  and  below  the  words  ^\^j^»^. 

Margin:  aj^^U^^  ijyn\Al\i  (^[li)l  liJb]  <--^  ^1*mj 


Ab.  Soc./  Tol.  i.,  p.  23  ti  uq.  fiumes*  'Bokh&ra,'  rol.  iii.,  p.  31.  'Jour.  Boy. 
As.  Soc.,'  Tol.  i..  p.  199.  Poetan's  <  Observations  on  Sindh,'  p.  143.  Pottingees 
'  Beloochistan  and  dinde'  (London,  1816),  p.  881.  Wood's  *Oxus'  (London,  1841), 
p.  20.  Mohammed  Ma'stbn's  *  History  of  Bind,'  a-d.  710  to  1590.  '  Bombay 
Goremment  Selections,'  new  series,  No.  xiii.  (186ll»).] 

*  [  Messrs.  Frere,  BeUasis,  and  Gibbs,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.] 
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No.  2: 

Obtbbss  : — ^Device  altogether  obliterated. 

Bxvxmse: — 

Area :  Central  symbol  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  eight- 
pointed  star :  above,  «X4^^r«  ;  below,  ^f^\f^y<^j  . 

Margin:  {$%€.) j»ai^  ^U^l  U^^  ij^»a\Ali\j     Jb  ^j^  L^^]/*^ 

Abditlbahman. 

No.  3,  Copper :  size,  6  ;  weight,  44  grains. 
Obtbbse  : — Central  device,  a  species  of  qnatrefoil,  or  star  with  fonr 
points,  on  the  sides  of  which  aie  disposed,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
words  ^j.4^t«3uA  jJJt  ^^j^j  Jajb^.  The  outer  margin  of  the  piece 
b  ornamented  with  a  line  of  dots  enclosed  within  two  plain  circles, 
with  four  small  dotted  semicircles  to  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant  by 
the  angular  central  legend. 

Retebse  : — A.  scalloped  square,  surrounded  by  dots,  within  which, 
arranged  in  three  lines,  are  the  words  jULJ  ^^^^^-^it Juc  jJJb ;  the 
concluding  word  I  am  unable  satiafiACtorily  to  decipher,  it  is  possibly 
the  name  of  Abdulrahman's  tribe. 

T\TtTTT  a  MMTCTl- 

No.  4 :  A  unique  ooin  of  apparently  similar  type — ^though 
with  an  obverse  absolutely  blank — ^replaoes  the  name  of  Abdul- 
rahman  on  the  reverse  by  that  of  Muhammed.  The  concluding 
term  is  identical  with  the  combination  above  noted. 

Abdaixah. 
No.  5 :  Copper. 
Obvebse  : — Device  as  in  No.  3  (Abdukahman). 

Lbgehd:  ^Ijuc  [aUI  J^«y]  *UM^ 

Eevebse  : — ^Blank. 

No.  6.    Copper :  size,  3| ;  weight,  18  grains. 

Obvxbse  :  Central  device  as  in  No.  8,  around  which  in  a  circular 
scroll  may  be  partially  read  the  formnla  ^  C^J^t  StX^j  ^\  'i\  eWH, 

Bevbrse: — Centre  device  composed  of  the  name  of  ddllju^  AhdaH- 
lah ;  the  two  portions  Juc  and  ^\  being  crossed  at  right  angles,  in 
somewhat  of  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  obverse  device. 

The  marginal  legend  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  con- 
sists of  the  words  ^^[)t]  jJJl  J^^  X^^a:^, 
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No.  7.    Silyer :  size,  2 ;  weight,  8*4  grainfl.^    Devices  are 
discontinued  and  replaced  by  simple  Eufic  legends,  as  foDows : 
Obyebsb:—  ACjojJUi     ^Jui^^AUt    sun 

Bbtbbse:—        i^\o^   j^\     ^\     ^yaj    AA^sr^ 
No.  8.     Copper,  of  similar  legends.     Other  specimens  vary 
in  the  division  of  the  words,  and  omit  the  title  of  Al  Amir. 

Omak.» 

No.  9.     Silver:  size,  li^ ;  weight,  9  grains.     Five  specimens. 
Obvxbsb  : — ^No  figured  device.     Legends  arranged  in  five  lines. 

Karginal  lines,  plain  or  dotted,  complete  the  piece. 
RzvzBSS : — ^Enfio  legends  alone  in  three  lines. 

No.  10.     Copper :  size,  4 ;  weight,  35  grains.     Common. 

Legends  as  in  the  silver  coios,  with  the  exception  that  the  yj 
is  placed,  for  economy  of  space,  in  the  opening  between  the  J's  of 
^JuJb.    The  die  execution  of  these  pieces  is  generally  very  inferior. 

No.  11.     Copper :  size,  3^ ;  weight,  SI  grains.    Unique. 
Obvxbsb  : — Blank. 
Bevsssb: — 

Centre:  ^^-oJI  ^^j'^  j4 

Margin :     f  —i.  ^^  ^x»i  ijyn\4l\i  ^ 

OliAB(P) 

No.  13.  Copper :  size,  4| ;  weight,  36  grains.  Mr.  Frere, 
unique. 

^  [Among  the  silTer  coins  eihnmed  firom  the  ao-caUed  Br6hmanfiib6d  some  are  lo 
minnte,  as  to  weigh  only  1*2  gr.] 

3  [I  am  inclined  to  identify  thia  roler  with  the  Omar  bin  AbdaUah,  aboTC  indi- 
cated as  the  reigning  soTereipi  of  Mansfirah,  at  the  period  of  the  geographer 
Masddi's  Tisit  to  the  yalley  of  the  Indns,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  fiuwer  in  the 
following  tenns: — *  There  is  some  relationship  between  me  royal  fiunily  of 
el-ManstSrah  and  the  iSunily  of  esh-Shawfirib,  the  Kadi,  for  the  kings  of  el-Manstfrah 
are  of  the  fianiily  of  Habb6r  ben  el-Aswad,  and  have  the  name  of  Beni '  Amr  ben 
'Abd  el-Ayiz  el-^arshi,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  'Amr  ben  'Abd  el-Ayis  ben 
Merw&n^  the  Omaiyide  (Khalif)'.— Sprenger's  *  Meadows  of  Gold,'  p.  386.  Bee  also 
Gildemeister,  qnotmg  <Ibn  Hank&l,'  p.  166,  and  Elliot,  citing  the  same  author 
(*  Historians  of  India*),  p.  68.] 
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Obykrsb: — Central  device,  four  lines  crossing  each  other  at  a 
common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  star  of  eight  points ;  four  of 
these  are,  however,  rounded  off  hy  dots. 

LxGEin),  arranged  as  a  square: 

with  single  dots  at  the  comer  angles,  and  two  small  circles  jQlling  in 
the  vacant  spaces  outside  of  each  word. 

Margin  :  Two  plain  lines,  with  an  outer  circle  of  dots. 

Revebse  :  Central  legend  in  three  lines  within  a  triple  circle  com- 
posed of  dots,  circlets,  and  an  inner  plain  line.  I  transcribe  the 
legend,  with  due  reservation,  as : 
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XXL— ADDITIONS  to  BACTRIAN  NUMISMATICS, 
AND  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY,  1888.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gratify  my  numismato- 
logical  readers  with  a  plate  of  entirely  new  Baotrian 
coins  so  frequently  as  they  would  wish ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  time  and  labour  requisite  for  engraving 
them,  the  subject,  as  to  new  names  at  least,  may  be 
looked  upon  now  as  nearly  exhausted.  Opportunities, 
however,  still  occur  of  verifying  doubtful  readings,  of 
supplying  names  where  they  were  erased  or  wanting  in 
former  specimens,  and  of  presenting  slight  varieties  in 
costume,  attitude,  and  other  particulars,  which  tend  to 
complete  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

For  these  several  objects  I  enjoyed  a  most  jfevorable 
opportunity  during  the  visit  of  General  Ventura  to 
Calcutta  last  winter ;  his  second  collection,  though 
possessing  few  types  or  names  absolutely  new,  boasted 
of  many  very  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  small 
silver  coiaage  of  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Lysias,  Anti- 
machus,  Philoxenes,  etc.  The  General  most  liberally 
conceded  to  me,  from  his  abimdant  store,  several  that 
were  wanting  to  my  own  cabinet,  both  of  silver  and 
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copper ;  and  he  placed  the  rest  also  at  my  disposal,  to 
draw,  examine,  and  describe,  as  I  might  feel  inclined. 
Unfortunately,  I  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
gold  series  for  examination,  finding  nothing  particidarly 
new  among  them,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the 
whole  were  stolen  by  some  sharper  at  the  hotel  where 
the  General  was  residing,  and  none  have  since  been 
recovered  I  I  am  now  speaking  of  last  Januaiy !  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  coin  and  drawingn  of  several  others 
from  Gten.  Court ;  also  two  or  three  horn  Gten.  Allard ; 
and,  latterly,  the  whole  produce  of  Capt.  Bumes'  search 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edbul  have  been  entrusted  to 
my  care.  It  is  the  very  latest  arri^  from  him  (or 
rather  from  a  valuable  member  of  his  expedition,  Dr« 
Lord),  consisting  of  two  beautifiil  coins  of  £ucnttides, 
that  sthnulates  me  at  once  to  give  forth  all  that  have 
accumulated  in  my  Bacbian  drawer  since  I  last  wrote 
on  the  subject  I  must  give  Dr.  Lord's  coins  the  first 
place,  because  ooe  of  them  is,  perils,  the  most  curious 
and  important  that  has  yet  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Plate  xlii.  contains  etchings  of  both  of  these*  coins 
to  which  I  would  thus  draw  prominent  attention.  Dr. 
Le?d  thus  describes  the  place  and  circmnstanees  of  Hieir 

discovery  r-r 

'I  do  mryoeif  tiie  pleasare  to  ibrwaxd  two  eotna^  wliidi  I  Itare  \meik 
na  foxtoiutte  m  to  find  duriag  my  late  visit  to  Turkistaxk  The  double^ 
headed  coin  I  found  at  Tash  Korghdn,  the  other  at  Eundiiz.' 

Fig.  2  I  need  not  particularly  describe,  as,  though  new  to  ns,  it 
ham  Been  pvl^id&ed  h&m  other  specimenfr  in  i'ranecr.  The  rep&tm  hn» 
»  naked  figure  ol  ApeUo  im  Hen  of  the  DioBcuri. 

Fig,  1  is  an  uni<][ae  medallion  (that  is,  a  tetradrachma)  of  Eucratides. 

Obyebsb  : — A.  fine  youthfal  head  and  host  of  the  king  wearhrg  a 
pitts  stml  htAsmt,  with  the  hoada  of  Hke  dia^m  prairadug  beidsl 


*  ■      I 
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On  the  area  aboTe  and  below — ^BASiAcni  mefas  ETBPATiAHa  in  ih* 
nominatiye  case. 

Bstssse: — Busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman  looking  to  the  right: 
hair  simple  and  without  diadem;  legend  above  HAiOKAEora,  below 
KAi  aaoaikh:(. 


Supplying  the  word  vto9,  we  have  here  the  parentage 
of  Eucratides  developed  in  a  most  unexpected  way: 
*  The  great  king  Eucratides,  son  of  Heliocles  and  Lao- 
dice.'  The  former  is  a  well-known  Greek  name^  but  it 
ia  evident  from  the  absence  of  title  and  diadem  that  he 
WiJS  a  private  person^  and  yet  that  his  son,  having  found 
his  way  to  the  throne,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  unregal 
origin.^ 

I  have  long  been  pledged  to  my  readers  to  give 
them  a  new  alphabet  for  these  Eactrian  legends,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  may  venture 
to  do  so ;  or  at  least  to  make  known  the  modifications 
which  have  been  elicited  by  the  abundance  of  fresih 
names  and  finely  preserved  specimens  which  have  passed 
under  my  eye  since  that  epoch.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  incontestible  authority  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  vowel  or  consonant  is  its  constant  employment 
aa  the  equivalent  of  the  same  Greek  letter  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  Bactrian  kings.  Beyond  tii»  we  have  only 
analogies  and  resemblances  to  other  alphabets  to  help 
us,  and  the  conjectural  assumption  of  such  values  for  the 
letters  that  occur  in  the  titles  and  epithets  of  royalty  as 


1  [I  htLW%  omitted  lOBie  ol  Pviaflepr't  ongjoal  speevlatioBf  lA  nginL  to  the  laditm 
eeigin  el  Enontidee'  notlier,  tliai  he  was  led  iate  by  Ihe  firaltj  dnkwias  of  the  eoitt 
sapplied  to  him  hv  Mr.  Mmsob,  and  which  the  ■eelisg'  wax  impreMMB  m  the  ori^iiiai 
m  iU  peiieiaioo  did  not  enaUe  him  to  netily  imtil  new  infenuition  renhed  hut  ai 
thct  moment  el  the  publication  el  the  cnrrent  number  ol  the '  Jev.  Am.  Soc  Beng./ 
when  the  error  wai  unhesitatingly  corrected  hy  a  fly-leaf  note.] 
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may  Aimish  an  admissible  translate  of  the  Greek  in  each 
and  every  case. 

It  will  be  my  object  presently  to  show  that  this  can 
be  done,  as  far  as  the  coins  are  concerned,  by  means  of 
the  Sanskrit  or  rather  the  Pali  language;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  forward 
my  revised  scheme  of  the  alphabet  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
matured.  Unfortunately  the  exceeding  looseness  of  or- 
thography and  caligraphy  which  could  not  but  prevail 
when  one  foreign  language  (for  such  it  was  to  the  Greek 
die-cutters)  was  attempted  to  be  rendered  by  the  ear 
in  another  character,  equally  foreign  to  the  language 
and  to  the  scribes,  with  abundance  of  examples  before 
me,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  select  the  true 
model  of  some  letters  for  the  type-founder !  ^ 

I  begin  with  the  initial  vowels  : 

%  a.  This  symbol  continues  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  vowel  a  in 
aU  the  new  names  lately  added  to  our  list,  beginning  with  the  Greek 
A,  of  which  we  have  now  no  less  than  seven  examples.  The  other 
short  initials  appear  to  be  formed  by  modifications  of  the  alif  as  in  the 
Arabic,  thus : 

O^y  Y  e,hi  constantly  employed  for  the  E  of  Greek  names. 

3  «y  is  found  following  it  in  the  word  EucratideSy  as  though  put  for 
the  Greek  t,  but  other  evidence  is  wanting. 

f  [with  the  head-line  reversed],  i  f  though  seldom  met  with  on  the 
coins,  is  common  in  the  inscriptions,  and  by  analogy  may  be  set  down 
asi. 

.9  d  [the  Numismatic  an,  plate  xi.],  is  employed  in  words  begin- 
ning with  AN. 

The  medials  seem  to  be  formed  in  all  cases  by  a  peculiar  system  of 

^  [It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  combined  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  only 
Bactnan  Irpe  available  in  Europe,  I  have  had  much  difficnlfy  in  doing  justice  to 
P^uep'B  latest  revision  of  this  alphabet.  Ab  my  author's  own  forms  were  often 
faulty  and  defective,  it  was  of  course  useless  to  reproduce  the  dc^cient  letters,  or 
to  do  more  than  indicate  as  nearly  as  possible,  though  necessarily  in  somewhat  of 
a  patchwork  manner,  the  essential  position  in  which  he  left  the  study  of  Arian 
pahBography.] 
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diaoritioal  marks;  of  these  the  i  is  the  best  determined,  being  found 
applied  to  almost  all  the  consonants  in  the  form  of  a  small  stroke 
crossing  the  letter.  The  d  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  a  prolongation 
below  in  the  r,-^  foot  stroke  or  mdira.  The  e,  I  judge  from  the 
Maniky&la  inscription,  to  be  a  detached  stroke  behind  and  above ;  in  a 
few  cases  only  joined.  The  u  may  be  the  loop  so  often  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  written  letters.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  little  premature  thus  to 
assign  sounds  without  any  positive  authority  ;  but  it  was  from  a 
similar  assumption  of  the  vaiae  of  its  vowel  marks  that  I  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Indian  pillar  alphabet 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew  alphaj^t ;  but,  as  the  language  to  be  expressed  is 
allied  to  tiie  Sanskrit,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  analyze  them  in 
the  order  of  the  latter. 

^,  ka.  This  letter  on  further  scrutiny  I  find  invariably  to  repre- 
sent K;  and  its  place  is^never  taken  on  tibe  coins  by  ^,  as  I  formerly 
supposed.  It  occurs  also  witii  the  vowel  affix  t,  as  Jn;  also,  but 
seldom,  with  the  u,  bb  ku;  and  with  the  subjoined  r,  as  ira.  In  the 
compounds,  kla,  Jdi,  a  form  is  adopted  more  like  the  Hebrew  q  p 
(quere  ^).    There  are  two  or  three  examples  in  support  of  it. 

5,  M,  is  limited  as  such  to  the  name  of  Antimaohon ;  but  I  find  it 
also  representing  the  y  in  Abagasou.  In  the  written  tablets  we  have 
various  forms  seemingly  identical  with  it ;  yet  one  of  these,  with  the 
vowel  t,  is  used  in  some  places  for  dhi  (intended  for  the  inflected  i  ?). 
There  is  no  small  affinity  between  them  and  i,  /),  the  hh  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  written  invertedly. 

[1st,  see  second  form  of  Numismatic  j^;  2nd,  the  same  inflected 
with  r;  3rd,  the  compound  represented  by  the  eleventh  letter  in  the 
inscription  from  the  brass  cylinder,  pi.  vi.,  vol.  i.]  I  place  these  forms 
here  because  they  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets,  and  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  y  of  the  Pehlvi. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  palatials  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Choldaio  a]{>ha- 
bets  contain  any  proper  examplefr— the  ch  andy  are  modified  to  s  and  ii 
— ^which  letters  we  must  expect  to  find  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  das* 

[No.  1,  a  r  reversed ;  2,  a  ^  reversed.  See  Numismatic  ehh,  pL  xv.] 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  found  at  the  dose  of  a  series  of  words 
terminating  each  in  the  same  vowel  inflection,  ',  e ;  which  makes  me 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Sanskrit  conjunction  eha,  uniting  a  string  of 
epithets  in  the  locative  case.  As  yet  I  have  no  stronger  argument  for 
its  adoption. 

1,  or  s  f  Ja  {t^a  f).    The  form  of  the  Chaldaic  U  v^  agrees  well  with 
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the  first ;  indeed,  in  many  coins  of  Azes,  the  Bactrian  form  is  identical 
with  the  Chaldaic.  I  find  that  in  everj  case  this  letter  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  y,  and,  indeed,  in  the  early  coins  of 
ApoUodotuSy  etc.,  its  dnpUcated  form  [the  fourth  letter  in  Maharaja, 
pL  zii.]  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  E^  reversed  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  only  inflection  I 
bare  met  with  of  this  letter  is  ju, 

I  can  make  no  discrimination  between  cerebrals  and  dentals ;  be- 
cause the  Greek  names  translated  have  of  course  no  such  distinctions, 
but  from  the  variety  of  symbols  to  which  the  force  of  d  and  t  must  be 
ascribed,  I  incline  to  think  the  alphabet  is  provided  with  a  full  com- 
plement, though  it  is  in  the  first  place  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  option 
which  letter  to  call  d,  t,  r,  or  «,  they  are  all  so  much  alike — ^thus  for 
t  we  have  n,  *i,  *|,  and  *|,  and  with  the  vowel »',  %  /,  etc. 

As  the  equivalent  of  d  again  we  have  the  same  li  ^»  ^9  and  also 
three  other  forms  [1st,  the  second  of  the  fifth  Tradata,  pi.  xii;  2nd, 
tiie  third  of  Menander ;  8rd,  the  penultimate  in  No.  32,  pi.  zii.]  :  and 
for  dh$,  [dM  and  dhi']  the  formerly  evidently  ^^  with  \  subjoined; 
the  latter  quasi  Ui  or  ddi :  sometimes  it  is  nearer  ^  ri. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  ambiguity  to  the  letters  themselves  so  much 
as  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  writers,  who  might  pro- 
nounce the  foreign  name  Apollodotus,  indifferently  Apalatada,  Apala- 
data,  and  even  Apahmata.  Being  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I  assume 
as  in  my  former  paper — 

"I,  ^,  for  ia,  whence  the  various  inflections. 

X»  Ua,  tha,  commonly  used  for  dh^  and  its  inflections. 

»  *!,  t.  for  da,  nda. 

C,  na.  I  do  not  perceive  any  indications  of  the  other  nasals,  and 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  omitted  when  joined  to  another  consonant : 
but  I  find  something  corresponding  to  the  anustoara  attached  below  the 
vowel  a,  and  before  consonants  it  seems  represented  by  m. 

h  pa.  The  first  of  the  labials  is  one  of  the  best  established  letters. 
It  has  been  discovered  also  inflected,  and  united  with  either  A  or  <  in 
I1  pha  or  ipa :  also  with  K  in  pit,  and  in  other  combinations  which 
will  be  noticed  as  they  are  brought  forward. 

Y,  (p,  pha  or  fa  f  1  have  no  stronger  reasons  than  before  for  con- 
tinuing this  value  to  (p : — it  seems  in  some  few  cases  to  usurp  the  place 
ofr;  it  is  inflected  also. 

Baf  is  still  undetermined;  in  the  doubtfol  name  above  quoted, 
ABAFASOT,  it  seems  to  be  replaced  by  1  or  'h — the  aspirate  is  also 
unknown. 

^  ma  ^,    This  letter  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever;  but  in  the 
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Menander  form,  iif,  I  now  recognize  the  inflection  me,  coiresponding 
with  the  Greek  name  more  closely.  The  second  or  what  may  be  called 
the  printed  form  of  m  has  a  considerable  affinity  in  form  with  the  old 
Sanskrit  H  or  H»  whence  it  may  be  almost  as  readily  deriyed  as  the 
Burmese  form  of  the  FaU  m. 

A  ya.  This  letter  is  unchanged  :  it  invariably  replaces  s  and  y,  and 
sometimes  j  where  l^e  latter  would  be  expressed  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  or 
J^.  It  may  perchance  have  been  modified  from  the  letter,  for  in  some 
examples  it  is  turned  up  on  the  sides  thus,  w  ;  the  inflected  form  yi  is 
of  common  occurrence :  yu  less  common. 

*^>  'n*  J»  ^^'  ^^  ^  necessary  to  preserve  these  three  representatives 
of  r ;  I  incline  to  think  that  the  prolongation  below  may  be  the  mdtra 
or  the  long  d  inflection^  rd ;  for  the  first  form  is  used  in  Ermaiou 
where  there  is  no  intervening  vowel.  It  is  only  distinguishable  from 
d  by  the  foot-mark  of  the  latter,  which  seems  to  be  often  omitted 
notwithstanding. 

r],  la.  Eurther  acquaintance  has  taught  me  that  this  is  the  only 
representative  of  a  in  Greek  names :  the  instances  wherein  the  I  before 
appeared  to  be  replaced  by  1  have  been  disproved  by  duplicate  coins. 
[Die  inflected  form  rtj,  It,  has  numerous  examples  among  our  new  ac- 
quisitions. 

H  va,  and  vi,  rest  on  strong  but  not  indisputable  authority,  as  will 
be  seen  below. 

(/9,  \,  ha,  has  been  removed  from  its  former  position  as  J  on  ample 
grounds ;  and  the  value  now  assigned  has,  I  think,  equally  strong  sup- 
port— though  as  far  as  Greek  names  are  concerned  it  rests  solely  on 
the  initial  syllable  of  Heliocles,  he.  There  is,  again,  a  similarity  worthy 
of  remark  between  oo  inverted,  and  the  old  Sanskrit  ha,  (r,  (h. 

y,  M.  To  this  letter  I  gave  the  sound  of  o  on  the  former  occasion, 
because  I  found  it  the  general  termination  of  nominatives  masculine 
in  Zend  and  Pdli — replacing  the  Sanskrit  viearga,  ah  or  as.  Since 
then  I  have  found  the  same  letter  (a£fected  with  the  vowel  •)  in  two 
Greek  names  as  the  equivalent  of  si,  and  I  am  too  happy  on  other  con- 
siderations to  adopt  this  as  its  constant  value ;  whether  the  dental  e  of 
the  Sanskrit  will  best  represent  it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  nearest 
approximation  in  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  D  s :  there  are  certainly 
two  other  characters  [one  like  a  i,  or  'P],  and  n>  having  the  force  of  b 
or  sh.  The  former  I  should  presume  to  be  the  Sanskrit  eha  ^,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  old  form  1*.  The  latter,  n>  niay  he  a  variation  of  a,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used,  but  rather  by  change  of  the  Greek  z  to  s, 
than  as  being  the  same  letter,  for  elsewhere  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Greek  2  as  in  aziausot,  while  a  occurs  for  z  in  the  same  word.     In 
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form  it  seems  to  be  the  Chaldaic  n»  or  th  soft.  Seyeral  inflectLons  of 
these  letters  have  been  observed. 

It  will  be  naturally  expected  that  the  alterations  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  in  the  value  of  many  of  the  above  letters  must  produce 
considerable  modifications  in  my  former  interpretation  of  the  Bactrian 
legends.  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  at  my  attempt  of  1835, 1  must 
confess  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  even  to  myself.  I  was  misled 
by  the  Nakshi-rustam  trilingual  inscription,  wherein  the  title  of  king 
of  kings  has  been  uniformly  read  as  nudakdn  malakd,  though  I  balanced 
between  this  and  the  term  mahardo,  having  found  pao  on  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series.  But,  once  perceiving  that  the  final  letter  might  be 
rendered  as  sa,  which  is  the  regular  PaU  termination  of  the  genitive 
case,  I  threw  off  the  fetters  of  an  interpretation  through  the  Semitic 
lauguages,  and  at  once  found  an  easy  solution  of  all  the  names  and  the 
epithets  through  the  pliant,  the  wonder-working  P&lf,  which  seems 
to  have  held  an  universal  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  in  India. 

The  best  test  of  the  superiority  of  a  P41i  interpretation  will  be 
found  in  its  application  to  the  several  royal  titles  of  the  Greek  kings, 
which  were  previously  quite  unintelligible.  The  first  of  these  is 
simply  BA2IAEA2,  which  is  constantly  rendered  by  "PJl^Xu  nwhardjasa, 
the  Palf  form  of  41f  Kl^^fl.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  long  vowel  d  is  here  applied  to  the  A  and  r  \  but  we  have 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  the  omission  of  this  and  even  other  vowels 
in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Sur^shtra.  The  word  is  often  written  TP^'n-XUi 
whence  I  have  supposed  the  dot  or  dash  below  to  stand  for  d. 

The  next  title  im  basiaeos  basiaeqn,  which  we  find  replaced  by 
moMrdjoBa  rdjardjtuay  a  perfectly  sound  and  proper  expression  accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  the  Sanskrit.  But  in  one  class  of  coins,  that  of 
Ajzes,  there  are  some  very  well  preserved  specimens,  in  which  the 
second  part  of  the  title  is  "FJl'n'^tJl'i,  which  is  evidently  rdjdtirdJMa  (or 
adhi,  for  the  letter  has  a  turn  at  foot,  and  may  be  meant  for  dhi),  the 
regular  <^|^|f^<^|^4j|  of  the  paramount  sovereigns  of  India.  The 
syllable  dhi  is  often  written  ^^  <»,  >k  r»,  or  even  ti  or  yi  (?)  but  the 
vowel  ♦  shews  what  is  meant. 

To  the  title  of  king  of  kings  is  generally  added  on  the  Greek  side 
the  epithet  mefaaot,  for  which  we  have  an  addition  in  Bactrian  of  the 
word  'PlXu  mahatasaj  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Pali  genitive  of  mdhdn 
(or  mahat)  great,  which  makes  only  mahatah  TfipT*  in  Sanskrit.  The 
full  title  then  is  thus  found  to  be  mahdrdjiua  rdjadhirdjasa  mahatoM, 
which  is  tea  preferable  to  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfeu^tory  malakao  kak- 
hao  malako  of  my  former  paper,  now  rectified  by  the  rejection  of  l  as  ib. 
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The  next  title  in  the  list  is  MTHPoa,  for  wMch  we  have  rather  a 
dubious  word  of  four  letters,  either  dadatasa  or  nandatasa,  the  former 
equivalent  to  ^^^:  the  bestower  of  ddna,  a  word  comprehending  pro- 
tection aa  well  as  charity ; — the  latter  to  ^H^*  '  of  the  giver  of  plea- 
sure.' 

The  epithet  of  next  frequency  is  anikhtot,  the  unoonquered,  which  is 
translated  by  apamhatasa  (Sans.  l|Mfc|{(^4j|),  the  unbeaten  or  invincible. 
It  is  this  word  principally  which  leads  me  to  make  H  va,  and  to  distin- 
guiah  it  from  "^  ti  and  ifj  li,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  before  con- 
founded it. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  somewhat  similar  expression  nikh^opot; 
but  the  coirect  definition  of  this  epithet  is  preserved  in  jayadharaaa, 
the  bearer  of  victory.  In  one  instance  the  dh  is  written  separately 
'P'i'PXAM  ;  in  others  (like  the  dh  of  adht)  it  is  Jayadarasa,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  sense ;  and  this  word  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  the  letter  4 ,  or  ^  ja. 

There  is  a  second  epithet  of  nearly  the  same  signification  which  is 
common  enough  on  the  Seleucidan  coins,  but  comparatively  rare  on 
those  of  Bactria,  nikatopos.  This  epithet  was  found  on  the  unique 
coin  of  Amyntas,  of  which  Col.  Stacy  was  unfortunately  robbed,  and 
on  one  or  two  others.  In  the  Bactrian  translation  the  same  word  is 
used  in  every  case  as  for  nikh^opot,  namely,  jayadharasay  the  possessor 
of  victory,  or  the  victorious. 

There  remains  but  one  epithet  to  be  accounted  for  (for  ♦iaohatopos 
of  the  ApoUodotus  unique  coin  does  not  seem  to  be  translated) : — ^it 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Heliocles,  Spalurmes,  and  Archelies;  I  mean 
AIKAIOT  *  the  just' — a  rare  epithet  in  any  but  the  Arsacidan  line  of 
kings.  This  is  everywhere  rendered  by  dhamikasa  (Sans,  ^if^l^lfl) 
the  exact  expression  required,  and  one  constantly  applied  to  Indian 
kings. 

I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  epithets  are  here  exhausted,  for  on 
the  unique  coin  of  Agathocleia  in  Dr.  8winey*s  possession  there  is  a 
singular  epithet  eEOTPonor,  *  heavenly  dispositioned,'  yet  unaccounted 
for :  of  these,  the  two  or  three  first  letters  are  lost,  and  the  last  two 
^^  iaaa  may  terminate  devamatasa  or  some  such  simple  translation.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the  queen  does  not  appear  to  be 
feminine  in  the  Bactrian  legend ;  and  the  title  mahdrdjasa  is  also  in 
the  masculine. 

There  is  another  expression  on  a  coin  of  Spalurmes,  viz.,  '  king's 
brother,'  iinAATMOS  aikaiot  aaea^ot  toy  basiaeos,  the  Bactrian 
translation  of  which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable;  but,  by  means  of 
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another  coin,  I  think  I  have  solved  the  enigma,  as  will  be  presently 
explained. 

Another  expression  for  the  '  great  king  of  kings,*  is  met  with  in 
one  example  only,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  namely,  in  the  rude 
square  coin  of  Spalirises,  of  wHch  four  specimens  have  passed  through 
my  hands:  here  the  expression  runs  maharajOM  mahatakasa  (quasi 
^f  IfN^V)  9  hut  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  such  rude  specimens. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  regal  titles,  we  may  place 
once  more  under  review  the  whole  of  the  Greek  names  with  their  Bae- 
trian  transcripts  collated  from  a  multitude  of  specimens. 

ORBBK  NAIIB.  BA.CTBIAN  IN  ROMAN   OHABAOTKB. 

AZOT Aytua  (pranounced  AJaw) 

AZIAOOT Ayiluhata, 

AnOAAOAOTOT  ApaladatoM, 

ATAeOKAEaS (found  only  in  the  old  Sanskrit)  M  A  O  +  X  S 

AFAeOKAEIAS    FakasaqliiMa  {or  ffosa). 

ANTIMAXOT Anii-makhata, 

ANTIAAKIAOT Anti-alikitUua. 

AMTNTOT AmiUua. 

APXEAIOY (unique,  Bactrian  name  erased). 

ABAFASOr    Abakhaihaaa. 

ETKPATIAOT    JBrnkroHdasa. 

EPMAIOT  Ermayaaa, 

HAIOKAEAS HehyaqlayoM. 

AIOMHAOT  TayamitUua, 

AT2IOT Zinaaa  (or  Ziiikasa), 

MAYOT  Ma-aaa  {oT  tndyusd). 

MENANAPOT    MedanoM  (or  Menonata). 

♦IA0BENOT Hianmua  (or  FlyasittMa, 

Then  follow  a  class  of  coins  in  which  the  names  are  either  quite 
different  on  either  side,  or  the  Greek  is  intended  for  a  transcript  or 
translation  of  the  native  appellation. 

ONANOT  (of  Vonones) SpaldKdruaa  (or  BaMdrasaf) 

SnAATPIOT  (or  2HAATM02 Sjpalafarmasa. 

^UAAXPltOV SpalirUhata, 

Then  the  group  of  the  Ferres,  or  Phraates  dynasty,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  which  some  new  specimens  will  be  introduced  presently — 

YNA04EPPOT  FaraheUua  na0tdata$a, 

rONAO^APOT Farahetasa  gandadharata. 

HP0NA:S^EPP0T FharaUklUanadharasa? 

but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  these  are  not  in  reality  the  same 
name,  Fa/rahetoBay  coupled  with  the  title  corresponding  to  iiathpos, 
written  in  a  loose  manner. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  second  Hermseus  (or  perhaps  the 
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third),  having  a  Hercules  for  reverse,  commences  another  aeries  of  natire 
names,  forming  what  we  have  designated  the  Kadphises  or  Eadaphes 
gronp.  After  the  change  from  epmaiot  on  the  ohverse,  to  KAA«izor, 
we  have  still  precisely  the  same  reverse  as  hefore,  and  it  is  preserved 
through  a  numerous  series ; — the  title  of  mah&r4ja  is  not  to  he  found, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  to  commence  either  the  Qreek  reading 
KaSavAo  kaa^izdy  xoPcvov,  or  the  Bactrian,  which  may  he  transcrihed 
dhama . .  rata  Kujulaka%a  aahaahakha  (f)  Kadaphasa : — in  this  reading,  if 
we  can  make  out  nothing  ebe,  there  are  at  the  least  two  names,  K6»oula 
(also  written  K<nittlo  and  Kozola),  and  Kadph%%M  (abo  written  KadapJu$ 
and  KadphUea),  accounted  for.  The  distinctions  on  the  small  coin  of 
KOPANOT  ZAeoT  KAA^EO  I  am  unahle  as  yet  to  make  out  for  want  of 
further  samples. 

Connected  with  the  same  family  we  then  come  to  the  long  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Mokadphises  coins,  which  may  he  read  hy  comparison  of  a 
great  many  examples : — 
Ifahdr«{ja9a  rqfadhirqfata  adbatraeka  ihaeha  mahiharaaa  dhi  mdkadphifam  nandata, 

<  Of  the  groat  soToreign,  the  king  of  kings,  both  here  and  OTerjwhere  seizing  the 
earth,  etc,  Mokadphises,  the  sayioor  ?' 

I  do  not  insist  upon  any  of  these  epithets,  aabatra  makidharaia,  for 
in  fact  they  vary  in  every  specimen.  The  dhi  also  looks  in  many  coins 
more  like  dha,  quasi  dhama  KadphUasa,  On  some  the  reading  is  rather 
•ahaUua  savirataaa  mahiehhitoM  4|^(^A;  sovereign  ?).  On  some  gold 
coins,  again,  the  name  more  resemhles  vavahima  Kadphisasa,  agreeing 
with  the  Greek  OOHMO  kaa^icho. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  my  theory  of  the  Bactrian  alphahet  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  and  stone  slahs  extracted  firom  the  topes 
at  Manikyala,  etc.,  hut  this  is  a  task  of  much  more  serious  difficulty, 
and  one  not  to  he  done  off-hand,  as  all  the  rest  has  heen !  I  must, 
therefore,  postpone  the  attempt  until  I  am  hotter  prepared  with  my 
lesson ;  and,  meantime,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  contents  of 

PLATE  XLIII. 

Pig.  1  is  a  small  silver  Enthydemus  in  Capt.  Bnmes'  collection:  it  resemblet 
exactly  the  medallions  already  pubUshed  of  the  same  prince.  Weight,  62  grs.  See 
pL  xxT.,  Tol.  iT.,  fig.  1, '  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 

Pig.  2  is  a  hemidraehma  of  Demetrius  also  belonging  to  Captain  Bunes.  See 
one  figured  firom  General  Yentnra's  collection,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  2. 

Pig.  3,  a  silTcr  coin  of  Antialcidas,  presented  to  me  by  General  Ventura.  Execu- 
tion Tery  good.    Weight  10^  grains. 

Obtebsb  -.—BASIAEOS  NIKH«OPOr  ANTIAAKIAOY.  Head  of  the  king  with 
a  flat  hehnet  shaped  like  a  cocked  hat :— chlamys  on  the  shonlders,  and  diadem  seen 
under  the  hat. 

Beyxbsb  : — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdr^'ata  Jay^dharoM  AntiaUkidata.     Jupiter 
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seated  holding  a  small  figure  of  Tiotory : — at  his  feet  to  the  right,  the  forepart  of  a 
■mall  elephant  with  tnmk  eleyated.    Monogram  on  the  left  composed  of  P  and  <^  ^ 

Fig.  4,  a  similar  drachma  of  Lysias,  belonging  to  General  Ventora :  nniqne. 

Obvbbsb  :— BA3IAEX13  ANIKHTOY  AT2IOT.  Head  of  the  king,  with  the 
Demetrius  helmet,  shaped  like  an  elephant's  head. 

Reysbsb: — Bactnan  legend,  Mahdrqfasa  apamJmUua  Luiata,  (The  copper 
sqoare  pieces  ha^e  JjUHom),  Hercnles  naked  standing,  with  club  and  lionskin,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Demetrius. 

Figs.  6,  6.  Two  yarieties  of  Menander,  not  jet  depicted  in  the  journal,  giren  to 
me  by  General  Ventura,  who  has  many  of  a  similar  nature.  In  one  the  prince  wears 
a  handsome  helmet,  in  the  other  he  has  the  simple  diadem.  The  rererse  of  both 
agrees  with  the  one  engraTed  in  pi.  xiy.,  fig.  1,  except  (hat  Minerra  looks  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

Helioclbs,  Exno  op  Bactbia. 

Fig.  7^  The  first  coin  of  Heliodes  which  I  hare  yet  seen  in  India.  It  belongs 
to  General  Ventura.    A  square  copper  or  bronze  piece  in  excellent  preserration. 

Obtbbsb:—BA2IA£X2:S  AIKAIOY  HAIOKAEOT3.  Diadem'd  head  of  the  <just 
king,  Heliocles,'  somewhat  similar  in  features  to  Eucratides. 

Rbtbbsb  .  Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrqfasa  dhamikata  Heliyaklayaia : '  an  elephant 
equipped  with  howdah  and  trappings  walking  to  the  right ;  monogram  X 

Fig.  8.    A  less  perfect  coin  of  the  same  king  presented  by  the  General  to  myself. 

In  lieu  of  the  head  of  Heliocles,  the  obrerse  bears  an  elephant,  naked,  walking  to 
the  left,  Greek  legend  as  aboTe.    The  rererse  is  irrecoTerably  lost. 

It  is,  perliaps,  mmecessary  Here  to  retract  my  former  doubts  of  the 
ezisteQce  of  a  Heliocles  in  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  since  they  have  long 
been  removed  by  the  account  of  the  silver  medals  in  France.  We  have 
as  yet  seen  none  but  these  two  copper  specimens  in  India,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  both  silver  and  copper  migbt  be  found  in  Bactria  proper, 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Imaus. 

An  opinion  has  been  started  by  Mionnet,  in  opposition  to  many 
European  numismatists,  that  Heliocles  was  no  other  than  Eucratides 
the  second,  the  parricide.  The  surname  of  aikajo2,  bo  unsuitable  to 
such  a  character,  he  supposes  given  through  &ar  or  adulation,  which 
I  agree  with  M.  B-  Bochette  in  thinking  too  great  an  anomaly  to 
be  allowable :  but  without  seeking  to  account  for  this  staggering  cir- 
cumstance, we  can  now  help  M.  Mionnet  to  a  very  powerful  argument 
ia  his  favour  from  the  unique  coin  of  !Dr.  Lord  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  which  proves  that  Eucratides'  father  was  a  Heliocles ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  common  to  caU  an  eldest  son  by  his  grand- 

'  N.B.  The  etching  of  this  coin  ]»  a  total  fiiilure:  the  plate  was  laid  by  for 
■everal  months  and  the  acid  would  then  barely  touch  it.  In  retracing  it,  the  natire 
engraTcr  has  quite  wandered  firom  my  original,  and  I  perceive  it  too  late  for 
alteration  on  more  than  half  the  edition  of  the  plate. 

>  The  ante-penultimate  letter  might  be  better  read  Sra^  or  Sri:  which  would  give 
a  Sanskrit  yersion  of  the  name,— Ae^ff«rtya«y«,  *  baring  a  sun-hke  prosperity.' 
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fkther'B  name,  as  is,  indeed,  nniversally  the  cnstom  to  the  present  day 
both  in  Eastern  and  Western  countries. 

Fig.  9.  I  haye  introduced  this  dnplicate  of  the  single  mutilated  coin  depicted 
in  fig.  8,  pi.  XT.,  among  the  then  doubtful  group,  becanse  [General  Ventura's  present 
specimen  exhibits  the  name  in  the  Bactrian,  y>AiO  c^om,  and  thus  proves  it  to  belong 
to  the  abundant  series  of  AZES*  coins. 

Fig.  10  is  a  square  copper  coin  of  Lysias  kindly  added  to  my  cabinet  by  General 
Yentiira. 

It  is  in  better  preserration  than  any  before  published. 

Obtzbse  :— BASIAEA^  ANIKHTOY  AT2IOT.  Head  of  Lysias,  with  diadem. 
Mionnet  says  of  a  similar  coin,  'repr6sent6  en  Hercule,  la  massue  sur  I'epaule 
gauche'— but  I  do  not  perceive  these  characteristics  very  distinctly. 

BsvEBSB: — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrqfa$a  qpavihaioia  linkata^  'of  the  uncon- 
quered  king  Linha* 

I  perceive  that  both  Mionnet  and  M.  Baoul  Bochette  g:iYe  to  Lysias 
the  square  coins  of  Spalyries  or  Spalurmes ;  though  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  them.  M.  Baoul  Bochette  writes  in  the 
'Journal  des  Savants,'  Mars,  1836,  p.  136  : — 

*■  Cette  autre  m^daille  de  Lysias  diff^re  sous  tons  les  rapports  de  celles  que  nous 
poss^dions  d^jil  du  m^e  prince:  elle  est  restde  inconnue,^  k  tons  lea  savants  et 
voyageurs  AngUCis  qui,  depuis  plusieurs  ann^es  se  sont  appliques  aveo  un  z^le  si 
louable  k  recueillir  ces  pr6cieux  monuments  de  la  civilization  Grecque  enfouis  dans  le 
sol  de  rinde :  et  I'exemplaire  que  nous  devons  &  M.  le  general  Allard,  et  que  je 
pubUe,  est  encore  unique.  La  fabrique,  qui  ressemble  k  celle  de  la  m^daille  du  roi 
anonyme,  que  j'ai  Mt  connaitre,'  accuse  sensiblement  une  ^poque  de  decadence, 
d'accord  avec  la  forme  carr6e  du  C  ot  de  V  a  qui  commencent  ^  paraitre  sur  la 
monnaie  des  Arsaddes,  &  partir  de  Fhraate  III.  k  une  6poque  qui  doit  s'^loigner  bien 
pen  de  V  &ge  de  notre  Lysias.  On  pourrait  voir  un  autre  rapport  entre  cette 
monnaie  Bactrienne  et  les  m^dailles  du  mdme  prince  Arsacide,  dans  le  titre  de  juste, 

AIKAIOY,  qui  se  Ut  habitueUement  sur  les  m6dailles  de  Fhraate  III mais 

ce  qui  constitue  ici  la  particularity  la  plus  remarquable  et  la  plus  neuve,  c'est  la 
qualification  d'  Adelphe,  AAEA^OT,  affect^e  par  Lysias,  &c." 

When  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  coin  to  the  wrong  person  is 
corrected,  it  is  curious  how  perfectly  the  observations  of  the  learned 
antiquarian  of  Paris  confirm  the  conjecture  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  deciphering  of  the  Bactrian  legend :— -the  coin  is  that  of  the 
'son  of  a  king  Bpalahara  or  Balahara;'  in  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Hercules  it  agrees  with  the  corrupted  coins  of  Hermssus  II.  and  others 

^  The  drawing  of  the  very  coin  described  by  M.  B,.  R.  was  published  by  myself 
in  June,  1886,  but  I  did  not  deem  the  name  legible,  nor  has  it  proved  so  at  Paris, 
by  their  making  Lysiou  out  of  Spalurmou.  I  stated  my  reason  for  not  publiahinff 
earlier  to  be,  that  I  might  not  forestal  the  'As.  Soc.  of  Faris'  in  describing  Genend 
Ventura's  splendid  collection. 

>  It  is  not  obvious  in  what  this  great  resemblance  consists ; — one  coin  is  square, 
the  other  round: — one  has  a  Greek  legend  only;  the  other  a  biline;ual  one — the 
equestrian  figure  is  the  obverse  in  one,  the  reverse  in  the  other.  The  anonymous 
omn  was  first  published  in  the  *  Asiatic  Eesearches'  in  1831,  and  in  the  Journal  for 
1883  and  1834. 
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of  the  Fhenes  or  Phrahetasa  (Phraates  ?)  type,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  one  family.  M.  E.  R.  agrees  with  onr  discoverer  Masson  in  locating 
them  in  an  Indo-Greek  dynasty  at  Nysa,  or  near  Jelal4b4d,  where 
their  coins  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

I  have  introduced  an  engraving  of  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
coin  ^ven  to  me  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  got  it  from  Mohan  JM,  as 
fig.  3  ofpl.  xlii. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Yonones  is  not  found  on 
the  Bactrian  side  of  his  coins,  but  a  totally  different  wwd,  "P^XHli 
Baldkanua  as  I  read  it,  or  pezhaps  BaMharoM  (HfUfiiaX  ^®  patron 
of  champions,  a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  '  Batrap.'  Kow  on  all  the 
coins  of  Spalyries  (or  Spalurmee)  hitherto  found,  the  initial  letter  has 
been  unfortunately  cut  off;  but  the  three  next  are  lahdra,  the  same  as 
above,  wanting  only  the  final  genitive  inflection :  the  next  letters  may 
be  read  putasa,  for  (^^TO)  '  of  the  son.'  Putting  the  whole  together 
we  have  {y^  Ba)  Idharaputaea  dhamtkasa  Bala/aramasa,  'of  Balafiurama 
(either  for  Balaparama,  or  ire^i  whose  strength  is  his  armour)  the 
just,  the  son  of  Bal4hara.'  Therefore,  as  he  was  brother  of  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Yonones,  'the  then  king'  must  also  have  been  a  son  of  the 
same  person :  and  we  should  expect  to  find  another  coin  of  a  some- 
what similar  type  struck  by  him.  These  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
combined  in  the  rude  square  coin  of  Spalirises,  depicted  in  pL  xv. 
and  pi.  xxviii.,  fiig.  7.  He  has  the  same  flowing  mantle  from  the 
shoulders,  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and  his  native  name  appears  to  be 
Balirishasa :  thus  the  father's  native  name  is  Balahara ;  the  eldest 
son's  Balirisha,  and  the  second  son's  Balavarma,  and  the  copper  money 
of  the  whole  triad  is  distinguished  for  its  exceeding  rudeness  no  less 
than  its  conformability  of  type !  The  silver  money  of  Spalurmes  and 
Spalirises  has  not  yet  been  found,  or  we  might  probably  find  that  it 
maintained  the  name  of  Yonones,  the  Parthian  king,  or  his  successor, 
on  the  obverse. 

The  style  of  these  three  names  commencing  with  Bala, — ^and  the 
title  in  particular  of  the  first,  Balah&ra,— call  to  mind  the  Balhdra 
dynasty  of  north-western  India,  of  which  the  epoch  cannot  be  said  to 
be  yet  well  defined.  One  of  the  earliest  foreign  authorities,  the  his- 
torian Masoudi,  who  wrote  in  947  a.d.,  says : — '  The  dynasty  of  Phoor, 
who  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  (had)  lasted  140  years :  then  came 
that  of  Dabschelim,  which  lasted  120  years  :  that  of  Yalith  was  next, 
and  lasted  80  years,  some  say  130.  The  next  dynasty  was  that  of 
Couros :  it  lasted  120  years.  Then  the  Indians  divided  and  formed 
several  kingdoms ;  there  was  a  king  in  the  country  of  Sind ;  one  at 
Eanauj;   another  in  Kashmir;   and  a  fourth  in  the  city  of  Mankir 
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(Miimagara  ?)  called  also  the  great  Houza,  and  the  prince  who  reigned 
there  had  the  title  of  Balhdra.'  ^ 

120  +  80  +  120  =  320  years,  estimated  from  Alexander's  time, 
hrings  ns  to  b.c.  3,  or,  allowing  a  few  more  years  to  Poms,  say  10  or 
20  A.D.  Now,  the  reign  of  Yonones  I.  as  king  of  Parthia  is  dated  hy 
Yaillant  from  a.i).  6  to  a.i>.  20,  so  that  the  accordance  of  time  is  here 
perfect,  and  we  need  seek  no  other  explanation  of  the  paramount 
Persian  soToreign's  name  and  effigy  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
modestiy  hore  that  of  his  trihutary,  because  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Surashtra.  The  native  kings  were  appa- 
rently allowed  to  have  the  copper  coin  to  themselves.  The  religion 
here,  however,  is  polytheistic,  the  effigy  that  of  Hercules  or  Baladeva. 

Without  insisting  upon  their  being  the  same  person,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  that  the  name  of  Balarishi  is  found  as  one  of  four  brothers 
by  different  mothers,  who  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Indian  fable. 
Balarishi,  Yikramarka,  Bali,  and  Bhartnhari;  the  second  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  Yikramdditya,  whose  reign  falls  56  years  before  Christ, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  one  Gandha-rupa,  or,  as  the  fable  has  it,  of  a 
gandharva,  in  the  mortal  disguise  of  an  ass.  Wilford  interprets  the 
tale  by  making  Yikramdditya  the  son  of  Bahram  Gor  of  Persia  by  an 
Indian  princess,  and,  to  account  for  the  anachronism  of  400  years,  is 
forced  to  imagine  there  were  several  kings  of  the  same  name, — ^whioh 
would  be  likely  enough  if  he  admitted  {as  seems  oerfiiin  from  our  coins) 
that  Yikramiditya  is  a  mere  title.  We  shall  presentiy  allude  again  to 
this  circumstance. 

Fig.  11.  From  General  Yentora's  collection.  A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a 
hitherto  illegible  coin.    It  is  now  seen  to  belong  to  Mayes. 

Obvebsb:— BA3IAEA2  BASIAEfiN  MEfAAOY  MATOY.  Front  figure  of  the 
king  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  a  shawl  (?)  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  club  or  knotted 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand  like  that  given  to  Mokadphises. 

BsYEBSE : — Much  worn  and  indistinct,  a  femsle  holding  some  object  like  a  scarf 
with  both  hands,  and  having  a  flowing  robe  behind,  like  that  of  the  Yonones  group. 
Bactrian  legend,  rd^jadhirajata  mahatasa  nuuua,  and  on  the  field  ^\  used  nnme- 
ricaUy(?) 

The  discovery  of  this  rare  specimen,  only  the  third  known  of  the 
prince  whose  name  it  bears,*  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  numisma- 
tists of  Parisi  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  doubt  entertained 
by  M.  Baoul  Bochette  himself  whether  the  un-Greek  appellation 
Mayes  might  not  be  used  for  Mao,  '  the  moon,'  as  a  divinity  and  not  as 
a  king ;  or  whether,  united  to  the  titie  basiaets,  the  compound  may 

1  WiUbrd's  Essay,  'Asiatic  Researches,'  ix.,  181. 

*  I  hare  inst  receiTod  another  Mayes  of  different  type  from  Capt.  Bumes  too  late 
for  insertioii  nere.— J.P. 
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not  be  equiyalent  to  the  name  of  Apollodotus  :  '  ce  n'est  I^,  da  reste, 
qn'une  conjecture  que  je  soumets  avec  beancoup  de  defiance  aux 
lumidres  de  nos  pbilologues  indianistes,  desquels  seuls  il  est  permis 
d'esp^rer  la  solution  de  ce  cuiieux  probl^me.' 

The  problem  is  now  solved  so  fiar  that  we  find  him  an  earthly  sove- 
reign with  similar  titles  to  those  of  Azes, — and  that  he  is  not  Apollo- 
dotus! The  native  name,  composed  of  three  letters,  I  should  have 
formerly  read  mao,  but  on  the  new,  and  I  think  correct,  system  now 
adopted,  it  must  be  read  Md-asa  or  Mayusa,  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
Greek,  or  by  the  Greek  to  it,  as  the  relative  alphabets  would  allow. 
Of  the  name  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  neither  with  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury  (though  the  caducous  fitvors  this  idea,  and  the 
Indian  Mdyd  is  also  the  mother  of  Buddha),  nor  with  Mao,  as  lunus, — 
though  Chandra  is  a  common  name  enough, — ^but  rather  with  M&yu 
(411^^1^:),  the  son  of  Euvera,  the  god  of  riches  (whose  name  also  is 
frequently  adopted  by  princes),  ^  and  it  may  have  been  borne  by  a  con- 
temporary or  successor  of  Apollodotus,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  but  a 
short  period  in  some  part  of  the  Fanj4b,  if  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  of  the  same  age. 

Fhiloxbnes. 

Fig.  12.  A  square  copper  coin  in  most  respects  agreeing  with  the  former  one,  also 
of  General  Ventura's  collection,  but  having  apparently  a  difference  in  the  orthography 
of  the  Bactrian  name.  On  comparing  the  drawing  of  the  silver  Philoxenes  in  the 
*  Journal  dee  Savans,'  with  the  rapid  sketch  I  had  taken  of  the  some  coin  while  in 
Calcutta,  I  perceiye  that  I  read  the  name  and  title  wrong ;  which  is  my  reason  for 
inserting  this  better  preserred  coin  : — the  legend  is  clearly  maharajasa  apavihatasa 
plifarinasa  (or  Fhildainasa).  On  the  silver  coin  the  epithet  is  apanhasata  (quasi 
^ q (q M Hlg )~not  to  be  laughed  at !  but  I  think  the  8  must  be  a  blunder. 

M.  Eaoul  Eochette  judges  &om  the  military  aspect  of  Philoxenes 
that  he  was  a  satrap  placed  with  a  regal  title  on  the  north  frontier  of 
the  Bactrian  kingdom  when  threatened  by  the  Scythians;  but  the 
circumstance  of  none  of  his  coins  having  been  found  by  Masson  iu  the 
upper  field,  while  several  have  come  to  light  in  the  Panj4b,  would  tend 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis,  as  much  as  the  Ceres  Carpophore,  or 
abundance  personified,  and  humped  bull  of  his  copper  coin.  This 
learned  critic  does  not  allow  that  the  brahmany  bull  has  any  reference 
to  India,  because  it  is  seen  on  the  Seleucidan  coins  ;  but  in  the  only 
specimen  I  have  in  my  cabinet  of  a  Seleucus  with  a  bull  reverse,  the 
animal  is  altogether  of  the  European  breed. 

1  See  notes  on  the  AUah&bfid  inscription,  Nov.  1837,  p.  972^Pdlaka  TTgratenOj^ 
dwartUktraka  Kuvera.  As  the  Rirthian  kings  were  styled  devqfanita,  this  country  of 
the  devas  may  have  been  in  the  north,  as  was  indeed  the  fabulous  country  of  Kuvera, 
the  god-king. 
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COINB   OF  THB  AzES  GbOUF. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  ere  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the 
history  of  this  numerous  and  interesting  series  of  coins.  E^ery  day 
new  types  and  varieties  spring  up,  generally  of  tinned  copper  or  bronze. 

Fig.  13  is  a  specimen  in  good  relief  lately  sent  down  to  me  by  General  Allard ; 
there  was  another  in  the  collection  sent  home  by  General  Court  nnder  care  of  M. 
Meifredy,  of  which  I  was  farored  with  the  sight  of  the  drawing.  On  this  the  name 
on  the  Greek  side  was  entire,  and  thence  I  am  enabled  to  complete  my  description. 

Obvebsb:— BACIASUJC  BACIA£UJN  MsrAAOY  YNAO^CPPOY,— r&ja  in  a  brah- 
manical  dress,  npper  part  of  the  body  naked, — on  the  head  a  turban  (?)  with  flowing 
fillets.  The  small  figure  of  victory  holding  a  chaplet  OTer  him  forms  the  peculiarity 
of  the  derice,  of  which  there  are  yet  but  three  samples.  The  monogram,  which  was 
before  so  unintelligible  to  us,  I  now  recognise  as  a  combination  of  two  letters  of  the 
old  Sanskrit  alphabet,  d  and  ±j  m  and  n.^ 

ExYEBSE :— Whether  the  figure  in  a  brahmanical  costume,  holding  a  trident  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  pahn  branch  in  the  left,  is  Neptune,  Siya,  the  river  Indus,  or  the 
king,  I  am  not  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  art  to  determine.  No  two  reverses  seem 
to  be  exactly  alike,  though  formed  of  the  same  materials ;  the  legend  on  the  present  in 
Bactrian  is 

Maharajaaa  rqfarajasa  nandataaajayadharoBa  (fl  Farhetasa, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  last  epithet,  nor  with  the 
name,  which,  however,  I  collate  with  M.  Court's.  I  have  conceived  it 
possible,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  referred  to  Phrahates,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Yonones,  or  another  of  the  same  name  :  but  there  are  too 
many  uncertain  letters  in  it  to  build  theories  safely  upon.  At  any 
rate,  the  same  name  of  five  letters,  here  seen  below  the  figure  of  Siva, 
is  found  on  all  the  rude  coins  ascribed  formerly  to  Uhad  (now  corrected 
to)  Uhdo'pherres,  with  exception  of  the  penultimate  letter,  which  is 
there  always  formed  like  an  /.  Fara-ettsa  (f),  to  which  futndatata 
(soteros)  is  invariably  added— on  H.  Court's  coin  this  epithet  may  be 
preferably  read  "PHu  great !  • 

On  the  area  are  two  Bactrian  letters,  which  might  be  profanely 
taken  for  '  six  shillings'  by  an  uninitiated  handler ! 

Fig.  14.  A  variety  of  the  same  group,  in  G^sneral  Ventura's  recent  collection.  In 
this  the  horseman  looks  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  beginning  of  the  name 
TSAO*€ppo  is  visible.    The  monogram  is  composed  of  y  and  j,, — y  mya. 

On  the  reverse,  a  well  clad  female  holding  still  the  trident  (though  it  looks  more 
like  the  cross)  walks  to  the  left—a  Greek  and  a  Bactrian  monogram  on  either  side,  of 
complex  form :  legend  as  before,  the  name  below. 

Fig.  16.  Another  novelty  from  General  Ventura's  store,  of  which  a  duplicate  has 
been  sent  to  France  by  M.  Court. 

In  aU  respects  but  the  name  the  obverse  corresponds  with  the  foregoing.    The 

• 

>  I  may  here  note  that  fig.  14,  pi.  xxzii.,  is  also  a  coin  of  Farheta^  with  the 
letters  H  as  a  central  symbol. 
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name  in  the  two  coins  yet  brought  to  light  of  this  species  is  quite  distinctly 
rCNAG^APCT,  which  is  either  another  member  of  the  family  or  a  corruption  of  the 
last. 

The  erect  front-faced  figure  on  the  reTcrse  is  dressed  in  the  Hindu  dhoti,  and 
extends  his  hands  over  a  new  symbol  of  gridiron  fashion — in  his  left  hand  is  the 
trident.  This  figure  has  been  conventionally  styled  '  Siva,'  when  he  appears  with 
lus  bull  on  the  Indo-Scythic  coins.  The  native  name  is  as  before,  FarahetoM,  with 
the  addition  of  neiadharasa,  *  the  bearer  of  something  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we 
make  the  first  syllable  a^  J(*y^  *  victory.' 

Eeferring  to  the  obseryations  in  a  preceding  page  about  the  brothers 
of  Vikramaditya,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  in  Gondophares  we 
might  almost  recognize  the  father  of  Yikramaditya  himself;  for  in  the 
word  Gbndo-phares  we  have  a  signification  not  very  remote  from 
Gandha-rupa;  <l>apo<;  being  pallium,  vestis  exterior, — the  compound 
may  mean  '  having  a  cloak  made  of  the  skin  of  the  gandhay  gonda,  gor^ 
or  wild  ass/  Whence  may  have  originated  the  fable  of  the  Parthian 
king  doomed  to  assume  the  guise  of  an  ass  during  the  day. 

These  are  speculations  certainly  much  in  the  Wilford  strain,  but 
the  curious  coincidence  in  so  many  names  is  enough  to  lead  even 
a  matter  of  fact  man  aside  from  tiie  justifuible  deductions  of  sober 
reason. 

Fig.  16,  Uke  the  bst,  adds  a  new  name  to  the  Bactrian  list.  The  coin,  a  thick 
copper  piece  in  tolerable  preservation,  was  sent  down  to  me  by  General  ADaid  a 
short  time  ago ;  it  is  as  yet,  I  believe,  unique. 

Obverse :—(/9ao'iAc«9f  /Soo'iXcwy  ficToXov)  ABArASOY — 'of  the  great  Idng  of 
kings,  Abagases:'  there  may,  perhaps,  be  another  letter  before  the  A.  The  king, 
known  by  the  fiowing  fillets  of  his  diadem,  seems  dressed  in  a  petticoat,  r&ja  fashioff 
— and  he  sits  sideways  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  looking  to  the  right. 
Monogram  ^  as  before,  but  with  the  Bactrian  letter  9  beneath  it 

Revebse  : — The  same  royal  personage  (by  the  fillets)  as  if  performing  the  func- 
tions of  high  priest.  The  dress  is  so  precisely  Indian,  that  I  feel  disappointed  in  not 
finding  a  regular  Sanskrit  name  below;  nor  can  I  produce  much  of  accordance 
between  the  Bactrian  and  Greek  names— the  letters  are  abakhafasa.  On  the  field 
are  various  insulated  alphabetic  symbols, — Bactrian  and  Greek,  and,  under  the  latter, 
one  which  looks  like  a  modem  N6gari  m,  if,  but  is  more  probably  a  Bactrian  letter. 

The  last  figure  in  the  plate  (from  General  Ventura's  store)  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
Axes  coin  published  as  fig.  22  of  pi.  xvii.  Between  the  two  one  important  &ct  is 
established,  namely,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Azes  dynasty  the  use  of  the  Greek  was 
entirely  lost,  while  the  native  character  was  written  with  greater  correctness  in  the 
same  or  rather  the  inverse  ratio.  The  Greek  legend  is  a  mere  jumble  of  letters, 
but  the  Bactrian  reads  continuously — 

Maharqf'asa  mahataaa  dhamikaaa  rt^irajasa  Ayasa^ 
<  Of  the  great  king,  the  mighty,  the  just,  the  king  of  kings,  Azes.' 

The  figure  of  Abundance  wit%  her  cornucopia  has  a  compound  symbol  on  the  left, 
which  might  be  read  Sri^  her  Indian  name ;  and  on  the  right  the  two  letters  ^,  % 
kha  and  dha^  used  numerically.  (^)  f 
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The  perfect  Greek  medals  of  Bactria  proper,  howeyer  beautifdl  as 
works  of  art,  ought  not  to  turn  away  otir  attention  from  these  cor- 
nipted  or  'barbarous'  specimens  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student 
of  Indian  history :  through  their  native  legend  he  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Yikramaditya,  and  the  Scythian 
successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India.  Hitherto  these  classes 
of  rude  coins,  though  very  numerous,  have  been  much  disregarded,  and 
on  that  account  I  now  invite  attention  to  them,  and  promise  to  return 
to  the  task  myself  when  I  have  fresh  materials  collected  and  arranged ; 
my  text  being,  '  those  coins  on  which  tho  native  and  Greek  legends 
differ,  or  record  different  names.' 


[  Following  out  the  plan  I  have  adopted  on  previous  occa- 
sions,  of  combining  the  substance  of  Prinsep's  discoveries  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  embraced  under  each  heading,  I  subjoin — 

1st.  A  revised  plate  (xi.),  and  a  cursory  letter-press  review 
of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  as  elucidated  by  the  latest  available 
evidence,  and  illustrated  by  a  valuable  comparative  table  of 
the  transitions  of  the  early  Semitic  Alphabets,  furnished  me  by 
M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  (pis.  xi.*  xi.*). 

2nd.  A  brief  introductory  notice  of  the  Arian  nomenclature, 
and  the  parallel  transcription  and  translation  of  the  Greek 
names  and  titles  occurring  on  the  coins. 

3rd.  An  abstract  of  the  leading  theories  for  the  epochal 
and  serial  distribution  of  the  list  of  monarchs  adopted  severally 
by  the  authors  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  tho 
study  so  eflTectively  inaugurated  by  Prinsep. 

4th,  and  finally,  I  annex  an  outline  but  numerically  com* 
prehensive  catalogue  of  all  the  Bactrian  coins  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  together  with  references  to  the 
various  publications  wherein  the  more  important  pieces  may 
chance  to  have  been  figured  and  described  at  large;  fiirther, 
to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  series,  I  have  added 
such  examples  eis  I  felt  myself  justified  in  citing  from  Major 
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Cunningham's  inedited  pktes;*  and,  to  complete  the  typical 
details,  I  have  compiled  from  the  coins  themselves  a  table  of 
mint  monograms  (pis.  xi.®  xi.**),  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  full  and  exact  summary  of  these  important  records. 

I.— REVIEW  OF  THE  BACTRIAN  ALPHABET. 

Whatever  of  modifications  or  discrepancies  of  form  may  be 
apparent  in  the  Bactrian  character,  as  opposed  to  the  Semitic 
alphabets  of  the  West  of  parallel  date,  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion  as  to  their  joint  derivation  from  a  single  parent 
stem.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenician  and 
its  cognate  ramifications  curtailed  and  yet  complicated  into  the 
crude  signs  of  their  own  system  the  more  copious  and  advanced 
alphabetical  series  of  the  East.  Indeed,  therQ  is  internal 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  process  of  simplification  of 
certain  characters  by  the  latter  can  be  traced  and  detected  in 
the  mere  mechanical  configurations  alone,  and  otherwise  most  of 
the  changes  and  adaptations  of  the  Arian  scheme  can  be  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  the  double  action  of  the  needful  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  letters,  and  the  effect  of  contact  with  the 
independently  perfected  alphabet  of  India  proper. 

The  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  styles  of 
writing  are  to  be  found  in  the  direction  followed  by  both — 
from  right  to  left, — ^in  the  leading  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  majority  of  the  characters  of  either,  and,  more  definitively, 
in  the  approximation  and  close  unity,  in  each  series  of  the 
several  forms  of  3,  T  [if],  ^,  and  ^. 

1  [It  is  perliapB  necessary  for  me  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  reserre  I  feel 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  tnis  regard.  Major  Cunningham,  some  years  affo,  pre- 
pared and  printed  off  a  series  of  eighteen  plates  of  Bactrian  coins,  aesignea  for  the 
ultimate  illustration  of  his  lone  contemplated  work  on  '  The  Successors  of  Alexander 
in  the  East.'  These  lithographs  were  most  obli^gly  communicated  to  myself,  and 
others  interested  in  cognate  studies  in  anticipation  of  the  due  order  of  publication. 
They  contain  fiicsimiles  of  many  important  coins  that  I  should  haye  been  glad  to 
haye  cited  to  improye  the  series  now  giyen,  but  as  I  trust  the  author  will  shortly  be 
enabled  to  make  public  his  elaborated  memoir,  I  ordinarily  abstain  from  antici- 
pating the  noyelties  he  has  delineated,  eyen  under  the  full  acknowledgment  appended 
on  the  rare  occasions  that  I  haye  quoted  from  this  source.] 
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In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  elaboration  of  the  improved 
system,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  with  any  pretension  to 
accnrracy ;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  while  adverting  to  the 
internal  fixity  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  and  the  very  remote 
period  at  which  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  in  free  use,' 
as  well  as  to  the  material  progress  achieved  up  to  that  date, 
that  the  Bactrians  must  have  separated  and  organized  their 
system  at  an  era  considerably  antecedent  to  b.c.  250,'  which  is 
the  earliest  epoch  at  which  any  example  of  their  epigraphy  can 
at  present  be  quoted. 

Symptoms  of  such  an  independent  advance  may  be  tested  in 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  in  question,  many  of  those  letters 
of  purely  Semitic  formation,  which  were  retained  comparatively 
intact  as  representatives  of  identical  phonetic  values,  are  found 
to  exhibit  a  far  more  striking  approximation  towards  the  ulti- 
mat.ely  accepted  forms  of  the  modem  alphabet  than  their 
correspondent  characters  of  the  Western  system  in  use  under 
the  Seleucidse. 

^  [For  instance,  its  having  formed  the  model  of  tlie  Greek  alphabet,  which  itself 
is  admitted  to  have  been  employed  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  b.o.  Mure,  *  Uist. 
Greek  Lit ,'  iii.,  pjp.  403,  424,  430,  456.  M.  E.  Renan  considers  that  there  is  evidence 
authorizing  the  induction  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  in  the  *ph6nico-babylonien' 
alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt.  *  Histoire  Generalo  des  Laugues 
Semitiqucs,'  p.  108.    Paris,  1855.] 

3  [I  am  not  able  to  discover  upon  what  precise  authority  M.  Benan  extends  the 
spread  of  Semitism  to  Bactria  at  the  period  indicated  in  the  subjoined  extract,  but 
X  conclude  he  associates  it  in  some  way  with  the  accession  of  'la  dynastie  (d'origine 
arienne)  qui  61eva  &  un  si  haut  degrd,  au  viii^  si^cle,  la  puissance  de  Ninive,'  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon : — *  Un  fait  beaucoup  plus 
important  que  tons  ceux  qui  vieunent  altre  cites,  est  la  transmission  aui  se  fit,  vers 
le  viii«  siMe  avant  notre  dre,  de  Talphabet  s6mitique  k  tons  les  peuptes  du  mondc 
ancien,  par  Taction  combin^e  de  la  Ph6nicie  et  de  Babylone.  Seme  sur  toutes  les 
c6te8  de  la  M^ditcnan^e  iusqu'en  Espagne,*  port^  vers  le  Midi  jusqu'au  fond  de 
I'E'thiopie,  gagnant  vers  rOrient  juaqu'au  Pendjab,i>  Talphabet  s^mitique  fut 
adopte  spontan^ment  par  tons  les  peuples  qui  le  counurent;'  p.  195,  *HiBt.  Gen.'] 


*  L'alphabet  phinicien  £tait  devenu,.  sous  diverses  formes,  Talphabet  commun 


texte  m^me  de  1' inscription. 

^  L'alphabet  zend  parait  se  rattacher  aux  alphabets  aram^ens.  Quant  au  d6va- 
nagari,  son  engine  semitique  est  rest6e  tr^-oouteuse,  malgr6  les  efforts  de  M. 
Lepsius  pour  Tetablir. 

YOI.  II.  10 
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Traoing  more  dofiely  the  internal  oonstitation  of  this  adap- 
tive alphabet,  we  have  to  allow--(l)  for  the  creation  of  nearly 
double  the  number  of  letters  preyiously  existing  in  any  known 
Semitic  series,  incident  to  the  linguistic  demands  of  a  more 
exact  language;  (2)  for  a  hitherto-unheeded  discrimination 
between  consonants  and  vowels;  and  lastly,  for  that  strange 
anomaly  in  Semitic  writing,  the  introduction  of  the  medial 
vowels  in  the  body  of,  or  attached  to,  the  covering  consonant, 
which  was  calculated  so  seriously  to  affect  the  normal  form  of 
the  latter. 

With  these  ample  materials  for  comparisons  and  inductive 
definitions,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  be  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  truth ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  multitude 
and  conflicting  nature  of  the  possible  causes  creates,  in  itself,  a 
difficidty  in  selecting  the  ruling  one.  And  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  possession  of  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  have  to  decide  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  us  by  three  literal  series  at  a  given  point  of  their 
several  histories,  when  each  had  already  arrived  at  advanced 
maturity. 

However,  let  the  special  instances  be  proven  or  not,  thus 
much  may  be  conceded  on  the  general  issue : — 1st,  That  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  the  leading  tendency  was 
to  follow  Semitic  tracings ;  2nd,  That  the  normal  types  of  the 
parent  stock  were  altered,  adapted,  and  even  devoted  to  new 
purposes,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  due  exhibition  of  the 
more  ample  and  exact  speech  they  were  now  called  on  to 
embody;  and  3rd,  That  the  pre-existing  and  indigenously- 
matured  F&li  alphabet  of  the  South  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  many  of  the  forms, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  that  extraneous  element — ^the 
definition  of  the  vocaUc  sounds. 

With  this  limited  prefieM^e  I  introduce  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  such  letters  of  t^ie  entire  series  as  seem  to  furnish  data 
in  support  of  the  results  above  indicated,  otherwise  avoiding  all 
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notice  of  those  characters  which  neither  illustrate  the  general 
deriyative  question,  nor  present  any  difficulties  in  regard  to 
their  own  forms  and  values.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  follow  the  order  of  the  L&t  alphabet, 
as  arranged  by  Prinsep  in  his  early  engravings. 

1.  Begarding  the  yalue  of  the  letter  i^  in  its  leading  lapidary  form, 
or  its  numismatic  modificationB,  there  has  been  from  the  first  but  little 
question.  Some  apparent  anomalies,  however,  present  themselves  in  the  • 
way  of  a  ready  determination  of  the  prototype  from  whence  the  Arian 
letter  derived  its  outline.  The  normal  configuration  of  the  Semitic  3,  Caphy 
seems  to  have  been  devoted,  in  the  Bactrian  system,  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  new  articulation ;'  and  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Phoenician 
p,  Kophj  was  superseded  in  the  Eastern  alphabet  by  the  appropriation 
of  an  almost  identical  character  as  the  exponent  of  «.  And  yet,  amid 
the  enigmas  of  Semitic  palsDography,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  com- 
monity  of  design  apparent  between  the  Bactrian  >  of  extreme  Eastern 
maturation  and  one  of  the  Aramaean  varieties  of  the  p  preserved  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.' 

2.  The  hh  of  the  Bactrian  system  will  be  seen  to  have  gone  through 
a  succession  of  forms,  whether  under  its  numismatic  or  kpidary  pro- 
gressional  course :  this  is  possibly  owing  to  its  infrequent  use,  whereby 
it  retained  a  less  determinate  position  in  the  general  alphabet.  It  is 
found  on  the  coins  of — (1)  Antimachus;  (2)  Archebius ;  and  (3)  Kozola 

^  fit  is  needful  that  I  should  specify  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  materials 
whereby  I  propose  to  justify  my  inferences: — Ist,  In  regard  to  the  lapidary  charac- 
ters. The  Aapurdigin  inscription  may  be  examined  in  Mr.  Norris's  most  scrupulous 
mechanical  transcript^  copied  from  an  inked-cloth  impression  taken  from  the  rock 
itself,  and  publishea  in  the  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  153 ;  as  an  additional 
verification  of  the  facsimile,  I  have  been  able  to  consult  the  original  calico  transfer,  in 
some  cases  ayailable  in  duplicate,  as  well  as  Masson*s  own  eye-transcript,  executed 
with  such  obvious  care  and  accuracy  on  the  spot ;  and,  finally,  advantage  has  been 
taken,  in  the  few  possible  instances^  of  the  seemiuffly  correct  outlines  afforded  by  an 
indifferent  Calcutta  lithopra^h,  designed  b;^  Mr.  J.  W.  Leddlay,  and  purporting  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  facsimile  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham,  conied  m  ttto.— -The 
Maniky&la  stone  inscription  is  engrav^  in  pi.  ix.  of  this  work,  and  the  entire 
transcnpt  has  been  compared  and  tested  anew,  ftom  the  original — ^now  rectified  as 
to  its  position  on  the  walls  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale— since  my  remarks  at 
p.  125,  voL  i.,  were  printed  off.  The  Wardak  inscnption,  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  monumental  rather  than  with  the  numismatic  section  of  paheography,  is 
reproduced  in  pi.  x.,  and  the  urn  itself  is  before  me  for  reference.  The  numismatic 
characters  are  necessarily  gathered  from  diverse  sources,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
expose  at  large.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  apparent  aee  of  the  coins  has 
ruled  the  order  of  the  several  exemplars  inserted  in  the  ptate  of  alpnabets.] 

•  [/or>»,m/hl.] 

•  [See  Gesenius,  Carpentras  Inscription,  tab.  4;  and  type  table  of  Semitic 
Alphabets  t»/r^,  series  Ko.  3.] 
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Kadaphcs,  in  each  case  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek  x.  Its 
Kapurdigiri  outline  is  well  ascertained^  and  equally  so  is  its  value,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Pdli  i  =  ^.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
very  positively  in  the  Maniky41a  writing,  and  the  form  I  adopt  from 
the  Wardak  urn  is  likewise  only  conjecturally  inserted  in  virtue  of 
outline  similarities.  I  have  also  entered  in  the  plate  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  numismatic  varieties,  whose  originals  seem  often  to 
exemplify  the  mere  crudities  of  imperfect  engraving ;  but  the  letter, 
as  it  appears  on  one  of  Archebius'  coins,^  presents  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  supplementation  of  a  small  hook,  such  as  is  used  to 
denote  the  simple  >,  which  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  necessity  of  some  further  means  of  discriminating 
a  character,  in  many  instances  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  ^  or  an  r.  The 
precise  sound  of  the  ancient  Semitic  n  Khsth  (Jffheth  or  Cheth)  is 
not  very  well  determined ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  seeming  appro- 
priation of  the  design  of  the  legitimate  Phoenico-Babylonian  n  to  the 
representation  of  the  Arian  eh,  it  might  be  possible  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Kapurdigiri  guttural  to  a  reduction  of  the  superfluous  lines  of 
the  Achaemenian  h,  to  which  stage  the  complicated  figure  of  olden 
days  had  already  been  brought,  and  whose  unchanged  outline  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  their  aspirate  H. 

3.  ^-  h^'  This  letter,  regarding  which  some  doubt  at  first 
existed,  is  now  the  received  exponent  of  the  sound  indicated  by  the 
characters  of  the  kindred  alphabets  set  against  it.  The  only  difficulty 
connected  with  it  consists  in  the  question  which  necessarily  arises  as 
to  what  effect  the  horizontal  foot-stroke,  occasionally  supplemented  to 
its  radical  form,  in  common  with  those  of  the  H  j  and  ^  t,  may  chance 
to  have  upon  its  ordinary  phonetic  value.  The  Eapurdigiri  In- 
scription, with  a  single  doubtful  exception,'  leaves  the  original 
letter  unadded  to,  and  the  Maniky&la  stone  alike  abstains  from  the 
augmentation.  The  Steatite  urn  (pi.  vi.)  seems  to  insert  the  stroke 
in  the  one  case  in  the  word  ^flf^Jlf  and  to  omit  it  in  the  second 
version  of  the  same  title.'    The  Wardak  Inscription,  which,  it  may 

^  [  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Abbott.] 

3  [  The  instance  I  refer  to  occurs  in  the  14th  line  in  the  word  gab€igarati^  corres- 
ponding with  the  Gim&r  P&li  gabhdgdramhi.  The  first  g  has  the  horizontal  foot- 
stroke,  which  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  cloth  impression  :  it  is  also  entered  in  Mr. 
Norris's  first  copy  from  that  facsimile,  but  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  lithograph. 
Masson's  eye-copy  giyes  it  in  full  distinctness ;  and  Major  Cunningham's  transcript 
fiilly  acknowledges  the  existence  of  some  such  mark,  though  in  the  Calcutta  lithograph 
the  sign  is  transformed  into  an  anunodra.'] 

'  r  Prinsep,  I  see,  has  given  it  in  both  cases ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  line  on 
the  lid  of  the  rase  itself.] 
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be  added,  will  be  seen  to  contain  a  striking  nnmber  of  if's  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rare  occnrrence  of  the  letter  in  the  cognate  inscriptions, 
must  be  supposed  to  insert  the  sign  or  its  substitute,  in  the  form  of  a 
back  stroke  (easily  confounded  with  the  subjoined  '^  r),  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  while,  in  one  case,  the  g  is  positively  deficient  in  that  or 
any  other  subjunctiye  mark. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  line 
constitutes  a  mere  optional  addition  to  the  simple  letter,  possibly  having 
its  origin  in  a  design  more  completely  to  distinguish  the  g  from  some 
of  the  literal  compounds,  with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Begarding  the  origin  of  the  character  itself,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  its  derivation  to  a  semitically  outlined  and  more  cursive 
imitation  of  the  P41f  t.  The  proper  A  ^  of  the  Pali  series,  which  so 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  Phoenician  y  g,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
devoted  to  other  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet ;  ^  hence  a  new  form  had  to  be  found  to  represent  the  functions 
of  the  g,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  may  have  been  taken  from  a 
character  of  proximate  sound  in  the  independent  series  of  the  South. 

4.  ^  =  t  ^.  The  sign  for  gh  has  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon  under  its  numismatic  aspect,  at  p.  207,  vol.  i.  It  remains  for 
me  to  confirm  the  true  outline  of  the  character  from  lapidary  sources. 
The  gh  is  not  a  letter  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  possible 
examples  in  the  whole  Eapurdigiri  Inscription  are  limited  to  three. 
In  tablet  iv.,  line  8,  the  Arian  letters  that  should  correspond  with  the 
Gimdr  ^'s  in  the  words  Berigbfi^o  and  LhamvnaghQSOf  are  imperfect, 
both  in  Uie  original  cloth  transfer  and  in  Masson's  eye- copy.  Mr.  Norris 
transcribed  them  therefore  as  simple  /s.  However,  the  recurrence  of 
the  letter  (tablet  xiii.,  line  5),  in  its  fidl  form^  and  in  due  corres- 
pondence with  the  Pall  ^  in  the  word  UpaghlxtOi  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  earliest  lapidary  outline  is  identical  with  that  employed  on  coins.' 

^<  '^ng-  Major  Cunningham  claims,  among  his  other  discoveries 
in  the  Arian  alphabet,  to  have  detected  the  sign  employed  to  represent 
this  sound.  I  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  finality  of  this  assign- 
ment (vol.  i.,  p.  102),  and  for  the  present  am  constrained  to  leave  the 
Arian  column  of  equivalents  of  this  letter  unfilled. 

6,  7.  I  pass  by  the  various  forms  of  ^  and  ^,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently assured  in  their  early  demonstration,  as  well  as  obvious  enough 


»  [Y.    No.  26.] 

'  r  la  addition  to  the  proTed  example  of  the  letter  on  the  Behat  coins,  it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  monogrammatic  combination  on  the  Azes  series.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  last  line  of  the  Wardak  writing  (pi.  x.J,  and  in  Captain  Pearse's  copper-slip 
inscription,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.,'  ^ol.  xxiv.  (1865),  pi.  xv.,  p.  328.] 
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in  their  subordinate  gradations,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate,  merely  noting 
with  reference  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  derivation  of  the 
Bactrian  ih,  that  the  simple  form  of  the  Achsemenians  and  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  or  their  joint  prototype,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
furnished  the  model  of  the  less  stiffly-fashioned  Bactrian  ch, 

8.  H  "=  €  ^-  I  proceed  to  consider  the  yaiious  equivalents  of  the 
letter  j.  The  Kapurdigiri  and  Manikydla  outlines  of  the  character 
closely  accord  with  the  simple  numismatic  tjrpe,  while  the  dotted 
inscription  on  the  Wardak  vessel  develops  certain  vaguely  executed 
forms,  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  one  another,  but  which 
may  generally  be  said  to  shew  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
primary  design. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  numismatio  character  consist  in  some  cases 
of  an  apparent  duplication  of  the  letter  by  the  insertion  of  a  second 
forward  limb,  and  in  the  nearly  uniform  addition  of  the  horizontal 
foot-line  noticed  as  in  occasional  use  in  connexion  with  the  normal 
form  of  ff.  And  in  these  instances,  also,  I  am  almost  forced  into  the 
conclusion  that  this  extra  line  was  not  designed  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  articulation  of  the  consonant,  as  the  same  word,  Kajadirajasa, 
is  written  alike,  with  or  without  the  lower  lines  of  the  y's  (ex,  g, 
Eukratides  and  Eadphises),  though  the  earlier  examples  affect  the 
former,  while  the  later^  return  to  the  monumental  outline.  In 
regard  to  the  association  of  the  normal  letter  with  any  character  of 
Semitic  organization,  I  may  note  its  near  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  the  Western  3,  though  it  is  clear,  if  any  such 
identity  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  sign  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  a  foreign  and  very  different 
sound  in  the  Eastern  system. 

9.  The  definition  of  the  Indian  Pill  form  of  the  jh  was  effected 
by  Prinsep  in  March,  1838  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  272; 
tufrdy  vol.  ii.,  p.  36).  As  the  Kapurdigiri  correspondent  passages, 
wherein  this  letter  might  have  been  expected  to  be  met  with,  were 
defective  in  the  one  place  (tablet  vi.,  line  7),  and  differently  cast  in 
the  other  (tablet  xiv.,  line  2),  the  Arian  configuration  of  the  cha- 
racter has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.  The  authority  for  the 
present  assignment  rests  therefore  solely  upon  the  legends  on  the  coins 
of  ZoiluB,  where  the  letter  copied  in  tlie  plate  is  found  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Qreek  z  in  the  king's  name.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Devanigari  alphabet  possesses  no  equivalent  of  the  letter  Z; 

1  [  Some  of  the  Axes'  coinB  so  far  modify  the  shape  of  this  adjunct  as  to  giye  it  a 
merely  forward  direction  from  the  base  of  tiie  letter,  in  seeming  conformity  irith  the 
parallel  simplification  noticed  tmdcr  the  letter  g^  p.  149.] 
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and  althongh  modezn  practice,  under  the  necessities  of  the  adaptations 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  may  often  substitute  the  simple  ;||  for  the 
Arabic  J,  this  constitutes  no  obstacle  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the 
above  identification.  The  Ghreek  B,  it  may  be  noted,  is  rendered  in 
Arian  by  the  letter  "p  »  8  (see  Philoxenes).  In  this  instance,  as  in 
those  about  to  be  noticed  under  Nos.  11  and  12,  a  difficulty  arises  as 
to  whether  the  simple  letter  or  its  aspirate  should  be  accepted  as  the 
mate  direct  derivative  frx)m  the  parent  alphabet.  Qesenius'  early 
forms  of  the  Semitic  3  Caph,  as  well  as  the  leading  column  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes'  alphabets,  would  favor  the  claims  of  the  latter,  while 
the  Achsemenian  and  other  proximate  reproductions  of  the  same  letter 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  linear  rudiments  of  the  former. 

10.  The  Aiian  letter,  answering  to  ^,  seems  to  have  been  primarily 
deduced  from  a  duplication  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  ordinary  ( n  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  correspondence  with  the  more  exact  aud 
ample  alphabet  of  the  South.  Its  use  in  the  Eapurdigiri  Inscription 
is  not  exclusive  in  its  accordance  with  the  Pdlf  "h.  It  is  found  in 
substitution  of  •  1  =s  ^  in  MrantM  (line  1 7),  and  (if  the  word  is  not 
misread)  as  the  equivalent  of  *E  nj  (line  8) ;  but  where  such  strange 
liberties  are  seen  to  have  been  taken  with  the  orthography  in  other 
parts  of  the  writing,  these  departures  from  the  intentional  standard 
need  not  disturb  the  recognition  of  the  leading  value  of  the  sign. 

11,  12.  The  Arian  cerebrals,  t,  th,  in  their  relative  configuration, 
seem  to  carry  out  the  general  idea  of  the  P41i  alphabetical  system, 
which  associated  the  simple  letter  and  its  aspirate  under  more  or  less 
community  of  form,  though  in  this  instance  the  normal  character 
would  appear  to  have  been  retained  for  the  representation  of  the 
aspirate,  while  the  corresponding  simple  letter  was  constructed  out  of 
its  elements  by  a  slight  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  its  original 
lines.  The  earliest  Semitic  n,  as  its  name  implies,^  consiBted  of  a 
simple  cross,  and  in  such  guise  it  clearly  found  its  way  into  the 
Bactrian  literal  series.  That  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Eastern  th,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  simple  T,  to  which  the 
Greeks  devoted  it,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  it  is  clear  that  th  (as  in 
'  Mink')  was  the  primary  and  preferable  equivalent  of  its  sound,  not- 
withstanding that  the  second  and  more  dubiously  aspirated  t,  0  teth, 
which  co-existed  in  its  own  alphabet,  was  converted  in  the  Hellenic 
system  into  e. 

It  is  curious  also  to  note,  in  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription,  what  may 
possibly  chance  to  be  a  parallel  simplification  of  the  dental  t  out  of  the 
complicated  lines  of  the  th  of  the  same  order  of  consonants;  except 

^  [*  CujuB  nomen  (1)J)  st^num  erueiforms  ngnificare  coiutat.'    Gcscnius,  p.  47.] 
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that,  if  this  deriyation  is  to  Jiold  good,  the  supposition  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Semitic  n  into  the  former  letter  most  fall  through,  and 
to  the  cerebral  (fA  of  the  Bactrian  scheme  must  be  conceded  the  title 
of  inheritance  of  the  alphabetical  outline  of  the  Phoenician  Daleth. 
Though,  in  this  case,  as  the  primary  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
to  tethf  like  its  derivative  denomination,  is  indeterminate,  and  the 
Bactrian  adaptation  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  point  of  departure,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  definition  which  supposes  a 
construction  of  the  simple  T  =  ^,  in  unison  with  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  3  5  and  n  r,  from  the  nearly  identical  rudiments  of  the  simple 
letters  of  the  earlier  series,  and  consequently  to  regard  the  adaptive 
dental  th  aa  s,  linear  improvement  upon  the  tortuous  form  of  the 
Western  alphabets,  and  as  based  in  one  portion  of  its  configuration 
at  least,  upon  the  modified  representative  of  its  own  simple  letter. 

13.  The  ^  is  an  alphabetical  sign  of  limited  use ;  but  it  is  of  con- 
sequence correctly  to  determine  its  normal  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  associate  characters  of  approximate 
sound,  and  the  determination  of  the  progressive  modifications  of  the 
letter  itself.  Its  positive  shape  in  its  monumental  expression  is  suffi- 
ciently defined  (as  given  in  the  plate) '  by  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription. 
It  would  seem  to  retain  its  original  outlhie  in  the  Manikyala  writing, 
and  is  frequent  amid  the  coin  legends,  though  strange  to  say,  in  these 
instances  it  never  occurs  in  its  frill  and  definite  development  as  an 
isolated  and  uncombined  letter,  but  only  appears  in  its  true  shape  in 
composition  with  the  vowel  t,  to  receive  which  its  side  limb  has  to  be 
considerably  prolonged :  hence  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
radical  configuration  of  the  character  was  not  subjected  to  a  modified 
design  in  its  ordinary  expression  as  a  simple  letter ;  as  such,  it  may 
possibly  have  furnished  the  model  for  the  sign  usually  exhibited  as  ^ ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  resulting  elongation  of  the  upper  line  and 
the  rounding  off  of  the  angular  turning  point  might  easily  occur  in 
the  ordinary  degradation  of  the  character.  And  this  suggestion 
brings  me  once  more  to  face  an  acknowledged  difficulty, — the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke  attached.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  letters  that  derived  little  or  no  advantage  frx)m 
this  supplementation ;  now  a  new  light  seems  to  break  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  foot-line  in  this  case, 
like  the  Parthian  semicircular  dot  of  Naksh-i-Eustam,  still  extant 
in  the  diacritical  mark  of  the  Syriac  >  d,  was  designed  to  dis- 
criminate the  d,  or  at  all  events  to  distinguish  it  from  some  character 

>  rit  is  eaual  to  ^  in  tablet  iv  ,  line  12,  and  tablet  tu.,  line  2 ;  but  it  corjTsponds 
with  ^  in  tablet  vii.,  line  3,  in  ekisuie§am.'] 
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nearly  allied  in  shape  but  differing  in  phonetic  value.  As  a  general 
rule  (for  there  are  few  ezclusiyely  consistent  ones  in  this  series),  the 
character  used  to  express  d  is  individualized  by  the  cross-stroke,  while 
the  almost  identically-formed  t'$  and  r'$  are  preferentially  left  un- 
marked.' The  value  of  the  letter  "i  as  <?,  whether  doing  duty  as 
cerebral  or  dental,  is  proved  by  its  alternation  and  interchaDge  with 
the  true  dental  (  in  the  antepenultimate  in  the  name  of  Apollo<26tus, 
and  in  the  tities  Tnu^atasa  and  Bajaiirdj.  So  that,  whether  we 
accept  it  as  a  derivative  from  the  old  ^  »  ^,*  or  as  an  ordinary 
"1  »  7f  ^,  adapted  to  a  modified  articulation,  its  reciprocal  value  remains 
much  the  same. 

14  The  cerebral  dh  is  not  a  letter  in  frequent  requirement,  and 
though  the  Arian  equivalent  is  freely  developed  in  the  lengthened 
edict  of  Eapurdigiri,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  it  should  not 
have  been  met  with  amid  the  brief  legends  on  the  coins,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  how  Httle  discrimination  was  made  between  simple 
letters  and  aspirates,  and  what  scant  scruple  was  exercised  by  the 
die-engravers  in  the  interchange  of  one  d  for  another,  or  the  more 
vague  substitution  of  Vs^  in  place  of  d*$. 

15.  The  cerebral  n  well  retains  its  original  Kapurdigiri^  identity  in 
the  later  Manikyala  lapidary  writing,  and  on  the  engraved  silver  disc 
from  the  same  locality.  Among  the  modified  letters  of  the  Wardak 
inscription  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  correct  correspondent; 
for,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  Manikyala  inscription,  the  ordinary  if  has 
now  become  /,  which  form  duly  appears  on  the  brass  vessel ;  but  the  in 
is  here  so  far  changed  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  look  like  a  return 
to  the  model  of  the  early  $  ==  if  of  the  Eapurdigiri  legends. 

16.  The  ^  -  A  If  >  is  a  letter  which  admits  of  but  littie  question, 
from  its  first  appearance  on  Asoka's  monumental  edict  to  its  latest  use 
upon  coins.  Its  form  is  of  importance  under  the  comparative  palsso- 
graphical  aspect,  in  that  it  assimilates  so  closely  in  its  simple  outiine  to 
the  nearly  homophonous  Hebrew  *t  ^  of  modem  days,  thus  exhibiting 
the  more  speedy  advance  towards  maturity  of  the  Eastern  system  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  West,  whose  expression  of  the  letter  in  250  b.c. 
had  in  most  instances  diverged  but  little  from  the  primitive  sign. 

^  [Ex. gr.  Enkrati^asa.  Traifatasa.  Some  of  Apollodotus*  coixu  mark  thepennlti- 
mate  i,  but  in  the  better  executed  specimens  the  foot-stroke  appears  as  an  l4l*  See 
note  on  that  name  in  the  Coin  Catalogue.] 

'  [Among  other  inconveniencies  of  imperfect  type,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
compelled  to  use  the  same  sim  for  j  and  a.  The  real  difference  between  the  two 
Lb  properly  discriminated  in  Uie  plate.] 

»  [Coins  of  Azcs,  et.  teg.     •Wardak,'  i.,  p.  163.] 

^  [Precision  in  the  we  of  this  l||  seems  to  hayc  been  as  little  regarded  as  in  other 
cases  already  noticed,    JEx.  gr.  Q  =«  I  usually.    q«J.,  4,  9.] 
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17.  The  letter  th,  in  its  early  lapidaiy  development^  likewise 
admits  of  but  little  cavil ;  but  it  is  doubtful  w|iether  its  form  is  to  be 
detected  amid  any  of  the  inscriptions  or  coin-legends  subsequent  to  its 
proved  appearance  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock.  Its  derivation,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  fellow  t,  has  been  already  commented  on  in  association  with 
Nos.  11  and  12. 

18.  i  =  >  ^.  Begarding  the  letter  diaita  isolated  aspect  but  little 
need  be  said ;  its  absolute  identity,  in  the  earliest  form  of  which  we 
have  knowledgOi  with  the  ordinary  ( =  i|  of  the  same  alphabet,  is 
singular,  and  often  proves  inconvenient.  It  appears  to  be  but  little 
changed  in  the  process  of  time  intervening  between  the  endorsement 
of  Asoka's  edicts  and  the  engraving  of  the  Manikydla  stone,  though  the 
associate  ii|  in  the  latter  writing  seems  to  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied from  the  old  type.  On  the  coins,  this  d  remains  but  little  varied, 
either  under  the  provincial  or  ordinary  progressional  influence.  I  have 
still  to  speak  of  the  subjunction  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke.  If  the 
theory  be  sound  that  this  adjunct  is  attached  to  ^'s  and  other  special 
letters,  and  is  never  supplemented  to  the  n's,^  then  the  second 
letter  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  name  of  Menander  must  be  read 
as  a  <?,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  probabilities  of  ortho- 
graphical transliteration.  If  there  were  any  authority  for  so  doing, 
I  should  prefer  to  interpret  the  single  compound  as  nan,  assuming  the 
foot-mark  to  be  a  mere  simplification  of  the  arrow-pointed  anusw&ra 
of  the  Eapurdigiri  system ;  but  here,  again,  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, as  the  sign  can  scarcely  be  uniformly  accepted  as  the  mark  of 
n,  and  indeed  as  a  suffix  to  the  9  a's  and  "p  «'s,  it  affects  another  form. 
It  would  still  be  possible  to  infer  that  the  discriminating  sign  of  the 
d  here  supplemented  to  n  might  stand  for  the  duplication  of  the  suc- 
ceeding d,  in  accord  with  P&U  requirements  of  orthographical  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  propose  so  hazardous  a  conjecture  with- 
out more  definite  and  positive  evidence  than  I  am  yet  in  possession  of. 
To  dispose  of  the  succeediug  letter  in  Menander's  name,  under  this, 
its  proper  heading,  I  may  note  that  the  character  hitherto  received  as  », 
appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  multitudi- 
nous hemidrachmas  of  this  sovereign,  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
equivalents  of  drd. 

19.  D  » t  dh,^    The  definition  of  thb  letter  is  well  ascertained, 

^  rCertainly  thiB  latter  role  seeniB  to  hold  f  ood^  with  the  single  exception,  if  such 
it  be,  here  notM.    I  have  nowhere  else  suoceeaed  m  finding  a  pointed  «.J 

*  [  For  a  long  time  the  Parthian  dh  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by  an  outline 
similar  to  the  above.  The  correct  form  is  given  in  the  plate,  under  "j*  (See  '  Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Soc.,*  vol.  x.,  p.  118 ;  vol.  xii.,  p.  264.] 
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and  its  outline  undergoes  but  little  change  thi^nghout  the  entire 
period  represented  by  the  various  Arian  writings  antiquarians  hare 
as  yet  been  able  to  assemble  for  scrutiny  and  comparison.  I  notice 
it  in  this  place  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
curious  coincidence  of  its  form  with  that  of  the  Achflemenian  letter 
(522  to  456  B.o,),  entered  in  the  Phosnician  series  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Tt  Hade.  This  outline^  it  will  be  seen, 
departs  notably  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  derivations  from  the  old 
Hade ;  and  hence  a  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  exceptional 
letter  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  independently  matured 
Bactrian  series  to  represent  a  sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  its  own,  but 
whose  precise  articulation  did  not  exist  in  the  Arian  system. 

20.  (  =  X  If .  The  Eapurdigiri  n  of  manifest  Semitic  derivation, 
which  here  had  to  represent  the  sound  of  <^  orn  at  will,  seems  to  have 
preserved  its,  to  us,  normal  form  on  the  early  coins  of  the  Greek 
monarchs.  Menander,  at  least,  uses  it  in  near  parallelism  with  its 
coimterpart  d,  and  PhUoxenes  places  its  import  as  n  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  by  inserting  it  as  the  penultimate  letter  of  his  own  designation. 
The  character,  however,  was  soon  doomed  to  modification,  whether  on 
account  of  the  objection  to  one  symbol  having  to  represent  two  diverse 
sounds,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  on  the  hemidrachmas  of 
Dionysius  the  n  has  become  little  more  than  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  initial  d,  which  follows  the  old  model. 
On  the  £adphizes'  coins  (No.  xxvi.)  the  n  is  formed  almost  like  a 
Greek  P  of  the  obverse  legends,  and  approximates  more  to  the  old  design 
of  the  nf  than  to  that  of  the  simple  if.  On  Kozola  Kadaphes'  coins 
the  n  is  figured  as  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  single  arrow-barb  on  its 
top  like  the  letter  I  have  transcribed  as  if  from  the  Maniky&la  stone 
and  the  Wardak  urn;  and,  finally,  on  some  of  the  Bactrian  Satrap 
coins  the  letter  appears  wilh  the  full  arrow-point,  which  may  either 
indicate  a  modification  of  the  form  or  value  of  the  character,  or  may 
simply  imply  the  addition  of  a  short  vowel  to  the  original  letter. 

21.  P. — ^The  Arian  /?  is  a  letter  which  presents  no  difficulty,  either 
in  its  original  ascertainment  or  its  use  in  its  onward  course.  But  it 
claims  special  notice,  in  companionship  with  the  /  of  the  same  series, 
on  account  of  its  departure  from  the  standard  Phoenician  type,  in  the 
direction  assumed  by  the  indicative  adjunct,  which  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  the  character.  The  Semitic  S)  is  shaped  like  a  Bactrian 
9  a :  that  is,  the  distinguishing  curve  from  the  leading  down-stroke  is 
turned  to  the  left,  while  the  letter  b  of  the  former  series  produces  the 
side  curve  to  the  right.  In  the  Arian  alphabet  both  these  methods  of 
formation  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
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defimtion,  which  stfSkiiigly  identifies  the  resulting  characters  with  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  P41f .  These  coincidences  may,  of  course,  be 
purely  fortuitous,  but,  taken  with  other  indications  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  schemes  of  alphabetical  notation,  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
the  double  evidence  as  more  distinctly  eyincing  a  designed  change. 

22.  Hs=  (9  ^.  The  phy  unlike  the  p,  which  maintains  its  integral 
identity  throughout,  is  subjected  to  changes  and  modifications  that 
demand  specification.  Its  Kapurdigiri  indicator  is  freely  developed, 
and  the  original  idea  of  its  formation,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
simple  letter,  may  be  traced  in  the  additional  stroke  inserted  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  writing,  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
parent  h.  In  its  ordinary  written  form  it  is  with  difficulty  discrimi- 
nated from  a  ^,  and  this  chance  of  confusion  may  possibly  have  led 
to  the  marked  alteration  which  may  be  observed  during  its  numismatic 
course  to  the  V  of  Qodophares*  money,  and  again  to  the  -I-  of  Eadphises' 
mintages. 

23.  The  Arian  h  is  the  letter  of  all  others  that  most  intimately 
identifies  its  own  alphabet  with  the  parallel  Semitic  ofishoot  of  more 
Western  culture.  The  derivation  from  some  common  parent  being 
admitted  in  each  case,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Baotrian  type  of  250  b.c,  as  opposed  to  the 
stationary  PhoBnician  3  in  use  under  the  Seleucidse ;  and,  progressing 
onwards,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  note  the  large  amount  of  derivative 
identity  the  Parthian  letter  of  Ardeshlr  Babegan  holds  in  common  with 
the  Bactrian  character  of  earlier  days,  as  well  as  the  dose  similarity 
of  the  joint  resultants  more  definitively  exemplified  in  the  Partho- 
Bactrian  coinage.  Further,  among  the  coincidences  attending  the 
evolution  of  alphabetical  symbols,  it  is  sing^ular  to  note  a  parallel 
advance  towards  the  most  approved  modem  form  of  the  character 
achieved  propria  tnotu  by  the  Palmyrenc  writLng.' 

24.  7^  =  1^  ^.  The  shape  of  this  character  is  as  well  defined  and 
equably  sustained,  as  its  value  is  undoubted ;  but  little,  therefore,  need 
be  said  in  reference  to  it.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  have  traced  the  possible  combination  of  alphabetical  rudi- 
ments whence  it  derived  its  standard  configuration;  but,  as  our 
starting  point  for  all  comparisons  consists  in  an  already  matured  literal 
scries  of  many  centuries  growth,  it  would  be  useless,  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  primitive  forms,  to  institute  any  contrasts  based  upon  mate- 
rials apparently  so  largely  modified  frx)m  their  primary  outlines. 

25.  u  =  ^.    At  first  sight  the  Bactrian  m  might  be  pronounced  to 

»  [Geseaios,  tab.  v.,  pi.  xi.a,  and  Type  Table  wfrd.] 
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liave  nothing  in  common  with  the  Semitisms  of  ^e  Western  alpha- 
bets ; '  but  on  examining  the  question  more  closely,  it  seems  by  no 
means  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Eastern  product  retained  in 
effect  a  portion  of  the  original  elements  of  the  ancient  character.  The 
rejection  of  the  superfluous  down  stroke  of  the  Phoenician  m,  which,  as  it 
stood,  conflicted  with  the  Arian  di,  would  reduce  the  former  letter  into 
the  Eastern  representatiYe  of  mi,  and  the  further  necessity  of  again  dis- 
criminating the  uninflected  consonant  from  this  latter  combination  may 
reasonably  have  led  to  the  ultimate  simpMcation  of  the  current  form 
of  the  m,  and  the  reservation  of  the  cross  stroke  for  its  own  proper 
purpose,  as  the  sign  of  the  medial  vowel  i, 

26.  A-Jf'  ^8  with  the  m,  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  pro- 
noimcing  against  any  possible  Semitio  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bactrian  y;  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  intentional 
simplification  of  the  characters  under  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a 
more  perfect  language  is  to  be  held  valid,  much  of  the  primary  identity 
of  the  Phoenician  ^  might  be  traced  in  the  form  ultimately  adapted  to 
the  Arian  alphabet:  here,  again,  a  rejection  of  the  redundant  up- 
stroke, which  in  the  Eastern  scheme  constituted  the  suffix  r,  and  the 
omission  of  the  second  down-stroke  of  the  Western  palatal,  which 
expressed  an  o  in  the  Arian  series,  would  leave  the  character  very 
much  in  the  form  extant  upon  the  Eapurdigiri  rock.  Though  I  con- 
fess that,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much  mere  mechanical  comparisons  of 
forms,  under  imperfect  data,  are  liable  to  mislead,  I  am  unwilling  to 
press  such  arguments,  or  to  claim  more  than  a  possible  association 
of  minor  coincidences,  where  the  broad  question  is  supported  by  such 
definite  evidence. 

27.  ^  =  t  ^.  The  letter  r  of  the  Bactrian  series,  as  found  in  the 
monuments  of  b.c.  250,  is  of  high  importance  in  proving  at  how  much 
earlier  a  date  it  had  become  developed  into  the  since  dominant  Hebrew 
form  than  the  same  character  of  the  cognate  alphabets  of  the  West. 
That  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  letter  in  both  may  easily  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nearly  fellow  character,  the  t  of 
one  series,  the  d  of  the  other,  advanced  into  maturity,  is  likewise 
striking.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  1  =  jb(V  of  the  Bactrian  and 
the  )  wau  of  the  Western  scheme.  As  a  simple  letter,  the  standard 
r  remains  but  little  changed.  In  combination,  however,  like  the 
anuswdra  of  the  Bactrian  system,  it  presents  difficulties  from  the 
innate  obstacles  to  the  conjunction  of  the  literal  forms  of  Semitic 
alphabets,  which,  even  under  the  necessities  of  Arian  speech,  seem  to 
have  progressed  but  slowly,  and  by  imperfect  rules,  in  this  direction, 
llie  small  back  stroke  at  the  foot  of  the  covering  consonant  clearly 
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stands  for  the  letter  r ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  act  of  sub- 
junction  invariably  implied  the  suppression  of  the  short  sound  of  a 
inherent  in  the  leading  consonant ;  and  supposing  such  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary intent  and  purport  of  the  act  of  combination,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  brief  a  is  absolute  after  every  open  consonant.  In  the 
incompleteness  of  literal  definition,  so  characteristic  of  all  Semitic 
writing,  much  must  necessarily  hare  been  left  to  the  reader's  know- 
ledge of  the  speech  so  symbolized,  to  supply  orthographical  defi- 
ciencies; and  as  we  find  the  compounds  San,  Sin,  etc.,  so  we  may 
fidrly  assume  that  the  Dhrama  of  Eapurdigiri  and  the  Dhramika  of  the 
coins  were  intended  to  be  read  as  Dharma  and  Bharmika  (V1^) ;  the 
Southern  Pali  of  course  duplicated  the  m  in  lieu  of  the  compound  rm. 
Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  a  method  of  combining  the  rm,  subse- 
quently introduced  into  the  Bactrian  numismatic  alphabet,  whereby 
the  "n  was  run  into  the  \j  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  stifling  the 
intermediate  a ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  concur  in  this  assign- 
ment, since  I  imagine  I  observe  in  all  the  words  representing  Dha/nna, 
wherein  this  compound  is  used,  that  the  tail  stroke  of  the  usual  sub- 
junct  r  is  rejected  from  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  dh. 

Among  other  progressive  efforts  towards  the  due  discrimination  of 
the  superposed  r,  I  detect  a  remarkable,  though  solitary,  instance  of  its 
expression  by  a  dot  above  the  succeeding  consonant  in  the  name  of 
Arkhabiyas.  This  means  of  representing  the  r  is  somewhat  in  parallel 
accord  with  the  system  of  the  South,  where  the  sign  was  figured  as  Httle 
more  than  a  prolonged  dot  above  the  conjunct  letter.  But  even  among 
these  PdU  alphabets  we  have  no  very  positive  example  of  its  employment 
prior  to  the  Sah  inscription  at  Gim&r,  though  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  that  writing. 

28.  The  formation  of  the  Bactrian  /  presents  no  peculiarity  de- 
manding comment.  I  may,  however,  note  its  representation  by  the 
letter  r  on  the  medals  of  Helioc^,  and  I  may  refer  to  the  substi- 
tution of  /  for  r  in  the  Dhauli  inscription,  and  the  parallel  interchanges 
of  these  letters  in  the  Western  languages  of  Persia.  '  Jour.  Eoy.  As. 
Soc.,'  xiii.,  375.'  The  Parthian  /,  it  will  be  seen,  retained  much  of 
the  original  figure  of  the  Bactrian  type,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  the  direct  ofBshoots  from  the  Phoenician  model. 

29.  1  =  ?f  •  The  V  of  the  Bactrian  system  may  be  fairly  taken  to 
correspond  with  the  original  idea  of  a  Semitic  \  vau ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
intermediate  forms  of  the  latter  consonant-vowel  assimilate  completely 
with  the  outHne  of  the  analogous  semi-vowel  of  the  Eastern  series.' 

^  [See  also  'Caldwell's  Drayidian  Grammar,'  p.  120.] 

3  [Gesenius,  p.  26,  and  tab.  i ,  4, 5 ;  Judas,  tab.  i.,  and  Tjpe  Table  infrA,  series  1.] 
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The  identities  of  the  n  f?  have  been  alieady  alluded  to,  yoL  i.,  p.  103. 
The  letter  is  only  farther  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  ia 
at  times  discriminated  from  the  nearly  similarly  outlined  t*$  and  r'«. 
The  intentional  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  more  straight  for- 
mation of  the  head  line,  and  the  angularity  given  to  its  point  of  jimc- 
tion  with  the  down  stroke,  which  also  participates  in  the  lesser  degree 
of  curvature.  At  Manikyila  a  further  divergenoe  may  be  detected  in 
the  extra  length  given  to  the  perpendicular  line. 

81.  Ai  =  "p.  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  direct  ajQSnity  between  the 
earliest  monumental  form  of  the  common  Bactrian  $  and  the  antecedent 
outlines  of  the  Semitic  d*  The  nearest  approach,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary 
configuration  of  the  Eastern  letter  is  afforded  in  the  p  of  the  Western 
system.  The  Due  de  Luynes  enters,  under  the  Seleucidan  period,  a 
form  of  D  nearly  identical  with  the  Arian  numismatic  symbol,  but  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  character  is  marked  as  doubtM,  and 
even  if  finally  admitted,  I  should  prefer  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  its 
derivation  from  the  Bactrian  exemplar,  rather  than  the  indebtedness  of  the 
latter  to  the  Western  source.  The  formation  of  the  Eapurdigiri  $  seems 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  delineation  of  a  downward  curve,  but  little 
dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  h,  into  which  was  inserted  a  perpendicular 
line, — a  method  of  definition  which  the  Sinaitique  D  {eirod,  18  b.c.) 
seems  singularly  enough  to  have  preserved.  In  progress  of  time  the 
Arian  $  becomes  more  cursive,  or  rather  takes  such  a  form  as  should 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second  application  of  the  pen.  Under  neither 
form  does  it  seem  to  have  anjrthing  in  common  with  the  Pdlf  4i. 

32.  PI  =  w.  The  second,  or  palatal,  $  of  the  Arian  series  need 
scarcely  be  looked  for  among  the  signs  of  strictly  Semitic  origin,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  invention  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Sanskrit  vocalization.^  The  earliest  PaH  form  of  this  ^,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bactrian 
outUne  which  stood  for  the  jb(.  The  Southern  edicts  of  Asoka  make 
use  of  but  one  $,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  writing, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  readily  exemplified  in  the  word  ^fUT  su^uaha 
of  the  Arian  inscription,  which  is  written  <i^ii{«G  tusunsd  in  the  Gimdr 
text  (xiii.,  3). 

33.  1^  =  ^.  The  Arian  ah,  unlike  the  letter  last  referred  to,  must 
under  every  aspect  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  counterpart  in  the 
languages  of  the  West,  and  its  identity  in  shape  with  the  secondary 

1  [I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  a  possible  Parthian  deriyatire  from  this  character, 
but  ai  the  language  of  the  Biluigxial  inscriptionB,  wherein  the  former  occurs,  la  stil] 
undetermined,  the  value  and  association  or  the  Western  ffxnn,  remains  purely  coi^ 
jectoral.    Se6  *  Num.  Ch./ zii.,  78.] 
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forms  of  the  Phoenician  i^  is  sufficiently  striking.  Its  absolute  inver- 
sion, under  its  Bactrian  adaptation,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  the 
obvious  necessity  of  discriminating  its  power  from  the  compound  tM, 
whose  outline,  under  the  local  system  of  insertion  of  medial  vowels  in 
the  l)ody  oi  the  covering  consonant,  exactly  imitated  the  configuration, 
and  hence  the  latter  may  presumptively  be  taken  to  have  conflictingly 
superseded  the  proper  functions  of  the  ordinary  sh;  which  sibilant 
had  therefore  to  be  provided  with  a  distinctive  though  not  altogether 
novel  form  of  character. 

84,  85.  n  ==  "V  ^  =  'trr-'  ^®  Bactrian  alphabet,  in  common  with 
the  Indian  Pali,  possessed  distinguishing  signs  for  the  long  and  short 
vowel  a,  though  it  was  deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  quantitative 
symbols  for  the  i  and  the  u,  for  each  of  which  a  single  form  had  to 
respond  to  the  double  articulations.  The  Arian  system,  like  its 
Southern  associate,  duly  contrasted  the  initial  and  medial  outlines  of 
both  vowels  and  diphthongs.  The  initial  forms  of  the  soft  and  hard 
a's  are  -marked  in  plate  xi.,  the  authority  for  the  latter  resting 
solely  on  the  numismatic  character  made  use  of,  with  dubious  pro- 
prie^,  in  the  name  of  Apollodotus.  The  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
either  does  not  mark  the  diflterence  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
vowels,  whether  initial  or  medial,  or  the  failure  to  discover  the  addi- 
tional sign,  must  be  attributed  to  its  shape  and  isolation  from  its 
covering  letter,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  was 
evidently  opposed  to  its  detection,  unless  the  observer  chanced  to  know 
sufficient  of  the  language  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  simple  dot  which 
constitutes  the  essential  difference.  As  a  medial,  the  short  a  may  be 
held  to  be  ordinarily  inherent  in  each  consonant ;  and  the  long  a,  in 
appropriate  coincidence  with  the  arrangement  of  the  other  vowels,  is 
defined  by  the  detached  dot,  the  discriminating  adjunct  of  the  a  initial. 

The  Bactrian  9  admits  of  no  approximation  to  any  of  the  purely 
Semitic  forms  of  K ;  indeed,  it  approaches  nearest  in  identity  to  another 

^  [  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  annexed  to  his  exposition  of  tbe  value  of  the  Persian 
cuneiibnn  a  an  elaborate  note  (^  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  x.,  pp.  54,  78),  on  the 
general  subject  of  Arian  a*B  and  their  correspondents  in  the  Semitic  system.  One  of 
the  few  points  upon  which  I  altogether  dissent  from  his  conclusions  is  his  assumed 
derivation  of  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian  a's  from  the  original  Hebrew  y  Ain.  The 
languages  in  question,  so  far  as  we  have  present  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  need  any 
alphabetical  symbol  for  the  latter  utterance ;  indeed,  when  Arabic  came  to  be  written 
in  Pehlvi  characters,  the  simple  4f  of  the  old  series  had  to  perform  the  representative 
functions  of  the  foreign  articulation.  It  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  Eastern  copy  of  the  a  (whether  exclusively  devoted  to  that  vowel,  or  permissible 
as  a  substitute  for  y  in  the  conterminous  dialects),  was  based  upon  some  of  the  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  onginal  Phoenician  a  rather  than  upon  the  outline  of  a  letter  for  which 
the  adapters  had  little  or  no  use,  and  whose  normal  and  suWdiary  configurations  were 
almost  without  exception  opposed  to  the  graphic  delineation  eventually  adopted  into 
the  derivative  alphaoets.     Cf.  also  Gesen.,  p.  21,  etc.] 
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letter  of  the  Western  Berie^,  namely,  the  d-  It  is  possible  that  this  cha- 
racter may  have  been  incorporated  from  the  common  stock,  and  subjected 
to  new  duties;  but  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  a  positiTe  invention  of  a 
new  character,  or  a  very  marked  simplification  of  the  complicated  cross- 
strokes  of  the  earliest  K,  gendered  requisite,  like  many  of  the  other 
changes,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  outlines  among  the 
radical  letters,  with  a  view  to  their  fsicile  reception  and  legible  repre- 
sentation of  the  short  vowels  in  combination. 

The  radical  form  of  the  fi^ll  or  initial  Arian  O^a  claims  extraneous 
attention,  in  the  fact  ^b&t  its  outHne  constituted  the  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  of  its  own  alphabet, 
which  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  additional  marks  supplemented 
in  each  case  to  the  normal  0,  while  the  same  discriminating  signs 
suffice,  in  combination  with  consonants,  to  represent  the  medial  form 
of  their  several  ftmdamental  letters. 

An  indication  of  no  little  importance  in  the  question  of  derivations, 
developed  by  this  law,  is  to  be  detected  in  the  imitation  and  simplified 
extension  of  the  orthographical  rule  of  the  P&U,  which  took  the  inital  M 
as  the  basb  of  certain  other  vowels  and  diphthongs,  discriminating 
them  from  the  simple  letter  a  by  supplemental  additions;  thus  M  a 
became  )\  d,  ^o,  }[  an,  etc.,  whHe  f,  $,  u,  had  separate  forms.  The 
Arian  scheme,  following  out  this  notion  with  more  effective  system- 
ization,  made  9  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  vocalic  series. 

88.  The  vowel  u  demands  a  passing  notice,  rather  for  the  mo- 
dification it  undergoes  than  for  any  difficulty  in  its  recognition.  The 
initial  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  foot- 
line  to  the  standard  a,  in  the  forward  direction  of  the  writing ;  and  a 
similar  mark  effectively  fulfils  the  duty  of  the  medial  vowel  in  com- 
bination with  consonants.  An  optional  interchange  of  symbols  for  the 
initial  may  be  observed  on  the  coins  of  Eukratides,  which  is  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  limited  precision  of  the  orthographical  science  of 
the  period.  In  some  cases  the  opening  syllable  of  this  name  is  defined 
by  a  combination  of  the  medial  sign  of  the  0  prefixed  to  a  squarely- 
outlined  u  initial ;  in  others,  the  sound  o£&uia  represented  by  a  fully 
developed  initial  e,  followed  by  an  unattached  and  completely  formed 
initial  u.  The  numismatic  u  medial  is  speedily  transformed  into  a 
loop,  which  form  it  retains  throughout  its  later  monumental  course, 

41.  The  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^  an  is  formed  in  the  Eapurdi- 
giri  inscription  of  the  subj  unction  of  an  arrow-point  to  the  foot  of  the 
normal  9  a,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  figure  in  convenient 
modification  of  the  standard  u  m,  whose  sound  it  convertibly  responds 
to.    A  similarly  outlined  suffix  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  com- 

voL  n.  11 
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famation  wiiii  conBonants,  as  in  Kambayi,  Gandliaranaifi  (tab.  y.). 
On  coins  fhe  stiffiieaB  of  the  adjunct  is  amended  by  its  transformation 
into  a  semicircular  curve  in  continuation  of  the  down  stroke  of  the 
9  tf 9  a  symbol  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  still  retains  the  elements 
of  the  primary  u  m.  The  change  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
facility  of  expression,  incident  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  pen  in 
current  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  chisel  sculpture  of 
lapidary  epigraphy,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  uninterrupted  lines. 
This  numismatic  suffix  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of 
more  recent  date  conjoined  with  the  letter  IP  «,  in  positions,  as  regards 
the  latter,  which  clearly  necessitate  the  interpretation  of  the  compound 
as  son,  *  year ; '  though  I  notice  an  apparent  inability  to  define  the  re- 
quisite antuwdra  in  combination  in  the  names  of  Menaiider,  Amyntas^ 
and  Gkmdophares,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.^ 

82.  The  si  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
standard  compound  consonant  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Kapurdigiri 
edict ;  the  subjunction  of  the  r  was  allowable  with  any  consonant  that 
required  the  combination ;  but  the  suffix  of  the  t,  or  rather  its  incor- 
poration with  another  character  into  a  distinct  sign,  was  reserved  for 
the  conjunction  now  cited;  and  this  compound  retained  so  much  of 
the  force  of  a  distinct  letter  that  it  admitted  of  the  insertion  of  a 
vowel  or  the  subjunction  of  the  r  like  any  other  simple  consonant.  The 
divergence  from  the  Kapurdigiri  outline  in  the  later  examples  of  its 
use  is  limited  to  a  straightening  off  of  the  cross-Hnes,  whereby  it  is 
conveniently  discriminated  from  the  character  %  or  A»,  with  which  it 
was  otherwise  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Before  taking  leave  of  these  imperfect  contribationB  to  the 

>  [Colonel  ^wlinson  attributes  these  omissionfl  to  a  general  orthographical  law 
common  to  the  Persian  cuneiform  and  the  Bactrian  systems.  His  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  as  follows : — 

<  I  need  not  multiply  examples  of  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  the  first  member 
of  a  compound  articulation.;  for  I  have  already,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned, 
abundantfy  Terifled  tiie  existence  of  such  an  orthographical  law ;  and  it  is  one,  more- 
oyer,  with  which  the  identical  construction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrian^  has  long  ago 
familiarized  Orientalists/ 

Colonel  Bawlinson  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  names  quoted, 
the  insertion  of  the  anutwdra  is  palpable  and  undoubted,  and,  when  looked  for,  it  is 
visible  enough  in  one  instance  in  MMor  Cunningham's  i>lates,  on  whose  authority 
I  conclude  me  author  speaks.  The  fcapurdigiri  inscription  ftirther  evidences  that 
this  assumed  rule,  if  sound  at  all,  is,  in  practice,  rather  constant  to  the  opposite  effect 
as  I  may  instance  at  hazard  fix>m  the  names  of  Deranampriva,  Aittiyoke,  Ajttikina,  and 
the  words  pashan4e8hu  (tab.  t.),  atbasantiranaya  (tab.  ri.;,  etc.] 

*  *  Bemark  the  orthographv  of  the  names  of  Menander,  Antimachus,  Antialkidas, 
Amyntas,  etc.  In  Indian  Pftlf  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  consonants  of  all 
classes.    Se«  '  Essai  sur  le  P&li,'  p.  80/     <  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  x.,  182. 
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history  of  Baotrian  Palaeograpliy,  and  terminating  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  the  exhibition  of  the  positive  data  of  fac- 
similes, I  desire  to  advert  cursorily  to  the  Parthian  or  Ohald»6- 
Pehlvi  and  the  cognate  Sassanian-Pehlvi  literal  series,  exem- 
plars of  each  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  pi.  ix.  The  first 
of  these  claims  its  jwsition  in  the  general  inquiry,  in  appropriate 
elucidation  of  many  of  the  alphabetical  coincidences  and  deriva- 
tive identities  already  adverted  to ;  the  second  founds  its  title 
to  notice,  in  this  place,  upon  its  apposite  intermediary  position 
in  the  progressive  palseographic  development  of  the  writing  of 
Asia  and  the  important  part  it  will  be  seen  to  have  played  in 
its  position,  as  the  sole  apparent  vehicle  of  speech,  whether 
official  or  domestic,  under  the  specially  national  reconstitution 
of  the  Persian  empire,'  and  the  influence  that,  even  in  its  official 
extinction,  it  carried  with  it  into  the  learning  and  literature  of 
the  conquering  Arabs;*  while  its  alphabetical  forms  and  diffi- 
cultly-comprehensible language  survive  so  largely  in  their  fitting 

1  [  I  liaye  for  lonff  past  uuisted  upon  one  deduction  of  high  import  in  the  history 
of  the  Zoroostrian  uinffnageB,  'in  the  significant  fact  implied  in  the  extensiyely 
prevailing  use  of  the  PehlYi  character^  as  primA  faeU  eyidenoe  of  the  existence  ana 
currency  of  the  lanfi;nage  itself,  or  of  its  mere  dialectic  modifications.  I  would  cite 
the  nniversality  of  its  infinence  throughout  nearly  the  entire  Persian  empire;  its 
employment  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  monumental  records  of  the  kings ;  its 
uniform  official  currency  in  the  numerous  mints  of  the  Sassanian  empire ;  and  the 
geomphical  definition  of  its  houndaries  from  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
B.  w.,  to  Merv  and  Z&bulist&n  on  the  N.E.,  as  manifested  by  the  legends  on  the  Arab 
coins  issued  within  or  near  those  limits.  But  beyond  this  I  would  now  exhibit  its 
acceptance  in  the  affairs  of  private  life,  as  exemplified  by  the  prevalence  of  its  literaL 
forms  on  the  signets  and  seals  of  every-day  use.  And  I  would  claim  this  much  of 
deduction  from  the  facts  available,  that  whatever  other  forms  of  speech  may  have 
existed  in  the  land,  whatever  of  more  perfect  systems  of  writiug  may  hiiive  been  Known 
or  employed,  it  is  clear  that  the  seventeen  letters  of  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  sufficed  to 
express  all  that  either  official  routine  or  ordinary  business  transactions  required.  From 
our  inscriptions  and  coins  we  can  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  the  currency  of  this 
style  of  writing,  and  unhesitatinglv  claim  its  dominance  in  Persia  from  a.d.  228  to 
A.H.  76  (a..i>.  695).  Our  new  authorities,  the  gems,  do  not  of  themselves  similarly 
define  their  own  epoch ;  but  we  may  hope,  by  testing  the  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and 
observing  closely  other  significant  inmcations,  to  fix  approximately  their  place  in 
history.'—*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiii,  p.  374  (1852).  See  also  Westeigaard, 
'  Zendavesta,'  i.  19  (Copenhagen,  1854).] 

*  [  Here  is  their  own  testimony  to  one  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
civilization:— ^^\j  J(^  iJL^jy^  j\  J\^J  Jjl^fi^-  iJiUlObX  *H^  jJ 
Jjjl^  CL^^  C^J  3  Jjj/  Jiu  M.S.  *T&rikh  Guzfdah.'  Even  so  late  as 
318  ▲.H.  the  Arabs  were  stiU  translating  Pehlvi  books.— See  Beinaud,  *  AbuU^ida,' 
p.  xlv.] 
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places  as  momimeiitaly  nmnismatic,  and  personal  records,  or  the 
more  isolated  but  carefully-guarded  religious  services,  wluch, 
in  return,  have,  in  these  days,  led  to  the  comprehension  of  one 
section  of  the  historical  epigraphy,^  otherwise,  to  us,  so  enigma- 
tically endorsed  upon  the  less  perishable  materials  of  metal  or 


As  I  haTe  ventured  to  infer  a  derivation  of  the  more  dis- 
tantly cultivated  and  more  obviously  divergent  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet from  a  parentage  in  common  with  or  intermediately  through 
the  Phoenico-Babylonian,  it  is  demanding  but  scant  faith  to  ask 
for  a  more  direct  concession  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  Parthian  or  ChaldaBO-Pehlvi  of  almost  indigenous  site,  and 
which,  epochally  speaking,  is  so  limitedly  varied  from  its  obvious 
prototype.'    The  Sassanian  hereditative,  and  for  a  long  time 

^  [J.  OUhaiuexi,  *  Numismatic  Cbronide/  toL  xi.,  p.  62.] 

*  [  It  may  be  as  irell  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe  surface  over  which  there 
is  extant  eviaenoe  of  the  spread  of  this  character.  Inscriptions  graven  in  its  letters, 
in  parallel  association  with  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  are  to  be  found— 1st,  at  Persepolis ; 
2nd,  at  Shahrzor  (85°  50',  44"  24') ;  and  3rd,  at  Pki  E^IT,  within  the  Turkish  frontier 
southward  of  SuUm&nia,  which  latter  have  only  recently  been  discovered  by  Sir  H. 
BawUnson,  who  farther  states  that  isolated  but  earlier  varieties  of  this  character  are 
to  be  found  in  inscriptions  at— 1,  Amadiah ;  2,  Holw&n ;  3,  Shimbor,  in  the  Baktiari 
mountains ;  and  4,  at  Bebah&n.  Or,  to  state  the  case  generally,  the  style  of  writing 
has  an  Eastern  limit  of  150  miles  beyond  the  Tigris.  Further,  it  is  found  on  certain 
classes  of  Imperial  Parthian  coins  (*  Vologeses,*  iii.  etc.),  as  well  as  on  several  varieties 
of  local  issues,  which  up  to  this  time  are  supposed  to  be  sub- Parthian  or  Partho-Persian 
mintages.  The  most  modem  date  of  its  use  in  inscriptions  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Sh&ptJr  I.  (a.d.  240  to  273) ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
superseded  by  the  more  readily  discriminated  Sassanian  Fehlvi,  in  which  alone  the 
monumental  records  ^er  Porter,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  liviii.),  and  the  cein  legends  of  his  suc- 
cessors are  couched.  Of.  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  xlix.,  p.  698,  pi.  xviii.  (1756) . 
PeUerin  Sme  '  Supplement'  (1767),  pi.  i.,  fig.  13,  p.  32.  De  Sacy,  *M6moires  sur 
diverses  Antiquit^  de  la  Perse,'  pp.  72,  136,  202,  etc.  Ouseley,  *  Medals  and  Gems' 
(London,  1801).  'Mionnet,'  v.  686.  MiUingen's  'Sylloge'  (London,  1838),  p.  84. 
ker  Porter,  pis.  xv.,  xxii.,  xxviii.,  etc.  Eich's  *  Babylon  and  Persepolis'  (London, 
1839),  pL  Ku.  *Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xv.,  fig.  23,  etc.  Kawlinson,  'Memoir  on 
Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  *Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  x.,  p.  118,  et  seq.;  and 
my  Pehlvi  Alphabets,  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiL,  p.  262;  and  vol.  xiii., 
p.  8.  VTestergaard,  'Bundehesh,'  5.  84  (1861).  *  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  voL 
xii.,  p.  68 ;  and  Dr.  Scott's  papers,  vols.  xvii.  xviii.  ibid.  Lindsay,  *  View  of  the 
Coin^e  of  the  Parthians,'  (Cork,  1852).  *Haug.  Ueber  die  Pehlewi-Sprache' 
(Gott.  1854). 

While  adverting  to  Parthian  writing,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a  somewhat  preten- 
tious article,  recently  published,  which  professes  to  interpret  the  l^nds  on  several 
classes  of  sub-Parthian  currencies.  The  paper  in  question  is  inserted  in  the  *  Zeits- 
chrift'  of  the  present  year  (1867),  p.  700,  under  the  title  of  *Lettre,  etc.,  sur  quel- 
ques  m^dailles  &  16gendes  iraniennes  de  I'epoque  Arsacide,  nar  Comte  A.  de  Gobmeau 
fr6h*ran,  le  12  Mars,  1857).    As  the  author  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
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contemporary  character^  is  not  perhaps  so  manifest  an  emanation 
from  the  same  source,  but  of  the  absolute  fact  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question,  though  the  ordinary  course  of  mechanical 
induction  leaves  this  much  doubtful,  as  to  whether  the  Sassanian 
was  derived  by  independent  action  from  some  purely  Semitic 
stock,  or  whether  it  was  a  local  improvement  upon  the  inter- 
mediate Parthian  character  of  anterior  currency  and  official 
prominency  in  their  joint  monumental  association :  I  myself 
should  certainly  prefer  the  latter  inference. 

acquainted  with  De  Sacy's  elaborate  mTestigatioiis  into  the  alphabet  of  co^te  type, 
which  appears  in  the  numerous  bilin^al  inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassanians,  I  may 
be  held  excused  from  withholding  my  general  acquiescence  in  his  readings ;  but,  to  show 
how  fallacious  his  system  of  decipherment  has  proved,  even  in  his  own  hands,  I  may 
remark  that  on  his  coin  No.  7  (Numismatic  Chronicle/  toI.  xii.,  pi.  p.  68,  figs.  5,  6,  7), 
he  detects  the  word  malka  (or  meleky,  as  he  transcribes  it),  in  one  ])ortion  of  the  leffono, 
while  its  repetition  in  the  same  epigraph  altogether  escapes  him,  as  equally  oo  the 
same  duplicate  titles  on  his  piece  No.  I.  The  interpretation  he  assigns  to  the  leirend 
on  this  latter  coin  I  reproduce,  as  a  test  of  the  probable  value  of  the  rest  of  his 
definitions. 

Eyguva  Setrt  Vahya  A&hsax. 
*  Le  Roi  de  race  pure,  Arhsak.' 
My  own  reading  of  the  legend  of  a  similar  coin,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  modem  transcript,  is  as  follows : — 

See  '  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  zii.,  pi.  No.  8. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  maj  take  occasion  to  refer  to  my  original  transcrip- 
tion of  the  legend  on  the  unique  coin  of  Hormuzd  II.,  brought  m>m  Persia  by  Sir  H. 
C.  Bawlinson  (Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xt.,  p.  180 ;  *  Jour.  Roy.  As*  Soc.,'  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
879).  Dr.  Scott,  in  commenting  upon  my  transliteration  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr. 
Mordtmann,  while  confessing  that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  on  the  coin  itself  better 
accordwithn  •       .        .    .    - -  

of  the  latter, 
ferenoe  to  mi 

(Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xvii.,  p.  166).  As  f  did  not  pretend  to  translate  my  transcript, 
which  was  grounded  simply  on  mechanical  data,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  so  much 
of  condemnation ;  but,  in  truth,  my  version,  with  the  interpretation  I  now  append, 
not  only  makes  veiy  excellent  sense,  but  it  has  the  higher  merit  of  according  fax  mora 
precisely  with  the  typical  indication  afforded  by  the  monarch's  head-dress,  which  is 
formed  after  the  conventional  model  of  the  Hercules'  head,  so  frequent  on  the  Greek 
coins,  with  the  covering  of  a  lion's  skin.    My  transUteration  ran— 

The  {KBhlDKl^— the  only  doubtful  portion  of  the  whole— I  understand  to  mean 
*  lion  killing.'  The  mixtura  of  Aramaic  and  Persian  in  Ihe  compound  need  cause  no 
surprise ;  neither,  I  am  bound  to  add,  is  the  orthographical  expression  of  the  participle 
in  accord  with  modem  Persian  grammar ;  but  tiiese  objections  are  infinifaMBnwimi  in 
the  interpretation  of  so  irregular  and  little-known  a  language  as  that  used  in  the 
official  records  of  the  early  Sassanians.] 
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The  next  step  in  the  onward  course  of  the  Sassanian  alpha- 
bet, its  merging  into  the  Pehlvi  of  the  early  Arabs  in  Persia, 
which  is  nearly  literatim  the  same  as  the  Pdrsis  have  preserved 
in  Kerm&n  and  Gnjar&t,  admits  of  no  possible  cavil :  how  much 
of  the  essence  of  these  modified  letters  the  Arabs  took  into  their 
own  superseding  Kufic  has  only  been  partially  investigated, 
and  hitherto  insufficiently  allowed  for ;  but  the  number  of  the 
normal  forms  of  Pehlvi  that  have  passed  into  and  been  repro* 
duced  in  the  so-called  Zend  alphabet  are  palpable  and  manifest 
on  the  most  cursory  inspection ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  real 
antiqtdty  of  the  language  of  the  Avest&,  couched  in  these  letters, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  the  characters  themselves  must  have  been  compounded 
out  of  more  ancient  systems  of  writing. 

I  now  exhibit  the  Plate  of  Comparative  Alphabets,  which 
I  have  prepared  in  supersession  of  Prinsep's  original  plate  xi. 
and  to  complete  the  data  for  testing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Bactrian  alphabet  from  its  Semitic  elements,  I  have  ap- 
pended the  two  plates  of  the  modifications  of  that  class  of 
literal  symbols  so  obligingly  prepared  for  me  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  whose  original  introductory  notice  I  insert  in  ex- 
planation of  the  derivation  of  each.^ 

ALPHABET  PHENICIEN  (PHENTCIE  PROPRE). 

Dn  Ump$  de  8arg<m,^lM  lettres  1,  %  \  ^.  y>  8*  *\  fl*  sont  prues  dans  lea 
Ugendes  des  deux  pierreft  gray^es  k  inacriptionB,  d^ouTertes  par  M.  Place  sous  lea 
taqreaux  da  Palais  de  Sargon.*    Lea  autrea  lettrea  sont  tixees  de  pierres  graT^ea  \ 

I  [It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  record  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  as  a  coadjutor  in  this  Essay.  Dminff  a  passing  yisit 
to  Paris,  I  was  mode  aware  that  he  haa  most  liberally  permitted  the  Numismatic 
Phoenician  type,  prepared  for  the  illostration  of  his  own  priyately  circulated  works, 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  printed  sale*cataloffue  of  the  Biuron  de  BehrB*  coins.  En- 
couraged by  this  concession,  I  ventured  to  solicit  a  similar  favor  in  my  own  case,  so 
fSur  as  a  single  elucidatory  alphabet  was  concerned.  I  need  not  add  that  this  reouest 
was  readily  complied  with ;  but  moreoTer,  on  my  subsequently  addressing  M.  de 
Luynes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  epoch  and  localities  to 
wMch  these  specimen  letters  were  due,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  promise  of 
a  mature  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  question  of  Phoenioo -Semitic  Alpha- 
bets, of  which  the  present  materials  exhibit  the  performance.] 

>  Ces  16gendes  sont :  h)iT\1V  «t  ^HBI  Obadbaal  et  Riphothiah. 
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Ugendw  plus  oa  moiiu  longoes,  dont  pludeiin  caraet^ies  fooit  partie  des  Ugendes 
nir  Iw  deux  pierres  graTte  de  M.  Place  et  doiTent^  par  Ui,  ae  rattacher  an  mdme 


Du  tMipt  <fJ5SMiiimaMr.— Alphabet  tir6  de  la  longue  bucriptioiL  but  le  Saroopbaga 
de  ce  BoL    [<  Jownal  Ariatique/  Ayril-Mai,  1856.] 

Som  lea  1««  AcktBiiUnide8.^Cei  alpliabet  est  form^  dea  l^gendes  snr  lea  m6daillea 
lea  pliu  archaiquea  d'AraduB :  T§te  yirile  barbue  et  laur^e.  ReTen,  Navire ;  au  deamu 
M*  Di  anivi  de  lettrea  nttm^ralea  yari^ea,  n»  :D>  ^.  D>  y>  D ;  lea  lettrea  V  et  Bf  ae 
troaTent  anr  dea  pidcea  d'argent  dea  andeiu  Boia  de  Ferae  reprtentant  un  Boi 
firappaat  de.aon  poignard  on  lion  ireaa^  deTant  loi ;  aupr^  Bf,  et  an  rerers: 
N(i)S(i)B  3V3  an  deaana  d'one  yille  k  tona  cr^nel^ea,  See.  Cette  pidce  eet  au  Mua^a 
britanniqae. 

J>u  t0mp9  iPAriax0rsi$  L(mgm$^fnam, — Tir6  dea  midaillea  d'or  et  d'argent  dea 
Boia  de  Tyr,  de  Oittiiim  et  dea  CbittiDi  {af.  mea  Satrapies). 

Sout  Artaxerxka  Mnimon. — Tir6  de  la  nnmiBmatiqiie  dea  Boia  de  Gebal  (Byblos) 
▼iyant  probablement  k  cette  ^poque  {ef.  mea  Satrapies),  et  de  m^daiUea  encore 
in6ditea  de.  cette  dynastie  dana  ma  collection. 

8oua  Artaxerx^  Oehus, — Tir6  dea  Dariquea  de  mauTaia  trayail  frapp^  sona  oe 
Frince. 

Soui  Alexandra  et  lee  l^f*  Sdleueidee. — Monnaie  d*or  et  d'argent  auz  typea 
d' Alexandre  frappte  sons  aon  r^gne  et  aoua  aea  premiers  anoceaaeura  k  Jopp^,  Ao6y 
Aradna,  et  ThoonuL 

6<me  lee  S^leucidee^  de  312  d  146.~Lettre8  isol^ea  et  nnm^ralee  aur  lea  m^daillea 
dTAradna,  de  Tyr  et  de  Sidon,  frapp6ea  aoua  la  domination  de  cea  Prinoea.  M^daillea 
de  Tyr  firapp^ea  soaa  Antiochus  IV.  et  Demetrius  II.  et  de  Laodic6e  au  revers 
d'Antiochus  IV. 

Saue  la  dominaium  Romaine^  depute  Van  145. — Monnaie  en  cuiTre  d'un  trayail 
de  decadence  frapp6e  k  Sidon,  Tyr,  et  Maratbua. 

DfelVATIONS  DB  L' ALPHABET  FHfiNICIBN. 

.^Iram^.^Maauscrits  but  papyrua  appartenanta  au  Duo  de  Blacaa.  Geaemiu 
parait  croire  que  cea  Manuacrita  qui  font  mention  de  la  captiyit6  d'un  peuple  en 
Egypte,  aont  alluaifs  k  celle  dea  H^breux  et  pourraient  6tre  contemporaina.  'En.  tout 
caa,  ilB  aont  tr^  anciena.  Cependant,  le  monument  de  Carpentraa,  portant  una 
inacription  de  mdme  ^criture,  ne  parait  pas  remonter  k  une  6poque  tr^  recul6e. 

Falmyr^ien.— 1a  plupart  dea  InacriptionB  Palmyr^niennea  connuee  ne  aont  paa 
plus  andennea  que  lea  premiers  Empereurs  Bomaina  et  ne  d^paaaent  gu^rea  T^poqua 
d' Alexandre  S^v^  mort  en  285  de  J6a.  Cbr.  dependant,  il  existe  une  m6daille 
presque  archaifque,  frapp6e  k  Side  de  Pampbylie,  dont  la  16gende  eat  ^videmment  en 
earactdres  palmyr^niens  (voir  mes  Satrapies). 

Bmeiitique  vere  Pan  de  J,0.  18.--Cet  alphabet  eat  tir6  de  m^daiUea  encore 
inWtes  de  Boia  dea  environa  de  la  mer  rouge  et  de  Tldum^e,  dont  le  principal  date 
MB  monnaiea  de  I'an  330  (dea  S^leucidea). 

Sinditigue  aprie  I'an  de  J.O,  18.— Alphabet  6tabli  par  M,  Beer  d'apr^  Ua 
inaoriptionB  de  Oebel  Mocatteb.  Inacr.  veterea  litt.  et  ling,  hucuaq.  incogn.  ad  mont. 
Sin.  magn.  num.  repert,  &c.    Lipsisa,  1840,  4to. 

ECBITUBE  PIJNIQUE. 

Avant  396.-~M6daillea  archaiquea  de  Hotya,  Taita  et  Aea,  frapp^ea  en  Sicile^ 
Motya  fut  detruite  en  396. 
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J>t  306  a  332.~M<daiUe8  de  trayail  grec  ayeo  les  types  de  C^r^  et  de  Pro«erpme, 
adopts  par  Ics  Gartfaaginois  seulemont  depnis  396,  6poque  o(k  ils  commeno^rent 
k  honorer  oes  Dresses,  et  pi^es  frapp^es  ayec  le  type  du  droit  imit6  des  monnaieB 
d' Alexandre. 

Fremi^e  guerre  jmimiIi^.— M^daillea  an  type  de  la  t^te  de  CMm  et  dH  cheyal  on 
da  P^gaae,  don  bon  tniTail,  et  que  Ton  trouve  en  grande  abondance  en  or,  axgent, 
et  cuiyre. 

Seeonde  guerre  punique. — Lee  mdmes  types  on  pea  Tari^s,  mais  d'an  trayail  de 
decadence  et  de  m^taoz  d*an  tttre  bien  plos  bes. 

Sgphas. — M^daillee  de  bronze  de  ce  Roi  et  iflKription  de  Marseille  ezactement  de 
la  mSme  dpigraphie  que  les  Idgendes  de  Syphax. 

Juba  l^. — Monnaies  de  ce  Prince  en  argent  et  caivre. 

Empire  Momain. — Monnaies  puniqnes  d*£spagne  et  d'Afrique  arec  des  types 
imp^riaoz  en  conformes  par  leor  ^critnre  &  celles  qoi  portent  ces  types. 

SiHrapiee  de  CUieie  et  particnli^rement  ceoz  de  Tarse  {ef.  mes  Satrapies]. 

Cypre  vere  424. — M^dailles  de  Salamine,  firapp^  probablement  eons  le  goaTeme- 
ment  d'Abdemon.  La  lettre  X\  appartient  k  one  m6daille  d'Amathos  de  la  m^e 
^poqne. 

Abdemtm^  Boi  de  Sakmme. — Abdemon,  Satrape  de  Cypre,  r6gnait  k  Salamine. 
Une  m^daille  de  ce  Prince,  qae  je  posaMe,  porte  son  nom,  pnisy' 

Ecritwe  omde  de  rineeriptUm  de  Oittium,  6poqae  inoertaine  mais  probablement 
recul6e. 

L'Inscription  en  question  est  celle  du  Mus^  d' Oxford  reproduite  par  Gesenina 
dani  ses  *  Moavmenta  PhoBnicia,'  pi.  zi.,  inscr.  No.  ix.,  2  b. 
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I  have  but  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  subjoined 
type  table  of  comparative  Semitic  alphabets,  the  majority  of 
which  consist  of  such  reproductions  of  the  materials  of  early 
commentators  as  the  German  type-founders  chanced  to  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  printers. 

The  series  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  which  are  based  upon  Gesenius' 
platesi  were  procured  for  the  casual  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  before  I  was  favoured  with  the  elaborate  and  more 
mature  fiftcsimiles  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  which  in  a  measure 
supersede  the  less  comprehensive  alphabets  in  type  metal/ 
though  I  have  permitted  these  latter  to  stand  in  their  intro- 
ductory capacity,  for  the  purposes  of  facility  of  reference.  The 
Kufic  literal  signs  are  likewise  of  but  limited  palsDOgraphic 

1  [The  fourth  or  Palmyrene  series  is  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  its  rendering  of  the 
fonni  of  the  originals ;  howeyer,  M.  de  Luynes'  facsimiles  will  amend  its  deficiencies.] 
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value,  as  they  do  not  represent  the  earliest  form  of  that 
adaptive  alphabets  There  are,  however,  two  sets  of  characters 
(not  of  German  execution)  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 
No.  2  comprises  the  Numismatic  Phoenician  cut  for  the  Due  dd 
Luynes,  and  imitated  principally  from  the  forms  of  letters  pre- 
vailing on  the  coins  of  Gilicia  and  Cyprus.  The  alphabet  No.  6 
is,  likewise,  a  novelty,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Bev. 
W.  Cureton,'  who  explains  its  derivation  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'  The  type  was  principally  copied  from  MSS.  of  the  6th  centary,  and  represents 
the  earliest  form  of  the  character  known  to  ns.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  most 
ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  date  a.d.  411 ;  hut  the  forms  of  the  letters  are 
made  a  little  more  carefully  than  they  were  written  by  the  person  who  copied  that 
MS.,  and  imitate  more  closely  those  of  some  better  scribe,  although  about  a  century 
later.' 

The  alphabet  in  question  claims  a  double  interest,  in  exem- 
plifying the  earliest  extant  Syriac  writing,  as  well  as  in  its 
near  identity  with  the  Estrangelo  graven  on  the  celebrated 
Nestorian  monument  of  Si  gan  Fu,  dated  in  the  8th  century,' 
while  its  progress  on  its  Central  Asian  course,  thus  clearly 
marked,  illustrates  the  parentage  of  the  Mongol  alphabets, 
whose  derivation  from  a  Syriac  source  has  long  been  freely 
conceded. 

^  [A  valuable  contribution  towards  the  study  of  the  paleography  of  the  Arabs  has 
been  numished  by  J.  C.  lindber^  (^Lettre  k  M.  Brondsted/  Copenhagen,  1880), 
from  whose  work  I  cite  the  foUowing  note  on  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject : — 
I.  6.  C.  Adler.  *  Descriptio  codicum  ouorumdam  cuficorum  in  bib.  reg.  Hauniensi.' 
AltonsDj  1780.  Silyestre  de  Sacy.  *  M6moires  snr  Toriffine  et  les  anciens  monumens 
de  la  Utt6rature  parmi  les  Araoes.'  '  M6m.  de  TAca&mie,'  yol.  1.,  p.  247.  The 
same.  *  Notices  et  Extraits,'  etc.,  toI.  viii.,  ^.  209 ;  and  *  Journal  Asiatique,'  1827. 
M.  Kopp.  *  Bilder  u  Schriften  der  Vorzeif  li.,  287. — ^To  these  I  may  add  Marcel's 
*  PalflBographie  Arabe,'  Paris,  1828.  *  Ibn  Khallikan,'  Orient.  Trans.  Fund,  pp.  xr., 
zri.,  etc. ;  and  lastly,  I  would  refer  to  M.  Kenan's  comprehensiye  reriew,  p.  320,  in 
his  *HiBFtoire  g6n6rale  des  Langues  S6mitiques,'  1855.  While  referring  to  Kufio 
writing,  I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  interesting  copper-plate  grant  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  Indiar— which  bears  the  signatures  of  attestiog  witnesses — 
seyerally  in  Kufic,  Pehlyi,  and  Hebrew  characters.  *  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  yol.  yii., 
p.  343.    *  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,'  yol.  ziii.  0^^)i  P^*  '^0 

*  [Or  I  should  rather  say  my  obligations  are  due  to  Mr.  Watts,  of  Crown  Court, 
to  whom  the  type  properly  belongs.] 

*  n  La  Chine  d' Athanase  Eirchere.'  Amsterdam,  1670. — '  Assemani/ iii.,  2nd  part, 
p.  738.  Bonue,  1728.— M.  Hue.  *  Christiamsme  en  Chine,'  p.  48.  Faris,  1847. — 
'Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,'  yol.  y.,  p,.  278.^Reinaud,  *6^gr. 
d'Aboulf^da,'  p.  365.-Renan,  *  Hist.  G6n.,'  yol.  i.,  p.  268.] 
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Finally,  I  have  introduced  a  set  of  Zend  letters^  more  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  series  of  cognate  alphabets,  than' 
for  any  credence  I  wish  to  claim  for  them  among  the  other 
palfldographic  memorials  of  the  ancient  currency  of  which  we 
have  good  and  authentic  proof ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
comparison,  I  haye  prefixed  to  this  enlarged  alphabet  the  several 
original  Pehlvi  characters  upon  which  the  Zend  correspondents 
seem  so  obviously  to  have  been  formed.^ 

n.  AJRIAN  NOMENCLATURE. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  the  Arian  transcriptions  of 
the  Greek  names ;  the  details  of  each,  together  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  standard  orthography,  will  be  found  duly  marked 
in  the  Coin  Catalogue,  and  most  of  their  peculiarities  will  have 
already  been  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  alphabet 
in  whose  literal  forms  they  are  expressed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Oriental  names,  which  in  process  of  time  superseded 
the  Greek  designations,  and  where  the  definition  must*  be  sup- 
posed to  be  authoritative  under  its  Arian  form  rather  than  in 
the  now  imitative  transcript  in  Grecian  characters.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  summarize  the  Arian  titles,  whether 
direct  translations  or  local  equivalents  of  the  leading  idea  of 
titularization  adopted  from  the  conquerors,  even  if  it  be  merely 
to  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  interpretations  on  the  recur* 
rence  of  each  king's  little- varied  epithets. 

1.  The  more  common  indigenous  titles  of  Maharqj^  'great 
king,'  and  its  superlative  combinations  of  Hajadhiraj,  'king 
over  kings,'  and  Hq^'araja,  'king  of  kings,'  scarcely  require 
notice. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  the  Greek  aoynjp  is  rendered  by  the 
word  Tradata,  a  provincial  derivative  from  -^j  'to  preserve' ; 
and  here,  as  in  all  cases,  I  adhere  to  the  manifest  orthography 

^  [Tkis  Zend  typo,  like  the  early  S^riao  just  acknowledge^  is  also  the  property  of 
Mr.  Watts.  The  very  excellent  Pehlvi  fount  as  has  heen  alnsady  noticed,  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Co.,  St  Martin's-lane.] 
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VOWELS. 

Shokt  Vowkls,  FehM, 

41  a. 

3  '• 

I«. 

f» 

Z<mi7, 

Ai  a. 

e  f- 

J  ». 

>   V. 

Long  Vowkm,  Fehhif 

m  ai. 

y*. 

» 

.2^, 

jui  d. 

>s»^- 

^«. 

%^- 

juo  6. 

»» 

.Slmi, 

\,0. 

^^. 

^    tf^7. 

CONSONANTS. 

P<»AW, 

^k. 

Y»  hu. 

i  9- 

>» 

Zmd, 

^k. 

(Sikh. 

^y. 

^9- 

^gh. 

Palatals, 

Pehki, 

Q^h. 

ij- 

ti 

Zmtd, 

ft  ch. 

iuJ- 

Dentals, 

PeKM, 

f»t. 

id. 

»» 

Zend, 

^t. 

t^th. 

<^th. 

_jd. 

Q^dh. 

Labials, 

PehM, 

VP- 

^b. 

» 

Zimd, 

fl)  p. 

^/ 

-lb. 

Semi-towels, 

Fehhi, 

^  iory. 

)r. 

» 

Zend, 

pHi  jc  ^a<>  °'*^)  y 

.    ;r. 

(?i» 

mea.)  V. 

>> 

Fehhi, 

1 1>.  or  w. 

«>&. 

19 

Zend, 

9fn. 

vf  h. 

^ 

Sibilakts, 

PeKM, 

M  s. 

j^ah. 

Sz. 

»> 

Zend, 

M  S.  (f.) 

tfish. 

MO  8. 

tb; 

Sz. 

Nasals, 

PehM, 

|«. 

"C  m. 

» 

Zend, 

ftl. 

^h. 

^an. 

«»C?y. 

^m. 

^  The  definition  of  the  Zend  Alphabet  is  adopted  from  Spiegel's  <  Grammatik 
der  ParsispraGhe  ;*  the  Pehlvi  series  is  confined  to  the  older  and  unpointed  forms. 
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of  the  originaly  without  attemptmg  to  reconcile  the  deviations 
from  the  lawB  of  Sanskrit  grammatical  construction,  or  to  trace 
the  process  of  yemacular  degradation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
haying  the  Gbeek  counterpart,  and  ordinarily  an  appropriate 
Sanskrit  root,  we  must  remain  content  to  take  the  inflections 
and  orthographical  variations  the  die  engravers  have  left  behind 
them. 

3.  The  iUauyi  of  the  coins  is  represented  by  the  term 
Dhamika,  or  rather  Dhramika,  from  ^,  '  to  hold,  to  maintain,' 
whence  wl,  *  virtue,'  etc. 

4.  The  term  vlK7iij>6po^  appears  und6r  the  optional  forms  of 
Jayadhara  and  Jayata,  the  derivation  of  which,  from  tW,  *  to 
conquer,'  W^,  *  conquest,'  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  The  counterpart  of  avUcrfro^  appears  in  parallel  accord  as 
apadihdta,^  for  ^nRlf^,  ^unrepulsed'  (from  ^,  'to  strike  or 
hurt'). 

6.  Mahata  and  Mahataka,  of  obvious  derivation,  occur  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  fieya^. 

7.  The  title  Pradieha,  otherwise  PrcUicha,  which  stands  as 
the  indigenous  representative  of  the  Greek  hnjAvq^^  may  readily 
be  identified  as  the  vernacular  form  of  >«Tcifin  Fratishthita, 
*  renowned.' 

8.  The  transcripts  of  the  Greek  aarp6nnfs  and  oranf/o? 
seem  sufficiently  assured,  as  likewise  does  the  translation  of 
<  AA£A«iA£ua'  in  the  local  Brada-putram,  'brother's  son.' 

III.— THE    EPOCHAL   AITD   TERRITORIAL    DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  BACTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  am  not  in  a  position,  either 
as  regards  preparation  or  present  opportunity,  to  review,  with 
the  deliberation  the  subject  demands,  the  classification  of  the 
long  list  of  Bactrian  kings,  the  sole  witnesses  of  whose  rale,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  exist  in  the  emanations  from  their  mints 
1  [  On  Gondopbaref*  Goini,  apratikiita.'] 
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exhumed  from  time  to  time  in  and  around  the  ancient  seats  of 
goYemment. 

In  other  cases  credit  is  claimed  for  coins  under  their 
faculty  of  illustrating  written  history :  in  this  instance  they 
comprehend  the  sole  data  for  history  itself;  at  least,  firom 
their  records  alone  must  be  drawn,  with  scant  exception,  all 
testimony  at  present  available  of  the  survival,  re-institution, 
and  extinction  of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element  on  the  site 
of  Alexander's  furthest  conquest  in  the  East.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  annals,  whether  Occidental  or  Oriental,  it 
is  from  the  legends  ststmped  upon  the  public  money  that  we 
must  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  otherwise  unrecorded  po- 
tentates who  swayed  the  destinies  of  these  lands  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries. 

For  such  tales  as  these  medallic  memorials  may  tell,  I 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  those  authors  who  from  time  to 
time  have  treated  this  section  of  numismatics  in  detail ;  con- 
tenting myself,  for  the  present,  with  reproducing,  with  but 
scant  comment,  the  matured  results  arrived  at  by  each.^ 

^  llndtpendmt  Worka. — 'Historia  regni  Gneconim  Bactriani,  in  qua  simnl 
OrsBcanun  in  India  ooloniarnm  vetus  memoria  explicatur,  anctoro  Theopml.  Bigefr. 
Bayero/  Petropoli,  1738.  Mionnet,  'SuppUment,'  toI.  Yiii.  (1837).  Laflsen,  'Znr 
Gwchichte  der  Griechiachen  und  Indoskytbischen  Kdnige,'  Bonn,  1888.  *  Coins  of 
Greek,  Parthian,  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings  of  Bactria  and  the  oonntries  on  the  Indus,' 
by  Dr.  0.  Grotefend,  Hanoyer,  1840.  *■  Ariana  Antiqua :  a  descriptiTe  account  of 
the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (with  a  memoir  on  the  buildings  called 
Toi>es,'  by  C.  Masson),  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1841.  <  Historical  Results,  de- 
ducible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghanistan/  by  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  London, 
1844.     '  Indische  Alterthumskunde/  yon  Ch.  Lassen,  Bonn,  1847. 

Colcutta  Aiiaiie  JRetearehsa.—*  Description  of  select  coins  from  originals  or  draw- 
ings in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  toI.  xtu.,  p.  669 
(ll32). 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.— ^IfoU  on  Capt.  Hay's  Bamian  Coins,' 
by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  70.  '  Points  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Indo- 
Scythian  King^  in  Bactria,  Cabul^  and  India,  as  illustrated  by  decyphering  the  ancient 
legends  on  their  coins,'  by  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn,  1838,  vol.  i^-)  £•  ^^^  i  continued, 
pp.  839.  449,  627,  733.  *  Notice  of  some  counterfeit  Bactrian  (3oins,'  by  Captain 
juezander  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  893.  *  Notes  on  Captain  Hay's  Bactrian  Coins,' 
by  Capt  A.  Cunningham,  toI.  ix.,  p.  681.  '  Description  of,  and  deductions  frt>m,  a 
consideration  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  toI.  ix.,  p.  867 ; 
note  to  ditto,  p.  1008.  *  Second  notice  of  some  forged  coins  of  the  Bactrians  ana 
Indo-Scythians,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunninsham,  toI.  ix.,  p.  1217.  *  A  sketch  of  the 
second  Silver  Plate  found  at  BadakshSn,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  x.,  p.  670. 
*  Second  notice  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
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No.  1. 

Gbxxk  Dtitastibs. — Genskal  List. 

Peof.  H.  H.  WiLsoir. 


B.O. 

Theodotu  1 256 

Theodotoflll 240 

Eathydemiu 220—190 

Demetrius 190 

EubratideB    • 181 

HeUoUes 147 

Lynas 147 

Amyntas 135 

Agftthokleia 

Antimachoi 140 


Philozenei 130 

Antialkides 135 

Archebiiu 125—120 

Menander 126 

ApoUodotus 110 

Diomedes 100 

HermsBiu 98 

Agathokles 185 

Pantaleon 120 


Babbabic  Kings. 
Sv-Hbbilbu8,  Kadaphbs,  Xadphibes. 


Kayet 100 

PaliruQB 80 

Spalyriufl '75 


Azilises 60 

Azee    .     .    .     .    , 50 

SHTHP  MEFAS,  King  of  Kinga  . 


180.  '  On  the  Qem  and  Coins  figured  in  the  preceding  plate/  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq., 
B.C.S.,  Tol.  zi.,  p.  137.  *  Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Pnncea  of  Cabnl  (translations 
of  some  uncertain  Greek  legends)/  by  H.  Toirens,  Eft^.,  B.C.S.,  toI.  zx.,  p.  137. 
<  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps,  with  Greek  inscriptions,'  by  Major  A.  Cunning- 
bam,  ToL  zxiii.,  p.  879. 

Ihtmaetions  of  th4  Boyid  Aaiaiie  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — *  An 
account  of  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindu  medals,  found  in  India,'  by  Major  James 
Tod,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeiatie  Society. — 'Observations  on  some  ancient  Indian 
Coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Aoyal  Asiatic  Society,'  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  vol.  iii., 
p.  381. 

Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Adatic  iSocM^y.—*  Observations  on  the 
Bactrian  and  Mithjiaio  Coins,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society/  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 

Journal  dee  Savante.^lA,  Baoul  Rochette,  ▲.d.  1834,  ^p.  328,  885.  Sttppl6- 
ment,  1835,  pp.  514,  577;  note,  640,  (Dr.  Honigberger's  coms).  2me  Supplement, 
A.D.  1836,  February ;  AUard's  (t.^.  Ventura's)  collection.    Z^me  Supplement,  ▲.d. 

1838,  p.  736 ;  M.  Court's  collection ;  ditto,  a.d.  1839,  p.  89,  ditto. 

Journal  Aeiatique.-^^.  £.  Jacquet.  Feb.  1836,  36me  s^rie,  vol.  i.,  p.  122;  Sept. 
1836,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234;  Nov.  1837,  vol.  iv.,  p.  401 ;  Feb.  1838,  vol.  v.,  p.  163;  May, 

1839,  vol.  vii.,  p.  385. 

Revue  Numtematiquef  Blaie. — *  Collection  Kumismatique  du  General  Court :  Bois 
'  de  la  Bactriane,'  par  Ad.  de  Longperier,  p.  81  (1839). 

Numiematic  Journal  (London).—*  Gneco-BiMtrian  Coins,'  by  Professor  Wilson, 
voL  i.,  p.  144  (1837).  '  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society*  (London).  '  Memoir, 
by  Professor  Wilson,  on  the  recently  discovered  Gneco-Bactrian  Coins,  14th  Dec., 
1837. 

Numtitmaiie  CArofii^.—Major  Cunningham,  *  Monogruns,  etc.,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  175. 
W.  C.  W.  Yauz,  Esq.,  on  Bactrian  Coins,  vol.  zvi.,  p.  108.] 
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Lnx^JPAETHiAir  Dtitastt. 


Vononei  .  . 
TTndopherres 
Gondophares 
AbagaBiu 


Eodes 

MiseelUneoas  Anaeidan 
KingB 


Kadphifles 
Kanerki  . 
Kenorano 


Iin>o-ScfTTHiJLw  FsnrcES  op  "Ka^ttl, 
Ooerki    .     .    ,    . 


Baraoro 
Safisanians 


CONXEXPOIUBT   GlA^SUTGATION. 


Euthydemns. 

Demetriiu     .    . 

.  EukratidM. 

LjOBB  .... 

.  HeliokleB. 

Amyntas  .    .    . 

.  Antialkidea     . 

.  Antimachufl AgafhoUes 

Agathoklda.    . 

.  Arehebiufl  .    . 

ApollodotoB 
Diomedes 
Sermfeas 
Sa-Hemurafl  (?) 
<  Ariaaa  AntiqiiA,'  p.  267  (1841). 

No.  2. 
M.  DB  Babiholohjsi's  List. 

1.  Defection  de  U  Bactriane  et  commenoemant  du  r^;n6  de  Diodote,  ren  256 

aT.  J.  C. 

2.  Agathoclds  loocMe  k  son  p^re,  yen  240  ay.  J.  G. 

Euthyd^me  s'empare  da  trdne  de  la  Bactriane  pax  le  meurtre  d'Agathoclte 
215  av.  J.  C. 

4.  Pantaloon  le  maintient  dans  le  Kaboolistan  oriental  contre  Euthyd^me  jnsqne, 

Ten  214  av.  J.  C. 

5.  Gnerre  d*£uthyddme  avec  Antiochns  aprte  210  av.  J.  G. 

6.  Traits  de  paix,  concln  avec  le  Boi  de  Syrie,  yen  206  ay.  J.  G. 

7.  Euthyddme  fait  dee  conqudtee  dans  I'Aiiane  et  rArachosie,  yen  200  ay.  J.G. 

8.  Demetrius  fils  d'Euthyd^me  saccMe  k  son  p^  yen  190  J.  G. 

9.  Eucntides  s^empare  de  la  royaat6  dans  la  Bactriane,  Dem^trins  fonde  nne 

monarchie  dans  rArachosie  et  dans  lea  oontrto  de  I'lnde  qui  ayaient  M 
conqnises  par  son  p^re  yen  181  ay.  J«  G. 

10.  Encratides  fait  pendant  plnsieures  ann^es  la  guerre  k  Demetrius  et  finit  par 

s'emparer  de  ses  ^tats,  yen  164  ay.  J.  G. 

11.  Euoratides  6tend  ses  conqudtes  dans  Tlnde,  yen  160  av.  J.  G. 

12.  Meurtre  d'Euoratide,  par  son  fils  Heliocles,  qui  s'empare  de  la  couronne  en 

Bactrianne,  yen  155  ay.  J.  G. 
Ici  commence  le  d6membrement  graduel  de  la  monarchie,  et  lea  donnto  his- 
toriques  semblent  nous  manquer  pour  tenter  m^me  un  ordre  chronologique 
quelconque. 

13.  Antimachus  fonde  un  royaume  dans  la  Drangiane  ? 

14.  Antialcides  r^unit  sous  sa  domination  I'Arachode  et  la  Kaboulistan  oriental. 
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16.  M6iiaiidr6  fonde  im  pniBsant  royanme  danB  Tlnde. 

16.  Anace  VI.,  Mitridato  V  roi  Parthe,  envahit  la  Drangiane,  Ten  145  ay.  J.  G. 

17.  ChUtB  complete  de  la  Honarchie  grecque-bactrieime,  proprement  dito,  yen  189 

aT.  J.  C.  <  Kohnei  Zeitschrift,'  1843,  p.  76. 

The  subjoined  list  has  been  abstracted  from  Major  Cunningham's 
lithographed  table  inserted  in  the  eighth  yolnme  of  the  'Nnmismatic 
Chronicle/  1843.  It  will  be  found  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail 
of  the  epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of  the  yarious  divisions  of 
the  Bactrian  empire.  The  assignment  of  the  geographical  boundaries 
is  understood  to  have  been  primarily  based  upon  the  author's  inter- 
pretations of  the  mint  monograms  discovered  on  the  coins  of  the 
different  kings.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  results  must  be 
.received  with  considerable  caution,  as  most  of  my  readers  will 
appreciate  the  ordinary  difficulties  environing  the  resolution  of  mono- 
grammatio  combinations,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  exist  to  the 
application  of  the  preferable  readings  under  even  a  well-defined  system 
of  comparative  geography,  a  department  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  question. 

No.  3. 
Majoil  Cuwinohax's  Ta3lr. 

^.  ,^      IT  I  ^^^"'^'^  (mclnduig  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  and  Margiana), 


NO. 

B.C. 

1 

266 

243 

2 

247 

3 

227 

4 

220 

i^:  }p«»P«-i«a.»aNy«. 


EuthydemuB— Bactriana,  Ariana  (including  Aria,  Drang^a,  Araohona,  and 

Paropamiaade],  Nyaa,  and  Bubeeqnently  Gandharitia,  PeokelaotiB,  and 

Taxila. 
6    196    Demetriufl— ditto,  ditto;  and,  later  in  his  reign,  Patalene,  Syrastrene, 

Larioe 
HeUocles — Bactriana  and  ParopamiaadflB. 
Antimachna  Theos — Nysa,  Gand.,  Penk.,  and  Taxila. 
EncratideB — Bactriana,  Ariana,  beeides  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  and  Lance, 

as  weU  as  Nysa,  Gand.,  Penk.,  and  Taxila. 
Antimachns  Nikephoros — Nysa,  Gand.,  Penk.,  and  Taxila,  contemporarily 

with  Encratides'  retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Philoxenes— succeeds  to  Antimachus  Nikephoros'  kingdom 
Nicias — ditto,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 

ApoUodotus  succeeds  Eucratides  in  Ariana,  as  well  as  Pata,,  Syr.,  Lar. 
Zo'ilus        \ 

Diomedes   >  follow  ApoUodotus  in  Ariana  alone. 
Dionydus  ) 
Lysias— succeeds  these  in  Paropamisadse,  and  ohtains  Nicias'  dominion  of 

Nysa,  Gand.,  and  Penk. ;  while  Mithridates  I.  possesses  himself  of 

Ariana,  haring  preriously  gained  Margiana  from  Eucratides. 


6 

190 

7 

190 

8 

186 

9 

178 

10 

166 

11 

12 

166 

18 

14 

16 

16 

169 
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XO.    B.O. 

17  150    Antialcidas— miooeeds  to  Ljnuf  kingdom. 

18  fmy^t^     ]  foUow  Antialddas. 

20  161-140  Menander^reig^s  in  ParopamiBadn,  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  TaiiLa,  Por. 

Reg.,  Oath.,  Patalene,  Syr.,  Lar. 

21  185    Strato— sacceedfl,  with  the  exception  of  the  conntriei  of  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar., 

which  fall  to  Manas. 

22  fPP^t^t^jfoUowStrato. 

23  TelephoB        ) 

24  126    Hermens— roles  over  Parop.,  Kysa^  Gand.,  Peuk.    (The  Sn-Sakas  obtain 

Aria,  Drangia,  and  Arach.,  from  the  Parthians). 

25  Manas— has  Taxila,  Por.  Reg.,  Oath.,  Pata.^  Syr.,  Lar. 

26  105    Radphises— (FMcAt)>-takes  possession  of  Hermsus'  kingdom,  and  Taxila 

from  Manas  (Kozola  Kadaphes). 

27  Yonones     \ 

28  Spalygis     |  Paropamisade. 

29  Spalirises   ) 

80  110    Azas— sncceeds   Manas,   obtaining  also,  in  90  b.c.,  Nysa,  Gand.,  and 

Peuk. 

81  80    Azilisas— succeeds  Azas  in  the  three  latter,  adding  Taxila,  and  the  Paro- 

pamisads. 

82  80    The  Soter  Megas  obtains  the  dominions  of  Azas,  and  subsequently  those  of 


60    The  Tuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nysa,  and  Tax.,  etc. 
88      26    Gondophares— reigns  in  Ariana. 

84  Abdagases  (and  Sinnakes  or  Adinnigaus) — ditto  in  ditto,  less  the  Parop. 

A.D. 

85  44    Arsaoes  (Omospades  or  Orthoma8de8)~ditto,  ditto. 

86  107    Pakores  Monnesses — ditto,  ditto  (Hilitheleh  in  Bactriana.  [36a  Orthagnes.] 
207    Artemon— in  Aria,  Drangia,  Arachosia. 

Sassanians. 

<  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  175  (1843). 

No.  4. 

M.  Lassbk's  List. 

DiB  Gbibchisch-Baxtbischbk  17KB  GBiECEiscH-Iin>isc!HS]!r  Koines. 

1.  Die  Gbiechibch-Baktbibchbn. 

Diodotus  I.,  Tor  250  yor  Chr.  G. 

Diodotns  II.,  seit  237 Agathokles,inBadakshaniindamobemIndui 

seit  245. 
Euihydemos,   unabhangig    seit    245 ; 

in  Baktrien  seit     ....    222 ;    Pantaleon. 
Demetrios,  seit  205 ;  beseigt  um  165. 
Eukratides,  nach  180. 

Heliokles,  seit  160 ;  Lysias,  nach  165 ;  Antimachus,  seit  170. 
Archebiot,  150-140 ;  Antialkides ;  .  Philoxenes,  um  160. 
Amyntas. 
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2.    DiB  GiUSCHI8G(B-InD18CHSN  KdNIOB. 

Apollodotofl,  nach  160. 

Zo'dofl  und  Dionysios. 

Menandros,  seit  144. 

Straton,  urn  124. 

Hippofltratofl,  nach  114. 

Diomedea,  Nikias,  TelephoB,  zwischen  114  n.  100. 

Hermaios,  100—85. 

No.  6. 

DiB  iKDOSXTTHISGHEir   UlTB   FaBTHISCHEK   KoNIOl. 
1.    CAKA-KSinOB. 

Mayes,  nach  120  yor  Chr  0.  Yononea,  km  yor  n.  naoh  Chr.  6. 

AzUiaes,  nm  100.  Spalygis. 

Azesy  Beit  95.  Yndopherres,  nm.  90. 

Spalirifios,  nm  60.  Abdagases,  yon  40  bia  80. 

2.  JuBTTCHI-KSinOB. 

Kadphiaea  I.,  nach  85  yor  Ohr.  G. 

Kadaphea,  nnd  aeine  namenloeen  Kaohfolger  etwa  bia  60  y.  Chr.  G. 

Kadphiaea  II.,  aeit  24  yor  Chr.  G.,  bia  etwa  1. 

3.  Txr&uaHiLA-Kdiixea. 
Hnahka  oder  Oerki,  yon  etwa  10  yor  bia  5  nach  Chr.  G. 
Gnahka,  bia  10  nach  Chr.  G. 
Kaniahka,  oder  Kanerki,  bia  40. 
Balan,  bis  45. 
Oer  Kenorano,  bia  60. 

'  Indiache  Alterthnmaknnde,'  yol«  ii.,  p.  zxiy.,  pnbliahed  1852. 

lY. — ^Ab  I  am  compelled  to  avoid  entering  upon  any  bucIi  compre- 
bensive  revision  of  the  general  subject  as  should  justify  my  attempting 
to  recast  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Greek  princes  of  Bactria  and 
Northern  India,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  adopt,  for  the 
moment,  some  one  of  the  lists  above  quoted,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  annexed  catalogue.  I  have  therefore  selected 
for  the  purpose  that  of  Major  Cunningham,  as  being  more  ftdl  in 
names,  more  &cile  of  reference,  and  as  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  by  far  the  most  ample  series  of  original  specimens.- 

This  outline,  it  will  be  seen,  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  its  author  would  now  be  prepared  to  subject  it  to 
extensive  modifications.  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for 
anticipating  some  of  the  more  obviously  needed  emendations.  In 
regard  to  the  tables  of  monograms  which  accompany  this  catalogue 
(pis.  xi.0  and  xi.  J),  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  degree  of 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  allocation  of  the  several  varieties 
of  these  enigmatical  compounds.  Some  examples,  that  depart  but 
slightly  from  combinations  previously  entered,  have  been  inserted  in 

vol.  n.  12 
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the  plates  independenily  in  iheir  modified  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  omission  of  what  might  eyentaally  prcre  to  he  a  separate 
symhol.  And,  farther,  some  few  monograms  hare  heen  intentionally 
repeated,  with  a  yiew  to  hring  more  distinctly  together  the  complete 
group  pertaining  to  a  given  monarch. 

The  peipendicnlar  lines  dividing  the  associate  ciphers  (60  et  Mq.) 
are  inserted  to  mark  the  position  in  the  field  of  the  piece,  in  reference 
to  the  main  device,  occupied  hy  each. 

I.  Diononrs. 
1.— C»old. 

Obtbbsb  :— Head  of  the  king,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Bbvbbsb  :-— Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  is  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt;  .Sgis 
on  the  left  arm ;  eagle  in  front  of  the  left  leg ;  a  chaplet  in  the 
field ;  no  monogram. 
LsoxirD :— BASIAEXa  AIoAoToT. 

B.  Bochette,  *Jour.  dca  Sav.;'  'Biblioth^ue  Imp&iale,'  Captain 
Haj.  (This  lart  moat  perfect  coin  has,  in  addition  to  the  other 
aymbola,  a  spear  head  in  the  field  under  the  left  arm) ;  '  Aziana 
Antiqua,'  p.  218 ;  *  TrSsor  de  Numiamatique,'  pL  Izxu,  4.^ 

S.-— Tetradrachma.    Similar  types  (CuBBingham,  <  Nmniamatic  Chronicle,'  toL  viii^ 
p.  178,  and  unpublished  plates). 
Monogram,  Ne.  1,  with  X.    The  chaplet  is  omitted. 

■)^Drachma.    Similar  types. 

M.  de  Bartholomm,  <  K^hnes  ZdtBchrifl;,'  1848,  p.  75,  pi.  fig.  1. 
Monogram,  No.  2,  with  C.a ;  chaplet,  etc. 
Mr.  Stokes*  and  British  Museum  Coins,  Monograms  indistinct. 
Major  Cunningham  farther  cites  in  Ids  table  the  Monogram  No.  2*  firom  the 
Coins  of  Diodotos  (*  Num.  Chron.,'  yol.  Tiii.,  p.  179). 

II.   Agathocles. 

I.— Tetradrachma  (weight,  4  draohmes  14  grains  Fr.) 

Obyerss  -.—Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right.    AloAoToT  SOTHPoX 
Bbyebsb  : — Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  Diodotus*  coins. 
Lbohnd  :— BASIAEYoNToS  AFAeoKAEorS  AIKAIoT. 
Monogram,  No.  8  (with  chaplet). 

M.  de  Bartholomni,  <  Kdhnea  Zeitsehrift,'  1848,  pi.  iii.,  t^,  2,  p.  67. 
An  equally  perfect  coin  of  similar  types,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbe,  Bombay 
Ciril  Serrice,  has  tke  monogram  No.  4.    The  piece  in  question  is  stated  to 
weigh  270  grains. 


Gibbs"  coin  (fetradO  A:  (see  pi.  xUi.,  fig.  1  of  this  work);  'BibHoth^ue  Imp^riale,' 
B. ;  Captain  Hay  (Drachma)  C ;  Mr.  Ireres'  coin  (Drachma)  C.a  associated  with  D. 
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2.— TetndrMhnuu    Plate  xiii.,  fig.  8.    (Theae  letding  nnmbetB  refer,  in  esoh  caae, 
to  tlie  plates  iiuerted  in  this  work.) 
Obtebbb  :->Head  of  king. 

Eetsbsb  : — Jnpiter,  with  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  spear,  and  the  right  holding 
a  figxure  of  Diana  Lncifera. 
LBOBin):->BA21AEn3  ATABoKAEoTl. 
Monogram,  No.  5.    Mr.  Oibhs. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  n.,  fig.  8 ;  <  Joar.  des  Say.,'  1886,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1 ; 

*  Tr^sor  de  Kmnismatiqae,'  Ixdr. 
») — Drachma.    Similar  types. 
Monogram,  No.  8. 

<  Jour,  des  Sar.',  June,  1834,  pi.  fig.  2.    <  Grotefend '  (1839),  p.  29. 

*  Axiana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  4.    <  Bibl.  Imp.,'  Monogram,  No.  5. 
8. — ^Drachma. 

OBVBBsn : — ^Head  of  Baechns,  to  the  right. 

Bbvbbsb  :— Panther,  to  the  right,  with  a  bnnoh  of  grapes  in  his  fore-paw. 

Lboend  :--BA2IAEXI:|  ATAdoKAEoTS. 

No  Monogram. 

*  Jour,  des  Say.',  1834,  pi.  fig.  1.    <  Axiana  Antiqna,'  pL  yi.,  fig.  5. 

'Trter  de  Nnmismatiqne,'  body.,  2. 

4.— O  Copper.    Types  as  in  No.  8,  with  the  exception  that  the  spear  which  appears 

doobtftilly  on  the  obyerse  of  the  former  class  is  here  distinct  and 

podtiye,  while,  in  Uen  of  the  bnneh  of  grapes,  a  small  yine  is 

introduced  in  front  of  the  panther  on  the  reyerse. 

Monogram,  No.  6.  APaxwna  (?) 

*  Aiiana  Antiqua,'  pL  yi.,  tig.  6.    <Num.  Jonr.',  yoL  yii.,  pL  iii,  80. 
Mr.  6.  H.  Freeling,  Bengal  Ciyil  Seryice,  has  a  cast  (in  silyer)  from  an  apparently 
genuine  original  of  this  coinage,  which  bears  the  detached  letters  «l  in  place 
of  a  monogram. 

5.— a  Copper.    Plate  xxyiii.,  fig,  9. 
OByBBSB : — Panther  to  the  right. 

Lbgbni)  .^BASIAEXIS  ATAdoKAEoTS. 
BnyxBSB : — Bacchante. 

liBOBin),  in  Indian  P61f,  M  a  O  4-  x  it  Agathukkifesa, 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yL,  figs.  7,  8, 9. ;  and  'Jour,  des  Say.,'  1835, 

pi.  i.,  fig.  1. 

Some  yarietiee  of  these  coins  display  mint  marks  or  letters  on  the  right  of  the 
Bacchante.  The  character  is  usually  formed  like  a  modem  Hebrew  ^  ^;  It 
may  be  either  an  Arian^  if  or  a  P&li  1  im  ;  at  times,  again,  It  takes  the  form 
of  an  Arian  '*\Uot  r#.  An  analogous  piece,  in  the  British  Museum,  exhibits 
the  Greek  letters  3H,  on  the  obyeone. 

m.   PiJfTALSOir. 

1.— O  Debased  silyer  (unpublished). 

OsyBBSB : — Type  similar  to  No.  4.    Agathodes. 
BxyBBSB  -.—Ditto. 

LBOSn)  .-^BiamLOX  IlANTAAEoNl^f. 

No  monogram.  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  Bengal  Ciyil  Seryice. 
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2.^a  Go^er.    PL  izriii.  fig.  8.    [Types  nmilar  to  No.  6.    Agathodes.] 
Obyebsb  : — Panther. 

Lbgxni)  :— BA2IAEA2  OANTAAEoNToX 
BunntSB :— Bacchante. 

Lbobnd,  in  Indian  P611,  ||*  A  0  6  it  PmUoUpom. 

Monogram :— 3,  "^^  etc  *  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  vi  fig.  11. 

IV.  EuTHTDEacrs. 
l.-Gold. 

OsYXBaB :— >Head  of  king  to  the  right,  with  fillet 

Bbyebsb  :— Hercules  seated  on  a  rock,  resting  his  duh  on  a  pile  of  stones. 

Lbobnd  :~BA2IA£a2  ETOTAHMoT. 
Monogram,  No.  7,  according  to  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  fig.  1. ;  quoted  firom 
Pellerin,  'Additions  auz  Medailles  des  Bois,'  p.  95.    The  *  Bihl.  Imp:  coin, 
to  my  perception,  has  the  monogram  copied  under  No.  7  a. 

2.--Tetradrachma.    PI.  ii.,  fig.  3. 
Obybbsb  :~A8  in  No.  1. 

Beybbsb  :•— Hercules,  etc.,  with  his  cluh  resting  on  his  right  knee.^ 
Monograms,  Nos.  8,  8a,  Aa,  9. 

<  Ariana  Antique,'  pi.  i.,  figs.  2, 3, 4.    <  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig. 

2;  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  2. 
•  )— Drachma,  similar  types.    Capt.  Hay.    Monogram,  8a. 

Variant,  pi.  ziii.  ^,  1.    Beyerse,  type  as  in  gold  coin.    Monogram,  No.  10. 
'  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  3 ;  Monogram,  No.  11. 
Other  coins  haye  Monograms,  Nos.  12,  A6,  A0,  Aa.  and  Ad. 
*  Ariana  Antique,'  pi.  xxi.  fig.  1,  has  12  with  A5. 

»)— Drachma,  similar  types.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  2. 

3. — Tetradrachma.    PL  xxxi.  3,  and  pi.  xlii.,  figs.  2,  3.* 
OByBBBB :— Head  of  King. 

BByBBSB:— Hercules  standing,  to  the  front;  head  encircled  with  a  chaplet; 
on  the  left  arm  are  the  cluh  and  Uon's  skin ;  right  hand  extended. 
Monogram,  No.  5.    'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  fig.  11.    Monogram  5a. 

Variety.  Other  coins  yary  the  reyerse  derioe,  inasmuch  as  the  extended  r%ht 
hand  holds  a  second  chaplet.  British  Museum,  Monogram,  No.  8  a  (weight, 
260.4  gr.)    Brereton  ditto  (weight,  258.5  gr.) 

*]— Drachma,  as  No.  3  yariety.    'Ariana  Antique,*  pi.  i.,  fig.  12;   'Jour,  des 
Say.,'  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  3 ;  British  Museum,  plated  coin,  Monogram  5  } 
4. — Didrachma. 

GByBBSB : — Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  to  the  left. 

BBysBSB :— Tripod.  B.  Bochette, '  Jour,  des  Say.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  741. 

^  [Where  the  legends  are  omitted,  they  are  to  he  understood  to  he  identical  with 
those  cited  on  the  latest  occasion.] 

'  [I  haye  had  the  ohyerses  of  the  two  coins,  lately  acquired  hy  Messrs.  Frere  and 
Brereton, '  engrayed,  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  numismatists  to  compare  tiie  por- 
traiture, as  here  rendered,  with  tne  style  of  likeness  preyailing  on  classes  1  and  2,  an 
impression  existing  among  our  most  practised  antiquarians  mat  the  contrasting  dies 
represent  the  husts  of  two  independent  monarchs,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  likeness 
of  one  and  the  same  person  at  oifiercnt  periods  of  his  life.] 
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5.— O  Copper.    PI.  xxdi.,  fig.  4. 

Obtbbsb  : — Beardfid  head,  to  the  right. 

Ebybbsb  :— Horse,  free.  *  Aiiana  Antiqna/  pi.  i,  figs.  13, 14, 15. 

6.-0  Copper  (gmaU). 

Obyebsb  : — Head  indistmct. 

Bbvbbsb  : — ^Erect  figure  of  Apollo  to  the  left,  with  arrow  in  the  right  and  bow 
in  the  left  hand.  *  Ariana  Antiqoa,*  pi.  iL,  fig.  1. 

7.— O  Copper. 

Obyebsb  : — Head  as  in  No.  4. 
Bbybbsb  : — Tripod. 

Monogram,  No.  6a.  Captain  Hay;  'Tr£sor  de  Numismatiqne,'  IxxU.  11 ; 

also  <  Kohler,'  pi.  i.  3.^ 

Y.  Demetbius. 

1. — ^Tetradiachma.    Head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 
Ebvbbbb  : — Minerva  armed,  to  the  front. 
Lboeitd  :— BA2IAEXX2  AHMHTPIoT. 
Monogram,  No.  13,  with  the  letter  A  aboye  the  figure. 

'Jour,  des  Say.,'  1835  (Honigberger's  coin),  yol.  i.,  p.  4,  1835;  re- 
engrayed  in  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  3.      *  Tr^s.  de  Num.,* 
Iz3di.  14. 
2.— Tetradrachma. 

OByBBBE :— Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  helmet  fashioned  Uke  an  elephant's 

head. 
BsyBBSB: — Hercules,  like  No.  3,  Euthydemus'  device,  but  his  right  hand  is 
upraised  in  the  act  of  placing  the  chaplet  on  his  brow. 
Legbxtd  :— BASIAEO^  AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr.  Oibbfi*  coin,  monogram,  No.  5.    *  Kohler,'  p.  321. 
Monogram,  No.  8a.  K.  Rochette,  <  Jour.  des.  Say.',  1838,  p.  743. 

B.M.  coins,  monograms.  Nob.  5  (weight,  263*5  grs.),  8a,  and   14  (inferior 

execution,  weight,  236  grs.) 

•)— Oboli.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  2.  Similar  devices.  <  Ariana  Antique,'  pL  ii.,  fig.  5. 
Monogram,  5.  M.  Baoul  Rochette  notices  a  Triobolus  of  this  type, 
*  Jour,  des  Sav.',  Deux.  Supp.  16.  *Tr66or  Numismatique,'  p.  149. 
Other  monograms,  6  b,  6,  and  8  a. 

^) — ^No.  4,  pi.  ii.,  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  has  the  neck  of  the  king  bare. 

A  second  unpublished  coin  £.  I.  H.  has  the  monogram  No.  15  (OB). 

3.— O  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  : — Head  of  Hercules. 
Rbvekse  : — ^ApoUo  (?) 

Monogram,  No.  15.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zzi.,  fig.  3. 


^  [I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Edhler's  work ;  I  quote  his  coins  fh>m 
Grotefend,  *  Die  Miinzen  der  Konige  von  Bactrien,'  1839.  The  original  seems  to 
have  appeared  under  the  following  title :  '  Kohler,  M6dailles  grecques  de  Rois  de  la 
Bactriane,  du  Bosphore,'  etc.  Petersbourg,  1822,  8vo.  'Supplement  k  la  suite  des 
M6d.  des  Rois  de  fit  Bactriane,'  iM^,  1823.J 
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4.— Copper. 

OSTXBSB  u  No.  8. 

BjiTBB8a:--H8realM;  the  right  arm  is  apralfled  tovurdfl  the  heed  of  the  figure. 
Cmmingham,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  yoL  zi.,  pL  fig.  1. 
5.— O  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  :— Elephant's  head. 
BsmsB:— The  Oadnoens* 

'  Jour.  As.  8oc.  Beng.',  yoL  iz.,  p.  09 ;  and  yoL  xi.,  pi.  fig.  2. 

YI.  Helioglxs. 
1. — Tetradraohma. 

Obybbab  :— Head  of  king  to  the  right. 

Bbybbsb:— Jore,  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 
Lbobnd:-BA:31AEAS  AIKAIOT  HAIoKAEotX 

Qrotefend,  p.  80,  quoting  *  Catalogue  d'Ennery,'  p.  40.^  . 

*Tr6wr  de  Nnmismatiqne,'  bmii.,  15. 

Monogram,  No.  16.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iL,  fig.  6, 

British  Musemn  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  llo,  B  (weight  of  piece,  269-6  gis.) 

Mr.  Gibbs*  coin,  monogram  17.    Mr.  Brereton,  ditto.    IMy  Sale,  No.  16. 

A  oast  in  the  poeseasion  of  Mr.  Freeling  has  the  letters  nr  (No.  19]  below  the 

word  AIKAloY  on  the  rcYerse. 

«).— Drachma,  similar  types.    *  Bibl.  Imp.'  Monogram,  11  & 

2.— Tetradrachma. 

Obybbsb  :->Helmeted  head. 

Rbvbbsb  :— Jnpiter  seated :  the  right  hand  holding  a  small  figure  of  rietory,  the 
left  resting  on  a  spear. 
LbgBND  :—i3A3IA£X12  AIKAloY  HAIoKAEovX 

Capt  Hay. 
8.— O  Plated  copper  (Drachma  ?). 

Obybbsb  : — Hehneted  head,  closely  resembling  that  of  Enkratides,  within  a 

marginal  border  of  alternate  drope  and  beads. 
Bbtbbsb: — JoYe  seated. 

Lbgbms  (blondered)  i^BAJJAEa  AlKAloT  lAloKAEoTS. 

Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley ;  also,  Capt  Hay. 
•)— Drachma.    Similar  types. 

Monogram  a.  Capt.  Hay. 

4._Hemidrachma. 

Obybbbb  :— Head  of  king. 

LBaxMB :— BA2IAEX1S  AIKAIoT  HAIOKAEOTS. 
Bsybbsb  :— JoYC^  as  aboYC,  No.  1. 

Lbgbiid,  in  Bactrian-F61f  or  Arian  characters,  Mdhdn^dsa  l>hrmmka$a 
H$Uydknyata, 
*  Ariana  Antiqiia,'  pi.  zii.,  fig.  8.       Monogram  X 
The  orthography  of  the  name  in  the  Arian  Yaries  at  times  to  SeliffaJtreiaia 
and  Etiydkr^ata;  the  former  occurs  on  a  coin  in  the  £.  I.  H.,  with  the 
monogram  No.  8«.    Other  hemidrachmas  haYO  monograms  No.  20  and  20 
withX 

I  [  <  Catalogue  des  M^daillee  du  Cabinet,'  de  M.  d'Ennery.    Paris,  1788.] 
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^•— a  Copper.    FL  lUii.,  ilg.  7. 
Obyebsb  :— Head. 
BiYBBSB :— Elephant  to  the  left.^ 

<Ariana  Antiqna^'pL  ii.,  fig.  7,  monogram  X    Other  monogranu, 
Noe.  8«.    £.  I.  G.  coin,  21.    Mr.  Frere,  monogram  No.  22. 
These  ooins  ako  differ  oocanonallj  in  the  ezpreeslon  of  the  Arian  yernon  of  the 
name,  eadiihiting  it  as  S$li^tikr9yMa  and  SeUffoknuu^. 

6. — D  Copper.    Plate  zliiL,  fig.  8.    As  No.  6,  bnt  the  elephant  on  the  rererse  is  to 

the  light. 
7.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Elephant,  to  the  right 

BaYBBSB :— Boll.  Capt.  Haf  .* 

8.-— Copper.    Plate  zxyiiL,  fig.  4.    Degraded  type. 
Obybbsb  -.^-Head. 
Bbybbse  :— Figure  as  in  No.  1.    Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect 

9.^Copper.    Plate  xr.,  figs.  12, 18, 14.    Degraded  type. 
Obybbsb  :«-Head. 
Bbybbsb  i^Horse,  firee,  to  the  left    Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect 

yn.  Antdcaohus  oeos. 
1.— Tetradrachma.'    (Cast) 
Obybbsb  :— Head  with  fillet. 

Lbqbkd  : — AIoAorov  SOTHPoX 
Sbyebsb  : — Standing  figure  of  Ju]^ter,  as  in  the  gold  coinage  of  Diodotos. 
Lbgwd  :— BA2IAET0NT03  ANTIBCAXoT  eEoT.' 
Monogram,  No.  12. 

Capt  Hay.    Mr.  Brereton  has  a  sinular  forgery  with  the  same 
monograoL 

2.  — TetndraehnuL 

Obybbsb  : — ^Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  Cauda. 
Bbybbsb  :— Neptune,  to  tiie  firont,  with  trident  and  palm-hranoh. 
LnOBsm :— BASIAEnS  eEoT  ANTIMAXoY. 

<  Edhler,'  i.  10,  reproduced  by  '  Mionnet,'  sup.  Yiii  466. 
Monogram,  No.  28.    British  Museum  eoins,  monogram  No.  8«  imd  28. 
Lady  Sale  and  Mr.  Brereton,  also  No.  28. 

i). Drachma.    British  Museum,  monogram  No.  28. 

>  [The  Allan  legends,  like  the  Greek,  are  ordinarily  omitted  after  one  insertion; 
where  not  otherwise  noted,  therefore,  the  succeeding  coins  are  to  be  understood  to 
bear  similar  epigraphs.] 

>  [I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  CiYil  Service,  for  most  of 
these  notices  of  Captain  W.  E.  Ha^s  coins.  I  myself  haye  seen  only  the  bUyct 
pieces  of  that  officer's  yaluable  collection.] 

>  [It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  important  piece,  which,  though  a  cast,  is  eyi- 
dently  taken  from  a  genuine  antique,  neoesmtates  the  promotion  of  Antimachus 
Theoe  to  a  close  proximity,  if  not  to  a  contemporaneous  existence,  with  the  founder 
of  the  Bactrian  independence.  This  coin  was  not  known  in  England  when  Art  iii., 
Yol.  i,  went  to  press.] 
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^)^Hemidniehiiia(31*7gn.)*  Britbh  Mueain  coin,  monognuiL  No.  90.  A  second, 
monogram  No.  28. 
Major  OomimgliAm  (*  Jonr.  As.  Soo.  Beng./  toI.  ix.,  p.  872)  describeB  a  'plated' 
hemidrachma  of  Antimachna  Theoe,  with  the  monogram  *  Xo.' 
•).— ^bolna.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xii.,  fig.  12.    Monogram  841. 

YIII.    EUCRATIDBS. 

1.— Tetradrachma.    PI.  xlii.,  fig.  2. 

OnysBaB .— >Bare  head  of  the  king,  with  fillet 
Rbybbsb  : — ^ApoUo,  bow  in  the  left,  and  arrow  in  the  right  hand. 
Lbqbnd  :— BASIAEOa  ETKPATIAOT. 

*  Kohler,'  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  4,  monogram  No.  9a.^ 
Ladj  Sale,  aame  monogram.    See  also  '  Jour,  des  Sar.,'  Sept.,  1835,  i.  5 ; 
*  Mionnet,'  sap.  TiiL ;  British  Museum  coins,  monograms  Nos.  10,  24,  25 ; 
<Bib.  Imp.,'  No.  26 ;  M.  le  Due  de  Lupes,  No.  6c. 

»)— Drachma.    Similar  types.    PL  ziii.  6.    General  Fox,  monogram  29. 

2.— Oholus.    Plate  tttii.,  fig.  10. 
Obybbbb  : — Bare  head  of  king. 

Rbybbsb  :—^aps  and  palm-branches  of  Dioscuri.     Same  legend  as  No  1. 
Monograms,  Nos.  8«,  13a,  27,  28,  28«. 
8.— Oholus. 

Obtbbsb  : — ^Helmeted  head  of  king. 
Bbybbbb  :— As  in  No.  2. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  5.    Gen.  Fox,  monogram  No.  18a. 
£.  I.  H.,  18a,  M,  and  19a.    British  Museum,  monog.  12 — ^t.#.  N. 
4. — Tetradrachma. 

Obybbbb  : — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 
Bbybbsb  : — Dioscuri,  charging. 

British  Museum.    Monogram  8a. 

»)~DrBchma.    PI.  xiii.,  fig.  6.    Similar  types. 

'Jour,  des  Sby.,'  1886,  ii.,  8.     <  Tr^.  de  Num.,'  pi.  Ixxiii.  fig.  2. 
«  B.I.,  monogram  11. 

5.»Tetradrachma.    PL  xlii,  fig.  4,  p.  126.    (Weight  of  E.  I.  H.  coin,  with  suspend- 
ing loop,  255'7  grs.) 
Obybbbb  : — Helmeted  head  of  king. 

Lbobzcd  :— BASIAETS  MEFAS  ETKPATIAH2. 
Bbybbsb  :— Male  and  female  heads,  uncoyered  and  unadorned  with  fillets. 
LbgbnI)  :— HAIoKAEoTS  KAI  AAoAIKHS. 

Monogram,  No.  13a.    '  Jour.  As.  80c.  Beng.,'  yoL  Yii.,  pi.  xxyii.,  fig.  1.   Re- 
engrayed  in  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  7,  from  the  original 
coin. 
CoL  Sykes*  cast,  from  a  possibly  genuine  coin  of  this  class,  and  a  second  repro- 
duction from  the  same  or  a  similar  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brereton, 
both  haye  the  monogram  No.  &c. 

^  [Where  the  monogram  fscsimiles  in  the  plates  differ  from  the  published  speci- 
mens, it  must  be  understood  that  my  copy  has  been  taken  anew  from  the  orimal 
piece,  and  does  not  foUow  the  engraying,  cited  for  the  mere  illustration  of  the 
numismatic  classification.] 
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6.— Tetradrachma.    Plate  xiiL,  Ag.  5.    (Weight  of  wleoted  speoimeiu  in  the  British 
Mafleum,  268  and  269  grains.) 
Obtxbsb  :^Helineted  head,  to  the  right. 
Bbybbsb:— Dioscuri,  charging. 

Lboend  :^BA2IAEXia  BfEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  iii.,  figs.  1,  2,  8.    Monograms  13a,  27,  29. 
British  Museum.  Monograms,  Nos.  6e,  11^,  18a,  29,  30,  81.   Lady  Sale,  No.  28a. 
B.  I.    Monograms,  M,  29.        Mr.  Bayley.    Monogram,  V  with  HT  in  the  field. 

Oapt  Bohinson.    Monograms  18a,  28a. 

•)— Drachma.  <  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  6  :  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  6.    'Tr^. 

de  Num.,'  Ixxiii.  6.    British  Museum,  monogram  N.    B.I.  286.    Hay,  6c, 

7.— Tetradrachma. 

Obtbbsb  : — Helmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  left,  with  a  portion  of  the  hust 

displayed ;  the  right  arm  raised  in  the  act  of  dating  a  javeUn. 
BBYBitSB  .'—Dioscuri. 

LBOBam  :— BASIAEXa  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

Monogram  6b  {})  * Kohler,'  i.  8.    *  Tr^s  de  Num.,'  pi.  Izziii ,  fig.  7. 

8.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Head  of  Apollo  to  the  right. 
Kbybbbb  :— Horse,  free,  to  the  left. 

Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  ETKPATIAoT.        '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  7. 

9. — O  Oopper.    Fl.  xiil.,  fig,  7)    Of  similar  dericee  and  legends  to  No.  6. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi  iii.,  fig.  8,  monogram.  No.  21.     Mr.  Bayley, 
No.  40. 
10. — a  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Helmeted  head,  to  the  left,  with  jayelin. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Dioscuri. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEOS  MEPAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

«K6hl6r.'    *  Mionnet,'  viii.  470.    British  Museum,  monogram  32. 

11. — O  Copper.    Size,  8.    British  Museum. 
Obybbsb  :— Helmeted  head  to  the  left. 
Rbybbsb  :— a  single  horMman  at  the  charge. 

12.— D  Copper.    Small  coin.    PI.  xxxii.,  fig.  11. 
Obybbbb  :— Bare  head  of  long  to  the  right. 

LBGBNSr-BASIAEOS  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 
Rbybrsb  :— >Cap6  and  palm-leares  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Lbobnd  in  Abian  I'^Mdhdrqfata  Eukrdtidata, 

^  Aiiana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  12.    *  Tr^.  de  Num.,'  Izxiii.  13. 

13.— a  Copper.    PI.  xiii,,  figs.  8-10. 

Obybbbb  :— Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  6. 
Bbyebbb  :— Dioscuri. 

Lbobnd  in  Abian  •.'^MdhdrtQiua  EukrdUdaaa. 

Monograms,  17a,  21,  27,  28a,  31  with  E,  33,  33a,  34,  34a,  36,  866,  36,  37, 

38,  39,  41,  43,  44,  46. 
*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9, 10.    '  Jour,  des  Sby.,'  1836,  pi.  i., 
fig.  7. 
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14.~0  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Hdmeted  head  to  the  right. 

Bstsbsb:— Seated  figure  to  the  kfl^  with  a  small  efophant  at  the  side  (as  in 
AwriftiViHrto*  coin,  No.  1). 
Lbobmd  indistinet  'liiaaa  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  11. 

15.— D  Copper. 

Obtsbsb  :-*Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 
Bbybbbb  :— a  winged  ^gian  of  Tictory  to  the  right,  with  ohaplet  and  palm 
hranch. 
Lbobnd  defectlTe.  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  ixi.,  fig.  6,  monogram  18a. 

16.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  right. 
Bbybbsb  :— Victory  to  the  left,  extending  a  chaplet. 

AuAN  LwamfD  I'^fMahan^asa)  Sqfadirt^tua  £ukraiida§a, 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  zzi.,  f^.  6,  and  British  Mnaeam,  monogram 
40a.    Mr.  Bayley,  monogram,  40. 

Additional  monograms  of  Encratides,  Nob.  Sc,  27a,  83^,  42. 

IX.  AjnuMAcmjB  nikh^oPos. 

1.— Hemidrachma.    Plate  it.,  fig.  8. 

Obtbbbb:— Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left,  with  pahn  hranch  in  her 
right,  and  fillet  in  her  left  hand. 
LbobnD  :  — BASIAEOS  NIKH«oPoT  ANTIMAXoT. 
BSTEB8B :— King  on  horsehack,  to  the  right 

AuAN  Lbosztd  :^Mdhdnff'0$a  JajfddMardsa  Jsttimdkkaitt, 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii.,  fig,  16. 
Prof.  Wilson  was  under  the  impression  that  all  these  coins  hore  the  same  mono- 
grams, Nos.  31a  (*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  274) ;  they  are  now  found  to  include  the 
symhols  classed  under  the  following  numbers,  27,  31,  46,  and  46a. 

2.— D  Copper.    PI.  xr.,  4. 

Obybbsb :— Pemeter,  to  the  front;  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm.    Legend  im- 
perfect. 
Bbybbsb  :— Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Abuk  LaamfD  I'^Mdhdrtfjoia    ....    jinHmakhasa. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  16.    Monogram  1 
S.— a  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— The  skin  of  an  animal  (?) 

Lbqbxtd:— BASIAEOS  NIKH«oPoT  AMTI/iaxov. 
Bbybbsb  :— -Wreath  and  palm-branch.  • 

Abiak  Lbobkd  i^Mdhdr^fOM    ....    Antimakha$a. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  11.    Monogram  47. 
A  silYcr  cast  of  a  genuine  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bayley,  definitely 
determines  the  attribution  of  this  piece,  contributing  the  ftill  counterpart 
names  as  inserted  aboYO.    It  bears  the  monogram  No.  27.^ 

1  [See  also  Cunningham,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  April,  1840,  p.  892.] 
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X.  PnnoxEKsa. 

1.— Didmchnuu    Plate  xv.,  fig.  1. 

Obvbbsb  t^Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

LBGBin>:-BA2IA£XX2  ANIKHToY  «IAoBENoT. 
BxYXBSB :  ^Horseman  with  helmet,  as  on  the  obvene  of  Antimaehns  Nikephonu' 
coins. 
Asian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdrajata  Apa^ihatMa  FUatinata, 

<  Jour.  des.  Say./  1836.  it,  5.    *  Axiana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii,  fig.  17. 

Monognun  No.  22a. 
•}— a  Hemidrachma,  of  ednular  dences.    Monograma  No.  48a,  with  X 

Mr.  Bayley. 

^}— a  Obolns  (?).    Types  and  legends  as  aboye.     The  Arian  name  is  written, 

Phalatinaaa,    Monogram  No.  Z5e.  Captain  Robinson. 

Mr.  Frere  has  a  silyer  cast  of  an  apparently  authentic  didrachma,  which  supplies 

us  with  a  yariety  of  this  obyerse  type.    The  king's  hend  is  here  uncoyered. 

On  the  reyene,  traces  of  the  monogram  31a  are  yirible.    The  Arian  transcript 

of  the  name  commences  with  the  letter  FM. 

2.^a  Hemidrachma. 

OsyEBSB  :--Bare  head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right.    Legend  as  aboye. 
Betebsb  : — Deyice  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  480^  with  2.  'Axiana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  18. 

Colonel  Abbott.    Monograms,  Nos.  22,  8. 
3.— D  Copper.    Plate  iii.,  figs.  6,  7 ;  plate  xy.,  fig.  2. 
OayBBSB :— Demeter,  with  the  ordinary  Greek  legend. 

EEysBSE :— Humped  bull,  with  the  usual  Arian  legend ;  the  initial  of  the  name 
is  indifferently  expressed  by  Pi  or  Fhi, 
'JTour.  des.  Say.,'  1836,  ii.,  6.    <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.  fig.  18. 
Monogram  Nos.  480,  48a  with  2  on  reyerse,  48, 49, 50.    B.I.,  51  (?)  with  a 
Bactrian  "^  r  on  reyerse.    Mr.  Brereton.   Monograms  22a,  with 
an  Arian  v  on  reyerse,  48a  and  48^,  with  2  on  reyerse. 
4.— D  Copper. 

OsyBBsa  '.—Crowned  figure,  with  a  long  spear. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEXa  ANIKHToT  «IAOBENoT. 
EByBBSB :  —A  figure  of  Yictory .  Captain  Hay. 

X*.    AnTRKmOBITS. 

1.— Hemidrachma.^ 
2v—D  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  '.—Erect  figure,  with  the  right  arm  upraised. 
Lbobnd: — BASIAEOS  ANImyrov  oprcMIAfiPov. 
BsyBBSB :— Bully  as  in  Philoxenes'  copper  coins. 

AuAN  Lbobnd  :^QS)dhdrt^ata  ,J.pa4ihdia{ta  A)tHmidaraaa). 

Mr.  Bayley. 
These  legends  haye  been  completed  fSrom  a  more  perfect  coin  figured  and  assigned 
by  Major  Cunningham  (*  JTour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1854,  p.  668). 

^  [Mr.  Brereton  deposes  to  the  discoyery  of  a  coin  of  this  description,  which  has 
passed  firom  his  own  possesfiion  to  that  of  Major  Cunningham.  He  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  types  are— Obyerse :  King's  head.    Beyerse :  Minerya  Promachos.] 
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I  oonclnde  that  this  Artemidonis  i»  the  monarch  styled  Artemon  in  Major  Cun- 
ningham's list  aboYO  cited;  but  if  so,  the  style  and  fabric  of  his  coinage  must 
very  materially  alter  his  aasomed  date  and  position  in  the  general  list  as  deter- 
mined by  that  nnmismatist. 

XI.  NiCIAS. 
l.^D  Copper.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  5. 

Owbbsb:— Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Lbgsnd:— MlIAEIilC  CtiJTHPOC  NIKIov. 
BBTEnsBi^Horseman,  as  in  No.  1,  Philoxenes. 

AaiAif  LEomsD  i—Mdhdrt^'aaa  Tradatoia    .     .     kiaaa. 

Colonel  T.  Bush.    See  also  Cunningham,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./ 
Yol.  li.,  p.  136. 

XII.  Apollodotus. 

1.— O  Hemidrachma.    Plate  iii.,  fig.  4 ;  also  pi.  xir.,  fig.  4. 
Obyxbsb  :  —Head  of  king. 

Lbosnd:— BASIAEOS  2fiTHPo2  KAI  «IAonAToPo2  AHoAAoAoToY.  ' 
REYxaisB :— Thessalian  Minerva  to  the  left. 

Abian  LvQmny:^Mdhdrq;'a»a  Tradataaa  Apaladatata,^ 
Monograms,  Nob.  380,  38^,  51,  61a,  513,  52,  58. 

<  Aiiana  Antiqoa,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  13. 
2.— D  Hemidrachma.    Plate  zir.,  fig.  5. 
Obtebsb  :— Elephimt. 

Lboend  :— BASIAEAS  SfiTHPoS  AHoAAoAoToY. 
BETBBfiB  : — Humped  bull. 

Legend  bb  in  No.  1.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  14. 

Monograms  223,  and  the  entire  suite,  together  with  the  combinations  indi- 
cated under  each  number,  from  54  to  59,  both  inclusive. 

3.— O  Hemidrachma.    Types  and  legends  as  No.  2. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  15. 

1  [The  Arian  ortho^phy  of  the  name  of  Apollodotus  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  specimens  of  his  extensive  mintages.  I  notice  in  some  instances  a  dot  at  the 
foot  of  the  initial  a,  which  elsewhere  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  long  sound  of  that 
vowel.  This  is  the  solitary  occasion  upon  which  I  have  observed  its  use  in  defining 
more  precisely  the  power  of  the  ordinary  9  initial.  And,  however  little,  to  our  ideas, 
the  exact  demiition  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  name  may  re<^uire  the  hard  a  in 
this  place,  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  sign  as  purporting  anythmg  else,  especially 
when  we  observe  the  lax  method  of  insertion  or  omission  of  the  same  qnantitive  mark 
in  other  words.  The  antepenultimate  d  is  used  indifferently  in  its  simple  form,  or 
with  Uie  additional  horizontal  foot  stroke,  the  precise  import  of  which  is  yet  undeter- 
mined ;  and,  finally,  the  d  occurs  in  its  normal  shape,  with  the  dot  of  a  following 
hard  a.  The  penultimate  is  also  subject  to  modification,  usually  appearing  under  the 
form  of  the  proper  ^  =  t,  but  at  times  bearing'  the  foot  stroke  orcunarily^  reserved  to 
distinguish  the^  =  <^,  of  assimilate  outline ;  out  to  show  the  irregularities  practised 
in  this  respect,  this  extraneous  mark  is  added  to  the  <  in  the  name,  while  on  the 
same  coin  me  special  definition  is  rightly  reserved  to  discriminate  the  ^  =  <{  from  the 
^  =  <  in  Trada/asa.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  super- 
fluous foot  stroke,  in  the  penultimate  of  apaladatosa  takes  the  form  of  an  equally 
needless  hard  a  medial.] 
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4.— D  Copper.    Small  coin. 

Obtbbsx  :— Figfure  of  Apollo,  with  bow  and  arrow,  to  the  right 

Legend  bb  in  No.  I. 
Betbbsb: --Tripod.        Legend  as  nanal.        Monogram,  No.  88«. 

Captain  Bobinson.    Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  37  (?) 

5.— Q  Copper.    Large  coin.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  6. 

Obybbsb  :— Apollo,  with  arrow,  to  the  right.        Legend  as  in  No.  2. 
Bbybbsb  :— Tripod.        Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

<  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  ir.,  fig.  16.    *  Jonr.  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  6. 

Variant.    Q  Copper.    Coin  of  inferior  execution.    Legends  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  instead  of  in  the  usual  marginal  circle. 
Bactrian  monogram,  ^  with  d  or  n. 

Cunningham,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  867. 

6. — D  Copper.    Similar  deyices  and  legends  to  No.  5. 
Monograms  63,  64. 

7.— a  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  7. 

Obyebbb  -.—Apollo  to  the  firont,  with  the  bow  in  the  left  and  the  arrow  in  the 

right  hand.        Legend  as  usual. 
Bbybbsb  :-*Tripod.        Legend  as  usual.  *  Jour,  dee  Say.,'  1885,  i.  7. 

Variants.    Small  coin.    PI.  xiy.,  fig.  8 ;  also  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.  figs. 

17,  18,  and  small  coin  No.  19. 
Monograms  Nos.  8,  8a,  21,  52it,  57,  and  the  entire  suite  65—75. 

8.— D  Copper.    Middle  size. 

OByBBSB :— '  Figure  of  Apollo  standing  to  the  left,  clothed  in  the  anaxyris,  with 

chlamys  behind,  a  quiyer  at  his  back ;  an  arrow  in  his  right  hand, 

his  left  resting  on  his  bow ;  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  oblong  globules, 

BA2IAEXX2  BA[?]  .  .  .  .  AnoAAoAoToT.' 

Bbybbsb  :—*  Tripod ;  in  the  field,  a  symbol  which  seems  to  be  a  military  ensign.' 

Arianian  inscription  imperfect  [Apaladatasa], 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  291,  quoting  *  Jour,  des  Say.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  752. 
B.  I.  Monogram  386.   Small  coin,  38a.  Col.  Bush.  Arian  Monogram,  No.  76. 

9.— D  Copper.    Small  coin.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  6.    Unique. 

Obybbsb  .—Apollo  as  in  No. -8.        Legend  altogether  wanting. 
Bbybbsb  :— Symbol  figured  in  the  plate. 

Asian  Lbqbnd  '.-^Maharqfasa  TradatoM  ApuladatoM.       CoL  T.  Bush. 

10.— a  Copper.    Small  coin. 
Obybbsb  :— Bull. 
Bbybbsb  :— Tripod,  surrounded  by  a  bossed  margin.    No  Legends.    B.I. 

ll.^D  Copper  (middle  size),  indifferent  execution. 

Obybbsb :— Apollo  (?)  teaUdy  to  the  right,  a  bow  in  left  hand. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEOS  SaTHPoS oAoToT. 

Bbybbsb  :— Tripod,  within  a  frame.        Legend  imperfect, .  . .  paUidataaa  (?). 
Monogram,  No.  77.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley. 
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xin.  ZoiLvs. 

1 .— Hemidrachma. 

Obvbbsb  :^Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Lxosnb:— BA3IAEA2  AIKAIoT  ZaiAoT. 
Betsbsb  :— Hercules,  as  in  Demetrius'  coins,  bat  the  right  hand  holding  the 
chaplet  is  not  upraised. 
Abiak  liBajSHDi^Mdhdrq/Ma  J>hramika$a  Jhailtua, 
Monogram,  No.  30. 

Lad7Headfort,No.81.    Captain  Bobinson,  No.  46.  Colonel  Abbott, 
No.  78.    Mr.  Bayley,  No.  79. 

2.— Hemidraohma.^    These  ooins  have  a  great  mmilitnde,  in  their  die  execution,  to 
the  small  Fhilopator  coins  of  Apollodotns. 
Obybbsb  :— As  No.  1. 

Lbobkdi—BASIAEOS  SfiTHPoS  ZAIAoT. 
Bbybbsb  :— -Thessalian  Minerva. 

Abian  Lbobnd  '.^Mdhdrtijata  Tradaiata  JhoOaaa.    Monogram  No.  60. 

Colonel  Abbott.    Mr.  Bayley,  No.  80. 
3. — D  Copper. 

Obybbbb  :— Head  of  Hercules  coyered  with  the  lion's  skin,  to  the  right 

Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  AIKAIoT  ZAIAoT. 
Bbybbsb  :— Club,  with  bow  in  its  case,  surrounded  by  a  chaplet. 
Abian  Lbobnd  i-^MdhdrtffaM  Dkramiktua  JhcOoitt. 
Monogram  No.  79.  Lady  Headfort 

4.— O  Copper.  Similar  types  to  the  Apollodotus  coin,  No.  5,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  elephant  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  in  the  field  of  the  obverse. 
Legends  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  Greek  epigraph  is  less  correctly  rendered. 
Monograms  Nos.  81,  82,  83. 

5.— O  Copper  (smaU  coin). 

Obvbbsb  :— Elephant,  to  the  right.    Epigraph  illegible. 
Bbybbsb  :— Tripod. 

Abiak  Lbobnd  :  ^Mdhdrqfata  Tradatasa  JhoUtua, 

Arian  Monograms,  dhi^  Bhy  and  a  with  t.  Colonel  Bush. 

XIV.    DiOMEDES. 

1.— D  Copper.    Plate  zxviii.,  fig.  3. 

Obybbsb  :— Dioscuri  standing,  to  the  front. 

LnoBin) :— BASIAEA2  SaTHPoS  AIoMHAoT. 
Bbybbsb.    A&ian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdrt^ata  IVadataut  JDiffomedas^, 
Monograms  Nos.  31,  31  with  X    Mr.  Brereton.    48a  with  2. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  y.,  fig.  1. 

^  [Major  Cunningham  has  published  a  degraded  tyfe  of  this  class,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  formed  part  of  <  a  coinage  (that)  was  re-iseued  and  perhaps  imitated  dy 
the  native  chiefs  in  their  own  names.'  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  (1854)  p.  692,  and  pL 
aaxY.,fig.  11.] 
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XY.  DioHTsnra. 

l.^Hemidrachma  (of  inferior  execation,  similar  in  ite  afpeot  to  the  FhHopater  coinB 
of  Apollodotofl). 
Obvxbbb  :— Head  with  flUet,  to  the  right 

LBOBND:*BA2IAEaa  SOTHPoS  AIoNTZIoT. 
Bbtxbsb  :— Theoalian  Minerra. 

AmAK  Lbgind  i^MdAdrqfata  Tradatiua  LiamtiyMa, 
Monogram  (as  in  ApoUodotnsf  coins),  No.  60,  standard  type.    CoL  Ahbott 
A  second  specimen  gives  the  2  in  (he  name  more  after  the  form  of  a  proper 
ngwM*    The  ontline  of  the  i^  in  the  Arian  legend,  is  also  modified  in  the 
dnplicate  coin,  which,  howerer,  hears  the  same  monogram. 

2.^0  Copper. 

Obtsbbb  : — ^Apollo,  to  the  right,  as  in  Apollodotus*  coins. 

LlOBin) :— BA2IAEXUE  30THPo2  AIoNTSIoY. 
BnvxBSB :— Tripod.    Arian  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram  No.  84,  consisting  of  Arian  letters,  8h  and  A,    B.I.,  mon.  86. 
British  Museum.    *  Nanu  Chron.,' xri.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  5. 

3.— a  Copper.    Plate  xliL,  fi%,  7.    Unique. 

Obvbbsb  :— As  in  No.  8,  ApoUodotus.    No  legend. 
Bbtbbsb  :^DeTice,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

Asian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhart^aaa  Tradata$a  Diyania^astL. 

Colonel  Bush. 

XYI.  Lyblas. 

l.^Hemidrachma.    Plate  xliii.,  fig.  4. 

Obtbbsb  :— Head  of  king,  with  helmet  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant's  head : 
similar  to  the  Demetrius'  type. 
Lbgbnd  :— BASIAEAS  ANIKHTOT  ATSIoT. 
BBTBBaB :— Hercules  standing,  to  the  front,  as  in  the  Demetrius'  prototype. 
Asian  JjBOvxnii^Mdhdrqfata  Apa4ihdiata  Lffsikata, 

'  Ariana  Antlqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  86.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,' 
pi.  icxi*,  fig.  9.  Monogram  87.  B.I.,  monogram  86.  Colonel 
Ahbott.    Monograms  80,  86,  87. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obybbsb  :^Head  of  the  king,  with  the  ordinary  helmet. 
Bbybbsb  .'—Hercules,  as  above.    The  legend  varies  in  the  Arian  definition  of 
the  name,  which  at  times  eadiibits  the  initial  vowel  «,  and  at 
others  the  letter  k,  as  the  penultimate. 
The  seven  specimens  of  this  mintage  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
all  have  the  monogram  No.  86.    'Num.  Chron.,'  xvi,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  1. 

3.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  12. 

Obvbbsb  :«-Bust  of  king,  to  the  right,  head  uncovered,  with  a  club  resting  on 

the  shoulder. 
Bsvsbbb  : — Elephant,  to  the  right,  as  in  HeliocleaT  coins.    Legend  as  above,  the 
name  being  usually  spelt  with  a  k. 
'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  10.    *  Num.  Jour./  vii.,  pi.  iL,  22. 
Monograms  Nos.  8a,  22,  88«. 
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4.— Q  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  :«Biut  of  the  king,  as  in  No.  8. 
BsTSBBB :— Elephant,  to  the  right.     (Xmmm.) 

Monogram  No.  24a.  Colonel  Bosh. 

LrsiAS  AND  Aktialxidbs. 
1.  '-a  Copper. 

Obyebsb  :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

LBOBia> :— BA2lA£n2  ANIKHToT  ATSIoT. 
Bbybbse  :— Caps  and  palm-hranchee  of  the  Dioscnri. 

A&iAN  Lboend  i^Mdhdrqfata  Jayadharata  AimALnuDAflA. 

Captain  Hay. 

XYII.    AimALXIDES. 

1 .  — Tetradrachma. 

Obvbbsb  :— Bare  head  of  king. 

Legbnd-.-BASIAEOS  NIKH*oPoT  ANTIAAKIAoT. 
Rbtebsb  : — JoTe  enthroned,  with  a  small  figure  of  Yictorjr  in  his  right  hand ; 
minute  elephant  in  front,  etc. 
Abian  Legend  :  ^Mdhdrajasa  Jayadharata  Antialikidasa, 
Monogram  No.  86.  Colonel  Abbott. 

A).— Hemidrachma.    Similar  types.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  12. 

Monograms  No.  8^,  22,  86. 

2.— Drachma. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Head  of  king,  with  Cansia. 
BEYBBaE:— Asin  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  81.    B.I. 

*).— Hemidrachma.    Plate  xxiriii.,  fig.  2. 

In  some  specimens  the  small  elephant  faces  the  seated  figure. 

Monograms  Nos.  83,  22,  31,  86.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  11. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obybbsb  -.—Head,  with  the  ordinary  crested  helmet. 
Bbybbse :— Deyice  as  usual. 

Monograms  86,  86.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  No.  3,  p.  277. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  -.—Bust,  with  uncorered  head.   The  right  hand  grasps  the  thunderbolt.^ 
Ebyebsb  .—Caps  and  palms  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Monograms  8,  31,  86,  87.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  No  6,  p.  279. 

6.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  figs.  9,  10,  11. 
Similar  devices. 
These  two  classes  of  coins  yary  occasionally  in  the  subordinate  typical  details,' 
and  the  Arian  definition  of  the  name  is  irregular  in  the  general  series,  in  the 
interchange  of  the  dental  and  cerebral  <{,  as  the  penultimate  consonant. 
Monograms,  Nos.  So,  22,  30  (?),  49a,  87,  870. 

1  [Major  Cunningham  supposes  this  to  be  the  head  of  'Jupiter  Nioephonis.' 
*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  toI.  ix.,  p.  874.1 

»  [Ex,  Or.,  *Num.  Chron.,'  viL,  pi.  li.,  fig.  21.] 
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XVIII.  Aktntas. 

1.— Didraohma.    Much  damaged.    (Weight,  128  gn.) 
Obtbbsb  :— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

LvOENDi-BASIAEAS  NIKATOPOS  AMTNToT. 
Beykbsb  :— Thenalian  Minerra,  to  the  left. 

Abian  LwiVX[D:^Mdhdrq;'{ua  Jayadharasa  Amitata. 
British  Muaeum.    Monogram  No.  20a. 

*Num.  Chron.,'  xri.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  2. 
2.— D  Copper.    Plate  xxzii.,  fig.  1. 

OBTBBflB :  -*Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 
Rbybbsb  :— Minerra  armed,  to  the  left. 

Monogram  No.  88.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  li. 

XIX.  Abchsbitts. 
I . «— Tetradrachma. 

Obvbbsb  -.—Bare  head. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEaS  AIKAIoT  NIKH«oPoT  APXEBIoT. 
Reybbsb  :— Jupiter  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 

A&iAN  LsOBin)  .-^MdhdrqfoM  J)hramika$a  JayadkaroM  Arkhabiyasa, 
Monogram  No.  89.  Colonel  Abbott.^ 

*).*Hemidrachma.    Plate  zxriii.,  fig.  1. 

Similar  types  and  legends. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  li.,  fig.  8.    Monogram  No.  Hb. 
2. "  Tetradrachma. 

Obtbbse  :  —  Helmeted  head. 
Rbvebsb  :  —As  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  20a.  Colonel  Abbott. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebsb  :— Bust  of  the  king  with  bare  head,  to  the  left,  a  javelin  in  the  right 
hand,  as  in  one  of  the  common  classes  of  Menander's  coins  (No.  2.) 
Reybbbb  :— Jove  (Neptune  ?)  as  above. 

Monograms,  No.  8a  with  90.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  10. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obvebsb  :— Victory,  to  the  right,  extending  a  chaplet. 
Kbybbsb  :  —An  owl.        Monogram  89. 

R.  Rochette,  *  Jour,  dos  Sav.,'  1839,  p.  104.    *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  280. 

5.— G  Copper.    Similar  devices.    British  Museum  monograms,  Nos.  89  and  89a. 

*  Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xvi.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  3. 

>  [I  regret  to  say  that  my  available  notes  on  the  typical  details  of  Colonel  Abbott's 
coins  are  very  imperfect.  I  was  ^atly  pressed  for  time  on  the  only  opportunity  I 
Jiad  of  inspecting  his  rich  and  varied  collection  ;  and,  at  the  moment,  entertained  no 
design  of  publishing  the  result  of  my  scrutiny;  hence  my  memoranda  refer  to 
doubtful  and  difficult  readings,  special  coincidences  of  design,  and  monogrammatic 
data,  rather  than  to  the  dis  specifications  ordinorilv  demanded  by  exact  numismatic 
science.  Further,  I  have  to  note,  that  my  compulsory  haste  denied  me  even  a  bare 
sight  of  the  copper  series  of  a  cabinet  whose  silver  specimens  promised  so  much :  and, 
indeed,  whose  contents  in  that  metal,  whether  in  regard  to  discretion  of  selection  or 
perfection  of  preservation,  are  unequalled  by  any  public  or  private  collection  I  have 
hitherto  examined.] 
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XX.  Mekandeb. 

1.— Didrachma.     (E.  I.  C.  coin.    Weight,  1610  grs.) 

Obtbbsb  :*-BaFe  head  of  kiiig,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :— BA2IAEA2  2ATHPo2  MENANAPoT. 

Reveme:— Thewaliim  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

A&iAN  Legend  i^Mdhdrqftua  Tradatasa  Mmadrdta, 
Monograms,  2  and  30.     Mr.  Brercton,  monogram,  8ft. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  13. 

*)— Hemidrachma.  Plate  iii.,  fig.  5.  Same  types.  Monograms,  18a,  18  associated 
with  93  on  the  same  field,  22r,  31,  46a  repeated  on  the  same  coin, 
79,  86  repeated,  86  with  r,  E,  and  2,  severally  associated  on  the 
same  field,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  14. 
2.— Didrachma  (cast).    British  Museum. 

Obvebsb  :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  grasps  a  javelin. 
Revbbsb  :~ Minerva  to  the  left.  Monogram  27. 

•')~HemidTachma.    Same  types.    Monograms,  8ft,  22,  27,  31,  46,  46a,  86  with  2. 

*»)  — Homidrachma.    PI.  xiv.,  fig.  1.     Similar  devices,  hut  Minerva  fSaces  to  the 
right,  and  the  legends  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  circular  scroll. 
Monograms,  27,  31a,  46. 

3.— Didrachma. 

Obvbebe  :~Head  of  king  \rith  helmet,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  :— Minerva.  Lady  Headfort. 

»)  -Hemidrachma.    Monograms,  8ft,  22,  22<r,  27,  31,  46a  repeated,  86,  with  2,  91. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  \5. 

4.  —  Hemidrachma. 

Obybrse  :  —Head  of  king,  to  the  left,  with  helmet  and  javelin. 
Reverse  : — Minen'a. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  2. 

5.  —Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  :— Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  3. 
Reverse  :— An  owl.        Monograms,  27,  31. 

6.— D  Copper.    Large  coin.    Weight,  660'6  grains. 
Obvebsb:— Hclmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 
Revebse:— Horse,  free.        Monogram,  No.  30  (?).  Mr.  Brereton. 

7.— n  Copper.    Weight,  316  grains. 
Obtbrbb:— Bull's  head,  to  the  front. 
Revebsb  :  —Tripod. 

Monograms,  8a;  another  coin  (in  weight,  228  grs.),  8a;  a  third.  No.  31d(, 
with  an  Arian  m  in  the  field.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8.- -a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  8.    Weight,  342  grains. 
Obvbrbb  :— Bare  head,  to  the  right. 
Reverse  :— >A  dolphin.  Monogram  30,  with  H  on  the  field. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  3. 
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9.— D  Copper. 

Obysrsb  :— Bare  bead,  to  the  left,  with  javelin,  aa  in  No.  2. 
Bstebbe:— Minerva,  to  the  right.        Monograms,  27,  81,  71. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  It.,  fig.  7. 
10.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  3. 

Obysbsb:— Hehneted  head,  to  the  right. 

Rbtbbsb  :— Winged  fignre  of  Yietory,  to  the  right,  with  palm-hranch  and 
wreath.  Monograms,  27,  81,  46,  71,  93. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  figs.  5,  6. 
•)— D  Copper. 
Rbvbbsb  :  —Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  3l0,  with  B.    Another  coin  has  B  alone. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  4. 
There  are  other  subordinate  Tarieties  of  these  coins,  see  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  28d. 

11.— a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  6. 

Obybbsb  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Rbyebbe  :  -  Owl.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  8. 

12.— a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  6. 

Obvbbbb  :^Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Bbybbsb  :— Shield  of  Minerva.        Monograms,  M  (?},  46,  46a. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  12. 
13  — D  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  9. 

Obybbsb:— Boar's  bead. 

Rbyebsb:— Palm  branch.  Monogram,  H. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  9. 
14.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  2. 

Obybbbb  :  ~  Elephant's  head. 
Rbvbbsb  : — Club  of  Hercules. 

Monograms,  27,  associated  in  the  several  instances  with  the  isolated  letters 
A  A ;  31,  ditto,  A  A.     Colonel  Bush,  Arian  monogram,  San. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  10. 
16.— D  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  7. 
Obtbbse  :  —Wheel. 
Re-vbbsb  :— Club.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  11. 

16.— D  Copper. 

Obvebsb.— Minerva  to  the  left,  with  a  spear  resting  on  her  left  arm -shield  in 
front  of  the  knee  bright  hand  extended. 
Leobnd:— BA21AEA2  AIKAIoT  MENANAPoT. 
Revbbse  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Asian  LEOVSDi'^Mdhdrqfasa  Dhramikasa  Menandra$a.    British  Museum. 
Quoted  also  by  Wilson,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  217,  from  an  imperfect  coin 
described  by  M.  R.  Rochette,  *  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  761. 
17.— D  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  : — Elephant,  to  the  left. 

Legend  imperfect,  but  exhibiting  traces  of  the  name  of  Menander: — 
iBa<riA£A2  ^THPoS  /iENoyS^ov. 
Rbvbbsb  -.—An  ankuf  (or  elephant-goad). 

Arian  Legend  imperfect:— [JrrfAdr0];<vta  2Vada[Uua] 

Monogram,  No.  96.  Mr.  Bayley. 
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XXI.  Stkato. 
1  .^Didrachma.    (Cart) . 

Obysbsb  :— Helmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :»i9<uriXM»2  Eni«ANoT2  SHTHPoS  mpATONoX 
Retebsb  :— Thessalian  Minerra,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  incomplete  :—....  FraHehoM  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 
Monogram,  2O0.  Capt.  Hay 

2.— Hemidrachma. 

Obtersb  .'—Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Lboend:— BA2IAEA2  Eni«ANoT2  SHTHFoS  STPATONoS. 
Rbvebsb  :— MinerTa. 

Abiak Legend: — Mdhdrqjaaa  Bratiehata  Dradatasa  Stratasa. 

Two  specimens.     British  Museum.    Monogram,  Ko.  8a. 
8.— D  Copper. 

Obvbbbb  :— Apollo,  as  in  Apollodoturf  coin,  No.  7. 
Retbbbe  :  —Tripod. 

£.  I.  H.,  monogram,  No.  8a. 

4  —  D  Copper. 

Gbybbsb  :— King's  hust,  with  cluh  resting  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Legend:— BASIAEHS  SHTHPoS  STPATXlNoS. 
Retebsb  :— Victory. 

Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Tradaiasa  Stratata. 

Monograms,  No.  22«  (?),  22«.  Mr.  Bayley. 

6.— n  Copper. 

Obtebsb  :— Type  ka  in  No.  4. 

Legend:— BtSIAEXlS  SATHFoS  AIKAIoT  2TPAT£lNo2. 
Retebsb  :— Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Arian  Legend:— If <c/A</rq/a«a  TVadataaa  Dhramikasa  Stratasa. 

Monogram  No.  22tf.    BritLsh  Musuem.    Other  monograms,  Noe.  22  and  22&. 

6. -O  Copper. 

Obtebsb  : — Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right,  as  in  the  silver  hemidrachmas. 

Legend,  imperfect : — BASIAEwo-  cTt^yovo*  atrnipoa"  STPATXlNoX 
Retebsb  : — Victory  with  (palm  hranch  ?  and)  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Abian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Fradiehasa  {!n'adata)sa  Stratasa. 

Monogram  108a.  ?  Colonel  T.  Bush. 

XXI^.  Aoathocleia 

(wife  op  8TRATO). 

1.— O  Copper.    Plate  uxii.,  fig.  2. 
Obtebsb  :— Female  head,  helmeted. 

Legend  :-BA2IAI2$A3  eEoTPonoT  AFAeoKAEIAS. 
Retebsb  : — Hercules  with  cluh,  seated. 

A&iAN  Legend  i—Mdhdra^'asa  Tradaiasa  Bhramikasa  Stratasa. 
Monogram  No.  22b.  j  Mr.  Bayley. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ri.,  fig.  10. 

I  notice  in  this  place,  irrespective  of  the  order  of  time,  a  series  of  dehased  deriva^ 
tiTes  from  the  normal  type  of  Strato's  hemidrachmas  (No.  2  supr^)^  which  are 
peculiarly  identified  with  the  original  mintage,  not  only  in  ohvious  imitation,  hut  in 
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the  progresnTO  degradation  of  certain  asBociate  pieces  bearing  that  monarch's  name, 
which  haye  been  found  in  company  with  the  only  considerable  hoard  of  these  coins 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered.^ 

The  serial  class  is  remarkable  in  that,  while  continuing  the  same  standard  dences 
as  the  prototype,  it  erentoally  lowers  the  title  of  Mdhdrc^fa,  on  the  reverse,  into  that 
of  Satrap ;  and  it  is  farther  interesting  in  the  exemplification  of  the  speedy  obscura- 
tion of  the  Greek  legends,  while  the  Arian  writing  remains  well-defined  and  intel- 
ligible, as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  money  of  the  6&h  kings,  where  the  local 
PUf  appears  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  presence  of  the  meaningless  repetition  of 
Greek  outlines  on  the  obverse.  In  its  local  aspect  also,  this  particular  hoard  is 
instructive,  as,  although  solitary  specimens  of  these  and  kindred  issues  may  have 
foxmd  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  the  collection  of  so  many  succes- 
gional  coins,  unmixed  with  foreign  currencies,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ordinary 
accumulation  of  every-day  life,  either  made  on  the  spot  or  gathered  from  the 
eirculating  medium  of  no  remote  locality. 

Major  Cunningham,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.'  (18^,  p.  679), 
with  persevering  assiduity,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  degraded  Greek  legends  with 
the  indigenous  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  essays  to  discover  owners  for  the 
names— which  read  but  vaguely  even  in  their  Arian  form~-amid  the  Hind6  dynasties 
of  Hustinlipur  and  Dehli' 

Passing  over  the  progressive  steps  of  barbarization  in  the  jumbled  Greek  legends 
of  all  those  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  Strato  on  the  reverse,  and  rejecting  uncon- 
ditionally the  chiim  of  Major  Cunningham's  PoSA  TTANoS  to  any  separate  identity, 
I  come  to  the  class  of  pieces  which  bear  on  their  obverse  variously  the  titles  of 
BASIAEAS  BASIAEON  and  BASIAEAS  2ATHPo2,  followed  by  portions  of  a  name 
or  title  which  reads  as  PAZ  and  PAZIoBA.  On  the  reverse  this  money  exchanges 
the  legend  of  Mdhdraja^a  Tradataaa  Stratasa  for  Ohatrapaaa  apratichakrasa  JEUuya" 
halasafi  Whether  the  PAZIoBA  of  the  obverse  legend  be  an  imperfect  attempt  at  a 
Greek  rendering  of  the  native  name  is  of  but  little  consequence,  as  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  Banjabala's  humble  titles  on  the  reverse  with  the  higher  designation  implied 
to  Strato  himself,  or  the  more  pompous  BASIAEOS  BASIAEAN,  assumed  by  that 
monarch's  successors,  which  figure  indifferently  in  contact  with  and  contrast  to  the 
grade  of  Satrap^  to  whose  dignities  alone  the  former  limits  his  claim.  In  brief^  the 
coins  would  merely  seem  to  exemplify  an  oft-recurring  phase  in  Indian  Imperialism, 
where  the  decline  of  the  central  power  encourages,  and  at  times  necessitates,  the 
effective  assertion  of  independence  by  the  local  rulers,  however  much  they  may  avoid 
or  delay  the  overt  act  of  positive  disavowal  of  allegiance. 

The  monograms  on  the  debased  coins  of  Strato  are  entered  under  Nos.  97  to  99. 
Those  on  Eanjabala's  money  are  reproduced  as  Nos.  100  to  104.^ 

1  [Major  Cunningham  observes  :  *  The  greatest  number  were  procured  at  Mathura, 
on  the  Jumna,  and  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  oi  the  city,  along  with 
some  rude  hemidrachmas  of  Strato'  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  1854,  p.  681^. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  mixed  pieces  Major  Cunningham  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  but  my  native  coin-collector,  who  gleaned  part  of  the  remainder,  brought 
me  84  coins,  more  than  half  of  which  number  were  Strato's.] 

»  [See  Useful  Tables  wfrA.    Table  xix.    B^japdla.'] 

'  [Major  Cunningham  oiakes  it  Sq/abtilata,  but  the  better  preserved  coins  give  the 
suffix  n  in  full  distinctness.  His  translation  of  Apratiehakroy  as  *  invincible  with  the 
the  discus,'  is  satisfactory.! 

^  [No.  101  is  interpreted  by  Major  Cunningham  as  Hatti  for  Sastindpwray  the 
ancient  Hindu  capital  on  the  Ganges  above  Meerut.] 
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XXII. — Hippo  STJEULTUS. 
1. — ^Bidrachma. 

Obybbsb:— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet 
Lsoxin):— BASIAEOS  SATHFoS  innoSTPAToT. 
Bbyebsb  :— Standing  figure  of  Demeter,  with  crested  helmet,  right  hand  ex- 
tended, the  left  anpports  a  cornucopia. 
Abian  Lboxnd  : — Mdhdrt^ata  Tradataaa  Hipcstratasa. 
Monogram,  No.  B5, 

Mr.  Bayley  and  B.M.    <  Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xri.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  6. 

•).*— Hemidrachma.    Similar  types.     Monogram,  No.  85.  Captain  Hay. 

2. — Didrachma.     (British  Museum  coin,  weight  139  gr.) 
Obybbbb  :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  MEFAAoT  SATHFoS  innoSTFAToT. 
Bbvbbbb  : — Helmeted  figure  on  horsehack,  to  the  right ;  horse  in  motion. 

Abian  Lbobnd  : — JIfdhdrqfasa  TVadatasa  Mahdiata  Jat^dtasa  J^iptutrataw. 
Monogram,  No.  106. 

Mr.  Bayley,  No.  105,  with  Arian  lo  on  the  field.  Captain  Hay,  105a 
with  fo,  and  No.  106.  M.  N.  (?)  Col.  Abbott,  88a.  British 
Museum,  No.  47c.     *Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xvi ,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  4. 

»). — Hemidrachma.    Similar  types.    Monogram,  105a.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8.— Didrachma.     (British  Museum  coin ;  weight,  144*5  grains). 
Obybbsb  :  —  Derice  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 
*  BETXBaB :— Horseman,  motionless.    Legend  as  in  No.  2. 

Monogram,  No.  105,  with  the  several  adjuncts  of  No.  106,  and  the  detached 
Arian  letters  lo  and  jyrt.  Mr.  Bayley,  British  Museum,  etc. 

4.— D  Copper. 

Obvxbbb  :  —Apollo  standing,  to  the  right.    Legend  as  in  No.  1. 
Ebverbb  :— a  tripod.    Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram,  85.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5.— D  Copper. 

Obvbbbb  :— -Jove  enthroned.    Legend  as  in  No.  1. 
Rbtbbjbb  :— Horse,  standing,  to  the  left. 

Abian  Lbgbnd  i^^Mdhdrqfasa  TradatoM  Jayatata  ffipastraUua, 
Cunningham,  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  9. 

XXIII.  Telephus. 

1.— Major  Cunningham  has  made  public  the  only  known  coin  of  this  king,  (*  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  xi.,  p.  133),  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 
Obyebse  :— <  An  ancient  giant,  full  front,  with  snaky  legs,  which  curl  upwards 
on  each  side.' 
LEOEin):— BASIAEOS  ETEPrEToT  THAE^oT. 
BEyEBSE :— '  A  draped  male  figure  standing,  to  the  left,  his  head  crowned  with 
rays,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear ;  to  the  right,  a  clothed 
female  figure,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head.' 
Arian  Legbnd  i-^Mdhdrqftua  ....  kramtua  Talip/iaM, 
Monogram,  No.  107. 
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XXIV-   HEXMiEUS. 

l.^Didrachma.    Plate  xviii.,  fig.  1.   (Selected  British  MiiBeum  coins;  weight,  140 
and  144  grains). 
Obyersb:— Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Leoeio)  :— BASIAEAS  SATHPoS  EPMAIoT. 
Rbtzbse  :  *  Jove  enthroned,  right  hand  extended. 

Arian  Legend: — Mdhdrqfaaa  Tradatasa  Hennayata, 
Monogram,  £.  I.  C,  Nos.  17^  36,  108d. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 
British  Museum  monograms,  32a,  108,  108a,  associated  with  110.    Mr. 
Brcrcton,  109.    Colonel  Bush.  108<;. 

a) — Hemidrachma.     Similar  types.    Monograms,  British  Museum,  21,  33^,  48r, 
90a,  111,  112.    B.  I.  113.    Mr.  Brereton,  22b.    Captain  Hay,  114. 
Mr.  Freeling,  53a. 
*  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1836,  L  13.     *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 


Hermjbub  and  Calliope. 

2.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obvbbse  :— Male  and  female  heads,  to  the  right. 

Legend:— BASIAEOS  SATHFoS  EPMAIoT  KAI  KAAAIoHHS. 
Reyebse: — Horseman,  as  in  Antimachus'  coins. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajata  Tradatasa  SermayoHi ;  and  at  the  hottom, 
in  the  reverse  direction,  KaLiyapaya, 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zxi.,  fig.  14.    Capt.  Bohinson,  Mr.  Bayley, 
Mr.  Brereton,  etc.,  all  have  the  same  monogram.  No.  108a. 

3.  — O  Copper.    Plate  xviii.,  figs.  2,  3,  4.     Identical  in  type  and  legends  with  No.  1. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  v.,  figs.^  4,  5,  6. 
Monograms,  No.  116,  with  Bactrian  letters  /o,  and  No.  116a,  with  the 
several  Bactrian  letters  classed  under  No.  116. 

•) — O  Copper.     Small  coins.    Similar  types. . 

4.--D  Copper.    Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  11. 

Ohvbbse  :— Bust  of  king,  with  curiously  arranged  head  dress. 

Legend  :—BA2IA£a2  »THPo2  EPMAIoT. 
REYEBflB :— Horse  standing  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  i—Mdhdrqfasa  Tradatasa  Hermayasa. 
Monograms,  81, 109. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  t.,  fig.  7. 

•)  —Variety.    'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  16.    Head-drees  as  in  Amyntas'  coin, 

pi.  xxxii.,  fig.  1,  monogram  109. 

Extra  Monograms  of  Hermeeus :— 20^,  24ft,  86a,  38, 108ft,  with  Arian  letters 

h,   s;  116a,  with   elongated  downstroke  of  r  (or  116ft),  aasociated 

with  the  Bactrian  letters  trd,  t?,  dh^  «A,  and  m  (?) ;  also  117  to  119 

inclnsiye. 
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XXrV*.  Sv-Kerhaus. 

1.— O  Copper.    Plate  XTiii.,  fig.  9 ;  and  pi.  zxyiii.,  fig.  10. 
OBTEBas  :~>Head  of  Hng,  to  tiie  right. 

Lsoiin>,  imperfect  :—BA2IA£a2  STHPoS  ST  EPMAIOT. 
Bkyxbsb  :— Hercules  standing  with  his  clah  resting  on  the  ground. 

Ariam  Lbobnd  -.—Dhama  FJMua  Simula  Katata  KtuhanofotugMa, 

'  Ariana  Antiqoa,'  pi.  v.,  figs.  8,  9,  etc. 

These  coins  are  nsoally  deficient  in  monograms.     In  one  case  I  notice  the 

Bactiian  comhination  No.  63  on  the  reverse  field. 
Major  Cunningham  conjectures  these  mintages  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 

issues  of  £ozoula  Kadphises  (No.  zzti.),  struck  during   the  lifetime  of 

Hermeus. — *  Jour.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng./  1864,  p.  709. 


XXV.  Mauas. 

l.^Dldrachma.     (Weight,  161-4  grains). 

Obtsbsb:— Male  figure,  to  the  firont;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  supports  a 
spear. 
Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  BA^IAEON  MEFAAoT  MAToT. 
Rbybbsb  :»> Victory,  with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Lbobnd:— >J2<(;VMfir<yVi«0  MahtUasm  Moata. 
Monogram,  No.  386. 

British  Museum,  38ft.    Capt.  Bobinson,  No.  880.    Lady  Sale's  coin 
(weight,  143  grains),  monogram,  No.  89. 

*)— Hemidrachma.    Similar  types. 

Capt.  Bobinson,  monogram  38a.    Capt.  Hay,  No.  64. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb  :— a  biga,  with  horses  at  speed.    The  driver  wears  a  helmet;  the  chief 

figure  holds  a  spear,  a  nimbus  surrounds  his  head. 
BBYBBaBi-^ove  enthroned,  as  in  Hermeus'  coins,  with  triple-pointed  spear 
(trident?). 
Monogram,  No.  107a.  Capt.  Bobinson. 

3.— Q  Copper.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  4. 
Obvbbsb  : — ^Elephant's  head. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Caduoeus. 

Lbobnd:— BA^IAEaS  MAToT. 
Monogram,  No.  89. 

British  Museum.    <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  11. 

4.— D  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obybbsb  :— Apollo,  to  the  front,  as  in  ApoUodotus*  coins :  arrow  in  the  right, 
and  bow  in  the  left  hand. 
Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  MAYoT. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Tripod. 

Abian  Lbobnd  i-^Mdhdrqfaia  Moata. 

British  Museum.    Mr.  Brereton. 
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6.— D  Copper. 

0BVEa8B:*Female  figure,  to  the  front,  with  spear;  cresoent  aboye  the  head. 
Two  six-pointed  stars  or  constellations  appear  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  field,  one  on  each  side  of  the  figure. 
Legend:— BA2IAEX12  BAi^eiAEAN  MEFAAoT  MAToT. 
Rbvebse  :— Victory  with  cbaplet,  to  the  left. 

AniAK  Legend: — Rt^adirajoM  Mahdtasa  Moaaa. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  British  Museum,  and  less  perfect  coin  B.  I. 

6.— D  Copper. 

OBTERflB:— Jove  enthroned,  with  small  figure  at  the  side. 
Rbvebse  : — Female  figure,  as  on  the  obverse  of  No.  5. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  316. 

Variety. 
Rbtbbsb  : — Figure  as  above ;  but  the  cresoent  ii  strangely  transformed,  and  the 
stars  on  the  field  are  wanting. 
Monogram  120.  Mr.  Brereton. 

7.— O  Copper.* 

OwTKBSz :-« Figure  clothed  in  skins,  with  nimbus. 
REVEBgE : — Indian  bull,  to  the  left. 

British  Museum.    Monogram,  No.  89. 

Monogram,  No.  62.  Mr.  Bayley  and  Capt.  Robinson. 

8.— D  Copper.    Phite  xliiL,  fig.  11. 

Obyebbb  :— Male  figure,  with  club  and  trident,  fiowing  robes,  etc. 

Monogram,  No.  121. 
Rkybb8b:  ^Victory,  with  loose  garments  (similar  to  the  figure  on  the  obverse), 
and  a  varied  style  of  chaplet. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pL  viii.,  fig.  10.    Monogram,  122.    B.  I. 
Monogram,  123. 

9.— D  Copper.    PI.  xt.,  fig.  11. 
Obvzbse  -.—Elephant. 
Rbvbbsb  :~  Seated  figure. 

Monogram,  No.  1166.  Mr.  Frere. 

*Jottr.  desSav.,'  1839. 

10.— D  Copper.    PL  xv.,  fig.  7. 

Obvbbse  : — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  in  fiowing  garments,  holding  a  chaplet. 
Rbvbbsb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  right 
B.I.    Monogram,  1120. 

11.— O  Copper. 

Obybbbb  :— Hercules  to  the  front,  with  club  and  Hon-skin,  the  right  hand  rests 

upon  the  hip. 
Rbvbbbb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  89.  Mr.  Brereton. 

*  [A  coin  of  this  type  is  engraved  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  <  Historical  Results,' 
Pl.  ▼.,  fig.  1.] 
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12.— D  Copper. 

Obyersb  : — Neptune,  with  trident,  treading  upon  a  prostrate  figure. 
Revsbsb  :  —Figure  surrounded  with  branches. 
Monogrom,  No.  120. 

Colonel  Nutholl.    Mr.  Brereton,  and  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  314. 

13. — D  Copper. 

Obtbbsb: — Neptune,  with  the  right  foot  placed  on  a  prostrate  figure  as  in 

No.  12  i  the  left  hand  rests  on  a  trident,  while  the  right  is  raised 

in  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt 
Revebse:— As  in  No.  12.      Monogram,  illegible.  Lady  Elliot. 

14.— D  Copper. 

Gbybbsb: — As  No.  13,  except  that  Neptune  holds  a  palm-branch  in  the  left 

hand  in  lieu  of  the  trident. 
Reybbse  : — As  No  13. 

Monogram,  a  modification  of  No.  1153.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — D  Copper. 

Gbyerse  :  —Horseman,  with  a  fold  of  his  dress  fijring  loose  behind  him. 

Monogram,  illegible. 
Revbrsb  : — Helmeted  figure,  in  loose  garments,  moving  to  the  right,  holding  a 
garland  in  the  right  and  a  spear  in  the  left  hand. 
Monogram,  mi.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — D  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  with  spear. 

Reverse  :— Winged  Victory,  to  the  left,  holding  a  chaplet  in  the  right  hand. 
Monogram,  No.  1153.  Mr.  Bayley. 

17.--D  Copper.. 

Obverse  : — Standing  male  figure,  to  the  front ;  right  arm  uplifted,  in  the  left  a  club. 

Monogram,  No.  1 153,  with  an  Arian  ti. 
Reverse  : — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  115o.  Mr.  Bayley. 

A  second  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  gives  the  name  clearly  as 
MAToT. 

18.— D  Copper. 

Obverse  .—Elephant. 

Reverse  : — Indian  bull.  Mr.  Brereton.    Capt.  Hay. 

XXVI.  Easphises. 

1. — Copper.    Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  12. 

Obverse  : — Head  as  in  the  Su-HermsBus*  coins. 

Lbobnd:  — KOPCHAo  [Variety,  KOPoNAo]  KOZOTAO  KAA^IZOT. 

Reverse  : — Hercules  as  above. 

Arian  Lboend  i—Lhama  Fhidata  Kt^juUt  Kmobu  Kttshanaymttiffasa,^ 
Monograms,  Arian  dh  with  r.  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zi.,  figs.  10,  11. 

1  [Major  Cunningham,  in  the  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.  of  1854,  p.  709,  tran- 
scribes this  legend  as  follows  :—K%^jula  Ktuasa  Kmhanga  Tutkagiua  MamapidMa. 
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XXVI*.  KOZOLA.  Xadij>he8. 

1.— O  Copper  Bmall  coin.    Plate  xviii.,  figs.  13,  14,  U ;  and  pi.  xxyiii.,  figs.  18, 14. 
Obverse  :~  Youthful  head. 

Legend  :— KoZoAA  KAAA«EL  XOPAN  CT  ZABoT. 
Rbvebse  :  —A  Scjthic  figure. 

Akian  L^OBKD.-Khashanaaa   Yauasa  KuytUa    [Xifyaif/a?]   KaphtoM 

Saehha  dhani  phidasa. 
Monogram,  No.  124.    Some  specimens  add  the  Bactrian  letter  inserted 
in  the  plate  under  No.  125. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xi.,  fig.  14. 

XXVP.    KODES. 

1.— Hemidrachma.    Plate  xiii.,  figs.  11,  12,  13. 
Obvbbsb  : — Barbarously  executed  head  of  king. 

Leoskd  :— KwAoT. 
Kxyebsb  :  —Erect  figure,  with  flames  issuing  from  the  shoulders ;  the  right  hand 
rests  upon  a  spear. 
Legend  :—PAHePoT  MAKAP. 

*Jour.  des  Sav.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  8;  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs. 
1,  2,  3,  6. 

2.— Hemidrachma.    Plate  xxxii.,  figs.  16,  17,  18. 
Obyebsb  :  —Head  as  above. 
RBTEBan :  —  Horse's  head.  K«A. 

*  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  9.     '  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  ix.,  figs.  4, 6, 7. 

XXVII.  VoNOKES  (and  Azab). 
Class  A. 

I  understand  that  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  coins  with  the  above  com- 
bination of  names.  The  specimens  are  engraved  in  his  unpublished  plates,  but  I  do 
not  consider  myself  authorized  to  quote  them  in  any  detail  beyond  this  notice  of  the 
interesting  historical  fact  they  suffice  to  substantiate. 

YoiroirES  (aitd  Spalahobes). 

Class  B. 
l.^Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb  : — ^Azas*  horseman  with  spear  at  the  charge,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :— BASIAEAS  BA2IAEAN  MEFAAoT  oNXlNoT. 
Bxyebse  :— Jupiter  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Abian  Legend  i-^MdMrqfa  Bhrata  Dhrttmikasa  Spalahorgia. 
Monogram,  No.  63^.  Capt.  Robinson. 

•) — ^Hemidrachma.    PL  xv.,  fig.  6.    Similar  types  and  legends. 

Monograms,  6Sb,  126.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  8. 

The  nearly  parallel  epigraph  on  Kozok  Kadaphes'  money  is  transliterated  and 
translated  thju^Kushanprn  lathaata  Kt^tda  Kaphvua  Saehha  dharmapidata,  *  Coin 
of  the  king  of  the  Khusl^ng  Kujala  Kaphsa,  the  crown  of  the  true  Dharma."] 
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2.— a  Copper.    Plate  xv.,  fig.  10. 

Gbtxbsb  :— Hercules,  with  club  and  lion's  skin,  right  hand  raised  to  the  head. 

Lboend:— BA2IAEA2  BA2IAEAN  MEFAAoT  oNaNoT. 
Rbtbbsb:— Minenra,  to  the  left,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,   right  arm 
extended. 
Abian  Lbobnd  :  ^Mdhdrq;'a  £hraia  Dhramiktua  SptUahorata. 
Monograms,  No.  126.     B.I.  126a. 

*  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1835,  pi.  ii.,  iig.  20.   *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  9. 
3.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Ab  in  No.  2. 
Rbvbbsb  .—Device  as  in  No.  2. 

Abian  Lbqbmd  i-^Spahora  Bhrata  Dhtamikaw  Spalakorata. 
Monogram,  126.  Mr.  Brereton. 

Yo^ONES   (Ain>   SPALAaASAHES,  SON   OF   SpALAHOBES. 

Clabs  C. 
1.  -Hemidrachma. 

Obybbsb  :— Azas'  horseman,  with  spear. 

LEOENBi-BA^IAEnS  BASIAEAN  MEFAAoT  oNANoT. 
Rbvbbse  :  —Jupiter,  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Abian  'LEQjani:~-Spalahora  JPutrdsa  Dhramtkata  Spalagadamata. 
Monograms,  British  Museum  coin,  127.    Col.  Sykes,  132a.     Mr.  Brereton, 
48<t,  128,  128a. 

2. — D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Hercules,  as  in  No.  2,  class  B. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEOS  BA2IAEX1N  /uryaAoT  oNONoT. 
Rbybhsb:^ 

Arian  Lbobnd  :  —Spalhora  JPutrdsa  Dhramiasa  (Spalajgadamasa. 

Monogram,  128.  Mr.  Brereton. 

Spalirisbs  and  Azas. 

Class  D. 
1.— Didrachma. 

Obybbsb  : — Azas'  horseman. 

Lbobnd:— BACIAEUJC  MEFAAoT  PnAAIPICoT. 
Rbybbse:— JoYe,  as  aboYe. 

Abian  Lbobnd  :—if(fAdra;VMa  MahdtakoM  Ayata. 

Monogram,  130.  Mr.  Frere. 

») — Hemidrfushma.    Similar  types. 

Monogram,  129,  with  Bactrian  letters,  n.  Mr.  Brereton. 

2.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Azas*  horseman. 

Lbobnd  :-BaCIA£UjC  MEFAAoT  PHAAIPlCoT. 
Rbybbsb  :— a  bow  and  arrow. 

Abian  Lbobnd  I'-^Mdhdrqfasa  MahdtakoM  Jyata. 

Monogram,  127^.  Mr.  Baylcy. 
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Class  Ctf. 
XXYIII.  Spaltbios  or  Spalaoadambs  (alone). 

THB  BBOTHSR  OF  THB  KINO. 

1.— D  Copper.    PI.  XV.,  fig.  9;  pL  zzviii.,  fig.  6. 
Obvsbsb  : — Azas*  horseman. 

Lbobndi—CHAAYPIoC  AIKAIoT  AAEA^oY  ToT  BACIAEIUC 
Bevebsb  : — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock. 

Abian  Lboeitd  : — Spalahora  putrdaa  Dhramiasa  Spalagadamata. 

Monograms,  Nos.  48^,  1270|  128.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yiii.,  fig.  13. 

Class  Da. 

XXIX.  Spalirisbs  (alone). 
1 . — Hemidrachma. 

Obvbbsb  : — Azas*  horseman ;  spear  at  the  charge. 

Leobnd  imperfect:  — BACIAEON  BA FIIAAIPICov* 

Rbvbbsb  : — Neptune  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  bolts. 

Abiax  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdni^<ua Spalirifota. 

Monogram,  48^.  Capt.  Hay. 

2.-0  Copper.    Plate  xt.,  fig.  6  ;  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  7. 
Obvbbsb  : — Feomle  figure,  to  the  left. 

LEOBzm:  -  BACIAEUJN  BACIAEUC  MEFAAOT  PnAAIPICOT. 
Kbvebsb  :  -  Jove  enthroned. 

Akian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajata  Mdhdtakata  Spalirifaia. 
Monograms,  Nos.  131,  131a,  and  IZlb. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  12. 

XXX.  AzAs. 
l.—Didrachma. 

Obvebsb  :  —The  standard  Azas'  type  of  horseman,  to  the  right ;  the  spear  point 
slightly  depressed. 
Leobnd  :— BASIAEHS  BASIAEAN  MEFAAoT  AZoT. 
Rbvebsb:— Female  figure,  with  palm-branch  in  the  left,  and  a  four-pointed 
object  in  the  right  hand,  somewhat  after  the  nature  of  the 
Scythian  monograms,  No.  169,  etc. 
Abian  Lboend  '.—MdMrqfasa  Sqfarqfafa  Makattua  Aj/asa. 
Monogram,  Captain  Robinson,  132,  with  Arian  letters,  mi, 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  vi.,  fig.  12.     *  Jour,  des  Sav.,*  1836,  ii.,  16, 
monogram,  133  with  san, 
*) . — Hemidrachmas. 

Monograms,  No.  133,  with  Arian  letters  bh  and  dh  \  No.  133,  with  the 
word  son ;  No.  38«,  with  severally  63*  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  38a,  with 
a  Greek  A  and  an  Arian  i ;  No.  38a,  with  an  Arian  t  alone ;  No.  134, 
with  an  Arian  si ;  No.  134,  with  dh  and  mi. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  18. 
2. — Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb  :— Horseman,  as  above. 
Rbvbbsb: — Minerva  Promachos,  to  the  left. 

Monograms  86 ;  86,  with  Arian  $  on  obverse ;  86  simple  with  132 ;  133, 
with  the  Arian  word  Ban,  and  No.  63a. 
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k)  . — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms,  BritUh  Museum,  86  ;  Captaia  Bobinson,  86  simple  with  132. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obvebse  : — Horseman,  as  above. 
Reyebsb  :~ Jupiter,  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Monograms,  Capt.  Bobinson,  132a  with  bh.   British  Museum,  132a  with  dh. 

4.— Variety  of  No.  3.    Didrachma. 

Obverse :— Horseman,  as  above,  with  the  Arian  letters  iVt  below  the  horse. 
Reveesb  :~Jove,  with  the  spear  or  sceptre,  triple-pointed,  the  points  diverging 
from  one  centre ;  nimbus  encircles  the  head. 
Monogram,  No.  86. 

6. — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebsb  : — As  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  letters  It. 
Rhterse  :— Jove,  with  triple-pointed  sceptre ;  but  the  right  hand  is  elevated  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  thunderbolt. 
Monog^ms,  No.  860,  with  an  Arian  a.  Captain  Bobinson. 

») . — Hemidrachma.    Variant. 
Obverse  :  — As  above. 

Bevebbe  : — Jupiter  rayed,  to  the  front,  leaning  on  a  spear ;  the  bolto  are  held 
in  the  right  hand  low  down. 
Monogram,  No.  135.  Captain  Bobinson. 

6. — ^Didrachma. 

Obverse:— The  Azas*  horseman,  to  tbe  right,  without  the  spear;  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  above  the  horse's  head. 
Monogram,  an  Arian  s. 
Bevebse:— Minerva,  to  the  right,  helmeted  and  armed  with  buckler;  right 
hand  extended. 
Monograms,  Captain  Bobinson,  62,  with  a.  Lady  KUiot,  double  monogram, 
138  and  139,  without  the  Bactrian  adjunct  of  the  latter.    Mr.  Came's 
collection,  monogram.  No.  141,  with  the  several  Arian  letters  san,  ««',  pi, 
or  dh. 

(6).— Variety. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  as  above,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand  and  bow  behind 

the  saddle. 
Bevebse  : — As  in  No.  G. 

Monogram,  86  simple,  with  133^. 

>) . — Hemidrachma. 

Monogram  86.  Mr.  Bayley. 

b). — ^Variety. 

Beyeesb  :— Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  obverse,  Arian  so ;  reverse,  85.  Mr.  Brereton. 
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7.— Didrachma.    Plate  xWi.,  fig.  17  (^). 

Obvxbsb  : — Honeman,  as  aboye,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand,  bow  at  the  back 

of  the  saddle. 
RsvEBSS : — Standing  figure,  with  spear,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  vi.,  figs.  15,  16  (?),  17. 
British  Museum,  monograms,  38a  with  53,  and  Arian  letters  /,  bu,  dh,  etc. ; 
others,  with  ty  omit  No.  53.  B.I.,  monogram,  obverse,  Arian /t ;  reverse, 
1340  associated  with  536  and  63;  a  second,  reverse.  No.  42  with  136, 
and  an  Arian  dh.  Mr.  Brereton,  obverse,  monogram,  aan ;  reverse,  as  in 
the  first  cited  B.I.  coin. 

a] . — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms,  No.  137,  with  aan ;  a  second;  No.  138,  with  dk  and  a.  Lady 
Elliot.  Mr.  Brereton,  38a  with  Arian  / ;  a  second,  obverse,  Arian  a ; 
reverse,  38a  with  139. 

8. — Didrachma.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  15. 
OByxBSE :~  Horseman,  as  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  ti. 
Reveasb:— Minerva,  with  spear,  to  the  right;  bare  head,  and  right  arm 
extended. 
Monogram,  85  simple  with  133a.     B.I.,  obverse,  monogram,  Arian  ti; 
reverse,  S6b  with  133d. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  13. 
(8).— Variety.     BiUon. 

Reybbse  :— Similar  figure,  with  triple-pointed  spear. 
Monogram,  Arian  ti  and  1346. 

9.— Didrachma.    BiUon.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  16. 
Obvebsb  :— As  above. 

Reverse  :— Neptune,  with  trident,  to  the  front. 
Monogram,  No.  140,  with  ai. 

'  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  14. 
10. — Hemidrachma.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  18. 

OByEBBE : — Horseman,  as  above,  with  bow  and  whip. 

Revebse  : — Minerva,  to  the  front,  armed. with  spear  and  shield,  the  right  arm 
upraised. 
Monograms  185a,  with  aah\  1356  and  Arian  monogram  142,  aa  ahi?  1356 
with  89a.    Another:  obverse,  monogram  a;  reverse,  140a,  with  an  in- 
distinct symbol  like  132.     Miscellaneous :    obverse,  mint-marks  Arian 
letters  «,  /,  ^,  and  ad, 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  19. 
11.— Drachma. 

Oevebse:— King,  standing,  to  the  left;  right  hand  extended,  and  sloped  spear 

on  his  left  shoulder. 
Revebse  : — ^Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  chaplet. 
Monogram,  No.  64. 

10.— D  Copper.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  14. 

Obvebsb  : — Neptune,  treading  on  a  prostrate  figure.    Legend  as  above. 
Revbbse  :— Female  figure,  surrounded  by  branches.    Legend  as  above. 

Monogram,  No.  64.  *  Ariana  Antique,*  pi.  vii.,  fig.  5. 
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Mr.  Brareton  has  a  sapentrock  piece  of  thia  clan,  offering  the  peculiarity 
in  that  the  ohyerse  legend  ezhihits  portions  of  the  epigraph  of  two  dis- 
tinct dies :  it  may  he  represented  in  its  present  state  thu8~SfiTHPo2 
fiaaUiEON  MEFAAoT  AZoT.^ 

11.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :~King,  riding  on  a  Bactrian  camel. 
Keyerbb  :  'Thihetan  y&k  (or  long-haired  hull). 

<  Ariana  Antiqoa,'  pi.  yii.,  fig.  6. 
12.—  D  Copper.    Plate  ni.,  fig.  9. 

Obtbrsb  : — Kiog  on  horsehack,  with  spear  sloped. 
Rbtbbbb  :— Indian  hull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No.  85 ;  85  simple,  with  <,  and  the  four  variants  classed  under 
No.  143.    Another :  ohyerse,  9an ;  reverse,  134  with  at, 

*•  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yii.,  fig.  12. 
13.— n  Copper.    Plate  xv.,  fig.  8. 

Obyebsb:— Hercules,  to  the  front,  with  chaplet  upraised  in  his  right  hand,  and 
cluh  in  the  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  reverse  devices  of 
Demetrius. 
Monogram,  53&. 
Rbvbbbb  :  —Horse,  free,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  mi.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viL,  fig.  7. 

14.— O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  figs.  4,  5. 
Obybbsb  .—Elephant,  to  the  right. 
Revebse  : — Indian  hull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  Nob.  52  with  Arian  a  ;  85  ;  85  simple  with  142a ;  85  simple 
with  132. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  vii.,  fig.  10. 

15.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvi.,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
Obvebbb  .—Humped  hull,  to  the  right. 
Rbvebsb  ;— Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

AniAN  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdrajata  Rq^adiraja»a  Mahatasa  Ayaw. 
Monograms,  132  with  145a,  135a  with  39a,  1356  with  39a,  143&  with  39a, 
144  with  138,  145  with  138, 145  with  146,  1356  with  142,  853  witii  133, 
1343  with  8i. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  8. 

•)— Small  coins.    Similar  types.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  9. 

*>) — a  (?)     *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  3.    Monogram,  a.    Rev.  monogram, /»r. 

16.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvi.,  fig.  10. 

Obvebse  :— Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne. 
REVEBfiB:— Hermes,  standing. 
Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 
Most  common  monogram.  No.  1353  associated  with  142. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  12. 

»  [Some  months  ago  (1857)  Mr.  Bayley  read  an  interesting  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  superstruck  coins  of  Azcs,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Numinnatic  Society.] 
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17._0  Copper.    Plate  xvi.,  fig.  12. 

Obtebsb:— Figure,  Beated  cioss-legged. 
Bbtbbsb  :— Hennes,  standiim. 
Ajuan  Lbgbnii,  as  in  N«.  16. 

MonograniB,  the  combina^ons  entered  in  plate  Ti.e  from  No.  147  to  158. 
<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yii.,  figs.  13, 14. 

•)— Small  coins,  ditto.  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  15. 

18.— O  Copper. 

OBYEBflB :— Female  figure,  clothed  in  Indian  garments,  standing  to  the  front ; 
the  right  arm  is  raised  towards  the  head,  and  the  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  hip. 
Retbbsb  :— Hnmped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  164.    Mr.  Bayley,  monograms  indistinct. 

19.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb:— A  lion,  sejant. 

LaaBND,  blundered  and  unintelligible. 
Bbtkbsb  :— Kude  figure  of  Demeter,  seated. 

Aman  Lbobnd:— JfdA<lr<{^0M Jiifa$a, 

Monogram,  No.  31a,  with  ti,  Mr.  Bayley. 

20.— Q  Copper.    Minute  coin.    Types  similar  to  No.  7. 

Monograms,  Obv.  No.  166,  and  m».    Bey.  No.  38a  and  1011.      Mr.  Bayley. 

21.— O  Copper.    Types  similar  to  D  Copper,  No.  12. 

Monogram  85.  Mr.  Brereton. 

22.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— King  on  horseback,  with  the  right  hand  extended. 

Monogram  124a. 
Rbvebsb  : — Indian  lion  to  the  right. 

Abian  Lbobnd,  imperfect :  ^Mdhdrqfata  Mdhaiata  ....  Ayasa. 

Monogram  indistinct.  Col.  T.  Bush. 

28.— O  Copper. 

Obvebbb  :— Azas*  horseman  with  whip  and  bow. 

Monogram,  167. 
Retxbbb  :— Minerva,  to  the  right;  with  sloped  spear  and  right  hand  extended. 
Abian  LsaBND,  as  in  No.  16. 
Monograms,  group  168. 

24.— O  Copper.    Plate  XTii.,  fig.  22. 

Obtxbbb  : — Horseman,  wi^  right  hand  raised. 

Mon<^;ram  124a. 
Rbvbbsb  :— Demeter,  standing,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  sup- 
'  ports  the  cornucopia. 
AuAV  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdn^ata  Mahatasa  Dhramikata  JRafadiri^am  Ayata, 
Monograms,  No.  166, 166  with  ih^  166a,  166^  166<},  with  Tariants  of  mis- 
cellaneous Bactrian  letters  on  the  field. 

TOL.  II.  14 
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25.— Plate  ii.,  figs.  11,  12. 

Obtebsb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  right.  ^ 

BBTBBaB : — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  left. 

AaiAN  Lbobmd  :  '•'Mdkdr^^aw  Sqf^tir^tua  MakatMa  AyMa, 

'  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  toL  iz.,  p.  876. 

Sl7B-AzAB   (AsPATABXA). 

1.— ©Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Axas*  horseman,  with  right  hand  holding  a  whip. 
LaoBin):— BASIAEXU  BASIAEON  MEFAAoT  AZoT. 
Honognun,  No.  167  {Agt^f), 
Rbybbsb  : — ^Minerva,  helneted,  with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  right;  the  right 
hand  supports  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 
Abzajt  Lbobnd  ;  ^  '^Iindra  Farma  ISard$a  AtpaiarwHua  StruU^a$a  Jm^aUM 

(General  AspaTarma,  son  of  Indra  Varma,  the  yictorioiu). 
Monograms,  No.  169,  with  132,  and  the  seyeral  Arian  letters  entered  in  the 
plate  under  No.  160. 

As  this  catalogue  does  not  profess  to  follow  any  anthoritatiTe  serial  distribution  of 
the  monarchs  comprehended  in  the  general  list,  I  insert  in  this  place,  as  most  suit- 
able, in  obedience  to  typical  order,  ce^^tain  obrious  derivatiyes  from  the  standard 
devices  of  Axes'  mintages,  which  bear  exclusiTely  the  names  and  titles  of  Satraps  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  local  dirisions  of  his  once 
extensiye  dominions,  but  who  refrained  from  arrogating  to  themselTes  the  style  and 
dignity  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Zeiokisas. 

1. — Didrachma.    Plate  xrriii.,  fig.  6. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Azas'  horseman,  with  right  hand  extended,  and  bow  at  the  back  of 
the  saddle. 
Lbobnd  illegible.  Monogram  169. 

Rbvebsb  : — ^King,  standing,  to  the  front ;  supported  by  two  figures  in  the  act  of 
placing  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 
Abian  Lbobxd,  imperfect  at  the  bottom  :— /iAantoM. 
Monogram  161. 

*  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1839,  p.  102.    '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  viii.,  fig,  17. 
Cunningham,  <  Jour  As.  Soc.,  Beng.,'  1864,  pi.  xxxy.,  fig.  1. 

2.— Hemidrachma.    Unique. 

Obtbbsb  : — ^Horseman  as  aboye. 

Lbobnd,  corrupt  :--oNNIIAIT  TIoT  CATPAn  Zf  lONlCoT. 
Monogram  169. 
Bbybrsb  :  —Standing  figure  of  the  king  reoeiying  a  chaplet  from  Demeter  ? 
Abian  Lbobnd:— Jfafi»^«2aM  OhatrapoM  Futnua^  Ohatrapoia  Jilumia$a, 
Monogram,  No.  162, 

Mr.  Bayley.    See  also  Cunningham,  loc.  city  pi.  zzzy.,  fig.  2. 

^  [Cosningham,  <  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Bang.,'  1864,  p.  696.    StraU^tu  is  identified 
with  the  Greet  STponryot .] 
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8.— O  Copper. 

OnmaB :— Indiaa  bull,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd,  corrupt  and  imperfect :  ^TIiAIT  TIT  CATPAII. 
Monogram,  No.  169,  with  §an, 

Aaian  Lsgemd  :—  .  .  .  ptOa  Iharata  Ohatrapata  Jihanataba. 
Monogram  163. 

British  MoMiim,  two  coins,  from  Major  Cnnningham's  ooUeetion. 

4.— D  Copper.    Unique.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  8. 
Obvebsb  : — ^Elephant. 

Lbobnd,  corrupt  and  imperfect :— AHIZIoAAl ZSIUINIC. 

Monogram,  ^. 
Retvbsb  :  -^BdU,  to  the  left. 

Asian  Lbobhd  ,^Mam (Ji)AaMMiM. 

Monogram  as  in  the  plate.  Col.  T.  Bush. 

5. — D  Copper. 

Obvxbsb  :— -Axas'  horseman. 

Lbgend,  imperfect.  Combination  obtained  from  six  specimens  giyes  no 
more  satisfactory  result  than  the  following:— TAToT  ToT  XAPANUC 
A  -  EICa.  Monogram  indeterminate. 

Keyxb8b  :— iSwiAo,  or  Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Ajuan  Lbobnd,  likewise  imperfect  and  incomplete : — OhatrapoM  Bhrata 

Daophaw  AJtasa  Futrtua, 
Monograms,  pra^  X,  etc. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  riii.,  fig.  2 ;  and  Cunningham,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  1854,  p.  696. 


XXXI.  A21LI8AS. 

1.— Didrachma.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  27. 

Obybbbb  : — ^Azas*  horseman,  with  tpear^ 

Lbobnd  :^BA21A£XI2  BASIAEON  MEFAAoT  AZIAlEoT. 
Monogram,  ti. 
Bevebbb  :— Figure,  to  the  left,  holding  the  four-pointed  object  in  the  right,  and 
pahn-branch  in  the  left  hand. 
Asian  Lbobnd  :^Mdhdrqfa§a  B^arqjata  Mahatasa  AyiUthata, 
Monograms,  British  Museum,  138  with  tan  and  bh\  ditto,  134  with  «t. 
British  Museum  monogram,  S  with  ti  and  g,    Capt.  Bobinson,  monogram 
184  with  8%  and  $,    B.  I.  Miscellaneous  Arian  letters,  arn^  n^  M,  dh^  with 
^  and  A  with  tan.  **Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  6. 

*)— Hemidraehma.      Similar  types.      British  Museum  monogram,  132a,  with  t. 
Capt.  BobinsoBy  monogram  2,  with  an  Arian  A. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obybbbb  as  aboTe,  with  Arian  letter  « in  the  field. 

Bbtbbbb  : — Female  figure^  to  the  left,  with  chaplet  and  palm-branch. 

Mon<^;ram,  No.  77.  '  Aiiana  Antiqua,'  pi.  riii.,  ^,  6. 
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3. — Bidraohma.    (145  gn) 

Obyebsb  :— Azas*  honeman,  to  the  right,  with  whip  and  the  bow  fixed  behind 
the  saddle. 
Monogram,  No.  137. 
Ebysbsb  : — BioBcuri,  Btanding  to  the  front,  leaning  on  their  spears.     . 
Ajuan  Lboend  '.^Mdhdrt^fota  Bt^'adin^asa  Mahatata  AyiiithoM. 

Mr.  Bayley.  Col.  Knthall,  Oby.  monogram,  137  with  6,  and  Ber.  164. 

4.— Didrachma.    (142  grs.) 
Obybbbb  as  No.  8. 

Monogram,  187a. 
Rbtsbsb  : — Single  flgnre,  bearded,  clothed  in  skins,  to  the  front ;  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  spear,  the  left  rests  npon  the  sword  hilt. 
Monogram,  No.  165.  Mr.  Bayley.    Mr.  C.  M<Leod. 

5.— D  Copper. 

OsyBBSB : — Standing  figure,  to  the  front  (indistinct),  with  right  arm  extended, 
and  mantle  on  the  left. 
Monogram,  30a. 
Rbybbsb  : — Lion,  as  in  Axes'  cdioe. 

Monogram,  No.  166.    A  second  coin  has  mt  (?) 

Mr.  Bayley.    Capt  Bobinson. 
6.— a  Copper. 

Obybrbb  : — ^Azaa*  horseman,  with  spear  sloped  downwards. 
Bbvbbab  :— Bull,  to  the  left.  Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

British  Museum  monogram,  132  with  mi^  and  traces  of  monogram  125a. 

•)  -Plate  xrii.,  fig.  28. 

Rbybrsb  : — Bull,  to  the  right. 

7. — D  Copper, 

Obtbbsb  :— Azas*  horseman. 
^  Bbybbsb  :— Elephant. 

Abian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdr^'oia  Mahatata  JyUuhoM, 
Monogram,  yariety  of  No.  124,  with  n. 

'  Aiiana  Antiqna,'  pi.  Tiii.,  fig.  7. 
8. — D  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  : — Horseman. 

Bbybbsb  : — Hercules,  seated,  with  club,  and  as  in  Spalyrios*  coins.    (C  a.) 
Abiam  Lbobmd,  as  in  No.  7. 

Monogram,  No.  184.  Mr.  Bayley. 

And  a  second  piece,  167.    Ordinary  monogram.  No.  184,  with  Ariaa  t,  ri^ 
oxH, 
» 

9. — a  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Standing  figure,  to  the  right,  with  the  right  arm  extended  horison- 

tally,  and  holdiug  a  chaplet. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Figure  in  short  tunic,  with  loose  yeil-like  garments  around  the  head, 
etc. 
A&7AN  Legend,  imperfect :—  .  .  .  jaw  3iahata9a  AyUuluua. 

Mr.  Bayley. 
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XXXn.  SoxBB  Mbqas. 
1.— O  Copper. 

0BVBB9B : — ^Bost  of  king,  with  crested  helmet,  to  the  left;  the  right  hand  holds 
an  arrow. 
Monogram,  No.  168,  with  the  Arian  letters  H,  in  front  of  the  profile. 
Bbtessb  : — Azas'  type  of  horseman,  eleyating  a  small  object  like  a  cross. 
Leobnd:— BATIACV  BAClAfYCON  Ca>THP  MCrAC. 
Monogram,  No.  168.  Mr.  Bayley. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  ix.,  figs.  8, 10. 
2.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  26. 

OsYBBaB :  —Bust  of  king,  with  rayed  head ;  the  right  hand  holds  either  a  jayelin 
with  pennons,  or  a  simple  dart 
Monogram,  No.  168. 
Retbbse  :  —As  above. 

Monogram,  No.  168.  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs.  11  to  19. 

There  are  nnmerous  subordinate  varieties  of  this  type  of  coin,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  particularize  in  this  place.  But  I  may  notice  that  tiie  degraded  Greek 
sigmas,  which  have  heretofore  usually  been  rendered  by  a  square  C,  are,  in 
these  mintages,  indifferently  interchanged  with  the  equally  debased  C  on  the 
different  specimens. 

8.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  23. 

OBYXBaB : — Kihg  on  horseback,  to  the  right. 

Lboxnd:— BACIAEY  BACIA(Ta>N  COrTHP  M^FAC. 
REYBBSEr—A  male  figure,  with  flat  helmet  and  fillet,  casting  incense  upon  a 
small  altar. 
Abiax  LsttBiO) :  ^Mdhdrq/'tua  S^fadirt^'oia  Mdhatata  Tradatasa, 
Monogram,  ^t.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs.  20,  21,  22. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obyebsb  :— Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  168. 
Revbbsb  : — Standing  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  staff  or  spear  in  the  left  hand, 
and  what  may  possibly  be  intended  for  the  thunderbolt  in  the 
right. 
Gbbbk  Lboemd  (imperfect).  Mr.  Bayley. 

XXXII».   Kadphibeb. 
1. — Gold.    Unique. 

Obvbbsb:— King,  seated  after  the  Oriental  fashion  (cross-legged)  on  clouds. 
He  holds  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  small  flames  ascend  from  his 
shoulders;  he  wears  a  Scythic  cap  surmounted  by  a  single- 
centred  trident. 
Lbobkd:-BACIAETC  ooHMo  KAA«CHC. 
Monogram,  169. 
RsvEBas :— Siva  and  his  boll  (Nandi) ;  flames  rise  from  the  divinity's  head ;  he 
holds  a  trident  in  his  right  hand. 
Asian  Legend  i-^Mdhdnn^aw  Jiqfadin^'Ma  aarvaloga  Inuuiata  MaAinuutasa 

hapinasoM, 
Monogram,  169.  Captain  Robinson. 
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2.--Gold. 

Obtxbsb  i^Eing,  seated  on  an  Eaitem  throne,  with  a  floirer  in  his  right  hand. 

Legend  and  monogram  as  abore. 
Betbbbb:— Devioo  as  No.  1. 
Monogrami  ditto. 

'  Jonr.  des  Sav./  1834,  pL  fig.  7.    '  Ariaaa  Antiqua,'  pL  z.,  fig.  5i 
and  pi.  zzi.,  fig.  17. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  coins  of  Eadphises  in  this  pUoe, 
as  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  Bactiian  series.  It  will  be  sofflcient  to  refer  to 
the  types  abeady  figured  and  described  by  Prinsep,^  and  the  additional  speci- 
mens engrared  in  the  *  Ariana  Antiqna.*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  and 
other  Indo-Scythian  coins  are  known  only  in  gold  and  copper,  the  single 
supposed  silver  specimen  in  the  E.I.H.*  haying  proved  to  be  of  copper 
plated  over ! 

XXXIII.    GONDOPHARES/ 

1.^0  Copper.    Plate  xliii.,  fig.  15. 

Obybbbb  :— Azas*  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BACIAECOC  BACIAEOlN  FoNAo^APoT. 
Monogmm,  No.  170. 
Rbybbsb  :— Figure,  with  trident 

Arian  Lbobnd  I'^Mdhdn^'a  BtQwrt^a  MahaUua  Oadaphara§a.^ 
British  Museum  coin.    Monogram,  No.  171. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua'  (billon  coin),  pi.  t.,  fig.  16. 


>  [PI.  Till.,  fig.  4 ;  pi.  zzii.,  figs.  1,  2,  8.] 

*  [*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  x.,  figs.  7  to  21.] 

*  [*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  xi.,  fig.  9.] 

*  [An  enquiry  of  considerable  interest  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  name 
preserved  on  these  coins,  so  loug  veiled  from  European  intelligence,  in  virtue  of  the 
almost  literal  identity  it  bears  to  the  designation  of  the  king  mentioned,  in  certain 
old  church  legends,  as  the  ruling  potentate  of  India  at  the  period  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  coincidence  in  the  appellation  is  certainly  remarkable, 
though  there  is  a  defect  in  the  primary  authority  lor  the  statement,  a  difficulty  in 
regani  to  the  correspondence  of  the  site  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the 
needful  accordance  of  the  epochs  of  the  legendary  ana  the  numismatically-certified 
monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  belong  to  a  date  prior  to  our  era  j  but,  for  the 
reconcilement  of  this  last  obstacle,  there  is  a  fairly  open  margin  afforded  by  the  suc- 
oessional  coins,  which  in  themselves  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  the  name  of 
Oondophares  was  not  posthumously  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  dynastic  title.  The 
following  heads  of  sentences  will  indicate  the  leading  combinations  deposed  to  by  the 
*  Le^noa  Aurea,'  p.  83  : — *  Thomas  apostolus  cum  esset  apud  CsBsaream,  apparuit  ei 
dommus  dicens :  rex  Indiie  Gundoferus,  ete.,  p.  85.  Post  hsoc  autem  apostolus  et 
Abbanes  ad  regem  Indiie  pervenerunt  .  .  .  Gad  frater  re^  ete.,  p.  87.  Post 
hoc  autem  in  superiorem  Indiam  abiif. — 'Jacobi  a  Yoraeme  Legenda  Aurea.' 
Dresden,  1846.  Cf,  also  'Lombardica  Historia'  (1490),  Kercher;  pp.  122  and 
91  severally  of  the  jPrench  and  Latin  editions  of  his '  China,'  ete. ;  dso  Assemain's 
erudite  rectifications,  pp.  30  and  691,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  part).] 

s  [The  Arian  orthography  of  this  name  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  the  different 
mintages  of  diverse  types,  but  even  in  pieces  having  similar  standard  devices :  among 
the  latter,  belonging  to  class  No.  1, 1  note  Oondaphrata^Gudupha^  ete.] 
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2.— O  Copper. 

OwnoBE :— Ai  aboie. 

LBOSEn>:^*BAii:aA£a>G  BACIAEOIN  MEFAAoT  TNAO*ffPPoT. 
Bbtbbsb  >^l£uiarfa,  armad^  to  the  right. 

ABiAir  Lbobkd  :^  JfdAdrii^s  JEU^adirt^  JVadata  ....  Qadtpluarua, 
MoBognm,  No.  134^  with  172. 

Mr.  Brereton.    '  Ariana  Ajutiqua,'  pi.  y.,  fig.  17. 
8.— O  Copper. 

Obvebab  : — Afl  aboTe. 

BimmaB :— Male  fignie,  with  apear,  to  the  righ^ 

Monograms,  Nt>.  134^  with  173  {t  vAphre),  No.  171  with  166a. 

<  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  t.,  fig.  18. 
4.— D  Copper.    (Type  aa  in  pL  zxviii.,  fig.  16 ;  and  pi.  xzxii.,  fig.  14). 

OBYEBflB :  --King,  on  horseback ;  to  his.firont  is  seen  Victory,  presenting  a  chaplet. 

Lbobitd  :— BACIAEo «APoT  (?}.    ['Ariana  Antiqua'  coin,  «APoT 

/mFAAoT  roNAA.] 
Bbybbsb  :-- Centre  derice,  the  monogram  figured  under  No.  170,  pL  lid, 

Abian  LBaBSTD  i^Mdkd  ....    Dhaga  .  . .  t a  ApratihaUua    Ja  .  ,  .  ,  m 

Oudaphariua, 
Monograms,  Arian  letters.  No.  63  and  ion. 

Mi.  Bayley.    <  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  xzi.,  fig.  16. 
6.— O  Copper.* 

OsmaB : — ^Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  contour  similar  to  the  Pakorea'  busts. 

Lbobndb  imperfect.    B.  B.,  etc. 
Kevsbsb  :  ^Victory,  with  chaplet. 

Abiam  Lboend  '.'—Mdhdrqfoia  £qfadirqfa»a  MakaUua  Oudaphmra 

Monogram,  ^m,  and  an  indistinct  Arian  letter.  Mr.  Bayley. 

6.— O  Copper.    Hate  iviii.,  figs.  6-8. 

OBYBB8B:«Headofking,totheright,greatlybarbarised.   [THPoC  TNAO^EPP.] 
Rbyebbb  :— Victory,  as  in  No.  6. 

Abiam  Lboend  : — Mdhdrt^aia  Godapha  .  m  IhuUiUua, 

Mr.  Brereton. 
7.— O  Copper.    Small  barbaric  coin. 

Obtbbsb  :->Rude  filleted  head,  to  the  right. 

Abbreviated  Greek  legend,  BACl  BAG  .  .  .  T. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Rude  figure  of  Thessalian  Minerra,  to  the  right. 
Ajuan  Lboend: — Sqfadirqfata  MahaUua  Godapharoia. 
Monogram,  Arian  rtri  and  hd  or  ho. 

XXXTY.  ABBALeASBS. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obybbbb  :— King's  bust  to  the  right,  as  in  the  Pakores*  type. 

Lboend  :—  . .  .  lAEUJC  CUTHPoC  A  . . . . 
Reterbb  .—Figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right  (of  good  execution). 

A&iAN  Lboend  :-^DradaUua  Mdhdrqfata  Abdaga^aaa.  Mr.  Brereton. 

'  [There  is  an  interesting  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from  India  bj 
Captain  Hollings,  typically  connected  with  the  above,  which  desenres  mention  in  thu 
place. — O  Copper.  Obv. — Bust  of  king  to  the  left,  wearing  the  Parthian  tiara.  Imper- 
fect legend,  in  corrupt  Greek,  BACIAET.  i^M'.*— Figure  of  Victory,  as  in  No.  6.  Greek 
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2.— O  Copper. 

Obybbbb  :— Aztt*  honeman,  to  the  right,  with  flat  cap  and  flowing  flUet;  hand 
vpraiied. 
Lboenb,  corrapt:— BAKIAEToNToI  BASIAEO^NT  ABAATASoT. 
Monogram,  170. 

A  ooin  in  the  B.  I.  gives  the  name  ABAATASoT.    Ber.  monogram,  39^ 
with  l7Aby  etc. 
Rkvbbsb  :~£rect  figure,  to  the  right;  head-dreiB  as  on  the  ohTene,  with  ipear, 
hand  extended. 
Asian  Lbobnd  i—Oodophara  Bhrada  Fvtrata  MdhdrtQuta  Abda^a^aia, 
[Coin]  'of  Gondophara's  brother's  son,  M&hfcraja  Abdagaaea.' 

Capt.  Robinson,  39^  with  Arian  monogram,  No.  174  {Sakre  or  Sttpkn), 

Some  of  the  coins  of  this  series  modify  the  obverse  legend.  It  is  nsnaUy  in 
oormpt  and  bungled  Greek,  and  difficult  to  make  sense  of;  bat  it  clearly 
accords  with  the  substance  conveyed  in  the  Arian  legend  above  transcribed, 
in  defining  the  nepotal  relationship  of  Abdalgases.  A  collation  of  three  speci- 
mens (B.  I.)  produces  the  following  imperfect  version— BACIAETA  dAAA 
PTNAMEPo  AAEA^lAEujC.  The  Reverse  legend  is  also  uncertain  in  the 
different  specimens,  adding,  at  times,  the  titles  of  Ihuhtoia  and  DAtmimm 
after  the  M&h&raja.    Monogram,  176. 

3.~0  Copper.    Similar  types. 

LE0BN06,  imperfect  [IoI«EPo  AA£A«l]  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of 
l^adaUua  before  the  name  on  the  reverse.  Mr.  Brereton. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obybbbb  :— Horseman,  to  the  left. 

Rbvbbsb  :— Figure  as  in  No.  1,  without  the  cap.  Major  Cunningham. 

•}~Small  ooin.    Mr.  Bayley. 

6.— O  Copper. 

Obybbab  :  —As  No.  2.  Monogram,  No.  145  with  t 

Rbvbbsb  :  —Erect  figure,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  1340,  with  Greek  AP  and  Bactrian  t.  Mr.  Bayley. 

Sub-Abdaga8E6  Sasak. 
1. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  as  in  No.  2.    Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram,  No.  170,  with  p.    My  *  Cabinet,'  170,  and  b, 
Rbvbbsb:— Figure  as  above,  No.  2. 

Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdrt^'aaa  Mahatam  TriuUUata ^  Oodaphrata 

Seuata. 
Monogram,  No.  159,  with  ^  and  small  letters,  p,  shy  etc,  in  the  field.    Mr. 
Bayley,  j»,  pi^  etc.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi  v.,  fig.  20. 

legend  imperfect,  but  the  name  or  title  reads  clearly  CANABAPoT.  CjT.  .£lii 
Spartiani— Lugduni  Bat.  mdclxi,  p.  23 ;  and  Kercher,  pp.  80,  French  edit,  59, 
Latin  edit.  I'^ammoutres  f 

^  [Major  Cunningham  renders  the  doubtftd  word  here  omitted  as  Deva-hadata 
(Sanskrit,  ^^  ^If  Dwa^hridya),  God-hearted,  9wrpowos.  '  Jour.  A.  Soc.  Beng.,> 
1864,  p.  713.] 
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2— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Axas'  honemaa. 

Revebsb  :« Japitor,  holding  a  fignn  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Abian  Lboend  : — Mdhdrqfata  Saeeha  J)ha{mapida$a)  Sattua  [Cnnninghain]. 
Monogram,  No.  184«,  with  Greek  AP  and  Arian  t. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  t.,  figs.  19,  20. 

XXXY.  AssiLCSs. 

I  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  coins  of  Araaoes  from  Major  Cimningham's 
paper  in  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bang./  toI.  xL,  1842,  p.  136. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obtebsb  : — ^A  hoTseman,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BACIAfVONTOC  BACIAfCON  AIKAloT  APCAKoT. 
Rbybbsb  : — ^Type  obliterated. 

Abian  Lbobnd  : — B^dhdn^OMa  Sqfdr^foia  Mctkatasa  AtAshaktua  Tradatatm, 

2.— O  Copper. 

Obtbkbb  : — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Lboend,  Imperfect ;— BAKI  .  .  OT  APlAKoT. 
BETBBaB :— Male  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  small  figure  in  his  right  hand. 
Ajuam  Lboend  : — Mdhdrqjar^fata  .  .  .  AijihahakoM^, 

XXXVI.  Pakokes. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obtebsb :— Bearded  head,  to  the  left;   the  hair  is  elaborately  curled  and 
arranged  after  the  Persian  fashion. 
Lboend  :— BACIAffTC  BACIXMir  IIAKoPHC. 
Reybbbb  :— Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  right 

Arian  Lboend  : — MdAdrt^a§a  Bt^adm^oia  Mahatata  Fakurasa. 
Monograms,  Nos.  177,  178,  composed  of  Bactrian  letters,  with  the  addi- 
tional foot-stroke  peculiar  to  the  style  of  writing  in  use  on  these  coins. 
<  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bang.,'  toI.  xL,  pi.  fig.  11. 

XXXYIII.   Okthagites. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  hair  is  arranged  after  the  Persian 
fashion  on  the  Pakores*  deyioe. 
Legend  (corrupt)  :— BACIAEYC  BACIAECON  MEFAC  oPeArNHC. 
BEyBBSB :— -Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  fillet. 

Legend  (imperfect)  '.—{Mdhdrqfata  f)  Mahatata  Oudvpharant .... 
British  Museum.    Bactrian  monograms,  ffu  and  go. 
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[Article  XXI.  completes  the  series  of  James  Prinsep's 
original  essays.  The  subjoined  paper  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  is  reproduced  from  the  *  Journal  of  the  Aisiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  December,  1838,  as  introductory  to,  and 
partially  illustrative  of,  my  author's  latest  artistic  contribution 
to  Indian  numismatics, — an  engraving  which  he  himself  was 
not  spared  to  comment  on  in  the  text  of  the  Journal  for  whose 
pages  it  was  designed.^] 

^  [The  seTeniiee  of  this  connexion,  at  the  time  deemed  only  temnorair,  is 
recorded  in  the  subjoined  proceeding  of  the  'Asiatic  Society  of  ^en^;ai,'  which, 
however  intentionally  compfimentary,  does  but  scant  justice  to  the  position  James 
Prinsep  achiered  for  the  Society  itseu,  in  association  with  the  journal  of  which  he  is 
here  recognised  as  the  editor]  :— 

Extract  from  the  proceeidings  of  the  *  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  Wednesday 
evening,  the  Uth  November,  1838.  The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan/Fresident,  in  the 
chair.— Before  proceeding  to  the  general  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President  rose 
and  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Itf r.  James  Prinsep, 
the  substance  of  which  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  every  member  of  tioe 
Society,  for  every  one  must  feel  the  loss  the  Society  luid  suffered  in  the  departure  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  He  assured  the  meeting,  however,  and  he  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  before  his  departure, 
that  this  gentleman's  absence  from  India  would  be  but  for  a  snort  period,  and  that  on 
his  return  he  would  be  ready  to  take  the  same  interest^  and  to  dii^lay  the  same  teal 
and  anxiety,  which  had  so  nonorablj  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  he  had  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Society.  The  President  said  that 
the  objects  of  the  Society  had,  under  Mr.  Prinsep's  able  superintendence,  been 
prosecuted  with  a  vigour  which  had  added  largely  to  its  credit  and  reputation ;  and 
that  the  results  produced  in  eveij  department  of  science  and  literature,  for  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  chiefly  to  its  Secretary's  activity  and  varied  powers,  had  sus- 
tained its  character  in  a  maimer  rivallinjg  the  periods  when  it  derived  renown  from 
the  labours  of  a  Jones,  a  Colebrooko,  ana  a  Wilson.  The  President  took  occasion  to 
add,  that,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  on  his  proposition,  the  name  of  the 
Society  had  been  associated  with  a  monthlv  periodical,  established  by  the  late  Captain 
Herbert,  originally  under  the  name  of  *  Gleanings  in  Science.'  The  work  was  after- 
wards extended  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Prinsep  himself;  and  at  his  sugvestion 
it  was  resolved,  in  1831,  that  so  long  as  this  periodical  should  be  conducted  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Sociebr,  it  should  bear  the  title  of  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Socielr ;' 
under  that  name  it  had  been  since  continued  by  Mr.  Prinsep  with  very  distinguisned 
success  to  the  present  day.  The  Society  had  no  property  m  the  *  Journal,'  and  no 
right  to  prevent  Mr.  Pnnsep  from  separating  it  again  from  the  Society,  and  con- 
ducting it  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  (Sir  E.  Ryan) 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  James  Prinsep  had  made  arrangements  for  its  being  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  present  year  frx)m  materials  in  hand;  and  after  that  he  meant 
that  hit  series  should  be  closed ;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Society's  continuing 
the  periodical  by  the  same  name,  under  other  management,  as  a  concern  quite  inde- 
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It  has  been  already  aimounoed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
extensiye  ooUectiozis  of  coins  and  other  relics  made  by  Mr,  Hasson,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  and  Dr.  Lord,  were  on  their  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  were  likely  to  ML  shortly  under  the  examination  of  the  Editor. 
He  felt  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  was  paid  to  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  lost  portions  of  Indian  and  Bactrian  history  by  means  of  the  coins  . 
and  inscriptions  still  extant  in  the  language  and  with  the  superscrip- 
tions and  dates  of  the  r&jas  of  those  times,  that  collectors  in  all  parts  of 
India  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  his  inspection  whateyer  they 
lighted  upon  as  unusual,  and  sought  his  reading  and  interpretation  of 
the  l^^ends,  emblems,  and  inscriptions,  which  baffled  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  pandits  and  antiquarians  of  the  vicinity.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  happy  discoyeries  made  by  him  in  this  line,  coins  and 
tr^:iscripts  of  inscriptions  came  in  from  all  quarters,  from  Assam  and 
Aya  to  Bokhdra  and  Sindh,  and  from  Ceylon  northward  to  Nepal.  The 
possession  of  the  rich  store  of  materials  thus  accumulated  gave  facilities 

pendent.  Now,  he  (the  Prerident)  betiered  that  aU  the  memben  of  the  Society 
would  regret  exceedingly  that  a  periodical  bo  established,  and  which  had  acquired 
Boch  credit  and  consideration,  should  be  discontinued.  He  trusted  that  it  womd  be 
resumed  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  himself  when  he  returned  to  India ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  should  submit  to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  making  some  arrangement  to  carry  it  on  during  Mr.  Prinsep's  absence. 
Baring  premised  thus  much,  the  President  stated  that  he  should  read  to  the  meeting 
Mr.  James  Frinsep's  letter,  placing  the  situation  of  Secretary  at  their  disposal :  but, 
as  he  had  no  douot  it  would  be  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  desire  to 
retain  Mr.  Prinsep  in  official  connection  with  the  Society,  he  should  not  consider  this 
letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  but  should  propose  a  resolution,  and  submit  arranc;e- 
ments  founded  upon  it,  which  would  enable  Mr.  Prinsep  to  resume  the  office  on  nis 
return  to  India.    The  President  then  read  the  following  letter  :— 

To  the  Son.  Sir  Edwasd  Rtak,  Kt,,  Pretident  of  the  Aeiatie  Society. 

HOK.  SlB, 

Being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  proceed  to  sea  and  eyentually  to  Europe,  I  have  taken  my 
passage  on  board  the  ^Herefordshire/  -with  the  intention  of  being  abecnt  nrom  the  country  for 
two  or  perhaps  three  yeara.  I  am  thvM  under  the  necessity  of  placing  at  the  di'^Kwal  ox  the 
Society  the  situation  orbits  Secretary,  -which  I  hare  filled  for  five  years. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  thus  separate  myself  from  a  body  -with  whom 
I  haye  been  associated  in  labours  of  much  interest  and  utiUty.  whose  fiirour  has  encouraged  my 
M»l,  and  through  whose  credit  and  reputatioi  in  the  world  I  haye  obtained  the  means  of 
maldng  generally  known  my  own  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  my  not  unsuccessfol 
cndeayouTB  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  the  country  to  whose  service  we  sre  devoted. 

But  the  disability  of  sickness  is  an  accident  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  ttom  which  Uiero 
is  no  resource,  but  in  temporazy  departure  to  a  better  climate.  I  am  thus  compelled  to  leave 
my  inoompleto  labours  to  be  perfected  by  others,  and  to  relinquish  the  place  I  have  held  in  the 
Society,  that  provision  may  oe  made  for  its  competent  discharge  under  ^e  failure  of  my  own 
power  of  longer  rendering  xtaeful  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ete. 
Ut  ITovemier,  1888.  (Signed)  Jambs  Pbihsbp. 

Proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cumin,  and  unanimously  resolved : 
That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep  be  not  accepted ;  but  the  Society  hope 
that  he  will  return  to  resume  the  situation  of  Secretary,  which  he  had  flUed  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society  for  a  period  of  five  years.— Hesolved :  That  the  President 
communicate  to  Mr.  James  Prinsep  the  desire  of  the  Society,  that  he  shall  not  con- 
sider himself  as  haying  vacated  the  situation  of  Secretary ;  and  express  the  hope  that, 
on  his  retom  to  India,  he  will  resume  the  situation  of  Secretary. 
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of  compariBon  and  coUatioii  which  were  doubtless  a  main  cause  of  his 
success ;  but  the  study  and  exertions  required  for  the  satis&ction  of 
these  numerous  references  to  his  individual  skill,  although  entered 
upon  with  a  zeal  participated  only  by  those  who  have  achieved  much, 
and  feel  that  there  is  yet  more  within  their  reach  which  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  discoyeries,  were  too  severe  for  the  climate  of 
India,  and  the  Editor's  robust  constitution  sunk  at  last  under  the  in« 
oessant  labour  and  close  attention  given  to  these  favorite  studies  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  richest  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
relics,  that  had  oyer  been  got  together  in  India,  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  Calcutta^  as  materials  for  maturing  the  results  he  had  achieyed. 
The  collections  of  Mr.  ICasson  were  forwarded  fix>m  Bombay  in  the 
John  Adam,  which  reached  Calcutta  only  in  the  course  of  the  past 
December.  There  are  of  these  coins  from  four  to  six  thousand,  besides 
the  contents  of  several  topes,  and  casts  of  figures  of  Budh,  with  various 
other  remains  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  collection  was  by  order  of 
Government  Itdd  upon  the  table  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting 
of  January,  1839 ;  but  the  members  present  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  late  Secretary,  and  likewise  of  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Y.  Tregear, 
and  Colonel  Stacy,  there  were  no  persons  in  Calcutta  to  whom  the 
examination,  arrangement,  and  report  upon  the  coins  and  relics  could 
be  committed  with  confidence.  They  came  therefore  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  to  recommend  their  being  forwarded  without  delay  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  Honorable  Court  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sub^ 
mitting  them  to  the  j^ispection  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  jointly  with  Dr.  Wilson,  the  librarian  at  the  East  India  House, 
and  so  the  ends  of  science  and  of  antiquarian  research  would  be  most 
effectually  answered. 

The  care  of  this  magnificent  collection,  which  is  large  enough  to 
supply  all  the  museums  in  Europe,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cracroft,  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  there  is 
ground  for  hoping  that  under  his  superintendence  a  catalogde  may  yet 
be  made  before  he  takes  his  final  departure  for  England.  The  articles 
have  come  round  in  bags  without  any  separate  lists,  and  in  one  bag 
there  are  about  two  thousand  copper  coins. 

But,  independently  of  Mr.  Masson's  collection,  another  numbered 
by  thousands  has  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  McLeod,  the  In- 
spector General  of  Hospitals  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  India.  This 
consists  partly  of  coins  of  all  metals,  but  there  are  also  several  seals 
and  gems  of  different  stones  cut  with  a  great  variety  of  emblems  and 
devices.     All  these  are  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  have  arrived 
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for  deposit  and  custody  as  well  as  for  inspectioii ;  they  are  therefore 
still  available  for  the  curious,  and  will  continue  so  until  Sir  A.  Bumes 
shall  send  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  We  cannot  ourselves  under- 
take the  particular  examination  of  these  relics  so  as  to  give  the  detailed 
description  they  deserve.  A  selection  from  the  coins  had,  however, 
previously  been  made  at  Simla,  and  those  deemed  most  curious  being 
forwarded  by  the  dawk  arrived  fortunately  before  the  departure  of  our 
Editor.  Amongst  them  is  that  most  curious  coin  of  Dr.  Lord,  with 
the  head  of  Eucratides  on  one  side,  and  of  both  his  parents  on  the 
other,  a  drawing  of  whidi  is  exhibited  in  plate  xlii.  From  the  other 
selected  coins  tiius  transmitted,  a  plate  was  prepared  by  the  Editor, 
which  was  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  an  article  he  designed  giving 
in  our  last  October  number.  The  plate  remains,  and  we  attach  it  to 
this  article,  that  the  curious  who  have  followed  our  Editor  to  the  length 
of  his  past  researches  may  see  the  objects  which  he  deemed  worthy  of 
fresh  illustration  in  the  field  of  Indo-Bactrian  numismatology.  If  the 
'Herefordshire,'  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage,  had  touched  at 
Madras,  or  had  put  into  Mauritius,  or  had  met  a  vessel  at  sea,  we 
might  have  hoped  for  the  comments  promised  on  this,  as  on  two  other 
plates  which  we  also  intend  to  give,  and  shall  separately  refer  to.  But 
the  time  approaches  when  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  series 
will  be  expected,  and  we  can  no  longer  defer  the  publication,  under 
the  doubtful  expectation  of  receiving  the  desiderated  paper  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  coins  and  gems  therefore  in  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes's  collection  we  can  at  present  make  no  use,  but  we  hold  them 
in  deposit  for  the  examination  of  others,  and«  to  await  his  further 
instructions.  We  must  be  content  at  present  to  give  the  plate  referred 
to,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  numbered  xliii.,  together  with  isuch  brief 
reading  of  the  names,  as  a  Tyro  of  Indian  numismatics  might  be  ex- 
pected with  the  aid  of  the  alphabets  to  supply.  The  plate  is  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  coins  of  date  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Grecian  art, 
with  the  Grecian  alphabet,  into  the  mints  of  that  country.  The 
legends  are  in  the  ancient  No.  1  character  of  the  then  universal  Falf 
language,  with  Bactrian  characters  in  some  instances  on  the  obvtrse, 
or  intermixed.  The  names  and  emblems  on  these  coins  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  learned. 

Along  with  Sir  A.  Bumes's  coins,  Dr.  McLeod  brought  to  Calcutta 
a  very  singular  relic  obtained  by  Dr.  Lord  at  Badakhsh&n,  and  which 
is,  we  believe,  destined  for  the  British  Museum.  The  relic  in  question 
is  an  ancient  patera  of  silver,  embossed  in  the  interior  in  very  high 
relief,  and  representing,  with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  classic  mythology, 
the  procession  of  Bacchus.     The  god  himself  sits  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
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hameased  females  with  a  drinkiiig  cup  in  hb  hand.  A  &t  infinity 
SilenuB,  stands  in  firont,  and  there  is  a  female  figure  sitting  on  the 
after  comer  of  the  car,  which,  from  its  disproportionate  size,  we 
imagine  to  be  the  carved  elbow  of  the  seat  on  which  the  god  reclines. 
There  are  also  two  winged  cupids  in  attendance,  one  flying  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  which  a  fillet  is  attached,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  infant  Silenus ;  and  the  other  on  the  foreground  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  car,  as  if  employed  in  pushing  it  on.  The  car  is 
followed  by  a  dancing  Hercules,  distinguishable  by  the  club  and  lion 
skin.  The  heads  of  this  figure  and  of  the  Bacchus  are  both  wanting, 
owing  probably  to  their  having  been  of  gold,  or  thought  so,  while  the 
rest  of  the  patera,  being  only  of  silver  g^t,  has  escaped  similar  viola- 
tion. The  gilding,  however,  is  mostly  worn  away  from  long  use,  and 
in  one  part  the  side  of  the  cup  is  actually  worn  through.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstance  of  the  main  figure  beiiig  represented 
with  a  cup  in  hand,  its  identity  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus  is  proved 
by  the  vines  circumpendent,  and  by  the  figure  of  a  tiger  standing 
prominently  out  in  the  fore-ground  and  drinking  out  of  a  wine  jar. 

This  patera  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Lord,  who  is  also  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  double-headed  coin  of  Eucratides,  the  original  apparently 
from  which  the  plate  of  a  similar  coin  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's  '  Peri- 
plus;'  but  the  double  head  is  there  represented  as  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  With  a  liberality  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  these 
unique  relics  have  been  gratuitously  appropriated  by  the  finder,  or  are 
intended  to  be  so,  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  most  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  science,  Dr.  Lord  not  desiring  to  retain  them  as  isolated  trophies 
of  his  own  good  fortune  in  the  field  of  research  and  discovery. 

I  fear  we  must  not  look  upon  this  piece  of  plate  as  affording  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Badakhshdn,  where  it  was  found,  at 
any  particular  epoch.  That  it  is  of  high  antiquity  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  condition  of  the  metal,  as  weU  as  from  the  design ;  but  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  published  amongst  Arian's  works,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  opyvpci^fiaTa,  %,$.  articles  of  silver  plate,  were  a 
staple  import  from 'the  west,  for  exchange  against  the  productions  of 
India.  At  Minnagarh,  upon  the  Indus,  it  is  further  stated  by  the 
author  of  that  treatise  that  he  himself  presented  to  the  rdja  ffapvnfia 
apTfVfmfuiTa,  valuable  pieces  of  plate,  in  order  to  secure  his  favor,  and 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  of  trade.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believe 
that  the  patera  must  have  been  brought  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
and  either  presented  in  like  manner,  or  sold  to  some  sovereign  of 
Bactria,  by  a  merchant  desiring  similar  privileges  of  trade  in  that 
country.     That  it  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  is  evident  from  the 
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worn  condition  it  now  presents ;  but  for  how  many  it  was  in  nse,  and 
for  how  many  it  lay  treasored  in  royal  or  other  repositories,  is  more 
than  may  now  be  conjectured. 

INDO-BACTRIAN  COINS. 

Spedfloatioii  of  ooins  in  plate  zHt. 

1.  Obybbsb  :  Armed  figure  standing  with  a  clab  or  ipear ;  no  inBcription. 
Bevebub  :  Elephant  with  rider.    Bactrian  inicription,  Sqfata ;  rest  not  deci- 
pherable. 

2.  Obtebsb  :  Woman  and  deer,  with  inscription  not  l^ble :  emblem,  etc. 
Rbybbsb  :  Tree  and  moontain ;  with  emblems.    [See  anUj  toI.  i.,  p.  201.] 

3.  Obysbsb  :  Man  and  bull ;  same  emblem  as  No.  2 ;  and  MahdrdjoM  Mahabhatata 

in  old  P6]f  clearly  l^ble,  but  the  name  to  the  left  baffles  us. 
Bbvebbb  :  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2,  and  MaKdr4^iua  clearly  legible 
in  Bactrian  at  the  bottom. 

4.  OBYEBaB :  Same  device  as  No.  %  and  same  emblem ;  St^  Sajaaa  MaghadatOM 

in  old  P61t 
Rbtebsb  :  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2 ;  Mahdn^ftaa  in  Bactrian ;  the 
rest  not  legible. 

5.  A  laiger  coin ;  the  same  device  on  both  sides  as  No.  8 ;  obverse  defaced. 
Rbvebsb  :  Mahdrtff'osa  in  Bactrian  characters. 

6.  Obvebsb:  Boll  and  emblem;  no  letters. 

Ebvbbbb  :  Same  emblems  as  Nos.  2,  8,  and  4,  with  addition  of  a  wheel :  very 
peculiar. 

7.  Obvbbbb  :  Beer  and  man,  with  emblems ;  St^  Kmumiata  in  old  P6l£. 
Bbvebsb  :  Same  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

8.  Obvbbsb:  Deer  and  woman ;  Mahdr^iatavuViDi. 
Bevebsb  :  Same  as  No  2 ;  no  inscription. 

9.  Obvbbsb:  Deer  and  man;  Ktmandatya  mViiM. 
Bbvbbsb  :  Same  as  No.  2. 

10.  Same  precisely.    F&lf  uiscription,  Nanda§dy  the  last  letter  being  an  initial  >i  d. 

BUDDfflST    SATBAP   COINS. 

11.  Obvebsb:  Horse  caparisoned. 

Rbvebsb  :  Et^Mo^  in  Bactrian,  with  various  marks. 

12.  Obvebsb:  Horse. 

Bbvbbsb:  Standing  figure  with  bow.    Inscription  in  P&IS,  8«rha  tdpaaapaU-- 
mapaaa.    [KhatrapoM  P{E})agdma9hMa,'\ 

13.  The  same  indistinct. 

14.  Obvebsb:  The  same  worn. 

Bevebsb.  Inscription  in  lines.     Tamapttaa  legible  in  P&U.     \KKatr9p<uo 
pagdmata  F{JS  f)agdma9ha9a.'] 

15.  Nothing  distinct. 

16.  Obvebsb:  Hone's  tail  and  hind  qoarter. 
Bbvbbsb:  Figure  standing.    LagdmapaaamVi^i. 

17, 18, 19.    Obvebsb:  Bull. 

Bevebsb  :  Standing  figure,  with  inscription  M^apadaaa.    Centre  one 
in  Bactrian. 
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20.  Obysbsb:  Standing  figure-      P&H   inicription,    Faghtggpaaa.      [Kkaiapam 

Sqf'a  .  .  ] 
Rbvebss  :  Figure.    No  inscription. 

21.  Nothing  made  out. 

22.  Obybbbs  :  Figure  in  speaking  attitude.    Sqfna  Raghtmdm 
28,  24,  26,    Not  deciphered. 

N.B. — These  latter  are  classified  as  of  the  Satrap  group — first,  because  of  the  title 
R&ja  or  Mahiir&ja  not  being  found  in  any  of  them ;  secondly,  because  of  the  names 
haying  so  eridently  an  ancient  Persian  aspect ;  and  lastly,  because  of  the  horse  em- 
blem, which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  aoceasion 
of  Oushtasp,  Darius  Hystaspes. 
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PREFACE. 
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In  putting  forth  this  New  Edition  of  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables, 
I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  sterling  value  of  the  work, 
and  the  appreciation  with  which  it  has  previously  been 
received  by  the  public  in  India,  as  evinced  in  reprints, 
partial  and  entire,  issued  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 

My  task  as  Editor  has  been  limited  to  bringing  up  the 

Monetary  Tables  to  the  latest  possible  date,  the  occasional 

insertion  of  Notes,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  additional 

Dynastic  Lists  as   chanced  to  be  accessible  in  this  country. 

*  The  orthography   of   the   Oriental    names    has  usually  been 

:\  reproduced  literatim  after  the  original  printed  text,  wherein 

they  are  found  to  vary  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 

anticipated  consequent  on  the  assemblage  of  the  component 

materials  from  the  works  of  various  European  commentators, 

who   each  followed  his  own   method  of   transliteration,   and 

who,   for  the  most    part,   wrote    before   we  had   arrived   at 

/  even  the  present  indeterminate   stage  in  the  system  of  the 

transcription  of  Eastern  tongues  which   Sir   William   Jones 

1  so  meritoriously  inaugurated 
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BRITISH  INDIAN  MONETARY  SYSTEM  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  REGULATION  VII.  OF  1833  [OF  THE  BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT.] 

Silver  is  the  legally  constituted  medium  of  exchange  in  all  money 
transactions  throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions.  Gold  coin  is  a 
legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value  of  sixteen  rupees  *  for  the  gold  muhr ' 
of  Calcutta,  and  fifteen  rupees  for  the  gold  muhr  of  Madras  and 
Bomhay ;  hut  it  is  not  demandahle  in  payment,  and  is  left  to  find  its 
current  value  in  the  market.  Copper  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  at 
the  estahlished  rate  of  sixty-four  paisd^  to  the  rupee,  on  payments 
falling  short  of  one  rupee. 

The  rupee  is,  then,  tlfe  unit  or  standard  measure  of  value  through- 
out India,  and  hy  the  Regulation  lately  passed,  a  perfect  assimilation  in 
weight  and  fineness  has  heen  effected  in  this  unit  of  currency  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  so  that  the  rupee  of  Upper  India,  of  Madras,  and 
of  Bomhay  are  now  identical  in  value.  From  this  uniformity  are 
excepted  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bahdr,  and  Orissa ;  in 
which  the  Murshidahddf  or  sikka  *  rupee  still  continues  to  he  the  legal 
currency ;  but  the  relation  of  one  coin  to  the  other  is  now  reduced  to 
great  simplicity,  one  Farrukhabid,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupee  being 
precisely  equal  to  fifteen  dnds^  sikka. 


1  H  <tJ  ,j  ritpiya,    s  1^11  ritpya^  *8ilTer.*        «  h  ^-  muhr,  *  a  seal/ 

'  K  ImmJ  !>«*»<'.  *  p  A  i^  sikksj  *  a  coining  die.'    h  nso. 

••♦ 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of  the  British  Indian 
monetary  system : 


GOLD  MUHK. 

RUPEE. 

ANA. 

PAISA. 

.  -  1 

PA'I. 

.  1 
.  1 

16 

15 

256 
240 

1024 
960 

3072 
2880 

Madras  and  Bombay... 

I 

16 

64 

192 

I 

4 
1 

12 
3 

Small  shells,  called  kaurfs,*  are  also  made  nse  of  for  fractional  pay- 
ments, and  are  reckoned  as  follows:  but  their  value  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation,  and  they  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  the 
copper  currency. 

4Kaur{8make   1  Ganda.' 

20  Gandas     1  Pan.* 

6  Pans 1  Ana. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  COINS. 

GOLD   AND    SILYEB. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  Company's  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in 
Persian,  as  foUows : 

Obveese  of  the  sikka  rupee  struck  at  the  Calcutta  mint. 

"  Defender  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  Reflection  of  Divine  excellence,  the  Emperor 
Sh&h  *i.lam  has  struck  this  coin  to  be  current  throughout  the  seven  climes." 
Ebvbese:  (^yU  ui.'Oi.^^  U**J^  '^   ^^^  jbT*xi»^  S-^« 

"  Struck  at  Murshidfeb&d  in  the  year  19  of  his  fortunate  reign." 
The  rupee  of  the  Western  provinces,  coined  at  the  late  mints  of 
Farrukhdbad  and  Benares,  and  now  at  the  mint  of  Sagar,  bears  the 
same  inscription  on  the  obverse.     On  the  reverse  the  date  and  place  of 
coinage  are  different  :-^ 

jjyyjjU  e:--0w4-^  {j»^^  ^^  ^^^  *^V^r/  ^j^ 

"Struck  at  Farrukhkblui  in  the  year  45  of  his  prosperous  reign/' 
The  several  varieties  of  coin,  produced  by  modifications  of  weight, 
standard,  or  die,  from  time  to  time  in  the  Calcutta  and  subordinate 
mints  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  their  all  bearing  the  same  legend 
and  date,  are  not  easily  recognized  but  by  an  experienced  money- 
changer.    As,  however,  different  regulations  regarding  deficiency  of 

*  H  ^*\i  P^*^'      s  HT^  pdda,  *  a  quarter.*  »  h  ^^Jy  kauri. 

•  H  jj^  ganda.    ^HS^  (Elliot.)  *  «  ,.t^  P<"»-     »  ^W  P^^* 
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weight,  etc.,  apply  to  the  coins  of  the  old  and  new  standard,  it  is  con- 
venient to  point  out  a  mode  of  discriminating  them. 

1.  The  old  standard  sikkd  rupee  of  1793-1818  has  an  oblique 
milling. 

2.  The  new  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1818-1832  has  a  straight 
milling. 

3.  The  new  takkk  rupee,  struck  under  the  present  regulation,  has  a 
plain  edge,  without  milling,  and  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face. 

The  distinctions  of  the  oblique  and  straight  milling  apply  also 
to  the  old  and  new  gold  muhr.  Of  the  up-country  or  Farrukhabad 
coins : — 

4.  The  old  standard  Farrukh&b&d  rupee  (or  '  45th  Sun  Lucknow 
rupee '  of  Reg.  XLV.  1803)  has  an  oblique  milling. 

5.  The  Ben&res  rupee,  coined  1806-1819,  has  also  an  oblique  milling. 

6.  The  new  standard  FarrukMbdd  rupee,  coined  at  the  Farrukh- 
&b4d  mint,  1819-24,  and  at  the  Benares  mint,  1819-30,  and  now  at 
the  S4gar  mint,  has  an  upright  miQing. 

7.  The  Farrukh&b&d  rupee,  coined  under  the  new  regulation  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  has  a  plain  edge,  and  a  plain  rim  on  the  face. 

The  coins  struck  before  1793,  at  the  old  mints  of  Fatna,  Murshid- 
ihkd,  and  Dacca,  the  Benares  rupee  anterior  to  1806,  and  the  coins  of 
aU  the  Native  independent  states,  are  known  by  their  having  no 
milling.  The  Company's  coin  up  the  country  is  thus  generally  called 
kalddr  ^  *  milled,  or  made  by  machinery ',  in  contradistinction  to  the 
nnmiUed  or  native  coins,  which  are  fashioned  and  stamped  with  the 
hammer  and  anvil. 

The  Madras  rupee  has  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face,  and  an  indented 
cord-milling :  that  coined  in  Calcutta  has  an  upright  milled  edge :  it 
has  the  symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions  aro  as 
follows : — 

^^JLb  jL4^sr«  ^*;i,'^]jij^  iJj^  *l--»u)b  cJ;V^  ^ 

"  The  auspicioiu  coin  of  the  noble  Monarch,  Azlz-nd-din  Mu]>ammad  *Alamgfr !" 
(the  fother  of  ShfiOi  'Xlam.) 

{jMy\^  {^^4^^  {jM^^   r  *  i:^  Llf\^j\  *^j^ 
"  Struck  at  A^k&t  in  the  20th  year  of  his  propitious  reign." 

The  Bombay  coin  has  now  a  plain  edge  and  the  following  legend  : 

<*  The  anspicioos  coin  of  the  great  Emperor,  Sh&h  'llam,  1215.*' 

**  Struck  at  Stirat  in  the  46th  year  of  his  propitious  reign.*' 

^j\d^  kalddr. 
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COFPfiK  COINS. 

The  inscription  on  the  Calcutta  paisd  is,  on  the  obveese  : 

*Lijb  ju  ill  rv  ^^  <u-» 

"  In  the  37th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Shkh  '-ilam." 

On  the  KEVEBSE  :  *i^  *ft^  f*t^l  ^L^  4^b  uio  ipj  IH^^  Ri^i 
**  One  pfe'I  Bikk&." 

In  Bengdlf,  Persian,  and  Nagarf  characters.  Serrated  rim  on  the 
face  and  plain-edge  milling. 

The  new  doable-paisa  or  half-and  piece  has  on  one  side  merely  the 
words  '  half-dnd,'  in  English  and  Bengali :  on  the  reverse,  the  same 
in  Persian  and  Nagari.  The  pa'f  or  third  of  a  paisa  has  in  the  same 
manner  merely  the  name  *  one  pi*i,'  which  makes  it  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  'one  pa'f  sikka,'  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it 
has  not  found  ready  currency.  The  natives  reckon  only  sixty-four  paisd 
to  the  rupee,  while  English  accounts  divide  the  an4  into  twelve  pd'f ; 
to  distinguish  them,  this  latter  (hitherto  an  imaginary  coin),  was  caUed 
the  p4'{  of  account. 

At  Madras  and  Bombay  an  English  device  has  been  introduced  for 
the  copper  coinage;  on  one  side,  the  East  India  Company's  arms; 
on  the  other,  in  the  Bombay  coin,  a  pair  of  scales,  surmounted  with 
the  name  of  the  coin  in  English;  below,  the  word  J  J^  ^adaly  'justice,' 
in  Arabic,  and  the  Hijra  date  also  in  Arabic  numerals.  The  Madras 
paisd  coined  in  England  in  1803,  has,  on  the  reverse,  its  value  according 
to  the  old  system  '  XX.  cash ; '  ^  and  in  Persian,  J<^  {jm^  c:.'V**jJ 
sj:^^  ijMy^  hist  kds  chaMr  falks  ast,  '  twenty  ids  make  four  fals^ 
It  weighs  180  grains  (one  tola^),  and  the  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  principal  object  in  this  place  being  to  shew  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  existing  mint  regulations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  various  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  three  Presidencies,  of  which  a  sketch 
will  hereafter  be  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  General  Table  of 
Indian  Coins. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  pictorial  impression  for  all  the  coins  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  in  lieu  of  the  present  anomalous 
system,  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  here 
and  at  home ;  and  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the  new  mints  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  are  perfectly  capable  of  executing  such  a  design,  and  the  prior 
fiieasure  of  equalizing  the  standards  of  the  three  Presidencies  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  that  the  unhappy  tissue  of  mis-statements  as  to 

or  l|nr  kdruya  or  kana,  '  s  Jj  told,    (^ftw) 
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names,  places,  anrt  dates,  exposed  in  the  above  list,  will  give  place  to 
a  device  at  once  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  affording  better 
security  against  fraudulent  imitation. 

WEIGHT  AND  ASSAY  OF  THE  COINS. 

GOLD   COINS. 

The  privilege  of  coining  gold  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  limited  to 
the  mint  of  Calcutta,  where  gold  muhrs  of  two  standards  arc  now 
coined:  the  ashrafi^  or  Murshiddbdd  gold  muhr,  which  maintains  a 
high  degree  of  purity  (99^  touch)  has  a  weight  of  190-895  grains  troy. 
The  new  standard  gold  muhr  of  1819  contains  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  pure  mstal  was  then  reduced  in  a  trifling 
degree  to  adjust  the  ratio  of  its  value  to  that  of  silver  as  fifteen  to 
one.*  The  new  gold  muhr  therefore  weighs  sixteen-fifteenths  of  a 
rupee,  and  passes  by  authority  for  sixteen  rupees,  but  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  has  been  of  late  years  higher  in  the  Calcutta  market,  especially 
for  the  purer  coins,  so  that  the  new  muhr  generally  passes  for  sixteen 

s  In  the  English  coins  the  ratio  is  14.287  to  1— in  the  French  money  as  15.5  to  I. 

[In continuation  of  this  subject,  I  extract  from  the  'Numismatic  Chronicle'  some 
remarks  of  my  own,  in  regard  to  the  relative  yalue  of  gold  and  siber  in  India,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Moghul  rule:  'The  authoritative  reform  of  the  coinage, 
effected  by  Shir  Sh&h  (a.h.  946— 952«a.d  1539  to  1545),  appears  by  internal 
eyidence  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  revision  and  re-adjustment  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  lower  metals,  silver  and  copper.  There  are  no  positive  data  to  show  at 
what  rate  silver  exchan^  against  goldf  in  the  time  of  Shir  Sh&h ;  but  an  cxamina- 
.  tion  of  Abtil-fazl's  description  of  the  coin  rates  of  the  great  Akbar,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1556,  a.d.,  discloses  the  very  unexpected  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as 
1  to  9.4 !  I  obtain  this  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  intrinsic  contents  assigned 
to  four  several  descriptions  of  gold  coins  in  the  '  Ayln-i  Akbari,'  as  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  total  weight  of  the  silver  monev  defined  by  the  same  authority  as  their 
exchangeable  value.  I  understand  both  gold  and  silver  to  have  been  pure.  Actual 
assay  shows  Akbar's  gold  coins  to  have  been  totally  unalloyed,,  and  Abai-fazl  himself 
directly  asserts  that  the  silver  used  in  his  master's  coinage  was  pure. 

I  append  an  outline  of  my  data  on  this  head : — 

1st.— Chagal,  weight  in  gold  T.  3,  M.  0,  R.  5|»30  Rs.  of  11^  m&shas 
each  :  549.84  ::  172.5x30  (5175.0)  :  1  ::  9.4118. 

2nd.— Aftftbi,  gold,  weight  T.  1,  M.  2,  R.  4j=12  Rs.  :  218.90  :  :  172.5  x  12 
(2070-0)  :  1  : :  9.4563. 

3rd— mhi,  gold,  weight  M.  12,  R.  IJ-dO  Rs.  :  183.28  : :  1725  x  10  (17250) : 
1  :  :  9.4118. 

4th.— *Adl  Gutkah,  gold,  weight  11  mfishas=«9  Rs.  :  165  : :  172.5  x  9  (15525) 
:  1  : :  9.40909. 

(The  common  tol&  of  180  gr.,  m&sha  of  15  gr.,  and  rati  of  1.875  gr.  have 
been  used  in  these  calculations). 

Annexed  are  the  relative  proportions  of  these  several  denominations  of  coins,  us 
given  by  AhdUfazl — extracted  verbatim  from  an  excellent  MS.  of  his  '  Ayin-i  Akbari.* 
And  to  complete  the  original  details  of  the  entire  subject  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
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to  scvcntceiiy  and  the  old  gold  mulir  for  seventeen  to  eighteen^  sikka 
rupees.  When  originally  coined,  both  of  these  moneys  were  at  a  discount. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  is  also  adopted  in  the  gold  rupees 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  are  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
silver  money  of  those  Presidencies,  and  pass  current  for  fifteen  silver 
rupees. 

The  weights  and  purity  of  the  gold  coins  are  as  follows : — 


DSVOKISATIOir. 

Pure  sold. 

AUoy. 

Weight  lu 
gold. 

Weight  In 
tolAs. 

Legal  Taloe. 

Old  Calcutta  muhr,»  with  \ 
an  oblique  milled  cdgcj 

New  standard  gold  muhr,  \ 
with  a  straight  milling 

Madras  and  liombay  new  i 
gold  rupee  j 

189.4037 
187.651 
166 

1.4913 
17.069 
16 

190.896 

204.710 

180 

1.060 
1137 
1.000 

)   16  6ikk& 

1       rupees. 
16  mpees. 

examine  them,  I  also  subjoin  the  Rupee  equiyalenta,  further  determining  the  actual 
value  of  the  silver  coins. 


1^    to   ^^'  3^    ^^     *^^'jJ  »    ^J  [and  JV   JjJ]    ^i\ 

j^,^'j  ^J\i  i^\^  ^j  j^X^  J\j  jj^-j  fj^  ^^,  ^^  Jj^ 
^•j^  u:.-^»4>gi  _C^U  3Jjb  i^jiLe«U^  i^l^  ^j  ^^«Xxi^  <dJ^y  s^^ 

^^y*  (^.?  ujsj^'  c-^  "^-Z'  r'*^  ^-^j'  ♦    #  j^T  iV.^  u^ 

u»;>*  (^!f--  <-^^^  ^/  y^  iiji^   v^-tb  o-ljj  AjjS"  ^-  ^^j 

[E.T Jj  Jf?"Jj'  C^  ^^  ^'^  (»?^  J  *^jk 

1  1  his  coin  is  inserted,  contrary  to  rule,  because  its  fabrication  is  still  permitted 
at  the  Calcutta  mint^  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants ;  as  it  bears  a  hignor  value, 
proi)ortionally,  in  the  market  than  the  new  muhr. 


WEIGHT   AND    PURITY   OF   THE   CU&BBNT   COINS.  7 

Half  and  quarter  gold  muhrs  are  coined  of  proportionate  weight  to 
the  above. 

The  pagoda  of  Madras  and  the  old  gold  muhr  of  Bombay  will  find 
their  place  in  the  General  Table  of  Coins. 


SILYES  COINS. 


The  weighty  fineness,  and  relative  value  of  the  silver  coins  established 
by  the  new  regulation  are  as  follows : — 


DBVOXnrATIOV. 

Pure  sUTer. 
Trojr  graiiis. 

AUoy. 
Trogr  gntns. 

Weight  In 
trogr  gnlns. 

Wolghttn 
toUli. 

Calcutta  Bikk&,  rupee 

176 
165 

16 
15 

192 
180 

1.0666 
1.000 

Farrukh&b&d,Sonat,i  Si- 
gar,  Madras,  or  Bombay 
rupee    ) 

Eight-dnd  pieces  {dtk-anni^)  and  four-and  pieces  («^X'i'  or  ehau- 
anni^)  are  struck  of  proportionate  weight  to  each  of  the  above  coins. 

The  standard  quality  of  the  metal  is  eleven-twelfths  of  pure  silver 
to  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 

The  conversion  of  sikka  into  Farrukhabad  rupees  and  viee  verad 
may  be  effected  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  following  rules,  which 
obviate  the  necessity  of  providing  tables  for  the  purpose. 

EuLE  FiBST. — ^To  convert  Farrukhab&d  rupees  into  sikka  rupees : — 
Deduct  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  Farrukhabad  rupees  from 
that  amount,  and  the  result  will  be  their  equivalent  in  sikkas. 

Rttlb  Secons. — To  convert  sikka  rupees  into  Farrukhabad,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees : — ^Add  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  sikkds  to 
that  amount,  and  the  result  will  be  the  equivalent  in  Farrukhabad, 
Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees. 

To  avoid  confusion  here,  the  weights  and  values  of  the  former  cur- 
rencies of  the  Company,  which  differ  in  a  small  degree  from  the  fore- 
going scale,  as  well  as  those  of  the  existing  currencies  of  the  Native 
States,  will  be  inserted  in  the  General  Table  before  alluded  to. 

All  silver  money  of  the  new  standard  (with  a  straight  milliug  or  a 
plain  edge),  is  considered  by  law  as  of  full  weight  until  it  has  lost  by 
wear  or  otherwise  two  pd'{  in  the  rupee ;  or,  in  round  terms,  one  per 
cent. 


*  sZj\y^  tanawdt,  pi.  of  A^y^^  sanat,  *year.' 

'     J\  ^J  dth-anni.      3      <^  *«**',  or  \C^  sU'd.       *     J\  ^  ehanhanni. 
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Coins  of  the  old  standard  (with  the  oblique  milling)  remain  subject 
to  the  provision  of  B^^ulation  LXI.,  1795,  which  allows  them  to  remain 
a  legal  tender  until  they  have  lost  only  six  dn&s  per  cent. 

The  limits  of  weight  are,  therefore,  as  follows : — 


Ortgiiua 

AUowanoe 

Minimum 

Mln.wei|chtor 

w«wit. 

fbrwear. 

wal^t. 

lOOrnpees. 

Old  rikk&  or  Mnnhid&bid  rapee 

179.666  gn. 

6  fcnfiB  per  ct. 

179  gn. 

99.44  toliB 

Newdkk&rapee... 

192  gi8. 

2  p&'i  p.  rap. 

190  gn. 

105.66  tolfiB 

Farrokh&b&d,  old  rupee   

178  gn. 

6  &nfiB  p.  ct. 

172.852 

96.75  tolfiis 

„         new  rapee 

180  gw. 

2  p&*i  p.  rap. 

178.126 

99.      tottff 

Light-weight  rupees  are  received  by  Government  officers  as  bullion, 
the  deficiency  ^m  standard  weight  being  made  good  by  the  payer. 


COPFEB   COINS. 

The  copper  coins  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  are  now  equalized  in  weight, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 

Trogr  grains.  Vataa. 

The  half-&n&  piece  200  6  p&'i  of  account 

The  pai8&  (marked  one  p&*i  sikkli) 100  8  ditto 

The  p&'i  of  account 88|  1  ditto 

By  Regulation  XXY.  of  1817,  Sect.  5,  copper  paisd,  struck  at  the 
Benares  mint,  weighing  98^  grains,  which  were  intended  at  first  {vide 
Beg.  YII.  1814),  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Benares  only,  and 
were  distinguished  with  a  trident  or  trMl,^  the  symbol  of  Siva,  were 
made  current  throughout  the  Bengal  provinces  at  par  with  the  Calcutta 
and  Farru^idbad  paisa. 

Coinage  Duty  or  Seignobage. 

All  the  Company's  mints  are  open  to  the  reception  of  gold  ^  and 
silver  bullion  for  coinage  on  private  account.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  Calcutta  mint :  -after  examination 
by  the  processes  of  cutting  and  burning,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
fhkudulent  admixture,  the  proprietor  takes  a  receipt  £rom  the  Mint- 
Master  for  the  weight  of  his  bullion. — ^A  specimen  is  then  taken  for 
assay,  and  after  that  operation  the  mint  receipt  is  exchanged,  at  Uie 
Assay  Office,  for  a  certificate  of  the  standard  value  of  the  bullion  in 
gold  or  silver  money.  This  certificate  is  convertible  into  cash  at  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  may  be  transmitted  thither  £rom 
the  mint. 


JrV    (f^SJ'')        '  Except  the  S6gar  Mint,  which  coins  silver  only. 


DUTY   ON    COINAGE.  9 

A  deduction  is  made  from  the  assay  produce  of  bullion  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  coinage,  which  vary  at  the  diiferent  mints  as  follows  : 

On  Gold  Bullion.      On  Silver  Bullion. 

At  the  Calcutta  mint 2  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

At  the  S&gar  mint 2  ditto.  2  ditto. 

[If  required  in  halyet  and  quarters,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent,  i£  levied  at 
these  Mints.] 

At  the  Madras  mint  ^    3  per  cent.  4  per  cent. )  „^„  o  .,^  «^«* 

AttheBomheymint^  2/£tto.  3  ditto.      )  now  2  per  cent. 

On  the  re-coinage  of  rupees  struck  at  the  Company's  mints  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  only  is  levied. 

The  rates  of  seignorage  at  Bombay  and  Madras  include  the  charge 
for  refinage ;  for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Sdgar  mints,  on  under-standard  bullion  only,  at  the  rate  of  0.4  per 
cent,  per  pennyweight  of  worseness  in  the  assay :  (unless  such  inferior 
bullion  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  alligation  at  the  mint,  when 
the  charge  may  be  remitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Mint  Master). 

The  following  is  a  table  of  refined  charges  : — 


Beflulng 

Refining 

Beflnlng 

Refining 

Amy. 

ohaire 

Amsj. 

cnarge 

Amy. 

ohnige 

Amy. 

chMve 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

dwt$. 

dtot9. 

dufU. 

dwt$. 

OjWo. 

0.02 

6  J  Wo, 

0.26 

121  Wo. 

0.60 

181  Wo. 

0.74 

1    Wo. 

0.04 

7    Wo. 

0.28 

13   Wo. 

0.62 

19     Wo. 

0.76 

IJWo. 

0.06 

74  Wo. 

0.30 

134  Wo. 

0.64 

191  Wo- 

0.78 

2    Wo. 

0.08 

8    Wo. 

0.32 

14   Wo. 

0.66 

20    Wo. 

0.80 

2iWo. 

0.10 

8i  Wo. 

0.34 

144  Wo. 

0.68 

201  Wo. 

0.82 

3    Wo. 

0.12 

9    Wo. 

0.36 

16   Wo. 

0.60 

21     Wo. 

0.84 

3iWo. 

0.14 

9|  Wo. 

0.38 

161  Wo. 

0.62 

211  Wo. 

0.86 

4    Wo. 

0.16 

10    Wo. 

0.40 

16   Wo. 

0.64 

22    Wo. 

0.88 

4jWo. 

0.18 

lOj  Wo. 

0.42 

161  Wo. 

0.66 

224  Wo. 

0.90 

6    Wo. 

0.20 

11    Wo. 

0.44 

17   Wo. 

0.68 

23    Wo. 

0.92 

6iWo. 

0.22 

114  Wo. 

0.46 

174  Wo. 

0.70 

234  Wo. 

0.94 

6    Wo. 

0.24 

12    Wo. 

0.48 

18   Wo. 

0.72 

24    Wo. 

0.96 

And  80  on  for  silyer  of  inferior  quality.  By  the  practice  of  the  Calcutta  mint, 
tlie  charge  for  refinage  is  usually  remitted  up  to  6  Wo. ;  at  the  S&gar  mint,  it  is 
levied  on  all  denominations  of  bullion  inferior  to  standard. 

The  next  two  tables,  for  calculating  the  intrinsic  or  assay  produce 
of  bullion,  are  applicable  to  all  the  Company's  mints,  where  the  told 
weight  has  been  adopted. 


1  These  two  are  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Kelly's  'Cambist;'  it  seems  very 
advisable  that  the  charges  should  be  equalized  at  the  three  Presidency  mints,  as 
otherwise  the  desired  uniformity  of  value  cannot  be  maintained. 
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Table  «/  the  Irdrinne  or  JLuay  Produce  of  Silver  Bullion  in  FarruJd^' 
dbdd  and  Cdlcwtta  rupees,  from  the  Ut  of  May,  1833. 


1 

fa 

100 

Amy 

Report. 

Tooeh. 

or  fine 
■UTor.  in 
100  parts. 

Prodooe 

khftMd, 
MadnM. 

or 
Bombaj 

Froduoe 

In       [ 
Oalcutta 
ortikkA  1 
nipeoa. 

Away 

Report. 

Tonoh. 

or  fine 
nlver,  in 
100  parts. 

s 

Produce 

in 
Calcutta 
or  slkkA 
rupeeiL 

Bombaj 

Ba. 

rupees. 

dwu. 
20   Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

102.278 

100 

dwts. 
6    Wo. 

89.583 

97.727 

91.689 

19iBr. 

99.792 

108.864 

102.060 

5iWo. 

89.375 

97.600 

9L406 

** 

18  Br. 

99.588 

108.686 

101.846 

** 

6   Wo. 

89.167 

97.278 

91.198 

" 

19iBr. 

99.875 

108.409 

101.683 

6iWo. 

88.958 

97.045 

90.980 

** 

18   Br. 

99.167 

108.182 

101.421 

" 

7    Wo. 

88.750 

96.818 

90.767 

» 

I7i  Br. 

98.958 

107.955 

101.208 

** 

7iWo. 

88.542 

96.691 

90.554 

** 

17   Br. 

98.760 

107.727 

100.9M 

" 

8   Wo. 

88.383 

96364 

90  841 

" 

161  Br. 

98.542 

107.500 

100.781 

8iWo. 

8ai25 

96.136 

90.127 

" 

16   Br. 

9S.388 

107.273 

100.568 

9   Wo. 

87.917 

95.909 

89.915 

» 

16^  Br. 

98.125 

107.045 

100.855 

M 

9iWo. 

87.708 

95.682 

89.702 

16   Br, 

97.917 

106.818 

100.142 

" 

10  Wo. 

87.500 

95.455 

89.489 

" 

14^  Br. 

97.708 

106.591 

99.929 

m  Wo. 

87.292 

95.227 

89.275 

" 

14   Br. 

97.500 

106.364 

99.716 

" 

11   Wo. 

87.084 

95.000 

89.062 

»» 

18i  Br. 

97.292 

106.136 

99.502 

Hi  Wo. 

86.875 

94  778 

8a850 

" 

18   Br. 

97.088 

105.909 

99.290 

12   Wo. 

86.667 

94545 

8S.636 

» 

12iBr. 

96.875 

105.682 

99.077 

** 

12*  Wo. 

86.458 

94  818 

88.428 

" 

12   Br. 

96.667 

105.455 

98.864 

" 

18   Wo. 

86.250 

94.091 

88.210 

" 

Hi  Br. 

96.458 

105.227 

98.690 

18*  Wo. 

86.042 

93.864 

87.998 

" 

11    Br. 

96.250 

105.000 

98.487 

14  Wo. 

85.884 

9&636 

87.7^ 

M 

}f 

lOi  Br. 

96.042 

101.778 

98.225 

fl 

14*  Wo. 

85.625 

98.409 

87.571 

10  Br. 

95.838 

104.645 

98.011 

" 

15   Wo. 

85.417 

98.182 

87.858 

" 

9iBr. 

95.625 

104818 

97.798 

*' 

16i  Wo. 

85.208 

92.955 

87.145 

*' 

9   Br. 

95.417 

104091 

97.585 

" 

16   Wo. 

85.000 

92  727 

86.932 

*' 

8iBr. 

95.208 

103.864 

97.872 

16*  Wo. 

84792 

92.500 

86.719 

*' 

8   Br. 

95.000 

103.636 

97.159 

" 

17   Wo. 

84.588 

92.278 

86.506 

" 

7iBr. 

94792 

108.409 

96.946 

17*  Wo. 

84876 

92.046 

86.292 

" 

7   Br. 

94.583 

103.182 

96.783 

" 

18   Wo. 

84167 

91.818 

86.079 

** 

61  Br. 

94.375 

102.955 

96.520 

** 

18*  Wo. 

88.958 

91.691 

85.867 

'* 

6   Br. 

94.167 

102.727 

96.306 

19   Wo. 

88.760 

91.364 

85.654 

n 

51  Br. 

98.968 

102.600 

96.094 

i» 

19*  Wo. 

83.642 

91.186 

85.440 

5   Br. 

98.760 

102.278 

95.881 

20   Wo. 

88.383 

90.900 

85.227 

** 

4^  Br. 

98.542 

102.045 

95.667 

*' 

20*  Wo. 

83.126 

90.682 

85.015 

'* 

4  Br. 

98.888 

101.818 

95.454 

** 

21    Wo. 

82.917 

90.454 

84801 

" 

SiBr. 

98.125 

101.591 

95.241 

21*  Wo. 

82.708 

90.227 

84588 

'* 

8  Br. 

92.917 

101.864 

95.029 

" 

22   Wo. 

82.500 

90.000 

84876 

" 

2iBr. 

92.708 

101.136 

94815 

22*  Wo. 

82.292 

89.773 

81162 

*' 

2   Br. 

92.500 

100.909 

94.602 

" 

28   Wo 

82.083 

89.646 

88.955 

'* 

UBr. 

92.292 

100.682 

94389 

" 

28*  Wo. 

81.875 

89.818 

83.786 

" 

1   Br. 

92.088 

100.455 

94176 

24   Wo. 

81.667 

89.091 

83.423 

n 

iBr. 

91.875 

100.227 

93.968 

II 

24*  Wo. 

81.458 

88.864 

83.310 

standard. 

91.667 

100.000 

93.750 

" 

26   Wo. 

81.250 

88.686 

83.097 

" 

iWo. 

91.458 

99.778 

98.537 

25*  Wo. 

81.042 

88.409 

82.884 

" 

1    Wo. 

91.250 

09.545 

93.328 

" 

26   Wo. 

80.833 

88182 

82  671 

'* 

UWo. 

91.042 

99.818 

98.111 

26*  Wo. 

80.625 

87.955 

82  463 

" 

2    Wo. 

90.838 

99.091 

92.898 

" 

27    Wo. 

80.417 

87727 

82  244 

" 

2JWo. 

90.625 

98.864 

92.685 

" 

27*  Wo. 

80.208 

87.500 

82.032 

" 

8    Wo. 

90.417 

98.636 

92.471 

28   Wo. 

80.000 

H7.273 

81.819 

" 

81  Wo. 

90.208 

96.409 

92.268 

It 

28*  Wo. 

79.792 

87.0-15 

81.605 

4   Wo. 

90.000 

98.182 

92.046 

29   Wo. 

79.588 

86.818 

81.392 

M 

4iWo. 

89.792 

97.955 

91.833 

» 

29*  Wo. 
30   Wo. 

79.375 
79.167 

86.691 
86.864 

81.179 
80.972 

And  so  on  of  bullion 

of  inferior  quality. 

PRODUCE   OF   GOLD   BULLION. 
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Table  of  th$  Intrintte  or  A»My  Produce  of  Gold  Bullion  tn  Calcutta 
gold  muhrs  and  Bombay  gold  rupees. 


1 

100 

ABi(iy  In 
caraU 

and 
ftalM*. 

Touch. 

InliW 
part*. 

II 

Produce  In  new 
Calcutta  gold 
muhrs  of  Sm.710 
graina. 

ill 

?5 

AaMjin 
grains. 

i 

Intrinrio  produce 
In  tolto.  or  in 
Madras  and  Bom- 
bay gold  muhrs. 

1 

88.881 

0^  g, 
a  0  Bn 

100.000 

109.091 

96.928 

95.086 

100 

1  0  Wo. 

87.600 

95.464 

n 

1  3f  Br 

99.740 

108^1 

96.674 

94.787 

lOiWo. 

87.289 

96.170 

88.688 

u 

1  %\  Br. 

99.479 

106.523 

96.423 

94.640 

" 

1  OtWo. 

86.979 

94.886 

83.438 

it 

1  ai  Ur. 

99.219 

Hi8.33'3 

96.173 

94.293 

lOjWo. 

86.719 

94.602 

88.188 

n 

1  8    Br. 

mjm 

I07.yo4 

94.924 

94046 

" 

1  1  Wo. 

86.458 

94818 

82.933 

n 

1  S^  Hr. 

mMM 

107.070 

94.674 

98.798 

1  UWo. 

86.198 

94.0^ 

82.688 

» 

1  2i  Br. 

96.437 

107.386 

94.424 

98.560 

II 

1  liWo. 
1  liWo. 

85.937 

98.760 

82.484 

it 

1  2i  Br. 

9&.177 

107.103 

94.174 

93.803 

»» 

86.677 

98.466 

82.184 

yt 

1  3    Br- 

97.917 

100.813 

98.924 

98.066 

1  2  Wo. 

86.416 

98.182 

81.984 

o 

1  13  Br. 

*J7.t560 

loassi 

93.675 

98.808 

1 

I  2iWo. 

85.166 

92.898 

81.684 

» 

1  li  Br. 

97.3y6 

I0»x2o0 

93.426 

92.560 

\^ 

1  2  J  Wo. 
l2}Wo 

84.896 

92.614 

81.434 

«> 

1  U  lir 

97.1S5 

l{!5.t*(»6 

98.176 

92.818 

tt 

84.636 

92.829 

81.186 

u 

1  1   Br. 

96.875 

nrv';^2 

92.926 

92.065 

1  8  AVo. 

81876 

92.045 

80,936 

0 

I  Oi  Br, 

mms 

n »:».:;  ^fS 

92.675 

91.818 

*^ 

1  8iWo. 

84.116 

91.761 

80.685 

If 

1  i\k  Br 

9C.3&4 

U>o,lU 

92.426 

91.670 

n 

1  3tWo. 
1  8}  Wo. 

83.854 

91.477 

80.486 

n 

I  Ui  Bt. 

96.094 

10Ly29 

92.176 

91.828 

n 

88.694 

91.198 

80.186 

M 

I  0    IJr. 

95.833 

101545 

91.926 

9L076 

2  0  Wo. 

83.888 

90.909 

79.986 

H 

0  3^^  Dr. 

95.573 

104.261 

91.676 

^^ 

2  0iWo. 

88.078 

90.625 

79.686 

11 

a  3i  Jjr, 

95.313 

103.978 

91.426 

V. 

n 

2  OJWo. 
2  0}Wo. 

82.812 

90.841 

79.486 

H 

0  3*  Br. 

95.062 

103.09S 

91.177 

s 

u 

82.662 

90.057 

79.186 

n 

0  a   Br. 

&4792 

103.109 

90.927 

f^ 

2  1  Wo. 

82.291 

89.778 

7a936 

n 

0  2\  Br. 

94.531 

103J£5 

90.677 

ft 

2  UWo. 

82.031 

89.489 

78.687 

B 

0  24  Br. 

9k27l 

102  8-11 

90.426 

it 

2  UWo. 
2  liWo. 

81.770 

89.204 

78.437 

« 

Q  2t  Br. 

9Jt0l0 

102.657 

90.177 

1 

n 

81.610 

88.920 

7ai87 

1* 

0  3   Br. 

93.750 

102.278 

89.928 

.3 

)y 

2  2  Wo. 

81.260 

88.686 

77.987 

ft 

0  li  Br. 

93.439 

101.989 

89.678 

S) 

M 

2  2iWo. 

80.990 

88.852 

77.687 

It 

0  H  Bn 
0  UBr. 

^.tm 

301.704 

89.428 

g 

n 

2  2iWo. 
2  2}  Wo. 

80.729 

88.068 

77.488 

» 

93.969 

101.420 

89.178 

*g 

ff 

80.469 

87.784 

77.188 

n 

0  1    Br. 

92,708 

i^n.]:i6 

88.928 

S 

M 

2  8  Wo. 

80.108 

87.600 

76.988 

it 

0  Oi  Br. 

92.448 

uxi.srjZ 

88.679 

» 

2  8iWo. 

79.948 

87.216 

76.688 

» 

0  Oi  Br. 
0  Oi  Br. 

92.187 

iuj.ur>8 

88.429 

»S 

ft 

2  8iWo. 
2  8iWo. 

79.687 

86.982 

76.488 

n 

91.927 

100.284 

88.179 

'1-5 

» 

79.427 

86.648 

76.189 

» 

91.6C7 

100.000 

87.929 

|l 

»• 

8  0  Wo. 

79.166 

86.864 

76.989 

M 

OOiWo. 

91.406 

99.716 

87.679 

sa 

M 

8  OiWo. 

7a906 

86.079 

75.689 

n 

ooiwo. 

0  0}  Wo. 

91.166 

99.482 

87.480 

-s 

19 

8  oiwo. 

8  0}Wo. 

78.646 

86.796 

75.489 

M 

90.886 

99.148 

87.180 

a 

f) 

78.886 

86.611 

76.189 

M 

0  1  Wo. 

90.626 

98.864 

86.920 

.a 

8  1  Wo. 

78.126 

86.227 

74940 

t» 

0  UWo. 

90.366 

98.679 

86.680 

^ 

ft 

8  UWo. 

77.864 

84948 

74694 

If 

0  liwo. 

0  liWo. 

90.104 

98.296 

86.480 

I 

n 

8  UWo. 
8  liWo. 

77.604 

84669 

74440 

» 

89.844 

98.011 

86.180 

n 

77.844 

84876 

74190 

M 

0  2  Wo. 

89.688 

97.727 

86.931 

tt 

8  2  Wo. 

77.088 

84.091 

73.940 

n 

0  2iWo. 

89.328 

97.443 

86.681 

.1 

3  2iWo. 

76.828 

88.807 

78.691 

M 

0  2iWo. 
«  2}  Wo. 

89.062 

97.169 

85.481 

tt 

8  2  J  Wo. 

76.662 

88.528 

73.441 

» 

88.802 

96.876 

86.181 

8  2}Wo. 

76.802 

83.289 

78.191 

M 

0  8  Wo. 

88.641 

96.691 

84.982 

^ 

tt 

8  8  Wo. 

76.042 

82.964 

72.941 

» 

0  8iWo. 

88.281 

96.807 

84.682 

2 

tt 

8  8iWo. 

75.781 

82.670 

72.691 

n 

0  si  Wo. 
0  8}  Wo. 

8a021 

96.028 

84.482 

6 

* 

8  8}  Wo. 
8  3}  Wo. 

75.621 

82.886 

72.442 

» 

87.760 

96.739 

84.182 

76.260 

82.102 

72.192 

4  0  Wo. 

75.000 

81.818 

71.942 

And  so  on  of  I 

)iillion  of  inferior  quality.                                  | 
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The  refining  charges  on  under-standard  gold  as  applied  at  Calcutta 
are  as  follows : — 

From  0  OJ  Wo.  to  11  Wo.  i  per  cent. 

From  1  1    Wo.  to  2    2  Wo.  1  per  cent. 

From  2  2i  Wo.  to  3    3  Wo.  14  per  cent. 

From  3  sj  Wo.  to  6    0  Wo.  2  per  cent. 

From  6  Oj  Wo.  to  7    2  Wo.  2|  per  cent.,  etc. 

For  old  standard  muhrs,  merchants  are  obliged  to  bring  their  gold 
already  refined  to  the  requisite  degree  of  purity. 

The  produce  of  any  weight,  in  toHs,  of  assayed  bullion  is  found  by 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  opposite  to  the  assay  in  the  proper 
column  (of  sikkd  or  Farrukhabad  rupees,  or  new  or  gold  muhrs,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  dividing  by  100.  To  find  the  pure  contents,  the 
number  in  the  third  column  *  or  touch/  must  be  taken  as  the  multi- 
plier.    For  example : — 

I.  5432  tol&B  of  refined  cake  silyer  reported,  on  assay,  to  be  15|  dwts.  Br.  yield 
in  8ikk&  rupees,  5432  x   100.365  H-  100  »  5451.254,  or  b&.  rupees  5451  4  1. 

II.  1200  tol&s  of  dollars  at  5  Wo.  contain  of  pure  silver  1200  x  89.583  -3-  100 
=  1075  tolfts  pure. 

III.  100  twenty  franc-pieces,  weighing  55.319  tol&s,  at  0  1^  c.  grs.  Wo.  yield 
55.319  X  86.430  -f  100  =r  47.812  new  gold  muhrs. 

These  tables,  and,  indeed,  all  that  are  inserted  in  the  present  paper, 
express  the  fractions  of  the  rupee,  or  of  the  tola,  in  decimals.  For 
converting  this  expression  into  the  ordinary  division  of  anas  and  pa'fs, 
and  vice  v&rsd,  the  following  table  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
of  constant  application  in  monetary  calculations. 

Table  for  reducing  Ands  and  Pais  into  decimal  parts  of  a  Rupee, 
1  d«d  =  0.0625. 


XnXs. 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


.0000 
.0625 
.1250 
.1876 

.2500 
.3125 
.3750 
.4375 

.5000 
5625 
,6250 
,6875 

,7500 
8125 
8760 
9376 


0062 
0677 
1302 
,1927 

2562 
3177 
3802 
4427 

5062 
6677 
6302 
6927 

7652 
8177 
8802 
9427 


2 


.0104 
.0729 
.1364 
.1979 

.2604 
.3229 
.3864 
.4479 

.6104 
.6729 
.6364 
.6979 

.7004 
8230 
8864 


0156 
,0781 
,1406 
2031 

,2666 
.3281 
.3906 
.4631 

.6166 
,5781 
.6406 
,7031 

7666 
.8281 
8906 


9479  1.9632 


0208 
0833 
1468 
2083 

.2708 
.3333 
3968 
4683 

.6208 
.6833 
.6468 
7083 

7708 
8333 
.8968 
.9683 


.0260 
.0886 
.1610 
.2136 

.2760 
.3386 
.4010 
.4636 

.6260 
.6886 
.6610 
.7136 

.7760 
,8386 
9010 
9636 


6 


.0312 
.0937 
.1662 
.2187 

.2812 
.3437 
.4062 
.4687 

.6312 
.6937 
.6662 
.7187 

.7812 
.8437 
9062 
.9687 


,0366 
.0990 
.1615 
.2240 

2864 
,3489 
.4116 
,4740 

.6366 
.6990 
.6616 
.7240 

7866 
,8490 
9116 
9740 


8 


0417 
1042 
1667 
2292 

2917 
3542 
4167 
4792 

5417 
6042 
6667 
7292 

7917 
8642 
,9167 
,9787 


9 


0469 
,1094 
,1719 
.2344 

,2969 
.3594 
4219 
,4844 

,6469 
,6094 
,6719 
.7344 

7909 
8594 
9219 
9844 


10 


0621 
1146 
1771 
2396 

3021 
3646 
4271 
4896 

6621 
6146 
6771 
7396 

8021 
8646 
9270 
9896 


Upfii 


,0573 
.1198 
1828 
.2448 

.3073 


4323 
4948 

.6673 
.6198 
.6823 
.7448 

.8073 
8698 
.9323 
9948 
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EXCHANGES. 

For  the  conversion  of  the  rupee  into  the  equivalent  currency  of 
other  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fluctuating 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  inter  se,  from  the  circumstance  of 
gold  heing  in  some,  and  silver  in  others,  the  legal  medium  of  circulation. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  mint  charge  for  coining 
at  each  place,  which  adds  a  fictitious  value  to  the  local  coin.  The 
'par  of  exchange'  is,  for  these  reasons,  a  somewhat  amhiguous  term, 
requiring  to  be  distinguished  under  two  more  definite  denominations. 
1st,  the  'intrinsic  par,'  which  represents  that  case  in  which  the  pure 
metal  contained  in  the  parallel  denominations  of  coins  is  equal.  2nd, 
the  '  commercial  par,'  or  that  case  in  which  the  current  value  of  the 
coin  at  each  place  (after  deducting  the  seignorage  leviable  for  coinage) 
is  equal :  or  in  other  words,  '  two  sums  of  money  of  different  countries 
are  commercially  at  par,  while  they  can  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  pure  metal.'' 

Thus,  if  silver  be  taken  from  India  to  England,  it  must  be  sold  to 
a  bullion  merchant  at  the  market  price,  the  proprietor  receiving  pay- 
ment in  gold  (or  notes  convertible  into  it).  The  London  mint  is  closed 
against  the  importer  of  silver;  which  metal  has  not,  therefore,  a 
minimum  value  in  the  English  market  fixed  by  the  mint  price : 
although  it  has  so  in  Calcutta,  where  it  may  always  be  converted  into 
coin  at  a  charge  of  two  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  remittance 
in  gold  be  made  from  this  country  to  England,  its  out-turn  there  is 
known  and  fixed:  each  new  Calcutta  gold  muhr  being  convertible 
into  1.66  or  1|  sovereigns  nearly;  but  the  price  of  the  gold  muhr 
fluctuates  as  considerably  in  India  as  that  of  silver  does  in  England, 
the  natural  tendency  of  commerce  being  to  bring  to  an  equilibrium  the 
operations  of  exchange  in  the  two  metals. 

The  exchange  between  England  and  India  has,  therefore,  a  two-fold 
expression;  for  silver,  the  price  of  the  sikki  rupee  in  shillings  and 
pence : — for  gold,  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  rupees.  To  calculate 
the  out-turn  of  a  bullion  remittance  in  either  metal,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  following 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

The  data  for  the  calculation  of  these  tables  are : — 
1st.  One  man^  (or  100 lbs.  troy)  of  silver  (one- twelfth  alloy)  is 
coined  into  3,200  Farrukhabdd  rupees,  or  into  8,000  sikkd  rupees,  of 
which  sixty-four  and  sixty  respectively  are  taken  as  mint  duty,  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent. 

>  Kelly's  'CambisV  iii.,  13.  *  a  ^^  man  or  maun,    h  roo 
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2Qd.  lOOlbs.  troy  of  English  standard  silver  (18-240Uis  alloy)  are 
coined  into  6,600  shillings,  of  which  400  are  taken  as  seignorage  or 
mint  duty,  being  4«.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  six  per  cent. ;  but  the  mint  is  not 
open  to  tiie  holders  of  silver  bullion,  which  ia  only  purchased  through 
the  bank  when  required  for  coinage. 

3rd.  The  sovereign  (l-12th  alloy)  weighs  123.25  grains  troy,  and 
no  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage.  100  lbs.  of  pure  gold  yields  5098.3 
sovereigns,  =  3069.5  new  gold  muhrs,  =  3041.4  old  gold  muhrs,  = 
3490.9  Madras  and  Bombay  muhrs. 


Table  showing  the  produce  of  100  sikkd  rupees  and  of  1  sikkd  rupee  in 
ehillings  sterling  at  London,  for  different  quotations  of  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  London  price  current. 


At  the  London  iirioe 

of  rilTer  per  troy 

lOOBlkkirnpeee 

Bxcbange 

Bemarki. 

ounce. 

win  produce 

per  8ikk4  rupee. 

«.         d. 

ShUtinfft, 

«.         d. 

at    5        6 

218.018 

2        2.2 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

6        5 
6        4 

214.714 
211.411 

2         1.8 
2         1.4 

( (2*.  1.64rf.)  Calcutta 
\   mint  price  of  silver. 

6        8 

208.108 

2         1.0 

( (2».  l.07d.)  commer- 
\  cial  par  or  exchange. 
(  (2«.  0.5Bd.)  London 

5        2 

204.805 

2        0.6 

6        I 

201.601 

2        0.2 

6        0 

198.198 

1       11.8 

{   mint  price  of  silver. 

4     i: 

194.895 

I       11.4 

I    (5s.  2d.) 

4       10 

191.691 

1       11.0 

4        9 

188.288 

1       10.6 

4        8 

184.984 

1       10.2 

4        7 

181.681 

1         9.8 

4        6 

178.378 

1         9.4 

Table  showing  the  produce  of  100  Farrukhdhdd,  Sdgar,  Sonat,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  {or  100  tolds)  of  Bengal  standard  silver  {one- 
twelfth  alloy),  in  shillings  and  the  consequent  rate  of  exchange. 


London  price  of 

lQOFarrukh&b«d. 

Exchange 

silver  per  troy 

Hadraa,  or  Bombay 

per  Farrnkbibftd 

Remarks. 

ounce. 

rupees  will  produce 

rupee. 

«.         d. 

Shlllinot. 

t.          d. 

5         6 

204.390 

2        0.6 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

6         6 

201.293 

2        0.16 

( (28.  O.Oid.)  Calcutta 
\  mint  price  of  silver. 

5        4 

198.196 

1       11.8 

5        3 

196.099 

1       11.5 

f(l«.11.6W.)commer- 
\  cial  par  of  exchange. 

5        2 

192.002 

1       11.1 

6         1 

188.906 

1       10.7 

( (1*.  11.04rf.)  London 

6        0 

186.809 

1       10.3 

<   mint  price  of  silver. 

4      11 

182.712 

1       10.0 

(   (58.  2d.) 

4      10 

179.616 

1        9.6 

4        9 

176.618 

1        9.2 

4        8 

178.421 

1        8.8 

4        7 

170.324 

1        8.44 

4         6 

167.228 

1         8.06 

EXCHANGE   WITH   OTHEB   PLACES. 
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The  exchange  which  a  bullion  remittance  from  Englaad  to  India 
will  yield  at  the  London  prices  of  the  first  column  may  be  found  by 
adding  two  per  cent,  to  the  columns  of  produce:  thus,  at  58,  an 
ounce,  185.8  +  3.7=189.5  shillings  inyested  in  sUyer  bullion,  will 
produce  100  Farru^&bdd  rupees,  and  give  an  exchange  of  U.  lO^d. 
per  Farru^dbdd  rupee.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  aboye  table 
for  sikkd  rupee  exchanges. 

Table  shewing  the  produce  of  a  remittance  to  London  in  gold  huUion  or 
coin,  and  the  corresponding  exchange  in  Calcutta,  FarruWMdd, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  rupees. 


Calcutta 

Intrinsic 

Intrinsic 

Exchange 

Calcutta 
price  of 

Galcatta 
price  of 
EngUsta 

price  of 
standard 

produce  of 

100  Star 

rupees  thus 

produce  of 
100  FarrukhA- 

?S?".S« 

FamSfbkbAd, 

Gold 

Gold  Bullion 

b4d.  Madras, 

Hadras, 

Motar. 

SoTerelgn. 

per  100 

invested^ 

or  Bombaj 

rupee. 

and  Bombay 

toUs. 

In  England. 

"XtSf 

rupea. 

R».    kn. 

Sd.  JU. 

Sd,Ba, 

ShUlinfft. 

ShUUngt. 

9.         d. 

«. 

d. 

16       0 

9.633 

1406.868 

207.616 

194.640 

2       0.91 

11.35 

16       2 

9.708 

1417.859 

206.006 

193.131 

2      0.72 

11.17 

16       4 

9.783 

1428.850 

204  422 

191.646 

2      0.52 

10.99 

16       6 

9.858 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.183 

9      0.33 

10.82 

16       8 

9.934 

1450.832 

201.325 

188.743 

2      0.15 

10.64 

16     10 

10.009 

1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1    11.97 

10.48 

16     12 

10084 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1     11.79 

10.31 

16     14 

10.160 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1     11.62 

10.16 

17      0 

10.235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1     11.44 

9.98 

17      2 

10.310 

1505.788 

193.977 

181.858 

1     11.27 

9.82 

17      4 

10.385 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1     11.10 

9.66 

17      6 

10.462 

1527.770' 

191.185 

179.236 

1     10.94 

9.50 

17      8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189.820 

177.956 

1     10.77 

9.85 

[The  old  Calcutta  gold  rnuhr  is  omitted  in  this  table,  becanae  it  bears  an  artificial 
Talne,  14  or  15  &n&s  higher  than  the  new  standard  mnhr.] 

The  aboye  tables  giye  intrinsic  results;  that  is,  they  exclude  all 
calculation  of  charges,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  which  are 
of  a  yariable  nature.  It  may  be  generally  assumed^  howeyer,  that 
four  per  cent.,  or  one  penny  in  the  rupee,  will  coyer  all  expenses  of 
remittance  to  England,  from  which  may  be  deducted  a  saying  of  six 
months'  interest,  when  comparing  the  transaction  with  mercantQe  biUs 
of  twclye  months'  date. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  countries  may  be  estimated  from 
the  intrinsic  and  mint  produce  of  their  coins,  thus: — assuming  the 
Spanish  dollar  to  weigh  416  grains  troy,  and  to  be  fiye  dwts.  worse  in 
assay,  we  haye  for 

SPAIN  AND  AMEBICA. 

f  »  231.111  tol6s  in  weight, 
100  BoLLABS  {  =  225.858  Fd.  rupees,      \  or  deducting  duty  /  221.341  Fd.  rupees. 
(»  211.742  sikk&  rupees,    )      of  2  per  cent     i  207.508  sikkfc  Bb. 

The  Spanish  dollar  forms  also  the  currency  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
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and  of  Manilla ;  and  it  ia  extensively  known  in  the  colonies  of  England, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  Australia,  etc. 

For  the  British  colonial  possessions,  however,  an  Order  of  Council 
was  promulgated  on  the  23rd  March,  1825,  extending  to  them  the  cir- 
culation of  British  silver  and  copper  money,  and  directing  all  puhlic 
accounts  to  be  kept  therein.  Where  the  dollar  was,  either  by  law, 
fact,  or  practice,  still  a  legal  tender,  it  was  to  be  accounted  equivalent 
to  4«.  4rf.,  and  vice  v^rsd.  For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
circulation  consisted  of  paper  rix-dollars ; — ^and  Ceylon,  where  it  con- 
sisted of  silver  and  paper  rix-dollars,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
coins; — ^it  was  provided  that  a  tender  and  payment  of  1».  6d,  in  British 
silver  money  should  be  equivalent  to  the  rix-dollar.  The  sikkd  rupee 
was  to  be  allowed  circulation  at  2«.  id,  and  that  of  Bombay  at  U.  lid., 
and  the  five-firanc  piece  at  4«.  These  regulations  are  still  in  force  in 
Ceylon,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  St. 
Helena. 

FBANCE. 

The  French  kilogramme  of  standard  silver  (1-1 0th  alloy)  is  coined 
into  200  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  weighs  85.744  tolas;  therefore 

!»=  42.872  tol&B  in  weight, 
=  42.092  Fd.  rupees,     \  or  deducting  duty  ( 41.260  Fd.  rupees. 
=»  39.462  sikk&  rupees,  /      of  2  per  cent.     \  38.673  sikkk  rupees. 

The  coinage  duty  on  silver  at  Paris  is  1 J  per  cent.,  or  J  per  cent, 
less  than  in  India ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that, 

1 00  sikkd  rupees  realize  almost  precisely  250  francs  at  the  Paris  mint. 

Minted  gold  in  France  is  worth  15j  its  weight  of  minted  sQver,  or 
the  kilogramme  is  coined  into  155  napoleons  or  twenty-franc  pieces : 
the  seignorage  on  gold  is  only  ^  per  cent. 

One  kilof^amme  of  pure  gold  yields  81.457  gold  muhrs,  or  (deducting  2  per  cent, 
mint  duty)  79,828  ditto,  therefore 

!  =  66.319  tol&s  in  weight, 
=  47.315  old  gold  muhrs,    \  or  deduct-  /  46.369  old  gold  mrs. 
=»  47.757  new  ditto,  (    ing  duty  J  46.802  new  ditto. 

=  64.313  Madras  and  Bom- I    of  2  per    163.227   Madras    and 
bay  gold  rupee,     /    cent.         \     Bombay  gold  rupee. 

CHINA. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  gold  or  silver  coins,  but  make  payments  in 
those  metals  by  weight,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  value  of  the  tael  of 
the  sycee  and  dollar  silver  usually  current  with  them. 

100  tael  of    ( »  822.136  tol&s  in  weight  =»  (120  oz.  16  dwts.  English). 

Sycee  silver  av.  {  »  344.108  Fd  rupees,     \  or  deducting  duty  /  337.226  Fd.  rupees. 

16  dwts.  Br.    ( =  322.602  sikkk  rupees,  )    of  2  per  cent.       \  316.160  sfu    rupees. 

100  tael  of    ( =  314.811  Fd.  rupees,     )  or  deducting  duty  {  308.616  Fd.  rupees. 

dollars  6  Wo.  \  =  296.136  s&.  rupees,      j    of  2  per  cent.       (  289.233  s&.    rupees. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  places  may  in  a  similar  manner  be 
found  from  the  table  of  coins. 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  INDLiN  COINS. 

When  it  was  said,  at  the  commoncemont  of  this  paper,  that  the  rupefli 
was  the  universal  unit  of  currency  throughout  India,  a  reservation 
should  have  heen  made  for  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  the 
Pagoda  and  Panam  still  circulate.  There  are,  in  fSaot,  two  distinct 
systems  still  prevalent,  the  Hindii  and  the  Musalman;  and  although 
the  former  has  hecome  extinct  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hindustdn 
hy  the  predominance  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  it  is  traceahle  in  the 
old  coins  found  at  Eanauj,  and  other  seats  of  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty, 
which  agree  nearly  in  weight  with  the  coins  still  extant  in  the  several 
petty  Hindu  States  of  Southern  India. 

HENDXT  SYSTEM. 

The  unit  of  this  system  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  specimens  found 
are  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  in  weight :  showing  an 
evident  connection  with  the  Grecian  drachma  and  didrachma  of  gold 
(or  j(pwTO^  and  &;^tMro9)  &nd  confirming  the  testimony  afforded  hy 
the  device  and  83rmbols  of  old  Hindu  coins,  of  a  direct  descent  from 
their  Bactrian  prototype. 

As  the  Muhammadan  power  never  gained  an  entire  ascendancy  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  same  system  of  currency  continued  to  he  issued  from 
the  mints  of  a  numher  of  petty  Bijships  in  Malahar  and  the  Camatic. 
The  principal  of  these  were  at  Bangalor  and  Maisur,  under  the  HckeH 
Bij4,  who  coined  the  Sadasiva  htins,^  so  called  from  a  former  iUiji. 
They  hore  the  figures  of  Siva  and  Pdrvatf  on  one  side,  and  a  temple  on 
the  reverse.  During  the  usurpation  of  Hyder  'Alf  and  Tipu,  Bah&durf 
and  Sultan{  huns  were  struck  in  Maisur;  the  former  are  distinguished 
hy  a  ^  the  initial  of  Hyder's  name.  At  Travancore  also  a  mint  has 
existed  for  a  very  long  period,  coining  Anandr&f  htins,  so  called  from 
a  prince  of  that  name.  The  Ikkerf  and  Travancore  mints  are  the 
only  two  now  in  existence. 

The  name  of  this  coin  among  Europeans  is  <  Pagoda,'  a  Portuguese 
appellation  derived  from  the  pyramidal  temple  depicted  on  one  side  of 
it.  The  proper  Hindii  name  is  Yardha,'  'wild  hoar,'  and  doubtless 
originated  in  a  device  of  the  Boar  Incarnation,  or  Avat&r,  of  Vishnu 
upon  the  ancient  coinage  of  the  Camatic ;  for  the  same  figure  appears 
as  the  signet  of  the  Baj4s  of  that  country,  on  some  old  copper  grants 
of  land  in  the  Mackenzie  collection.^     The  Hindu  name  probably 

*  The  VaT&ha  also  appean  on  some  aDdient  ftilTet  coins  of  Orissa.  Sec  Wilson's 
account  of  coins  of  this  type,  'Asiatic  Btisearches,'  vol.  xTii.  p.  586. 
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varied  according  to  the  image  on  the  coin ;  thus  we  find  the  Bimatanka 
having  the  device  of  B4ma  and  his  attendants;  and  the  Matsya*  hun  of 
Yijayanagar  with  four  'fish'  on. the  obverse.  Other  pagodas  have 
Vishnu,  Jaganath,  Yenkateswar,  etc.  on  them;  those  with  three 
Swamls,  or  figures,  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  ore  valued  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  common  pagoda. 

'Hun'  is  the  common  term  used  by  the  Mnhammadan  writers,  and 
indeed  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the  pagoda.  It  signifies  '  gold '  in 
the  old  Camatic  language. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  'fanams'  and  'kas.'  Fanam,  or 
more  properly  panam,'  is  identical  with  the  word  pan,  known  in  this 
part  of  India  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  kauris  and  copper  money. 
The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only,  and  was  one-sixteenth  of  a  h^.  In 
the  'LildvatC  we  find  sixteen  pana=one  dharan,'  sixteen  dharan^ 
one  nishk;*  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems  to  accord  with  the 
hiin,  which,  as  before  said,  is  identical  in  weight  with  the  Greek 
drachma.  The  Ikkeri  pagoda  still  contains  sixteen  fanams:  that  of 
Yfraraf  and  Anandr&f,  fourteen;  and  the  Ealyan  pagoda,  twenty* 
eight.     The  division  adopted  by  the  English  was  forty-two. 

'Eds'  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Earsha,^  which  is 
mentioned  in  Colebrooke's  'Essay  on  Indian  Wefghts,'  as  the  same 
with  the  pan :  '  a  Karsha,  or  eighty  raktikas '  (ratf s)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana,  or  Karsha-pana.'  ^  It  is  now  the  eightieth  part  of  a  pan,  but 
similar  discrepancies  are  common  throughout,  and  the  simple  word  is 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  having  survived  the  changes  of  system. 

As  acconnts  were  formerly  kept  at  Madras  in  this  currency,  the 
following  particulars  extracted  from  Kelly's  'Cambist'  will  be  found 
useful  for  reference : 

*  According  to  the  old  Bystem,  aooounts  are  kept  in  star- pagodas,  fiouuna,  and  k&s. 
8  k&s  a  1  fanam. 
336  k&B  B  42  fanams  =  1  pagoda. 

The  Company  reckon  tweWe  fanams  to  the  Arcot  rupee,  and  three  and  a  half  mpeea 
to  the  pagoda.  The  b&z&r  exchange  fluctuates  from  thirty-fiye  to  forty-five  fanams 
per  pagoda,  the  latter  being  a  gold  coin«  and  the  former  of  silver;  but  fanams  were 
also  coined  of  base  gold,  Copper  1-,  v-,  x-,  and  xx-,  k&s  pieces  were  coined  in  England, 
by  contract,  for  Madras  so  early  as  1 797 ;  the  xx-k&s  is  also  called '  dodo '  and  *fal6s.'  ^ 

The  star-pagoda  weighs  62*56  grains,  and  is  nineteen  one-fifth  carats  fine :  it  is, 
therefore,  intrinsically  worth  7«.  6^4.  sterling ;  but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  Bs, 
Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  will  find 
their  places  in  the  General  Table, 

*  TtWWT  '  ^^Mm  •  ^jMj^  plural  of  ^jjj 
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In  1811  a  coinage  from  Spanish  doUara  took  place,  consisting  of  double  rupeei^ 
rnpees,  halves,  and  quarters ;  and  pieces  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  fiTe-,  fanams ;  the  rupee 
weighed  186*7  grains.  A  silver  coinage  of  half-  and  quarter-pagodas  of  dollar 
fineness  also  then  took  pLice ;  the  half-pagoda  weighed  326*73  grains  troy,  and  was 
equal  to  1{  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th  January,  1818,  the  sUrer  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  was  constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts 
and  public  engagements  were  ordered  to  be  couTorted  at  the  exchange  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 

The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency  is  therefore  now  3}  rupees  per 
pagoda;  and  in  copper  seTenty-five  kfts  old  currency  a  fourteen  paisfi  new  currency/ 

XUSALKAir   ST8TE1C. 

The  Masalmdn  system,  of  which  the  inuhr  and  the  rupee  are  the 
characteristic  denominations  of  coin,  assumes  at  the  present  day  a  mul- 
tifarious appearance  from  the  great  variety  in  weight  and  yalue  of  the 
rupees  current  in  different  parts  of  India.  That  they  have  a  common 
origin ;  and,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  rupees  now  issued  from  the  Native 
mints  of  Central  India  are  of  modem  date,  is  easily  proved,  since  they 
almost  all  bear  the  impress  of  Sh^  'Alam,  like  our  own  coin. 

The  silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  Ahd^l-tazl^  by  Shfr 
Shah,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Dihlf  from  Humdyun  in  the  year 
1542.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  Arabic  dirham  ^  (silver  drachma),  the 
gold  dfndr '  (denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  falus '  (follis)  formed  the 
currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Shir  Shah's  rupee  had,  on  one 
side,  the  Muhammadan  creed ;  on  the  other,  the  emperor's  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian ;  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Hindf  inscription.  Since 
'the  same  coin  was  revived  and  made  more  pure'  in  Akbar's  reign, 
we  may  assume  the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul-fazl's 
statement,  to  have  been  eleven  and  a  quarter  m&shas  *• ;  Akbar*s  square 
rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  Jalili,^  was  of  the  same  weight 
and  value.  This  coin  was  also  called  the  Chah&r-ydri,'  from  the  four 
friends  of  the  prophet,  Abu-bakr,  Omar,  Osman,  'Alf,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  margin.  This  rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
talismanic  power. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  m&sha  some  difficulty  prevails,  as  this 
unit  now  varies  in  different  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Colebrooke  makes  it 
seventeen  grains  and  three-eighths  nearly ;  but  the  average  of  several 
gold  and  silver  jal&lfs  of  Akbar's  reign,  found  in  good  preservation, 
^ves  15*5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the  actual  mdsha  of 

*  This  name  is  still  preserred  on  the  Madras  paisfr  or  K&s  pieces. 
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many  parts  of  Hindustdn.^  By  this  calculation  the  rupee  originally 
weighed  174*4  grains  troy,  and  was  of  pure  silver  (or  such  as  was  es- 
teemed to  be  pure).  The  same  standard  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  and  accordingly  we  find  coins  of  Akbar's  reign  dug  up  in 

^  The  f(»IlowiDff  arc  the  m&sha  weights  sent  home  for  examiziation  in  1819,  as 
published  in  that  highly  usefiil  work,  iLelly's  'Cambist*: 

J&lna  mftsha  15.373  grs.        The  Patna  m6sha  is  called...  18.6  gis. 

Bellary   14B87  The    Ben6res   from    seTeral 

Mldw&    15.833  specimens 17.7 

S6rat 15.600  The    Calcutta    m&sha,     by 

Ahmadnagar 15.700  Kelly    32.0 

Puna  15.970  Bat  probably  this  was  a  doable  m&aha. 

The  ayerage  of  all  these  agrees  nearly  with  the  Akbari  mCisha. 

A  goldial&li  of  LC^or,  rather  worn,  weighs  186*6 :  this  may  be  the  12}  m&sha  coin 
mentioned  by  AbO'l-ftizl,  which  would  giye  fifteen  grains  for  tue  m6sha. 

[  I  annex  some  incidental  information  on  the  simject  of  Shir  Sh&h's  coin-weights 
and  yalaes,  which  I  had  occasion  to  draw  up  some  years  ago.  I  insert  the  entire 
passage  in  this  place  as  further  illustratiye  of  the  true  weight  of  the  mftsha. 

**1  haye  preyiously  (*  Coins  of  Path&n  Kings  of  DehlS/  Preface,  p.  yii.)  assumed, 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  silyer  money  of  Shir  Sh&h,  that  the  oiiginal  mint 
standard  of  ms  rupees  was  calculated  at  an  ayerage  weight  of  178  grains,  if  not  more. 
Abti'l-fazl's  statement  on  the  point,  scrutinised  more  critically  than  it  haa  heretofore 
been,  affords  a  singularly  close  confirmation  of  this  inference.  I  find  it  recorded  in 
no  less  than  four  excellent  copies  of  the  original  Persian  '  Ajin-i  Akbari,'  that  the 
rupee  of  Akbar,  which  was  based  upon  that  of  Shir  Sh&h,  weighed  eleyen  and  a  half 
m&shas;  the  same  weight  ia  assigned  in  these  copies  of  the  MS.  to  Akbar's  jalldi, 
which  is  ayowedl^  identical  in  yalue  with  the  former.  *  I  mention  this  prominently, 
as  Gladwin,  in  his  translation  (I.  pp.  29,  35,  etc.^  has  giyen  eleyen  and  a  quarter 
mftshaa  as  the  weight  of  each  of  these  coins ;  ana  Prinsep,  in  accepting  Gladwin's 
figures,  was  led  to  place  the  weight  of  the  old  rupee  at  nearly  four  grains  below 
its  true  standard. 

'*  There  is  some  doubt  aa  to  the  exact  weight  we  are  to  allow  to  the  m&sha,  which 
Tailed  considerably  in  different  purts  of  India.  Prinsep  haa  determined  the  Behli 
mfrsha  to  be  15.5  grains,  and  a<unitting  this,  the  result  shows  Shir  Sh&h's  rupee  to 
haye  weighed  178.25  grains  of  what  was  esteemed  pure  silyer. 

'*  The  assignment  of  15.5  grains  to  the  Shir  Shahi  mftsha  is  equally  well  borne  out 
in  the  test  afforded  by  Akbar' s  own  coins.  In  order  to  ayoid  the  yery  probable  error 
of  mistaking  the  identical  class,  amon^^  three  but  little  yarying  denominations  of  the 
gold  coinage,  to  which  any  giyen  specimen  within  our  reacn  should  belong,  I  con^e 
my  reference  to  the  silyer  money  of  Akbar,  which,  though  differing  in  its  yarious 
mintages,  in  types  and  legends,  was  preseryed,  in  effect,  uniform  in  weight  and  yalue. 
Ilarsden  has  contributea  an  example  (No.  BCCCXXIV.)  of  a  sauare  jal&li  of  this 
P&dsh&h,  weighing  176.5  grains :  oad  the  tol&  at  this  time  been  nxed  at  180  grains, 
this  coin  would  contain  four  grains  more  than  the  law  required;  as  it  is,  eyen 
allowing  fur  wear,  it  shows  a  return  of  15.3  grains  to  each  of  the  1 1^  mftshas  of  15.5 
grains,  which  should,  under  the  higher  scale  of  weights,  originally  naye  conatituted 
Its  total  on  issue  from  the  mint 

**  The  adoption  of  this  15.5  grain  mftsha  as  a  standard,  necessitates  a  concurrent 
recognition  of  a  proportionately  increased  weight  in  the  tol&  as  then  in  use ;  we 
ean  scarcely  suppose  the  twelye  m&shas  composing  the  tol&  to  haye  aggregated  186 
grains,  while  the  tol&  itself  remained  at  the  180  grains  modem  usage  nas  assigned 
it.  We  haye  fortunately  at  hand  a  second  means  of  proying  the  question,  in  the 
due  determination  of  the  intrinsic  contents  of  the  pieces  combing  the  lower  currency 
of  the  period,  and  the  result  will  be  found  to  show  sufficient  confirmation  *of  the 
theory  which  places  the  m6sha  of  Shir  Sfa&h  at  15.5,  and  the  tol&  at  186  grains  troy. 

'  Gladwin,  '  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  I.  62,  59,  70.    See  also  note  *,  p.  5. 
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▼aiious  places,  and  worn,  weighing  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  seventj-five  grain?^ 

Cabinet  specimens  of  the  coins  of  Jahangfr,  Shah  Jahan,  and  Aurang- 
zfb  haye  also  an  ayerage  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seyenty-five 


Forty  dfcms  of  copper,  we  are  told,  were  in  Akbar's  time  equivalent  in  account^  and 
ordinarily  in  exchangee,  to  one  rupee,  and  the  d&m  of  copper  is  itself  defined  at  5 
t&nks,  or  1  tol§i  8  m&shas  and  7  fatls  in  weight.  The  measure  of  value  thus  specified 
is  likewise  distinctly  stated  to  he  a  continuation  of  a  previously  existing  species  of 
money,  which  at  the  moment  when  Ab6'l-fazl  wrote,  went  by  tne  name  of  *  D6m.' 
There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  admitting,  almost  primifads  on  the  evidence 
available,  that  the  copper  pieces  dassed  under  Nos.  186,  186,  Vol.  xv.,  *  Numismatic 
Chronicle,'  were  the  ideiitical  coins  of  Shir  Sh&h,  to  which  the  succeeding  d&ms  of 


available,  that  the  copper  pieces  dassed  under  Kos.  186,  186,  Vol.  xv.,  *  Numismatic 
Chronicle,'  were  the  ideiitical  coins  of  Shir  Sh&h,  to  which  the  succeedinff  d&ms  of 
Akbar  were  assimilated :  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  in  weight  and  value  (what- 
ever their  name)  the  ditms  of  the  Afgh&n  Sult&n.  It  is  a  nicer  noint  to  determine 
the  precise  contents  in  grains  attending  the  original  mint  issue  d  these  coins;  but 
first  taking  the  figures  now  proposed  for  m&shas  and  tol&s,  we  obtain  from  1  tol& 
8  m&shaa  and  7  ratis,  at  186  per  tolfr,  a  sum  of  323.6625  grains;  and  then  testing 
this  return  of  the  actual  present  weight  of  extant  coins,  we  obtain  a  very  reasonably 
close  approximation  to  our  figured  result.  It  is  true  that  the  general  average  of  the 
yariouB  existing  provincial  coins  o{  this  class  minted  during  the  jeiffns  of  Shir  Shfrh 
and  his  Afgh&n  successors,  would  necessarily  run  somewhat  below  tne  rate  of  323.6 
grains ;  but  we  have  to  sllow  a  considerable  per  centage  for  loss  by  wear  in  such 
£eayy  coins,  ei^eciaUy  composed  as  they  are  of  copper,  which  metal  would  always 
continue  more  freely  current,  and  consequently  suffer  hi  more  from  the  abrasion 
incident  to  frequent  transfers,  than  the  more  carefully  guarded  and  less  readily 
exchanged  silver  and  gold.  However,  we  may,  without  cuuming  too  much  margin 
on  these  grounds,  fiurly  consider  ourselves  within  the  mark  in  identifying  the.eeneral 
series  of  coins  under  review  as  havii^  originally  an  intentional  standard  of  323.6 
grains,  inasmuch  as  we  can  at  this  cby  produce  several  specimens  of  the  coinage 
weighing  322  grains,  and  in  one  instance  of  a  Hiss&r  coin,  we  can  reckon  no  less 
than  329  grains.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Ferishta  that  in  his  day 
there  was  a  pais& !  (or  fixed  weight  ?  J[^  *)  which  was  rated  at  1)  tol&s,  which,  at 
186  grains  the  tola,  gives  even  a  higher  return  of  324.6  grains. 

**  At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  coins 
that  furnish  our  means  of  trial,  to  anything  like  so  low  a  g[eneral  average  as  would 
admit  of  314  ^ins  (or  the  produce  of  the  simple  180  grains  total)  being  received 
as  the  correct  issue  weight. 

'*  Adopting,  then,  the  rate  of  828.6  grains  as  the  legitimate  weight  of  these  copper 
pieces,  forty  of  which  exchanged  acainst  a  rimee,  we  have  a  total  of  12,940  grains  of 
copper  as  equal  to  178  grains  of  stiver,  which  determines  the  relative  value  of  silver 
to  copper  as  1  to  72.7.  If  this  be  a  correct  estimate,  there  were  in  each  d&m  9.29 
chitats,^  and  in  the  Shir  Sh&hl  rupee  871.8  chitals,  instead  of  the  old  320  divisional 
coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which  went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days, 
when  also  the  comparative  value  of  silver  and  copper  stood  at  a  more  favourable  ratio 
for  the  latter."— B.T.] 

[  Colonel  William  Anderson,  C.B.,  an  ofllcer  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 

*  <' J«J  (Pehlvi,  )m)0  P6ni*  puhal) ;  2)  Obolus  ct  res  ausevis  obolo  similis, 
nt  squama  piscis,  limiL  (u**^)  Borhfini  Kttiu.  Inde  vJ^i^  "•*'•  Pecuniae 
defectQs.**~-yullen.  See  ako  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  898,  and 
Fnehn's  *  Reoensio,'  p.  207,  etc.  Ab6*l.fazl  says  the  Aj  of  pld^n  days  was  equal  to 
four  tolfts.— Gladwin's  *  Ayin-i  Akbarf,  iii.  89.    Ferishta  again  gives  1  or  1|  tol&a ! 
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grains  pure,  and  the  same  prevails  with  little  yariation,  up  to  the  time 
of  Muhammad  Sh4h,  in  the  coins  of  opposite  extremities  of  the  empire ; 
or  struck  in  the  Subahs  of  Sdrat,  Ahmad4b4d,  DihU,  and  BengaL 
The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  this  agreement : 
Akbari,  of  LUior 175*0  gnini.    Shfth  Jah6ni,  of  Agra 176  0  graiiiB. 

Agra 174-0    do.         Ahmadfcb4d.  174*2    do. 

Jah&ngiri,  Agra 174-6    do.         DiMi 1746    do. 

A114]i&b&d   178-6    do.         S(irat 176-0    do. 

Kandahiur.  173*9    do. LUior   1740    do. 

To  which  may  be  added  from  the  Table  of  Ooina  assayed  at  the  mint,  reckoning 

pare  contents  only : 

DihlS  Sonat 176-0  gruns.    Dacca,  old 173-Sgraiiu. 

'Alamgfr...  176*6    do.        Muhammad  Sh&hf  170*0    do. 

Old  S6rat  rupee 174*0    do.        Ahmad  Sh6h    172*8    do. 

Murshidfcbftd  176*9    do.        Bh&h 'Alam  (1772) 176*8    do. 

Persian  rupee  of  1746  174*6    do. 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Moghul  em- 
perors maintained  a  great  uniformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vast 
empire.  They  were  also  tenacious  of  their  privilege  of  coining,  and 
we  find  ftom  Abul-£Eusl  that  gold  was  only  allowed  to  be  minted 
at  Agra,  Bengal,  Ahmadib&d  (in  Gujar&t),  and  Kabul.  Ten  other 
cities  were  allowed  to  coin  silver,  namely,  Allahab&d,  Surat,  Dihlfy 
Patna,  Kashmir,  L&hor,  Multan,  and  Tdnda:  while,  besides  the 
former,  twenty-eight  towns  of  minor  note  were  permitted  to  fabricate 
copper  money,  viz.,  Ajmfr,  Oudh,  Attak,  Alwar,  Badaon,  Benares, 
Bhakar,  Bhara,  Patau,  Jaunpur,  J&landhar,  Sah&ranpur,  Sdrangpur, 

connexion  with  Indian  weights  and  measures,  has  favoured  me  with  the  subjoined 
independent  results  of  his  calculations  on  the  general  question. 

"I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  we^ht  of  the  rati  may  be  assumed,  perhaps  as 
an  extreme  proportion,  as  high  as  1.93  grains,  and  the  m6sha  at  16.44  nuns,  wnidi 
will  give  the  following  return  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  Akbar's  time : 

Aft&bl 226  grains. 

JalUi 187     do 

Bound  muhr 169     do 

Bapee  (silver)   177     do 

D«im  (conper) 307     do  " 

The  result  tabulated  in  correspondence  with  these  data  appears  as  follows : 
1    Bati         1-  1,93  grains. 

8    Batis        =    1  M6sha     «  16.44      „ 

4    M6shas    »«    1  T&nk       »  61.76      „ 

8    T&nks*    «»     1  Tol&        -r  186.2      „ 

1.666    Tol6s       «    1  B&m^     »  807.4      „ 

80    B&ms       «    1  Ser  «         9222.0      „ 

40    Bers*       —    1  Man        •»    868,880.0      „ 
The  relative  values  of  the  metals  are  estimated  by  Colonel  Anderson — 

Goldtorilver    9.4  to  1 

Silver  to  copper   70.0  to  1        — E.T.] 

•  s  7T  (^^  w  also  r  iS^  '  gold,  money,  a  particular  species  of  coin/ 
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Sambhali  Kanauj,  Eantanbhor,  Hardwar,  Hissar,  Ealpi,  GwAliar,  Go- 
rakhpiir,  Kalanor,  Lukhnow,  Mandau,  Kagor,  Sirhind,  Sialkot  and 
Saronj.^ 

The  whole  of  the  discrepancies  which  we  now  find  in  the  rupees  of 
yarions  places  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbances  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Shdby  when 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and  by  the  viceroys  of 
the  principal  Subahs  who  were  assuming  independence;  and  the  coin 
was  gradually  debased  as  the  confusion  and  e^gencies  of  the  time 
increased.  The  Marathf  and  other  Hindu  states  also  established  mints 
of  their  own,  retaining,  for  form's  sake,  however,  the  Emperor's  name 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Bihli  supremacy. 

We  may  thus  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  currencies  of  our  own  provinces,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  brought  those  of  Hadras,  Bombay,  and  Fairukhabdd  to  such  dose 
approximation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  irregularities  of  the  mints  had  proceeded  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Sh&h  'AXam  is  thus  described  in  the  preamble 
of  Begulation  XXXV.,  1793,  the  first  which  treats  of  mint  matters : — 
'  The  principal  districts  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  had  each  a  distinct 
silver  currency,  consisting  either  of  nineteenth  sun  Moorshedabadees, 
or  old  or  counterfeit  rupees  of  various  years  coined  previous  or  subse- 
quent to  the  Company's  administration.'  The  circumstance  of  the 
date  of  coinage  being  inserted  on  the  coin  enabled  the  sbrofis'  to  recog* 


>  [As  likely  to  afls&Bt  those  who  would  desire  to  trace  these  names  on  the  original 
coins,  I  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  Akbar's  mints  in  the  Persian  character,  ex- 
tracted from  MSS.  of  Abti'l-fazl's  « Ayln-i  Akbari.' 


jyK  83 

jU\/  34 

j^bi  86 

y^  37 

ifj^  88 

^\3l^  39 

jjL«  40 

j/\j  41 

j\j*}jib  42 

[E.T.— 


tfir-23 

JjJbj^  24 
J^^^:^  25 

i^jy^  26 

jjjjl^  27 

lSj^L^  28 

^^29 

Jjl^  30 

^^1^31 

j^^  32 


J^   12 

»li^  16 
^jJIj*-  17 

(*i?^)j^-^  IP 

^Jjbfc)  20 

J^J  21 
j^jL  22 


lJ5\    1 


\ 


^ 


3 
4 
6 

\ii\\     6 


2fJj\ 


an^^^^ 


7 
8 
9 

(jkw;Uj    10 


U^ 


]Si 


»arrdff  *  a  money-change^.' 
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nize  each,  and  so  to  opplj the  batt4^  to  wfaich  the  known  debasement  of 
each  entitled  it :  it  was  rather  a  convenience  therefore  to  restrict  the 
circulation  of  one  species  to  one  district,  although  so  much  deprecated 
in  the  Begnlation  in  question.  In  exchanges  from  one  place  to  another, 
there  however,  might  be,  as  stated,  room  for  much  abuse  tmiong  the 
monej-dealers.  The  Company  resolved  to  remedy  this  evil  in  1793, 
by  declaring  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  fhture  should  bear  the  im* 
pression  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Shih  'Alam,  and  thus,  by  its  adop« 
tion  at  that  early  period,  it  has  happened  that  Ihe  sikki  rupee  is  the 
only  one  of  their  coins  which  retains  the  full  value  of  the  original  DihK 
rupee  at  the  present  day. 

The  Siirat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  was  in  like  manner  about 
the  same  time  adopted  as  the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Preaide&cy :  it 
weighed  178.314  grains,  and  contained  172.4  pure,  being  thus  nearly 
equal  to  the  DihU  rupee.  By  an  agreement  of  the  English  govern- 
ment with  the  Naw&b  of  Surat,  the  rupees  coined  by  both  were  to  cir- 
culate at  par,  and  they  were  mutually  pledged  to  preserve  its  standard. 
The  Naw&b's  rupees,  however,  were  soon  found  to  contain  10,  12,  and 
even  15  per  cent,  of  alloy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  tiie  Bombay  rupees 
were  melted  down  and  re-coined  at  Surat ;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
Bombay  mint  was  suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Suratfs  alone 
were  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Company  ordered 
the  then  Siirat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  thenceforth  it  became 
fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164.74  purs.  The  muhr  was  also  equal- 
ized in  weight  thereto.'  Lastiy,  in  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Home 
Government)  the  currency  of  the  West  was  equalized  with  that  of  Madras, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  and  muhr. 

The  Arcot  rupee,  according  to  our  Assay  Tables,  in  1788,  still  retained 
one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  pure  fidlver,  and  subsequently,  when 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Fort  St.  G^rge,  it  had  a  weight  of  176.4  grains, 
or  166.477  grains  pure,  until  the  new  system  was  introduced  in  1818, 
and  the  Madras  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  was  established. 
From  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  fh>m  commerce  "between  the  places, 
the  Chittagong  and  Dacca  currency  formerly  consisted  of  Arcot  rupees ; 
and  they  were  for  some  time  coined  expressly  for  those  districts  at  the 
Calcutta  and  Dacca  mints;  the  average  of  many  of  various  denominations 
still  circulating  in  Chittagong  agrees  closely  with  the  Farrakhab&d  rupee. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  unravel  the  progress  of  deterioration 
of  the  currency  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  more  immediate  seat  of 
revolutions  in  the  eighteenth  century.    But  one  instance  may  be  given. 


SJl   ^  battdy  'difference  or  rate  of  exchange/ 
«  Kelly's  *  Cambist,'  vol.  i.  p.  94, 
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in  the  Naj(b4bdd  rupee,  as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  other 
mints.  One  hundred  -specimens  of  this  species  of  rupee,  of  different 
dates,  now  current  in  Mur&d&h4d,  were  selected  by  the  Collector  of 
Bijnor  for  examination,  in  1832.  It  may  be  obsenred,  enpaasant,  that 
many  of  the  discrepandes  in  our  Tables  between  coins  of  one  denomina- 
tion are  doubtless  owing  to  the  neglect  of  noting  the  dates  of  their 
fabrication  when  sent  for  assay;  the  knowledge  of  the  yariation  in 
value  of  the  coins  of  various  years,  as  before  stated,  led  to  the  system 
of  battd  early  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  money-changers,  to  the 
perplexity  of  aooounts  and  money  transactions,  and  the  nulliflcaticn  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Najfb4b&d  mint  was  established  by  Najib-ud-daula,  the  Bohilla 
chief  who  exercised  so  powerftil  a  sway  on  tiie  fortunes  of  the  last 
monarchs  of  Dihlf .  The  Barcllf  and  Chandausf  mints  were  also  under 
his  control.  The  rupees  struck  by  him  and  by  Z&bita  Khan  were 
originally  of  the  Dihlf  standard :  few  of  these  are  now  met  with,  as 
they  are  in  demand  for  silver  ornaments,  etc.  'From  the  year  26  of 
Shah  'Alam  {1784-6)  to  43  (1801-2)  they  evince  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, both  in  Weight  and  fineness.  The  province  of  Bohilkhand  was, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  annexed  to  the  S^bah  of  Oudh,  as  shewn 
by  the  symbol  of  a  rohu '  fish  on  the  field  of  the  coin.  The  three  first 
assays  in  the  list  are  from  single  coins,  the  remainder  are  averages. 

Weighty  Assay f  and  Value  of  the  Nafibdldd  rupeeyfrom  a.d.  1778 
to  1801-2. 
Inacription,  the  usual  Shfch  'Alam  distich,  year  of  reign,  and  Hijra  date.  Symbols, 
a  fish  on  the  obverse,  a  crescent  on  the  reyerse. 


By  wliooi  coliieA. 

San  or  year 

Welsbt 

Assay. 

Value  of  100 

ofretgn. 

T«u. 

tnFd.   Ba. 

Najlb-ud-danla 

20 

173.8 

114  Br; 
13    Br. 

101     9     8 

22 

173.6 

102    2     4 

28 

172.2 

\b\  Br. 

102     2     6 

24 

173.3 

12    Br. 

101     8     6 

Zlibita  Eh&n 

25 
26 

172.4 
172.4 

10    Br. 
9    Br. 

100     2     0 
99  11     0 

29 

171.1 

10    Br. 

99    6    0 

Ghul&m  K&dir 

30 
32 

171.0 
169.5 

54  Br. 
8    Br. 

97  10     6 
97     9    6 

33 

170.0 

7    Br. 

97     7     0 

34 

170.2 

5jBr. 

96  14     8 

86 

170.0 

7    Br. 

97  10    0 

37  39  40 

171.1 

5    Br. 

97     3    6 

41 

169.5 

3    Br. 

95     7     2 

42 

169.3 

1     Br. 

94    7     9 

48 

169.0 

Stand. 

93  14     8 

8  ftffn,  ^x) 
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Thus,  ill  tiie  course  of  twenty-three  years,  a  deterioration  of  nine 
per  cent,  was  effected.  So  gradual  a  change,  however,  'should  rather 
be  ascribed  to  the  malpractices  of  the  mint  officers,  than  to  any 
fraudulent  intention  of  the  government. 

The  Naw&b-Vazfr  of  Oudh  had  mints  also  at  Lukhnow,  Benares,  and 
Farrnkhibid ;  in  these  the  same  process  was  going  forward,  until 
arrested  by  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  English. 

The  Benires  mint  had  been  established  by  Baja  Balwant  Singh, 
under  a  Sanad '  from  Muhammad  Sh4h,  in  1 730.  It  remained  under 
Native  management  for  twenty  years  after  the  province  was  ceded  to 
the  Company  in  1775.  The  rupee  had  the  full  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grains,  and  was  2^  per  cent,  better  than  the  present 
rupee,  or  about  equal  to  the  Dihlf  rupee  of  that  date.  It  fell  in  value 
subsequently  about  four  &nds  per  cent.,  and  tbere,  of  course,  remained 
under  EngUsh  management  until  it  was  abolished  in  1819,  and  the 
Farrukh&bdd  rupee  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  Lukhnow  rupee  struck  at  the  Fatehgarh  mint  had  in  like 
manner  gradually  diminished  to  165.2  grains  pure,  when  the  Doab 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1802,  and  when  it  was  assumed  as  the 
standard  rupee  of  the  new  territory'  under  the  designation  of  the 
Lukhnow  forty-fifth  san  sikkd,  more  commonly  called  the  Farrukhdb&d 
rupee. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  briefiy  the  origin  of  the  three, 
or  rather  four,  coins  chosen  for  the  circulation  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  have  explained  how  it  happened  fortuitously  that  the 
Bombay,  the  Madras,  and  the  Farrukh&bdd  (or  Sonat)  rupee  are  nearly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Pure  oontenU. 

Arcot  rupee 165    grains. 

Bombay    1647    „ 

Farrukhtbid    166.2    „ 

The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity,  in  1818,  did  not  affect  the 
proportion  of  pure  metal,  but  the  facility  of  equalizing  the  throe  coins 
had  been  observed  both  in  England  and  in  India ;  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  Minutes  by  the  Court,  by  the  Indian  Government, 
by  the  Mint  Committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint ;  and  when  S&gar 
mint  was  established  in  1825,  it  was  ordered  to  coin  new  Farrukhabad 
rupees  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  weight,  the  same  as  the 
standard  of  Madras,  or  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  grains 
pure. 

The  Benares  mint  alone  continued  to  coin  Farrukh&badfs  of  180.234 
grains  until  its  abolition  in  1829 :  and  the  Calcutta  mint  since  coinod 

1  JCmj  tafiadf  ^  a  grant,  warrant,  charter.'  ^  Keg.  XI.  1805. 
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them  of  the  same  weight,  until  the  opportunity  was  taken  finally  of 
equalising  the  whole  by  Begulation  YII.  1833. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the  progress  of  debase- 
ment in  the  cofw^  of  EEaidar&Uidy  Nagpur,  Sagar,  the  Eajput  and 
other  states  of  Central  India,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  data  at  our 
command  will  permit :  they  aro  chiefly  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
government  officers  in  Ajm(r,  Malw&y  and  the  Narbadda  provinces,  to 
queries  circulated  through  the  Mint  Committee  in  1818  and  1823,  when 
the  important  question  of  equalising  the  coinage  of  Central  India  was 
under  agitation. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  none  of  the  coins  now  forming  the 
circulation  of  Hind^tan  bear  any  other  name  than  that  of  Sh&h 
'Alam,  and  although  we  have  no  perfect  information  of  the  origin  or 
date  of  the  mints  of  Puna,  N&gpur,  or  of  the  principal  states  of 
E&jpi&t&na,  still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  until  the  authority  of 
DihH  was  annihilated,  the  representative  of  the  monarch  in  the  various 
Subahs,  or  provinces,  alone  exercised  the  privilege  of  coining:  and 
that  even  when  it  was  assumed  by  chieftains  already  in  actual  inde- 
pendence, the  form  of  a  sauad  or  permission  from  tiie  Emperor  was 
obtained  by  purchase  or  extortion.  The  petty  1l4j&  of  Dattiah,  for 
instance,  was  indignant  at  the  supposition  that  he  had  opened  his  mint 
without  authority,'  and  of  all  the  chiefs  within  Lieut.  Moody's  agency, 
E4j&  Pratdp  Singh  of  Chatrapur  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  pro- 
duce his  authority.  The  chiefs  of  Jhansf  and  Jdlaon  cited  the  sanction 
of  the  Peshwd :  the  Tahrf  Bdja,  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English. 
No  notice,  however,  of  mints  was  found  in  any  of  the  sanads  or 
treaties  to  which  that  officer  had  access. 

When  first  established,  the  mints  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  made 
the  source  of  fraudulent  profit  to  the  government,  by  the  issue  of  a  de- 
based coin,  which  was  supported  at  an  enhanced  nominal  value,  through 
the  interdiction  of  the  purer  standards  of  neighbouring  districts.  A 
Hindd  prince,  or  the  minister  who  rules  for  him,  is  in  general  a 
money-dealer ;  thus  at  Kotd  the  executive  authority  has  a  shroff  in 
each  town,  and  participates  in  all  the  benefits  arising  out  of  money 
operations  in  the  market.  In  Jaipur  and  Eota  there  exists  an  usage 
that  the  currency  should  suffer  a  depreciation  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
third  year  after  its  issue,  and  continue  at  that  rate  during  the  reign  of 
the  sovereign:  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  suffers  a  further 
annual  fractional  depreciation,  which  operates  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  medium  into  the  mint  for  re-coinage.'    This  rule  does 


1  Report  of  Lieut.  T.  Moody,  agent  at  Bang&l  and  Kant&l,  17th  February,  1284. 

2  M^or  J.  Caulfeild,  Mitical  Agent  in  Hftrouti,  Ist  Aqgo^t,  18^ 
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not,  however,  extend  to  the  other  B4jput  states,  nor  does  any  debase- 
ment appear  in  the  Kota  rupee  to  warrant  a  censure  of  the  system 
there  prevailing.  It  is  such  a  measure  as  Tantia  Bindia's,  who 
abolished  the  standard  Ajmfr  currency,  and  instituted  the  debased 
Srisahf  rupee  in  1815,  on  a  false  supposition  of  increasing  his  revenue, 
that  is  so  pernicious  in  its  effects  :  or  the  more  inexcusable  conduct  of 
the  Gwillar  government,  which,  while  maintaining  the  currency  of  the 
oapital  at  a  good  standard,  issues  inferior  coin  at  its  provincial  mints  of 
€h4nd^r(,  and  even  coined  debased  BaUsdhf  rupees  at  Qarrah-£ot&,  in 
imitation  of  the  currency  of  Sdgar.* 

The  list  of  mints  which  have  sprung  up  in  central  India  is  so 
formidable  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  classification  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  1819,  enumerates  the  following  rupees  current  in 
Ajmfr:  old  Ajmfr,  Srfsahf,  Kishnagarh,  Kochanam,  Ghittor,  Jaipur, 
Half,  Jodhp^r,  Oudipdr,  Sh&hpurah,  Pratdpgarh,  Kota,  Bundf,  and 
Bhilw&dk.  Mr.  Maddock  furnishes  an  equally  long  list  from  the  Nar- 
badda: — Fann&,  Ohatrapur,  Saronj,  Jhinsf,  Chanda,  Srinagar,  Nag- 
pur,  Garrah-Kot4,  Baldsabf,  Rathgaih,  Tahri,  Bbopal,  Sohagpur,  Sud- 
hattdih,  Jalaon,  TJjjain,  Isagarh.  The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by 
the  throcfold  appellations  given  to  coins :  first  from  the  place  of  fabri- 
cation, as  Indor,  TJjjain,  Sagar  proper,  etc. ;  second,  from  the  person 
issuing  them,  as  SincUasahf  from  Sindia ;  Balasahf,  from  Balaji  Pandit ; 
Gkiursahi  firom  'AU  Gaur,  afterwards  Shah  '  Alam ;  Mutf-sahf,  a  well- 
known  Allahabad  coin  of  Mr.  Achmuty ;  third,  from  some  distinguish- 
ing symbol  impressed  ou  the  field,  as  Trisulf,  from  the  'trident*  of 
Siva ;  Shamshfrf,  fh>m  the  figure  of  a  'sword'  on  the  Haidardbad  coin ; 
the  Machhlfs&hf,  and  Shfrsahf,  from  the  'fish'  and  'tiger'  of  the  old 
and  new  Lukhnow  rupee,  etc.  There  are  also  other  titles  common  to 
different  localities,  as  Chalan,  'current';  Hall  'of  the  present  time* ; 
and  the  distinction  into  Sans,  or  different  years  of  Shah  'Alam's  reign. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  Shahf  and  Sahf  attached  to  the  designation 
of  a  coin  have  totally  different  meanings ;  the  former  denoting  '  king,' 
the  latter  merely  '  impress  or  stamp.'* 

The  following  notes  concerning  the  origin  of  particular  mints,  and 
the  amount  of  their  issue,  are  derived,  as  before  stated,  from  the  reports 
of  Messrs.  Wollesley,  Molony,  Wilder,  Maddock,  Macdonald,  Caulfeild, 
and  Moody,  between  1819  and  1823. 

In  Ajmir  the  Srisdhi  rupee,  coined  by  Tantia,  formed  in  1815  the 
principal  currency ;  it  has  been  partially  supplanted  by  the  Farrukh- 

1  Maddock,  I2t1i  June,  1819. 

*  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  terminal  aafti  is  not  a  mere  vulgar  npplica- 
tlon  of  ahdkif  the  original  distinction  of  rupees  being  solely  into  those  of  different 
sovereigns. 
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4b&d  rupee  smce  the  province  came  into  our  possession.  In  Kot4  there 
are  three  mints,  at  Kota,  Jantia  Patan,  and  Gangroun,  coining  on  an 
average  thirty-six  lakhs  per  annum  :  the  currency  is  not  dehased. 

The  Holkar  currency  of  Indor,  Hardd,  and  Haheswar,  and  the 
Ujjain  rupee,  are  nearly  at  par  with  the  Farrukhabady  but  they  main- 
tain an  unequal  contest  with  the  Salimsahi  rupee,  coined  by  the  B4ja 
of  Pratapgarh,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  the  jurmurea,  150  grs. 
pure ;  the  murmurea,  145  grs.  pure,  coined  in  1810;  and  the  melah  of 
1820,  only  137  grs.  pure.^  The  Bajd  engaged  in  1821  to  reform  his 
coinage,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 

The  Bundf  debased  rupee  is  also  current  about  Ujjain.  It  seema 
by  the  Assay  Table  to  have  been  reformed  in  1825. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Narbadda  territories  were  supplied  with 
a  base  currency  struck  at  Jabalpur,  by  K&na  Ghatka,  in  1800;  this 
mint  was  suppressed  on  cession  to  the  English.  The  southern  part 
(Dakhantir)  had  a  rupee  of  still  lower  value  struck  at  Soh&gpiir,  where 
a  mint  was  established  in  1810;  it  was  abolished  in  1818  by  ICr. 
Molony. 

These  rupees  passed  at  par  with  Chanda  and  N&gpiir  rupees,  the 
chief  issue  of  Berar. 

The  Sdgar  mint  was  set  up  in  1779,  by  the  Peshwi's  officer  at 
Garrah  Handkh,  and  coined  about  seventeen  14khs  of  B41&s4hi  rupees 
per  annum.  Its  operation  continued  under  ICr.  Maddock,  who,  to  coun- 
teract the  foigery  going  on  at  Garrah,  inserted  the  word  '  Sagar '  in 
small  English  characters  on  the  die.  The  new  S4gar  mint,  erected  in 
1824, 18  now  rapidly  removing  all  the  old  coins  from  circulation. 

The  standard  of  the  Madtthi  Goyemment  of  N&gpdr,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  mints  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  conform,  presents, 
itself,  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  irregularity  and  depreciation.  Even 
after  the  establishment  of  a  British  Besidency,  having  a  nominal  con- 
trol over  such  matters,  a  further  debasement  to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent  is  preyed  to  have  been  effected,  owing  to  the  vicious  policy  of 
farming  the  mint  to  a  native  contractor  for  an  annual  sum  of  35,000 
rupees. 

In  the  Haidar&b&d  country,  the  goyemment  of  the  Niz4m,  or  of  his 
Hindu  minister,  has  not  been  behind  hand  with  its  Madlthf  rivals  in 
the  adulteration  of  the  local  currency.  The  weight  of  the  rupee  (174 
grains)  shows  its  original  agreement  with  the  Dihli  standard,  but  the 
pure  metal  is  gone  down  to  147  grains;  and  by  way  of  introducing 
greater  confusion  and  vexation,  there  is  a  superior  currency  for  the 
Palace  and  the  Residency,  an  inferior  for  the  city,  and  a  hukm  chalanf, 

1  A.  Macdonald,  IStk  August,  1823. 
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or  forced  token,  the  precise  nature  of  which  ia  dubious;  the  worst 
species  are  struck  at  Nardyanpat. 

In  Bandalkhandy  the  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of  B41&  B4o*8 
rupee,  struck  at  Srinagar,  near  Paim&.  This  mint  issued  at  the  time 
of  its  institution,  in  1794,  about  eighteen  lakhs  per  annum ;  but  after 
1819,  the  coinage  fell  to  four  Ukhs.  The  same  prince  set  up  a  mint  at 
Jdlaon,  his  capital,  in  1809  :  its  issue  was,  at  first,  six  likhs,  and  is 
now  diminished  to  one-third  of  that  amount. 

The  Hans(  mint  of  B&o  B4m  Ghand  dates  from  1780 :  it  issued 
three  l&khs.  Kuir  Prat&p  Singh's  at  Chatrapur  dates  from  1816.  It 
is  said  that  Chatra  S41  used  formerly  to  coin  there. 

The  mints  of  Pannd  (1780)  and  Samter  (of  1808)  were  on  a  most 
insignificant  scale,  and  have  been  put  down.  The  Dattiah  mint, 
already  mentioned,  dates  from  1 784. 

With  a  view  to  the  reform,  in  part,  of  this  complicated  system,  of 
which  a  few  points  only  have  been  brought  to  view,  the  Government 
resolved  on  the  10th  September,  1824,  to  abolish  the  Panna,  Hansl, 
J41aon,  XJrcha,  and  Chatrapur  mints,  and  to  effect  a  reform  of  that  of 
Prat&pgarh  ;  the  order  was  enforced  in  December,  1826.  The  Bhop41 
Naw4b  also  engaged  to  equalize  his  rupee  with  that  of  Indor  and 
Ujjain,  and  to  abolish  the  B41ds4hf  mint.  It  was  thought  too  great  a 
step  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  N&gpur  and  Haidardbdd  currencies; 
and  as  the  silver  in  them  averaged  144  grains,  while  that  of  our  rupee 
was  165,  it  was  proposed  to  engage  the  Nagpur  E4j4  to  coin  fourteen- 
4na  pieces ;  and  the  Narbadda  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  do  the 
same  for  Jabalpiir  and  Sdgar :  but  he  had  already  made  an  arrange- 
ment,^ which,  while  it  relieved  the  ryots,  served  to  introduce  the 
new  sixteen-^d  rupee  with  facility :  this  was  to  receive,  for  all  settle* 
ments  made  in  the  local  currency,  100  Farrukhabdd  rupees  for  every 
120  Ndgpiiris*;  their  intrinsic  equivalent  being  118}.  Were  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  Ndgpur  and  Haidarabdd  states,  there  oould 
be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  so  much  desired.  As  for 
the  numerous  tributary  and  subsidiary  states,  there  could  be  no  injustice 
in  ref^ising  them  the  privilege,  which  is  of  little  profit,  and  which  is 
in  general  a  modem  usurpation  on  their  parts  :  at  any  rate  they  might 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  universal  standard.  *  We  are  too  apt,^ 
says  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  *  to  let  the  mere  exemption  from  the  printed 
code  be  taken  as  an  exemption  from  all  law,  and  to  deny  to  a  large 
portion  of  India  the  benefits  it  would  derive  from  the  just  discharge  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  paramount  power.'  * 

»  Maddock,  8rd  February,  1827. 

3  The  same  rate  is  used  in  paying  the  Bombay  troops  at  Anrang&b&d,  in  the 
Govind  Bakhsh,  or  Haidar&b4d  currency. 

3  MiDt  Committee  Becords,  September,  1824. 
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The  standard  of  Fanna,  under  the  Peshwi,  was  called  the  Ankosi 
rupee,  from  dnkus,'  the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to  g^de  the 
elephant ;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the  coin.  This  rupee  appears 
from  Kelly's  tables  to  have  been  extensively  adopted  as  an  unit  in  the 
estimation  of  value  and  weight,  probably  wherever  the  Madlthi  ascen« 
dancy  prevailed.  It  is  current  through  the  Dakhan  and  the  Konkan. 
The  Chauda  rupee  of  Khandfsh  circulates  at  par  with  it.  In  Gujardt 
there  are  several  denominations  of  rupees,  but  the  principal  is  the 
Bdlas&hf,  coined  at  Baroda. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Patiydla,  Bhartpur,  Big,  and 
many  other  rupees,  the  names  of  which  denote  their  origin  and  their 
place  in  the  General  Table.  Still  less  need  we  advert  to  the  Kord, 
Allahabdd,  Agra,  Saharanpur,  Barellf,  Edlpf,  Atdwi,  Mathurd,  Pdnfpat, 
and  other  rupees,  which  belong  more  immediately  to  the  Dihli  group, 
coined  only  on  particular  occasions  or  for  short  periods,  and  the  mints 
of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our  list. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  eastward  in  Assam  a  distinct  class  of 
coins  bearing,  in  a  Bengali  inscription,  the  name  of  the  Bdjds  of  that 
province,  since  the  time  of  Bdjd  £udra  Singh.  They  present  an 
example  of  good  faith  in  these  rude  people,  being  in  weight  and 
purity  equal  to  the  former  Arcot  rupee  of  Dacca,  and  some  degree 
better  than  the  present  Farrukhdbdd  rupee. 

The  ciitoulating  medium  of  Nepdl  is  also  essentially  Hindu,  and  of 
such  interest  on  that  account,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
permission  to  insert  an  account  of  the  coinage  of  that  state,  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  J.  H.  Bramley,  in  1831. 

COINAGE   07  NEPAL. 

'*  The  conquest  of  Nepdl  by  the  Goorkhas  took  place  in  the  Newar 
year  888,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch,  the 
valley  of  Kathmandu  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties,  Patan, 
Bhatgaon,  and  Kathmandu,  each  governed  by  a  Edjd :  hence  on  the 
Newar  coins  the  three  series  of  Bdjds'  names  are  found.  Those,  of 
Bhatgaon  are  generally  (though  not  always)  distinguished  by  a  shell, 
those  of  Patan  by  a  tirsool,  and  those  of  Kathmandu  by  a  sword. 

''  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  all  money  current  north  of  the 
valley  of  Nepdl,  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to  be 
coined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Nepdl  Bdjds,  which  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  them :  the  Bhoteahs  giving  them  weight  for  weight 
in  silver  and  gold  dust ;  but  this  was  discontinued  during  the  reign  of 


1  s 
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Banjft  Mai,  the  last  reigning  Raj4  of  Bhatgaon,  who  sent  them  sach 
base  coins  as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  intrinsic 
yalue,  which  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  Bhoteahs  than  a  deser- 
tion of  the  mint  took  plaoe,  and  there  has  been  no  more  Bhote  coinage 
made  in  Nep41.^  The  amount  contracted  for  on  this  occasion  was  ten 
Idkhs  of  silver  mohurs,  exactly  similar  to  those  current  in  Nep^L  The 
Bhoteahs,  who  now  visit  Nep&l  for  trade,  profit  by  this  spurious  coin, 
which  they  take  in  exchange  for  their  goods  at  five  gandas  per  muhr, 
and  they  pass  off  in  their  own  country  as  of  full  value,  or  ten  gandas. 
As  the  Bhoteahs  have  no  other  currency,  they  are  compelled  to  cut 
them  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  They  are  the  only  coin 
current  in  Lassa. 

''  The  old  coins  of  the  '  Mais,'  or  Newar  Edjds,  are  much  valued  for 
their  purity,  and  aro  worn  by  the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or 
armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

**  Since  the  Ooorkha  conquest,  the  Yikrama  era  has  superseded  that 
of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  the  Sdka,  commonly  used  in 
Hind^stin,  has  been  introduced  upon  the  coins.  B4j&  Pritinarain  is 
the  first  Goorkha  sovereign,  from  whose  accession  a  regular  series  may 
easily  be  obtained.  The  inscriptions  on  the  present  prince's  coins  are 
8ri  Sri  SA  Bdjendra  Vikrama  Sah  D$va,  1738 ;  and  on  the  reverse, 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Oorakhndth  Sri  Bhavani, 

''The  gold  and  silver  coins  have  the  same  names  and  divisions 
differing  only  slightly  in  weight. 

F^Hi.  Dun. 

80         »         400 
40         «         200 
20         »         100 
5        »  25 

1        »  6 

"  The  mohur  or  eight-anna  piece  is  the  principal  coin  in  use :  it 
weighs  87  grains,  and  is  therefore  evidently  identical  with  the 
Muhammadan  half-rupee,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  has  been  much 
adulterated. 

''  The  Nepdiese  procure  all  their  silver  from  China,  in  the  form  of 
stamped  lumps,  as  they  are  current  in  Lassa :  for  the  Tibetans  gene- 
rally follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  transactions  of  paying 
and  receiving  by  weight,  and  the  merchants  carry  scales  with  tjiem 
for  the  purpose." 

There  are  a  few  specimens,  however,  among  Dr.  Bramley's  collection 

^  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros  states  thai  the  English  rupee  circulates  freely  through 
Western  Tibet. 
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of  a  Tibetan  silver  coinage  struck  at  Lassa,  having  an  inscription  in 
both  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.  Mr.  Csoma  de  Eoros  interprets 
the  purport  of  the  Tibetan  legend  on  one  of  these  to  be  G^tsang  pahu, 
'  pure  piece ; '  or,  as  '  G'tsang '  is  the  name  of  a  large  province  in  Tibet, 
lying  next  to  Nep41,  it  may  mean  '  Tsaug  money.'  It  likewise  bears  a 
name,  variable  on  different  specimens,  of  former  Emperors  of  China, 
B'chah-H'chhin  and  Chhan-lung.  Besides  this,  in  letters  also,  the 
date  (25,  59,  60,  etc.)  of  the  Tibetan  or  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years. 

The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre, 
is  likewise  current  in  Lassa,  as  generally  through  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Although  not  quite  relevant  to  the  subject  of  Indian  coin,  still,  as 
Chinese  silver  forms  -so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  bullion  importa* 
tion  of  Calcutta,  we  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chinese  system,  from  that  useful  compendium,  the  *  Companion  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,'  for  1832. 

CHINESE   CUnRBKCT. 

Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese  *  Wan-yin,'  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver 
currency  among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  government  taxes  and  duties, 
and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid;  and  it  is  also  current  among 
merchants  in  general.  The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-9ze,  *  fine  floss  silk,*  which  expression  is  synonymous  with 
the  signification  of  the  term  '  Wan.'  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots 
(by  the  Chinese  called  shoes ^),  which  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  that  issuds  them,  and  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  ingots  are  of 
various  weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each. 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness 
and  freedom  from  alloy :  the  kinds  most  current  at  Canton  are  the 
five  following: — 

1st.  Kwan-heang,  '  the  Hoppo's  duties,'  or  the  silver  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Peking.  This  is  ninety-seven  to 
ninety-nine  touch.  On  all  the  imperial  duties,  a  certain  per-centage 
is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  Sycee  of  this  high 
standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Peking  without  any  loss  in  the 
frtll  amount.  The  Hoppo,  however,  in  all  probability  increases  the  per- 
centage far  above  what  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  retain 
the  remainder  for  himself  and  his  dependants. 

2nd.  Fan-koo  or  Fan-foo,  'the  treasurer*s  receipts,'  or  that  in 
which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also  of  a  high  standard,  but  in-* 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Hoppo's  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 

^  By  the  natives  of  India  W^,   s£/r  khurif  or  'hoofe.* 
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proymce,  not  for  conreyanoe  to  Peking,  no  per-centage  is  levied  on  the 
taxes  for  it. 

8rd.  Yuenpaou  or  XJne-pOy  literally  '  chief  in  yalue.'  This  kind  is 
usually  imported  firozn  Soochow,  in  large  pieces  of  50  taels  each.  It 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  govemment  tax. 

4th.  Yen  or  Eem-heang,  'salt  duties.'  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  being  of  so  low  a  standard,  the  salt  trade  being  entirely  a 
government  monopoly.    This  class  is  superior  only  to 

5th.  Hut-tae  or  Wuh-tae,  the  name  of  which,  signifying  'uncleansed 
or  unpurified/  designates  it  as  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plating,  or  rather  washing,  baser  matals. 

The  tad  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Company's  accounts  is  reckoned 

at  68.  Sd.  sterling.     When  assayed  in  London,  this  metal  is  frequently 

found  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  gold.     Mercantile  account  sales 

give  the  following  average  out-turn  of  China  bullion  remittances  to 

London,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay ;  that 

I  £816.,  at  6t.  an  oz.  (inclading  1}  per  cent,  for  gold. 
100  taels  of  Sycee  yield  |  3078  Bikk&.  Bs.,  or  with  charges  3062  Rs.,  at  Calcutta. 
( 3335  Bombay  Bs.,  or         „         3302  Bs.,  at  Bombay. 

▲VA   SPECIE. 

The  Burmese,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  coined  money,  but,  like 
the  Chinese,  make  their  payments  in  the  precious  metals  by  weight. 
Like  the  latter  nation,  also,  they  make  use  of  decimal  divisions  in 
estimating  the  value  or  purity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  systems  of 
weights  and  measure  follow  the  same  convenient  scale.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Major  Bumey,  Resident  at  Ava,  for  the  following  particulars : 

Yis,  Tikal,  and  Moo  are  the  general  terms  used  in  the  transactions 
of  commerce  and  accounts :  their  subdivisions  and  multiples  are — 

1  pe  or  be. 

2  «  1  moo. 

2i«      1  mat. 
6  =      2  =       1  hkwe. 
10  =      4  =      2  =      1  kyat  or  tikal. 
1000  ^  400  ==  200  =100—1  peiktha  or  rissom. 
(100  tikals  are  precisely  equal  to  140  tol6s). 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  goldsmiths  in  declaring  the 
quality  of  bullion  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and 
a  few  other  words : 

XintMUALB.  MITALS.  A88AT  TSBMS. 

1.  Ta.  6.  Ehyouk.  Shwe,  gold.    (Shwenee,  red  Det,  better  or  above. 

2.  Nheet.       7.  Khwon.  or  pure  gold.)  Mee,  differing  x  or  — . 

3.  Thoun.  8.  Sheet.  Ngwe,  silver.  Meedet,  better  in  assay. 

4.  Le.  9.  Eo.  6e  or  khe,  lead  or  alloy.  Mee  shyouk,  worse  ditto. 

5.  Nga,  10.  Tshay.  Nee,  copper.    Byoo,  tin.  Ha,  adulterated. 


f^ 
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The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lamps  of  silver  current  in  the  place 
of  coin  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  tolds) :  they 
bear  a  variety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appearance,  the  figures 
given  by  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  a  thick  brown  coating  of  glaze  (of 
the  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony)  answering,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose  of  a  die  impression. 

£an^  signifies  'pure'  or  'touch/  and  is  the  purest  obtainable  of 
the  Burmese  process  of  refinage. 

Kharoohat,  'shelly'  or  'spiral  circled/  is  applied  to  a  silver  cake, 
with  marks  upon  its  surface,  produced  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lead 
scoria  in  the  process  of  refinement :  it  is  supposed  to  denote  a  particular 
fineness,  which,  by  Burmese  law,  ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yowetnee  in 
value,  ue.y  nine  tikals  of  kharoohat  pass  for  ten  of  yowetnee  silver ; 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ban  and  three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee,  'red-leafed'  flower  or  star,  silver,  is  so  named  from  the 
starry  appearance  of  the  melted  litharge  on  its  surface.  Yowet  is  a 
corruption  of  rowek,  'leaf,'  and  the  word  is  sometimes  written  by 
Europeans  rowanee,  rouni,  roughanee,  etc.  Yowetnee  is  the  govern- 
ment standard  of  Ava,  and  contains  by  law  eighty-five  ban  and  fifteen 
alloy  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  nine-tenths  of  purity  of  kharoohat,  which 
last  is  94.6  touch,  its  quality  will  be  85.2  fine ;  which  closely  accords 
with  the  legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  tolas  of  yowetnee  in 
the  late  Ava  remittance  turned  out  two  dwts.  worse  (90.8),  but 
there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  melting,  from  the 
exterior  scoria. 

Dam,  the  most  common  form  of  bullion  met  with  in  circulation,  is 
60  called  from  an  assessment,  levied  during  the  late  king's  reign,  upon 
villages  and  houses :  dain  signifying  '  a  stage,'  or  distance  of  two  miles. 
These  cakes  also  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  each.  Their  pre- 
scribed legal  quality  is  ten  per  cent,  better  than  yowetnee,  which  puts 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoohat.  In  practice,  however, 
the  quality  varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  better  (five  Br.  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  Wo.)  than  Calcutta  standard.  The  average  of 
fifty-two  lakhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  pennyweights  Br. 

There  is  an  adulterated  dain  silver,  stated  by  Hajor  Bumey  to  be 
similar  in  quality  to  yowetnee,  but  in  reality  much  worse  (forty-two 
and  a  half  pennyweights  worse)  lately  introduced  and  extensively 
circulated  :  it  is  made  by  admixture  of  lead,  and  is  called  Ma-dain. 

The  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  mode  of  evaluating 
bullion: 

1  This  word  is  synonymous  with  the  *  Ban! '  of  the  '  Apn-i  Akbari : '  Banwftri  is 
the  Indian  name  of  the  touch  needles  used  in  roup'hly  valuing  the  precious  metals. 
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Dain,  ko-moo-det,  U  Dain  nine  per  cent,  better.    (See  previoos  explanation.) 

„     nga-moo-det»     „      five  per  cent,  better. 
Towetnee,  ,,      standard.    (Eighty-fiye  toncb.) 

„        Kyat-ge,  or  ta-tsbay-ge,  one  tikal  or  tentb  of  alloy  (meaning  one-tenth 

weigbt  of  alloy  added  to  standard). 

y,        Kyook-tsbay  nga-kyat*ge,  six  tens  five  tikal  alloy  (meaning  sixty-fire  per 

cent,  of  alloy  added). 

»       gy^f  ^^  yowetnee  (and  balf  alloy). 

Gold.  The  purity  of  g;old  is  expressed  by  moos  or  '  tenths '  only :  ten 
moosy  '  tshay  moo/  (one  hundred  touch)  being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

'King's  gold/  or  standard,  is  called  Ka-moo-ta  pe-le-yowe  (nine 
mooSy  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine  and  three-quarter  moos  fine. 

'Herchants'  gold'  is  Ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half  moos  fine. 
Gold  muhrs  are  called  eight  and  a  half  moos  fine  hy  the  Ava 
assayers. 

The  out-turn  of  the  Aya  specimens  will  be  given  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  General  Table. 

Having  now  adverted  to  most  of  the  groups  and  denominations  of 
money,  which  are  comprised  in  the  following  tables,  it  remains  merely 
to  explain  the  sources  whence  the  materials  for  them  have  hecn  col- 
lected. For  the  coins  of  the  West  of  India,  Mr.  Noton's  table,  published 
at  Bombay,  in  1821,  has  been  consulted,  and,  for  India  generally,  the 
table  published  in  Kelly's  '  Camhist,'  from  the  assays  of  Mr.  Binglcy, 
at  the  Eoyal  Mint ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  derived  from  the  table 
printed,  but  not  published,  hy  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Assay  Master  at 
Calcutta,  in  1833,  from  his  own  assays:  indeed,  almost  all  the  coins 
inserted  in  the  table  have  been  frequently  assayed,  and  generally  in 
large  parcels,  at  the  Calcutta,  Bendres,  and  Sagar  mints. 

As  Mr.  Wilson's  table  gives  the  value  in  sikkd  rupees  (of  191.916 
grains  troy),  it  has  been  necessary  to  recalculate  the  whole  column  of 
produce,  which  now,  in  the  Silver  Table,  expresses  the  value  of  one 
hundred  of  each  species  of  coin  in  the  general  standard  British  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  To  find  their  value  in  sikkd  rupees 
(of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains)  it  is  only  requisite  to  divide 
the  Parrukhabad  value  by  sixteen,  and  deduct  the  product,  as  explained 
in  page  7. 

The  weight  and  pure  contents  are  expressed  in  troy  grains.  The 
standard  or  assay  is  given  hoth  according  to  the  decimal  system  and  in 
the  usual  terms  of  assaying;  viz.,  in  carats,  grains,  and  quarters,  for 
gold, — and  in  pennyweights  and  halves  for  silver, — ^better  or  worse 
than  the  standard  of  the  Company's  coins,  namely,  eleven  ounces  fine 
and  one  ounce  alloy. 

The  silver  pound  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  pennyweights,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  halves. 
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The  gold  pound  into  twenty-four  carats,  or  ninety-six  carat  grains, 
or  384  quarters. 

The  'intrinsic  value'  of  the  coins  is  the  relative  value  of  their  pure 
metal,  as  compared  with  the  pure  contents  of  the  gold  muhr  and  the 
rupee.  The  mint  price  is  two  per  cent,  less,  besides  the  charge  for 
refinage,  according  to  the  quality  of  metal,  as  stated  in  pages  9  and  12. 

To  find  the  value  of  any  number  of  rupees,  follow  the  rule  before 
laid  down ;  namely,  multiply  by  the  figures  in  the  column  of  produce 
and  divide  by  one  hundred.  For  gold  coins,  if  required  in  rupees, 
multiply  further  by  the  Regulation  value,  sixteen  for  the  Calcutta, 
or  fifteen  for  the  Madras  muhr;  or  if  the  bazar  price  be  wanted,  by 
the  bazar  price  of  the  gold  muhr  for  the  time  being.  The  decimal 
parts  of  the  muhr  and  rupee  may  be  converted  into  4nas  and  pd'fs  by 
the  Table,  page  12. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  following  tables  are  not  intended 
as  an  authoritative  list  of  the  rates  at  which  the  various  coins  are 
received  by  Government,  but  solely  to  shew  their  average  intrinsic 
produce  when  brought  to  the  mint  as  bullion  to  be  converted  into 
Farrukhab&d  rupees.  Particular  rules  have  been  at  difibrent  times 
promulgated,  fixing  the  exchange  at  which  military  and  other  payments 
were  to  be  made,  and  revenue  to  be  received,  in  different  currencies. 

Such  was  the  list  published  in  Regulation  III.,  1806,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  being  inconvenient  in  application,  firom  its  specifying  the 
value  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

The  following  rules  are  still  in  force  at  the  Government  treasuries 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency :  the  first  has  reference  to  the  old  current 
rupee  of  account,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  equal  to  one 
hundred  sikkds :  this  imaginary  money  is  now  disused,  except  in  the 
valuation  of  some  few  articles  of  the  English  market  in  the  price 
current. 

In  the  payment  of  troops  and  others  connected  with  the  Military  Department, 
111  8ikk&  rupees,  »  116  Son&t  or  Farrnkh&b&d  rupees. 
325  „  as  350  Madras  and  Bombay  mpees. 

In  payments  to  others  not  in  the  military  service, 

100  sikk&  rupees,  —  104|  Farrukh&b&d  or  Son&t  rupees. 
The  established  rates  of  hatt&  on  local  currencies,  fixed  for  the  guidance  of 
revenue  officers,  are  as  follows : 
Ben&res  and  Gaursh&hi  rupees,  at  par  with  Farrukh&b&dis. 


104    BareUl  rupees,          =  100  Farrukh,  Rs. 

under  Gov.  Orders, 

Ist  July,  1833 

103i  Old  Farrukhfitbfcd,    ==  100 

9* 

» 

>» 

29th  Jan.  1833 

103i  Dihli,  38th  san,       =  100 

» 

»» 

>» 

ft 

101    Muhammadsh&hi,    »  100 

If 

tf 

>f 

ft 

101    Old  Lukhnow,         =  100 

ft 

ft 

1) 

ff 

106    Najib&b&d,               ^  100 

ff 

>» 

n 

1st  July,  1833 

106    Chandausi,               =  100 

If 

>i 

tf 

%i 

120 
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120    Cbanda  rupees,         -  100  Farrukh.  Rs ^^^^    Government 

fi^^^At.  \  /   Oilers,    19th    Angust, 

I  S"w^^^'  i  \  1833?  The  itjceipt  of 

T^A     ^    T>      •     J?v5^'  I       lAA^     1  these  coins  at  this  rate, 

/  PiSf^^A  ^^  ^  "^'  \  /  the  pnhlic  treasniies  in 

I  k?nit.&-«.«         J  ^^^  Bait61,  Seoni,  and 

ton     Tv«i/  ^  ,Sa"^       ^  \Hoshang&h&d  districts. 

120    Jahalp6r  rapees,       •=  100  Fd.  rs * 

{For  Chittagong  and 
Ball&ah,    22nd     Jan., 
1833. 
120    Haidar4h&d  mpees,  »  100  Bomhay  rupees,  for  payment  of  troops,  etc. 

!For     adjustment    of 
accounts  of  Haidar&h&d 
Residency. 
100    The  Ikkeri,  Bhol,  Bholp&di,  Bah&duri,  and  Farrukhi  pagodas  are  taken  at 

387.2  Ankusi  rupees  at  the  Pana  treasury.^ 
100    Gaddop&di,  Tadak,  Eadyanaj&,  H&li,  Mod&padi.  and  Bangalore  pagodas,  at 

37d  Ankusi  rupees. 
100    Muhammadshfthi  and  Yenkatapati,  at  337.2  ditto. 
100    R&j&ram  Ikkeri  pagodas,  «  381  „ 

100    Bhatoii =  325  „ 

100    Tomancein =  203  „ 

100    Harpanhftli   =  343.3        „ 


KATITB   COPPEB  COINS. 

Our  information  regarding  the  copper  coin  in  circulation  throughout 
Central  India  is  very  limited,  but  it  is  well  known  that  as  much  per- 
plexity exists  in  the  varieties  of  paisd,  and  in  the  greater  range  of  their 
value,  as  in  the  coins  of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  almost  has  its  separate  currency,  and  its  established  nirkh,' 
or,  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight  they  vary  from  280 
grains  (the  Jaipurf,  etc.)  to  84  grains  (the  Maiwdrf) :  the  former  pass- 
ing at  about  35,  the  latter  at  378,  paisd  for  a  rupee.  From  the  small 
advantage  of  melting  up  copper  money,  it  happens  that  much  of  the 
circulation  in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  not  only  many 
ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  but  Bactrian  and  Eoman  copper 
coins  are  also  frequently  procurable  at  fairs  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the  unit  for  determining  the 
larger  weights  of  the  bazdrs,  as  the  Gorakhpur  paisd,  of  which  530 
were  held  equal  to  a  passerf '  (five  sers)  at  Ghdzfpur,  and  generally 
through  the  Bendres  province.     2881  'chalans'*  of  Fatehgarh  in  like 

*  Noton's  table,  4th  Aug.,  1821.  He  states,  however,  that  the  rates  may  have 
varied  since  1812,  when  they  were  established. 

a       ^.  3  •!  4     r  ^ 
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manner  were  assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  man  in  that  district.  The 
Dihli  paisd,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve  m&shas  or  one  told  in  weight. 

The  Table  at  page  62  contains  sach  a  list  of  copper  coins  as  the 
scanty  materials  at  hand  enables  ns  to  supply.  Most  of  the  native 
pais4  contain  more  copx)er  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  the  present 
Company's  coin,  which  was,  however,  originally  one  toU  in  weight, 
and  was  gradually  reduced  to  one  hundred  grains  (as  shown  in  the 
table);  it  is  at  present  in  fact  a  government  token,  worth,  intrin- 
sically, less  than  its  nominal  value. 

Within  the  Ceded  Territories  the  native  coins  still  predominate,  but 
the  Company's  paisd  is  now  gradually  spreading  to  westward,  and  the 
Sagar  mint  has  for  several  years  been  employed  in  converting  the 
native  copper  money  into  Benares  or  trisulf  paisd  of  one  hundred 
grains  weight,  and  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay,  the  old  pais4 
have  been  bought  up  by  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
entirely  from  circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin  (described  in 
page  4).  The  Bengal  Government  have  also  recently  adopted  a  measure 
tending  to  withdraw  the  trisuK  paisd  (see  page  8)  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated  in  public  estimation 
from  a  large  admixture  of  spurious  coin,  and  other  causes ;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  sixty-four  new  paisd  for  seventy-t?ro 
trisulfs,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees  in  value  brought  for 
exchange. 

STKBOLS   ON   SHAH   'aLAH   COINS. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  the  multitude  of  coins,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  included  in  the  following  lists,  are  to  be  recognised  by  any 
but  a  professed  money-changer,  since,  as  has  been  observed  before 
(page  19),  most  of  them  bear  the  mere  name  and  distich  of  Sh4h 
'Alam,  and  the  place  of  coinage,  being  the  lowermost  word  of  the 
inscription  (page  2),  will  seldom  be  found  on  the  face  of  a  coin 
showing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  only  a  small  portion  ci  the  die. 
Many  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
coins,  from  this  abundant  source  of  error,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  has  not  on  all  occasions  been  made  a  primary  point 
to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  specimen  collected  for 
examination. 

Some  rupees  (as  the  Sdlimsahf,  etc.)  appear  to  be  only  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  imperfections  of  the  Persian  character  they 
bear;  others  have  but  a  few  discriminating  dots,  like  the  private 
marks  of  our  own  mints ;  but  the  majority  have  a  well  distinguished 
symbol,  the  same  on  silver  and  on  copper,  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  known  on  inspection.     There  is  a  farther  advantage  in  con- 
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salting  such  marks,  for  thejr  enable  us  at  once  to  class  together  varioiw 
coins  as  having  been  issued  by  the  same  authority.  A  list  and  plate 
of  these  symbols,  confessedly  imperfect,  follows  the  catalogue  of  coins, 
but  it  may  be  convenient  to  assemble  together  here  a  few  of  the 
groups,  whose  connection  is  otherwise  confirmed  by  the  preceding 
remarks  on  the  Bundelkhand  and  Bajput^na  mints. 

The  coins  of  Lukhnow,  Fatehgarh,  Azimgarh,  Barelli,  Najibabad, 
Bendres,  and  other  places  imder  the  subah  of  Oudh,  bore  the  symbol 
of  a  rohu  fish.     The  Agra  paisd  has  a  pistol. 

The  coins  of  Eohilkhand,  Bhartpur,  Narwar,  etc.,  a  dagger. 

Those  of  Nagpur,  Chanda,  Haidarabdd,  Aurangabad,  etc.,  a  sword, 
hence  called  '  shamshirf.' 

Those  of  Sagar,  Jakon,  Srfnagar,  Ealpi,  TahH,  (the  Bilasdhf)  have 
a  trident  or  trisul  with  a  cross  bar. 

The  coins  of  Bhop41,  Bhilsd,  and  Rdthgarh  are  easily  known  by  a 
rude  figure  resembling  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  Kot4,  Bund(,  and  Pratdpgarh  coins  have  a  triple  bow  or  knot, 
sometimes  varied  :  the  inscription  of  the  latter  rupee  is  in  Nagarf. 

The  Saronj,  Vazirsahf,  Jhinsi,  Gokul,  Balugarh,  and  Qwiliir 
moneys  have  a  cinque-foil  or  star  of  five  triple-pointed  leaves,  placed, 
as  most  of  such  devices  are,  in  the  loop  of  the  letter  (jm  9  in  (jmj^ 

The  Ajmfr,  Oudipur,  Sdlimsahf,  old  Chitor,  Bhilara,  and  Krishna- 
gar  coins ;  and,  with  some  modification,  those  of  Jaipur  and  Mattra, 
have  a  ? l^  J^^V*  '  sprig '  or  six-leafed  branch. 

Those  of  Madras,  Arkat,  Chandor,  Shahpur,  have  a  small  lotus  or 
trefoil. 

The  Jodhpur,  Kochaman,  Bapusah{,  and  Fall  rupees  have  a  kind  of 
small  sceptre  following  the  altf  of  the  word  dl^,  shdh. 

The  Indor  rupee  is  well  characterised  by  the  solar  effigy  of  the 
Suraj-vansi  princes;  the  Maheswarf  of  Holkar  by  the  symbol  of 
Mahddeva ;  while  the  Sris&hf  of  Ajmir  has  the  word  1^  sri  on  the 
field. 

The  Jabalpur  rupee  is  distinguished  by  bearing  the  san  or  year  of 
reign  in  Ndgarf  characters.  That  of  Ujjain  has  merely  four  squares,  or 
a  kind  of  chequer. 

The  crescent  and  star  are  common  emblems  on  many  coins. 

Of  the  Nepalese,  Assamese,  and  other  peculiar  types,  a  better  idea 
will  be  formed  from  the  outlines  in  the  accompanying  plate :  but  the 
following  memoranda  ^  of  the  symbols  on  the  pagodas  of  Southern  India 
will  be  useful,  as  we  have  no  specimens  whence  to  delineate  them : 

1  Extracted  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Wilson's  *  Cabinet  Specimens.* 
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DEYICES   ON  COINS   OF   SOUTHERN   INDIA. 

Madras  pagoda,  \     j^^^  g        ^f  Yenkateswara,  and  Alamela  and  Mangamk 

Polk  Bander  do.  /v  *         • 

X  uiB.  Ajuuuci  «u.  /  j^j^  ^^^  wives. 

Vcnkatapati  do.  J 

HarpanhkU  Scott,        x      ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Nrisinha,  Lakhsmi  Nrisinhfc,  and  on 

Portonovo,  SraT^ori,      ^^^^  ^^  Vntk^a  Krishna. 

S&hibari,  Jamsheri,       ;  '^ 

Ikkcri,  Contar&i,  MaisQr,  the  figure  of  Um6  Maheswara. 

Haidarf,  Sult&ni,  Bangalore,  etc. — the  letter  ^.  * 

D6rghi,  ChStaldr6g,  the  lotus.    The  Sh61i  pagoda ;— the  tris6l. 

Tanjore,  Gap&llf,  Gattl,  the  Eatt&r  or  dagger. 

Vlnir&i,  Panchakal,  Giriye  ;  a  gun. 

Chakri,  a  Tripati  coin ;  a  diagram  on  one  side  and  Tripundra  on  the  other. 

Gulgi  fanam ; — a  plough. 


TABLES  OF  BULLION  lUFOBTED,  EXPORTED,  AND  lONTED.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  with  a  viow  of  famishing  data 
for  calculating  the  numerical  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  statement  has  been  added  in 
two  tables*  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  coined  at  the 
mints  of  Calcutta,  Benares,  Earrukhdbad,  and  8agar  respectively,  from 
the  year  1800,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1833,  inclusive ;  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  at  Calcutta,  extracted  from 
Wilson's  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  port,  printed  in  1828,  the  years 
since  expired  being  added  from  the  same  ofiicial  records.  It  wOl  be 
remarked  that  of  the  whole  bullion  minted,  a  large  proportion  has  been 
'  on  account  of  Government.'  This  has  chiefly  consisted  of  the  re-coin- 
age of  worn-out  rupees  or  the  conversion  of  native  coins,  remitted  from 
the  difPerent  treasuries,  into  Government  standard.  The  same  process 
must  be  continually  going  forward,  inversely,  with  the  English  coin  in 
all  the  native  states,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  quantity  in  actual  circulation. 

The  total  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  four  mints  for  the  period  of 
thirty-one  years  has  been  53,322,600  rupees. 

The  bullion  importation,  vid  Calcutta,  from  1813-14 

to  1831-32  is  valued  at  sikka  Ks.  355,837,644 

From  which  deducting  the  exports  for  the  same  period,         65,391,544 


Leaves  bullion  disposed  of  in  the  country sikka  Es.  290,446,100 

^  [These  are  omitted  as  the  totals  and  results  are  incorporated  in  the  succeeding 
obseryations.  ] 
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The  coinage  of  the  several  mints  for  the  same  term 
of  eighteen  years  was  as  follows : 

Calcutta  mint 203,615,962     4     5 

Bendresmint 88,329,359     0     6 

Farrukh4b4d  mint 47,252,842     9  11 

Sagarmint 4,324,775     9     9 

Making  altogether^  fractions  omitted 343,522,940 

Being  an  excess  of  one-fifth  above  the  import,  or  Es.  53,076,840 

The  coinage  of  the  native  mints  may  be  jointly  estimated  at  one- 
half  of  our  own,  which  will  give  a  rough  total  of  50  karors  of  rupees 
for  18  years,  or  three  karors  per  annum  for  the  coinage  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  ;  being  150,000  per  diem  for  200  working  days. 


TABLE   OF   GOLD   COINS. 
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Table  of  ths  Gold  Coins  of  India. 


DenomlnatloD. 

WelKht 

in 
grains. 

A«M»y 

In 
oar.  gn. 

Touch 
or  pure 
goMin 

100 
parts. 

Pure 
contents 

In 
grains. 

Bemarks. 

InOaUmt- 

orBombaj 
gold  rupees 

MUHK. 

AbmadSh&b.... 

Akbar  

Akbarjaljal&ll.. 
ABsam 

207.00 

159.00 

186.60 

173.50 

173.00 

168.44 

242.60 

243.60 

214.25 

177.00 

174.99 

179.00 

180.00 

190.804 

204.710 

167.00 

172.18 

174.99 

166.00 

180.00 

159.55 

167.50 

121.65 

190.25 

191.00 

178.26 

178.00 

168.00 

52.46 
52.87 
52.71 
50.52 
60.53 
51.55 
51.46 
52.90 
50.76 
61.10 
52.40 
52.50 
52.00 
45.83 
91.64 
52.40 

50.53 
45.30 

oar.gra. 
W.l  2 J 
B.  2  0 
B.  2  0 
W.5  Of 
W.2  2i 
B.  1  1 
W.3  li 
W.4  0 
W.5  0 
B.  0  3^ 
W.2  0 
B.O  0\ 

B.  1  3i 
standard 
B.  1  2J 
B.  1  0| 
B.O  2 
B.  1  3i 
standard 
B.  2  0 
B.O  3t 
W.4  3= 
B.  1  2 
B.  1  2? 

w.o  ol 

standard 
B.  1  3J 

W.4  3f 
W.2  2i 
W.l  2| 
W.3  3 
W.2  2J 
W.2  1 
W.4  OJ 
W.l  l| 
W.3  2| 
W.3  0 
W.2  15 
W.l  3 
W.l  3 
standard 
standard 
W.2  2 

W.2  3J 
W.4  0 

86.1 
100.0 
100.0 

70.0 
81.0 
96.9 
77.9 
75.0 
70.8 
95.4 
83.3 
91.9 
81.7 
99.2 
91.7 
98.2 
96.1 
93.7 
99.2 
91.7 
100.0 
95.1 
71.1 
98.2 
98.7 
91.1 
91.7 
99.8 

71.1 
81.0 
84.6 
76.0 
81.0 
82.3 
74.7 
85.7 
76.8 
79.2 
81.5 
84.4 
84.4 
91.7 
91.7 
81.2 

79.4 
76.0 

176.27 
169.00 
186.60 
121.64 
140.11 
163.17 
188.90 
182.70 
173.01 
168.70 
145.82 
164.68 
165.00 
189.40 
187.65 
163.96 
165.45 
164.06 
164.70 
166.00 
159.65 
169.21 
86.48 
186.80 
188.50 
162.47 
163.17 
167.60 

37.30 
42.82 
44.61 
38.42 
40.96 
42.42 
38.46 
45.32 
39.00 
40.45 
42.71 
44.30 
43.87 
42.01 
84.00 
42.56 

40.14 
33.97 

93.937 
84.732 
99.430 
64.769 
74.666 
86.956 

100.666 
97.361 
92.198 
89  903 
77.709 
87.759 
87.929 

100.934 

100.000 
87.373 
88.171 
87.428 
87.771 
87.929 
85.023 
84.845 
46.087 
99.547 

100.453 
86.582 
87.307 
89.315 

19.876 
22.818 
23.775 
20.473 
21.830 
22.606 
20.496 
24.153 
20.783 
21.558 
22.762 
23.606 
23.380 
22.387 
44.764 
22.780 

21.388 
18.104 

105.874 

96.361 

113.089 

73.662 

84.921 

98.896 

114.479 

110.725 

104.867 

102.243 

88.377 

99.807 

100.000 

114.786 

113.727 

99.364 

100.263 

99.398 

99.820 

100.000 

96.694 

96.486 

52.325 

113.212 

114.236 

98.465 

99.307 

101.575 

21.708 
25.952 
27.032 
23.280 
24.827 
25.714 
23.315 
27.466 
23.633 
24.520 
25.884 
26.851 
26.589 
25.464 
50.927 
25.907 

24.327 
20.585 

[1760. 
Coined   at   Dibli, 
ditto  at  Agra,  1660 
ditto  at  L&bor. 

Dutcb  E.  I.  Comp. 

Leeal  excbange 
Talue,15Bom.B8. 
Still  coined  bere. 
Legal  yalue,  16  Rs. 
Date  not  given. 

Struck  at  Jaipur. 

Pure  contents  as  In 
silver  coin. 

Legal  value,  1 5  Rs. 

From  Kelly. 
Current  in  Sfirat 
[and  Gujar&t. 

Having  signs    of 
tbe  zodiac— rare. 

[still  coined. 
Travancore    R£g&, 
(Jnder  Haidar. 

In  Kam&tic,  scarce 

MaisQr. 

Coined  at  Cbital- 
drfig. 

Coined  by  Tipfi. 

Former  Kk\k, 

Current  at  Bellary 

Coins  or  Halsur  and 

Bednor  mints  so  oaUed 

Tricbinopoly. 

Excbange  at  Ma- 
dras, 3|  rupees. 

(  Coined  by  Mab. 
'All  Kb&n,  Na- 
wfebofKam§itic. 

,.     old 

Ben&res 

BataTiaii,1783... 
„        1796... 

Bombay,  old 

„        later 

,,  iiewstd.1800 

do. 1830 

Calcutta,  old  std. 

,  new  std. 

Dibli  

Haidar&b&d 

Jainagar 

Lnkbnow 

Madrasgoldrupee 

Panamubr 

Rfiai 

anotber 
Sb6b*Alain,1770 

aEotber 
Sunamnla 

Sdrat  (average). . 
Sb&b  Jab&n 

PAGODA.  HTJN, 
OB  YASAHA. 

Anandrfel 

Banealor 

Babftdori  (Haidar) 
Dbarw&r  

Darbtri 

Durgl  pagoda  ... 

anotber 

Farrakbf  (Caiicut) 

Haipanb&li,  old. 

„          new 

Ikkeri,old. 

»    new 

Jamsbari 

Madras 

„        double.. 

„  8tar,averaffe 

Midiammadsb&bi 

old 

new 

Srinagarpatam. 
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Denomination. 

Weight 
In 

Amv 

In 

Tooch 

Pure 
eoutoiita 

Intrinsic  Talue  or  100. 

Bemarka. 

In  Oaloat- 

In  Madras 

grains. 

ear.  gr«. 

100 

in 

taGold 

orBombar 

parU. 

grains. 

Muhrs. 

gold  rupees'                                       1 

c.  grs. 

Naidl 

62.82 
62.60 
61.80 

W  .1  3 
W.  1  2| 
W.  8  3 

84.4 
84  9 
66.2 

44.67 
44.67 
28.60 

23.762 
23.761 
16.240 

27.010 
23.699 
17.332 

[Kh&n  Chitor. 
By     Fateh     Ulla 
Near  Trichinopoly 

PodatoWi 

Paliampatpagoda 
Porto  Novo 

62.21 

W.  7  3J 

68.8 

30.73 

16.390 

18.640 

A  Portuguese  coin 
Same  as  Madras. 

Pulkbunder 

61.60 

W.  1  2 

86.4 

43.99 

23.442 

26.666 

Sadaki,  doable... 

106.76 

W.  I  2 

86.4 

90.33 

48.136 

64.748 

S&tt&ri 

60.00 
49.60 

W.  3  3 
W.  1  3 

76.0 
84.4 

38.02 
41.77 

20.262 
22.267 

23.042 
25.316 

Coined  at  S&tt&ra. 

Shir  Khfcni 

Scott 

62.23 
60.46 
61.60 

W    6  3 
W.  2  OJ 
W.  4  0 

63.6 
82.6 
76.0 

33.19 
41.66 
38.62 

17.686 
22.196 
20.683 

20.119 
26.247 
23.406 

Same  as  Porto  Noto 

Sravanur 

another 

Star  (see  Madras) 
St.  Thom6 

[Maliapur. 

76.33 

B.    0  3J 

96.1 

71.60 

38.169 

43.399 

Double  pagoda  of 

S(ib&ri,  )  pagoda 
SultAni..?..  ..... 

26.20 

W.  1  l| 

86.2 

22.68 

12.030 

13.692 

62.40 
61.00 

W.  1  2| 
W.  2  1} 

84.7 
81.8 

44.35 
41.70 

23.636 
22.224 

26.873 
26.270 

Coined  by  Tipii. 

Trayancore 

Yenkatapati 

61.47 

W.  3  3 

76.0 

39.14 

20.866 

23.724 

At  Venkatagiri. 

PANAK  OB  PANAM 

[their  purity. 

Aparanj 

2.68 
6.34 
6.31 
6.85 
6.39 
6.62 
6.15 

W.  0  2 
W.ll  2 
W.16  0 
W.  8  0 
W.ll  IJ 
W.IO  1 
W.16  2 

89.6 
43.7 
25  0 
68.3 
44  3 
48.9 
22.9 

2.44 
2.33 
1.33 
3.41 
2.38 
2.16 
1.18 

1.279 
1.244 
0.708 
1.819 
1.271 
1.466 
0.629 

1.617 
1.416 
0.806 
2.068 
1.446 
1.666 
0.715 

So   called    from 
Near  Tanjore. 
Tripati  coin. 
Ikkeri  or  Mais6r. 
Tripati— Chitavel. 
Marked  with  arose 
At   Madhyargun, 
near  Kudalur. 

Arialor 

Chakri 

Contarfci 

Gatti 

Gulgi 

Gop&li,old  

„      new 

6.16 

W.16  0 

26.0 

1.29 

0.686 

0.783 

K&liam,  orK&li. 

6.44 

W.13  2 

36.4 

1.92 

1.026 

1.166 

Panchkol 

5.61 
4.69 
6.15 

W.IO  23 
W.16  Ij 
W.16  0 

46.6 
27.9 
25.0 

2.65 
1.31 
1.29 

1.410 
0.696 
0.686 

1.603 
0.792 
0.780 

Coimbatore. 
Coined  at  Salem. 
Tinivelly. 

Salem 

Sull  

Tanjore 

6.46 
6.85 

W.16  0 
W.IO  3i 

29.1 
46.6 

1.69 
2.72 

0.848 
1.462 

0.964 
1.651 

Malabar. 

Virarftya 

"Wodiar 

6.44 

W.ll  2 

43.7 

2.38 

1.267 

1.441 

Ditto. 

Net  produce  of  100  at 

Calcutta  in  sikkA  ru- 

FOBEION aOLD 

pees  :  at  17  Rs.  per  gold 

muhrCdeAuctingooln- 

aicedutr. 

OOI.N8. 

DonbloonSpanish 

416.60 

W.  0  2 

89.6 

373.11 

198.834 

226.126 

3312.676 

„    1786tol826 

417.00 

W.  1  Oj 
W.  1  oJ 

87.0 

362.70 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.146 

„     Chili,  1823 

417.00 

87.3 

363.79 

193.866 

220.473 

8229.791 

„Columbial826 

417.00 

W.  1  3 

84.4 

351.4 

187.552 

213.296 

8124.646 

„    Peru 

417.00 

W.  1  0| 
B.    1  2| 
standard 

87.0 

362.0 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.146 

Ducat,  Dutch  ... 

63.50 

98.2 

62.3 

27.996 

31.844 

466  413 

Gainea,Enfflish. . 
Sovereign,  ditto.. 

129.60 

91.7 

118.70 

63.268 

71.945 

1063.879 

123.26 

standard 

91.7 

113.10 

60.271 

68.644 

1004.116 

20.  franc,  French 

99.67 

W.  0  If 

90.0 

89.62 

47.757 

64.313 

796.632 

Johanne8e,Portg. 
Moidore,  ditto... 

222.60 

W.  0  Oi 
standard 

91.4 

203.38 

108.381 

123.268 

1806.628 

124.00 

91.7 

113.67 

60.673 

68.886 

1009.146 

Sequin,  Venetian 

62.40 

B.    1  3J 
B.    1  0| 

99.7 

62.27 

27.853 

31.673 

464.031 

Tomkn,  Persian . 

73.00 

96.1 

70.16 

37.382 

42.511 

622.786 

CopangjJapanold 

273.00 

W.  1  2 

86.6 

233.20 

124.806 

136.272 

2079.268 

»       new 

201.76 

W.  6  0 

66.7 

134.60 

71.676 

81.666 

1194.123 

(To  convert  tt 

le  decimals  into  &n&s  and  p 

&'is,  see  Table,  pa£ 

^  12 ;  for  explanation  of  the 

present  table,  set 

3  page  36.) 
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Since  the  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  page  43,  went  to  press/  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  of  adding  largely  to  its  contents,  from  the 
examination  of  a  remittance  of  725  old  gold  muhrs  sent  from  the 
general  treasury  to  be  melted  and  re-coined.  On  a  laborious  scrutiny 
of  them,  many  pieces  of  all  the  emperors  of  Dihli,  since  the  time  of 
Akbar,  were  discovered ;  and  a  few  anterior  to  that  monarch :  besides 
a  large  store  of  Bhopal,  Jaipur,  and  Kota  or  Bundi,  muhrs,  easily 
recognised  by  their  respective  symbols.  The  whole  were  weighed  and 
assayed,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  supplement,  arranged 
in  two  classes,  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  second, 
alphabetically,  in  that  of  the  localities.  As  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  many  of  them,  in  which  part  of  the  name  was 
wanting,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  accompany  the  table  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  inscriptions  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  gold  coins  of 
each  monarch,  from  Akbar  downwards.  Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  two  or  three  different  forms,  which  is  very  perplexing  to  the 
examiner.  The  term  Sdhib-kirdn'  (lord  of  the  kirdn,  or  'fortunate  con- 
junction of  the  planets*)  was  first  applied  to  Taimur;  afterwards  to 
Shdh  Jahan,  as  Sahib  kiran  Sdnf  (the  Second);  and  lastly  to  Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  gold  muhrs  in  the  present 
table  agree  very  nearly  together  in  weight  and  value  :  and  the  average 
value  of  100  may  be  taken  as  equal  precisely  to  100  Bombay  and 
Madras  new  gold  muhrs  (or  gold  rupees  as  they  are  anomalously 
styled).  The  Calcutta  gold  muhr  has  no  equivalent  in  the  list:  it 
would  therefore  be  no  innovation,  but  rather  a  restoration  of  the  former 
system,  which  prevailed  for  three  hundred  years  unremittedly,  to  abolish 
the  Calcutta  gold  muhr  of  204.71  grains,  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  180- 
grain  muhr  of  Southern  and  Western  India  for  the  standard  of  ihe 
Bengal  Presidency.  Thus,  were  the  sikka  rupee  abolished,  there  would 
remain  but  one  gold  and  one  silver  coin  throughout  British  India,  both 
containing  the  same  weight  of  precious  metal,  so  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  at  once  known ;  the  present  nominal  rate  of 
sixteen  rupees'  might  still  continue  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  muhr, 
since  the  value  of  gold  is  permanently  risen  nearly  to  that  extent. 

^  [I  have  allowed  this  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  original,  as  it  did  not 
seem  that  any  material  object  would  be  gamed  by  an  incorporation  of  the  two 
Tables  ] 

3  [The  old  muhr  sells  at  17.8,  its  legal  rate  being  16  rupees.  The  influx  of 
Australian  gold  has  of  late  considerably  reduced  the  relative  value  of  that  metal  in 
the  b&z&rs  of  India.] 
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inscbipti0n8  on  mt7hbs  of  the  uoohul  empebobs. 

Akbar. 
Obvcsrse : 

*  The  glory  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Akbar,  the  yictorious  emperor.'  ^ 
Eeyerse :  The  Kolimah. 

This  inscription,  though  apparently  so  common,  is  not  mentioned  in 
Abu'l  Fazl's  list  of  the  royal  coins ;  the  specimens  vary  in  date  from 
972  to  986  A.H. 

Jahangib. 

<  Jah&ngSr  Sh&h,  son  of  Akbar  B&dsh&h.  Struck  at  Burh&npAr,  May  God  pre- 
serve him.* 

Shah  Jahan. 
(tf)  A  plain  disc — 
Obyerse:  the  Kalimah, 

Ar  ^\  ^u-,  j^Uy  <-^     ^\  J^l  j.^-*     ^1  SI  All  5! 

*  There  is  no  God  but  God,  etc.    Struck  at  Burh&npCir  in  Ilahi  year  82.* 
Eeverse : 

vJU  ^\jLi>Xa  v^li  ^lyjf^lA  Sa^s^  ^^jJ!  S-^lyJ* 

<The  bright  star  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Sh&h  Jah&n,  Gh&zi  S&hib-kir^  the 
second.' 

(ft)  The  chaharyari  muhr — 

Obverse  :  A  square  centre,  containing  the  Kalimah ;  around  which 
are  the  names  of  the  four  companions  of  the  prophet,  Abubakr, 
'Omar,  'Osmdn,  and  'Alf. 

Reverse :  Same  as  before  :  '  San  jalus  v.* 

Obverse  :  A  lozenge  shield,  containing  the  Kalimah,  around  which, 
*Zarb  AUahabdd,  san  1031.' 

Reverse:  As  in  the  other  specimens. 

Atjbangzib. 
Obverse : 

jSjiiXs.   t-^iJvS-^^^  *^     ji^  j^  (^y>-  ^J   <^  (i^k-^  J*^ 

*  Sh&h  Aurangzib  'Alamglr  issued  coin,  brilliant  as  the  sun.' 

1  [v^Vc  is  more  properly  *  a  warrior  of  the  faith,'  and  in  this  sense  we  must  under- 
stand its  application  on  these  coins.] 
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Beyerse: 

(jMy\^  l:l^c,^a^  U^^W"  ^^^^  ^^l/r^^  ij!is}\  jixm^  S-^ 

<  Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  Khil&fat,  Akbar&b&d,  the  year  of  the  reign  of  fortunate 
asBociations.' 

Bahadub  Shah. 
Obverse : 

urr  4u-»  ^j\e,  *UjIj  jji^  ju  s\jl  cJj\^  iL» 

<  AuspiciouB  coin  of  Sh&h  'Alam  Bah&dur,  Biid8h&h  6h&zi.    a.h.  1123/ 
Eeyerse : 

'  Stmck  in  the  fa>ored  city,  year  of  the  reign  5/ 

Jahakdab  Shah. 
Obverse: 

urp  *Lijb  fc^UiU  j^«^(^Vr  f'^!^?^ 

'  The  father  of  yictory,  the  Emperor,  Jah&nd&r  Sh&h  Gh&zl,  stmck  coin  in  silver 
and  gold,  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.    a.h.  1124/ 

Eeverse :  As  in  Aurangzib's  coins. 

EABBT7KHSIil. 

Obverse: 

'  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  monarch  of  sea  and  land,  Farrokhsir,  struck  silver 
and  gold  coin/ 

Eeverse: 

jUTijl^^fL^  ^1s?U1j  S-^  (jm^U  c:,^j>^^  u**^^  ^  ^'^^ 

'  The  sixth  year  of  his  prosperous  reign.    Hinted  at  the  seat  of  the  Khalftfat, 
Sh&h  Jah&n&b&d  (Dihli). 

MuHAKKAi)  Shah. 
Obverse : 

*  W  4)u-»  4^U  aLijU  jjlyj  2fU»  ^xa^st*  cli}L^  ^ 

'Auspicious  coin  of  Huhammad  Sh&h,  the  victorious  emperor,  17th  year.* 
Eeverse :  As  usnal ;  sans  2  to  17. 

(*) 

The  same  inscription  with  the   addition  of  ^J^  (j|/   ^.^»-l<^ 
chiefly  of  the  year  12 ;  a  debased  coin. 

1  [  This  legend  is  ordinarily  peculiar  to  Ahmad  Shfch.] 
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(0 

Obverse : 

^"^  3JY'  U^  JJ  ^  ^  J^.  "^j^ 

'The  father  of  victory,  defender  of  the  Faith,  Muhammad  Sh&h,  struck  silTcr 
and  gold  coin  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.' 

Eeyerse :  As  in  (a ) ;  and  of  vaiiouB  years. 

Ahkad  Shah. 
Obverse :  Same  as  the  coin  of  Famikhsfr,  with  exception  of  name : 

Eeverse :  As  usual. 

'Alamoib  II. 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  inscriptions  on  his  coins  (the 
reverse  of  all  being  as  usual). 

(») 

Obverse : 

tiU^JU  fc^jU  iflljU  cL^L^  ^ 

'  Fortunate  coin  of  B&dsh&h  Gh&zl  'klamgir  the  second.' 

(*) 

Obverse : 

*The  father  of  justice,  chosen  of  the  faith,  Sh&h  'llamgfr  II.  B&dsh6h  Gh&zi. 
(May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom!)'    Sans  2  and  3. 

•    (O 

Obverse : 

<  Chosen  of  the  faith,  'Alamgir  the  second,  struck  coin  in  the  seven  climes,  shining 
like  the  sun  and  moon.'     a.h.  1170  to  1173.    Sans  3  and  6. 

Shah  'Alau. 
Obverse : 

Eeverse : 

The  same  as  on  the  Company's  coin,  explained  at  page  2.     All  later 
than  the  19th  san,  bear  the  symbol  of  a  royal  umbrella. 

^  [  I  distrust  this  reading ;  but  not  having  the  original  coin  to  refer  to,  I  do  not 
venture  to  amend  the  attribution.— E.  T.] 
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[I  oannot  well  afford  the  space  requigite  to  complete  the  list  of  the 
coinage  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  Hindustan;  bnt  I  yenture  to 
insert  the  legend  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  coin  in  the  whole 
series ;  together  with  two  novelties,  hitherto,  I  believe,  nnpublished. 

I.  Silver  coin  of  Ndr  Jahdn  Bfgam.  Stmck  by  order  of  Jah&ngfr, 
A.H.  1084.' 

Obverse: 

Beverse: 

A  second  coin  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  date  is  seen  to 
have  been  minted  at  Ahmad&b&d. 

II.  Silver.  Mur&d  Bakhsh.  Three  coins  in  the  British  Mosenm. 
No  date. 

Obverse :  Square  area — ^The  Kalimah. 
Margin — ^The  names  of  the  Four  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 
Beverse:  Square  area, 

k^U  #IAjIj  ^/*s^  S\y  *U>s^ 
Margin: 

CLJfjy^  S^      ^Jil  ^^yi^i^  ^^ 

m.  Silver.  Baff^ud-darjdt.  live  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
A.H.  1131. 

Obverse: 

Beverse: 

Other  specimens  bear  the  names  of  L4hor  with  J[il^!^^&UMM«; 
and  Dihlf  under  the  style  of  jUlil^^l^  J[i)U)l  jb  .-<-£.T.] 


'  [  Manden,  p.  636 ;  Anquetil  dn  Perron,  p.  221 ;— L&hor,  a..h.  1085.] 
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.    Suppkmeniafy  Table  of  Indian  Gold  Coim. 
(The  letters  {a)  (3)  and  {e)  refer  to  the  inscriptioni  in  pages  46  to  48.) 


X 

AaMjrln 
ear.«r«. 

Toueh 
orvare 

Pnre 

IntrliMlo  value  of 
MM. 

p«rt«. 

muhrt. 

or  Bon. 
goldn. 

Remarica. 

Jalfel-ud-dSn  

'Alfe-ud-din    

Taimtir  Sh&b 

Akbar,  aTcrage  ... 
single 

Jah&ngir    

163.80 
166.50 
167.40 
162.44 
165.60 

166.90 
168.65 
168.20 
168.40 
165.58 

170.70 

164.70 

168.68 
168.29 
162.00 
168.20 
167.65 
167.60 
170.20 
164.00 

164.67 

165.60 
168.55 
168.35 

167.25 

167.33 
168.00 
167.12 
168.07 
164.79 
166.70 
166.30 
167.30 
168.30 
166.90 
167.90 
164.70 

1  thus  *  a 
Kfb.  badly 
E9.  althoiie 

B.       0  2i 
B.      0  21 
B.      0  31 
B.      2  0 
B.      1  1| 

B.      2  0 
B.      1  \\ 
B.      1  3} 
standard. 
B.      1  3| 

B.      1  3} 

W.    2  2 

B.      2  0 
B.      1  2 
B.      2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      0  2J 
B.      2  0 
W.     2  3i 

B.      2  0 

B.      10 
B.      1  31 
B.      1  1} 

B.      2  0 

B.      1  Oi 
B.      1  ol 
B.      1  1 
B.      1  1 
B,      1  3 
B.      1  H 
B.      1  01 
B.      2  0 
B.     1  n 
B.      1  2 
B.      1  3| 
W.    1  0 

ppear  to  be  fo 
executed,  and 
h  the  latter  ei 

94.5 
94.2 
95.1 
100.0 
97.4 

100.0 
97.4 
99.8 
91.7 
99.5 

99.7 

81.3 

100.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.5 

100.0 

79.7 

97.4 

100.0 

96.4 
96.4 
96.9 
97.4 
99.0 
99.2 
96.4 
100.0 
99.2 
98.5 
99.8 
87.5 

rgeries; 
nine  ha 
aperoro 

154.84 
156.96 
159.12 
162.44 
161.29 

166.90 
164.26 
167.76 
154.37 
165.15 

169.37 

133.82 

168.68 
164.78 
162.00 
168.20 
167.65 
158.43 
170.20 
130.69 

164.67 

158.70 
167.23 
163.53 

167.25 

161.23 
161.87 
161.90 
163.69 
163.07 
165.40 
160.24 
167.30 
166,98 
164.29 
167.46 
144.12 

there  are 
ring  that 
nlyreigne 

82.516 
83.645 
84.795 
86.565 
85.951 

88.942 
87.534 
89.402 
82.263 
88.008 

90.256 

71.313 

89.890 
87.812 
86.330 
89.634 
89.871 
84.430 
90.700 
69.644 

87.756 

84.572 
89.119 
87.145 

89.128 

85.922 
86.263 
86.278 
87.235 
86.900 
88.141 
85.391 
89.155 
88.987 
87.551 
89.241 
76.800 

twenty-ec 
of  Farruli 
d  fix  yean 

93.843 
95.128 
96.435 
98.448 
97.750 

101.152 
99.550 

101.674 
93.551 

100.090 

102.647 
81.102 

102.230 
99.867 
98.182 

101.939 

101.606 
96.021 

103.152 
79.204 

99.803 

96.182 

101.353 

99.108 

101.364 

97.717 
98.106 
98.122 
99.200 
98.830 

100.241 
97.113 

101.394 

101.203 
99.571 

101.493 
87.344 

▼en  of  tbei 
bsfr.  and  tt 

A.  D.  1288  ? 
Abaa  MnzaiBar. 
A.D.  1396,  Dihli. 
A.D.  1556,  DihU. 
Injured  by  solder 

of  ring. 
At  Barh&np&r. 
Phiin  field. 
Square  shield. 
Vitiated  by  solder? 
Struck  at  Alhih&. 

b&d. 
Supposed       from 

spibol  39. 
Probably  forged. 

Sereral. 

Dihlf,  A.H.  1076. 

1100,  these  vary 

only  in  the  place 

of  coinage. 

No  place  of  coin- 
age, others  Dihlf . 
A.H.  1097,Lfthor? 

Sh&h  'Alam  x.; 
struck  at  <  Khu- 
jistah buni&d,' 
(Dihli),inll23. 

Struck  at  Jonpfir, 
1124. 

Dihli,  A.H.  1125. 

Struck  at  Dihli. 
(Average.) 

Sanl. 

San  20.  Seep.  21. 

?  Dacca  or  Dihli. 

ni-executed.  Dih- 
li 1  marked  l|[7. 

n  bearing  the  super- 
le  date  A.H.11S6»  with 

Sh&hJah6n(a)... 
(3)chahiir-yfui.. 

{e)  lozenge  shidd 

Patna 

doubtful  • 

Aurangzib,  plain. . 
sans  5  to  51  .. 
Agra    

Etfewa 

Dihli    

L&hor 

Sfirat  

san  29  •  

Aurang&b&d.. 
Khujistah 

buni&d 

Mult&n    

Bah&durSh&h  ... 

Jah6nd&rSh6h... 

Farrukhslr,  san  6 . 

T.fihor  

Muham.  Sh&h  (a) 
{b)  sans  2  to  17... 

A^&b&d'".'.! 
{e)  ArkW  

Bon&res   

Isl&in&b&d  ... 
Ujjain ,. 

Etkwa 

U)  san  12 

\  /  "••"  *    • 

The  coins  markn! 
■crlption  of  A.urang 
the  same  san,  Jalds  1 

^  This  debased  muhr  is  very  pecnliar :— it  was  probably  coined  under  If  arathi  influence— there  were  eighty- 
three  of  the  sort,  aU  of  the  sane  date. 
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Wejht 
gmiiu. 

Aamyla 
oar.gn. 

Tooch 

Para 
eontenu 

Intrlntl 

1 

InOO. 

gold 

mnhra. 

c;«lnaof 

In  Had. 
or  Bom. 
goldn. 

Ramariu. 

Ahmad  Sb&h 

,    Barh&np(ir  ... 

'Alamgir  u  san  1 

san  3    

167.65 
169.80 
167.30 
167.78 

167.50 
168.00 
167.41 

166.31 
169.50 
165.75 
166.80 
170.15 
166.60 

164.79 
162.00 
166.30 
167.30 
167.50 
169.50 
167.90 

165.75 

168.30 
166.60 
168.11 
167.94 
168.12 
167.80 
168.10 

B.       1   8 
B.       2  0 
B.      1  3i 
B.      1  3 

B.      1  2i 
B.      1  3 
B.      1  li 

B.      2  0 
B.      1  ^ 
standard. 
B.      1  31 
B.      1  3j 
B.      2  0 

B.      1  3 
W.  10  0 
B.      1  OJ 
B.      2  0 
B.      1  0| 
B.      1  3 
B.      1  3| 

standard. 

B.      1  8i 
W.    2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      2  0 
B.      1  3J 

99.0 

100.0 

99.2 

99.0 

98.4 
99.0 
97.4 

100.0 
99.5 
91.7 
99.2 
99.8 

100.0 

99.0 
50.0 
96.4 
100.0 
96.4 
99.5 
99.8 

91.7 

99.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.2 

165.90 
169.80 
165.99 
166.03 

164.88 
166.25 
163,05 

162.85 
168.62 
151.94 
164.07 
169.71 
166.60 

163.07 
81.00 
160.24 
167.80 
164.01 
168.62 
167.46 

151.94 

166.98 
138.83 
168.11 
167.94 
168.12 
167.80 
166.79 

88.410 
90.487 
88.458 
88.478 

87.867 
88.595 
86.890 

86.783 
89.857 
80.968 
87.435 
90.438 
88.782 

86.900 
43.165 
85.391 
89.155 
87.402 
89.857 
89  241 

80.968 

88.987 
73.985 
89.589 
89.498 
89.590 
89.421 
88.881 

100.547 
102.909 
100.602 
100.624 

99.929 

100.757 

98.818 

98.696 

102.192 

92.084 

99.438 

102.853 

100.970 

98.830 

49.091 

97.113 

101.394 

99.400 

102.192 

101.493 

92.084 

101.203 
84.141 
101.888 
101.784 
101.889 
101.697 
101.083 

StruckatDihli(a). 
Inscription  {b). 

Inscription  {e). 
Struck  at  Siw&l. 
Present      inscrip- 
tion. See  page  2. 
With  the  chhata. 
Same  as  old  Bom. 
?  Average  of  16. 
Under  the  Naw&b. 
Same  as  old  Bom. 
With  dagger. 

Muhammadsh&hi. 
Debased?  fake. 
Mnhammadsh&hf. 

Average  of  149. 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

Muhammad  Sh&h 
and  Farrukhsir. 

Company's  new 
standard.  ? 

Muhammadsh  &hl. 

?  False  money. 

These  are  averages 
of  many,  all 
new  coins  of  the 
JaipOr  mint. 

Has  the  same  sym- 
bol 

Known  by  the 
Kot&  and  B(in- 
di  symbol. 

Machhlis&hi. 

Shlrs&hi. 

Muhammadsh&hi. 

?    (From    symbol 

This  monogram  is 

unknown. 
With  the  trisfil. 
Old  Bombay. 
Khurshld  Sh&h. 

A.  H.   1170- 
1173 

var.  sans 

Shfeh  'Alam,  Dihli 

sans  3  to  15| 

sans  19  to  34 

Barh&npiir  ... 

FaiTuUifebJui . 

Lukhnow 

S6rat,  san  19. 
Akbarll 

Local  Chid  Ooins. 
Agra  

Anah&bluli    

Ark&t,M.S.sanl. 
Ben&res,  san  20... 
Bhop&l,  san  27  ... 
Barhlinptir 

Et&wa 

Farrukh&b&d 

Isl&mlib6d,Dacca? 

Jaiptir,  san  8 

san  22 

san  23 

san  24 

yar.sans  

8iwM,8anl8. 

Kotft,  sans  1  to  18. 
San  19 

167.08 
166.72 

165.80 
165.65 
166.90 
170.70 

164.70 

166.25 
170.15 
164.00 

B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 

B. 
B. 

W. 

1  0 
1  21 

1  3i 
1  2} 
1  2} 

0  oi 

1  2 
13J 
8  1i 

umnsof 

95.8 
98.2 

99.2 
98.5 
98.5 
99.2 

92.2 

98.0 
99.8 
56.7 

this  tab 

160.12 
163.68 

164.07 
163.07 
164.29 
169.37 

151.83 

162.79 

169.71 

93  10 

85.329 
87.225 

87.435 
86.898 
87.551 
90.256 

80.912 

86.750 
90.438 
49  615 

97.043 
99.199 

99.438 

98.828 

99.571 

102.647 

92.019 

98.659 

102.853 

56  424 

Lukhnow,  old    ... 

new 

ITjjain,  san  2 

Patna,  Sh&hjah&n 

S&gar.>  marked^ 

S&gar,  Srf nagar  ? . 

S(irat,8anl9 

Peshliwar  

(For  explanation  0 
and  pA'fs.  see  the  Ti 

rtheaerei 
Lbleatpai 

ralool 
jelt.) 

leieepagt 

)S6;aadfi 

cnroonTerti] 

Bg  deotmals  into  ftote 

The  iniortptioQ  on  this  coin,  of  wliloh  there  are  three  specimens,  is  veiy  badly  eseonted;  the  pieocA 
are  moat  probablj  fbrged. 
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TahU  of  the  Stker  Coim  of  India, 

(To  find  the  yalue  in  sikH  rupees,  deduct  one-sixteenth  from  the  Talue  in  Farrukh&bftd 
rupees :  the  latter  are  the  same  as  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees.  For  the  Talue  in 
£  sterling,  diride  by  10.) 


Kane. 

Wetfit. 

Assay. 

T^ 

Pare 
oootenU. 

^ 

B0i»irk«. 

Agrarupee  

OralBS. 

171.62 
178.00 
179.92 
180.75 
174.77 

177.25 

174.50 
168.60 

168.17 
168.00 
172.03 

179.50 
176.25 

177.25 
172.00 
173.60 
162.38 
176.40 
177.26 
174,00 
177.25 

172.89 
171.47 

188.00 
173.89 
178.13 

172.20 

172.78 

169.33 
173.573 

174.05 
173.20 
178.40 
169.90 
173.90 
178.50 
174.20 
174.00 
174.75 
176.50 

DwU. 

Br.      7 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.  17.6 
Wo.  15 
Br.    12 

Br.    16 

Br.    14.5 
Wo.  11 

Wo.  27.5 

Wo.  21 

Stand. 

Br.    16 
Wo.    7.5 

Wo.  14.5 
Br.     3.5 
Br.     2.5 
Wo.  81.5 
Br.     7.5 
Br.    10 
Br.    11 
Br.    11 

Br.     4.5 
Br.     3.6 

Wo.    4,0 
Br.     9.0 
Br.     9.5 

Br.     7 

Br.     7.5 

Wo.  17.5 
Br.     7.5 

Br.     8 
Br.    15 
Br.    13 
Br.    12 
Br.   12.5 
Br.    13 
Br.    10 
Br.      6 
Br.    11.5 
Wo,  11 

94.5 
89.8 
84.4 
86.4 
96.7 

98.0 

97.7 
87.1 

80.2 
82.9 
91.7 

98.5 
88.5 

85.6 
93.1 
92.7 
67.7 
94.8 
96.8 
96.2 
96.2 

93.5 
93.1 

93.8 
95.4 
95.6 

94.6 

94.8 

80.2 
94.8 

95.0 
98.0 
97.1 
96.7 
96.9 
97.1 
96.8 
94.1 
96.5 
87.1 

Onins. 
162.33 
169.83 
161.81 
154.39 
168.94 

178.70 

170.57 
146.82 

134.89 
139.30 
157.70 

176.51 
156.05 

161.77 
160.17 
160.85 
93.71 
167.26 
169.86 
167.47 
170.60 

161.25 
169.68 

169.20 
166.92 
166.55 

162.88 

168.78 

142.88 
164.53 

165.35 
169.69 
168.34 
164.24 
168.47 
168.44 
166.94 
163.83 
168.66 
153.70 

Fd.  Bs. 
98.381 
96.864 
92.004 
93.668 

102.390 

106.272 

108.376 
88.982 

81.751 
84.428 
95.573 

106.974 
94.578 

91.982 

97.076 

97.484 

56.793 

101.340 

102.948 

101.500 

103.396 

97.729 
96.776 

102.545 
100.566 
100.334 

98.716 

99.258 

86.592 
99,716 

100.215 
102.782 
102.025 

99.637 
102.100 
102.084 
101.177 

99.303 
102.159 

93.163 

Struck  at  Agra  by  ? 

Gujar&t  and  Cutch. 

Formerly  coined. 

Present  currency. 

Coined  for  city  cur- 
rency. 

(Equal  to  Dihlf 
standard,  1750.) 

Same  as  Dihli  rupee. 

Srf  s&hi,  cmn.  cur- 
rency introduced 
byTantia. 

orB4p6s6hi? 

Coined  in  1792. 

Sans  18,  21,  and  26, 
(1778-86). 

Equal  to  the  Sturup. 

Coined  at  Kaira,  6u- 
jar&t. 

Coined  at  Pitlad,  do. 

Standard  of  Puna, 
also  called  Chin- 
suri. 

Coined  in  Calcutta 
for  the  Dacca  and 
Xatak  districts, 
also  the  old  cur- 
rency of  Madras. 

The  S6rat  Aicot, 
mentioned  in  Reg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

The  Madras  dol.  ru. 

Formerly  cur.  here. 

Coined  at  Pondi- 
cherry. 

Uncertain  (fromChi- 

*F^^^'of  Reg. 
XXXV.  1798. 

Probably  forged. 

Brought  to  Chita- 
gong  by  sea. 

Current  in  the  valley 
of  Assam  and  the 
neighbouring  dis- 
tricts:  coined  at 
RangptirandJor- 
hat  *^ 

Restored  to  throne 
in  1793. 

An&s&hU    Gujarltt, 
Baroda,  Kaira,etc. 

Ahmad&Wold  ... 
old  ... 
new ... 
h&U... 

Ahmad  Shfth  

Ahmadnag^ar,  old... 

Aimir,  nlJ?   ...   .  .. 

Sris&hi   ... 

32nd  san  .. 

Allahib&d   

'Alamgir  II,  1759 . 
An6s&hi  

Ankufli,  old 

new    

Aracan,  (Mug.)   ... 
Arktt,  (Company's) 

1782;;;;."! 

1788 

old  

1766 

new 

Katak    

French  

Gam&li 

Phurshi 

uncertaia  

Jah&zl  

Aiwm,  mixed 

Rudra  Singh... 
Siva 

Pramatta  

Rfrjendra  

LakhsmS    

Oaurln&th 

Bharat ...;;;;;; 

A«ih(w&h1 
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NaoM. 

Wetfhk 

AflMT. 

Tmuik, 

Pure 
eoutenU. 

'AW 

Bmaarka. 

- 

AurangkWd 

Graina. 
170.86 

177.00 

172.80 

169.21 
162.14 
169.00 
171.90 
169.28 
177.06 
177.50 

199.00 
204.00 
171.30 
171.82 

176.00 
175.00 

174.76 

180.234 

174.00 
168.90 
169.62 
169.01 
173.61 
171.38 
169.25 

171.86 
156.67 
178.33 
178.75 
179.00 

180.00 
171.56 
172.82 
407.99 
178.50 
178.60 
175.56 
163.79 
174.66 
178.80 

280.00 
179.666 

wSr23.5 

Wo.  14.5 

Wo.    5 

Wo.    8.5 
Wo.    6.6 
Wo.    6 
Br.     4.5 
Br.     5.0 
Br.     7.5 
Wo.    8.5 

Wo.  20.5 
Wo.  30.5 
Wo.  10.0 
Wo.  14.5 

Br.    12 
Br.    11.6 

Br.      9.5 

standard 

Br.    11 
Wo.  21.5 
Wo.  12.5 
Wo.  16.5 
Br.      6.5 
Wo.    6 
Wo.    6.5 

Br.    10 
Wo.  19.5 
Br.    12 
Wo.    2.6 
Br.      0.5 

standard 
Wo.    7 
Br.     7 
Wo.    5 
Wo.    1.5 
Wo.    7 
Wo.  15 
Br.    85 
Br.      9 
Br.      8.6 

Wo.  11.7 
Br.    15 

81.9 

85.6 

89.6 

88.1 
89.4 
89.2 
93.5 
93.7 
94.7 
88.1 

88.1 
79.0 
87.5 
85.6 

96.7 
96.5 

95.6 

91.7 

96.2 
82.7 
86.5 
84.8 
94.4 
89.2 
89.0 

95.8 
83.5 
96.7 
90.7 
92.0 

91.7 
88.8 
94.6 
89.6 
91.1 
88.8 
85.4 
95.2 
95.4 
95.2 

42.9 
98.0 

Gndna. 
139.89 

151.56 

154.36 

149.12 
144.92 
150.69 
160.80 
168.61 
167.84 
156.42 

165.41 
161.07 
149.89 
147.12 

169.17 
168.875 

167.00 

165.21 

167.47 
139.69 
146.65 
143.31 
163.47 
152.82 
150.56 

164.70 
130.89 
172.39 
161.99 
164.68 

165.00 

152.26 

163.46 

365.49 

162.51 

158.42 

149.957 

155.93 

166.66 

170.23 

120.17 
175.923 

Fd.    B«. 

84.787 

91.849 

93.546 

90.426 
87.828 
91.328 
97.463 
95.946 
101.720 
94.801 

100.254 
97.621 
90.841 
89.165 

102.525 
102.348 

101.285 

100.134 

101.500 
84.663 
88.882 
86.901 
99.299 
92.616 
91.249 

99.819 
79.325 
104.282 
98.176 
99.200 

100.000 
92.273 
98.622 

221.514 
98.490 
96.011 
90.880 
94.502 

101.005 

103.171 

72.828 
106.620 

Coined    by  Gonnd 

Bakh8hi,(Hflidar. 

&b&d),  see  OoYind 

Bakhshi. 
Coined   at   Baroda, 

from  san  4  to  18. 
Mnlhars&hl     (Hoi- 

kar). 
Old  coinage  of  S&gar, 

current  in  Gurrab 

and  Bundelkhand. 
Cur.  in  Rohilkband. 
Averaffe  of  4  l&khs. 
Now  £sappearing. 
Present       cnnreney 

(1821). 
See  B&bfts&hi. 
Coined  by  the  Dutch 

East  India  Comp 
Near  Ahmadnagar. 
Current  at  Pdna,  in 

Concan,  etc. 
Under  natire  daroea. 
By  Reg.  II.  1812, 

oblique  milling. 
ATerage    of  rupees 

brought    for    re- 
coinage. 
The  late  FarruUi&. 

b&d  rupee:   mint 

abolished  in  1830. 
Current  in  Aimlr. 
Mint  under  Bhopftl 

Nawtb. 
Reformed  in  1827. 
Coined  at  Bhop&l. 
(Reformed  in  1827, 

see  'Bhilsa.') 
Average    of    many 

Old  Sdrat  rupee. 
Ditto  debased. 
Coined   at  Bombay 

and  at  Calcutta. 
Present  standard. 
CurrentinAjmirand 

Bundelkhand. 
BrasiUan  dollar. 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Also  caUed  'Parki,' 
coined  by  Sindia 
in  Kh&ndesh. 

Persian  Gulf. 

The  old  Murshid&r 
b&d  19ih  san  sik- 
kli  rupee. 

Bfrbftsikhi 

BagalkoU    

B&Uifl6lii  

BoreUi 

BaroachjOld 

new 
Baroda 

Batavia,  1763  

1803 

Bhattir 

Bil&p6r    

Benftres,  old 

old  stand. 

since  1800 

1819-1829 

Bhikanlr 

Bhilftra    

BhiUa,  old  

another    ... 
new 

BhopU 

anoti^er   ... 
Bhartpdr 

Bindriban    

Bombay,  old 

1800 

1829 

B6ndi,  1819 

1825 

Brazil,  Pataka 

Brodera,  old 

new  

Balabefrhi 

Bunder,  tukakl 

Gam&U... 
Barh&npfir  

Basra    

CaIcntta,old 
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.^ 

Wel^t. 

AMur. 

Toaoh. 

Pare 
Oontenta. 

100. 

Bemwkt. 

Calcutta,  new 

present.. 

Cambay 

Gnlns. 

191.916 

192.00 

178.00 

172.66 
134.00 
138.32 
171.00 

166.42 
169.70 
165.15 
173.00 
170.15 
172.00 
168.70 
169.70 

163.00 
166.50 
172.50 

169.57 
171.75 
164.85 
171.10 

160.71 
169.47 
172.50 
172.18 

169.07 
169.00 

179.30 

169.70 
172.40 
173.30 
172.80 
173.00 
417.60 
415.68 
415.00 

416.00 
161.00 
87.25 
436.36 
JL71.80 
885.85 
384.50 

Stimd. 
Stand. 

Wo.  15 

Wo.  24 
Wo.  24 
Wo.    5 
Wo.  15 

Wo.  13 
Wo.    4 
Wo.  16.5 
Br.      1.5 
Wo.  14:5 
Br.      1 
Wo.    2.5 
Wo.    1 

Wo.  19 
Wo.    5 
Br.      3 

Wo.  28.5 
Wo.    3.5 
Wo.  13 
Wo.    9.5 

Wo.  27 
Wo.  28.5 
Br.      6 
Br.      6.5 

Wo.  11.5 
Wo.    6,5 

Br.    12 

Wo.    7.5 
Br.    13 
Br.    12.5 
Br.      3 
Br.      6.5 
Wo.    4.6 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.    5 

Wo.    6 
Wo.    1.5 
Br.      2 
Br.      2 
Br.      1.5 
Wo.    4 
Wo.    4.5 

91.7 
91.7 

85  4 

81.7 
81.7 
89.6 
85  4 

86.3 
90.0 
84.8 
92.3 
85.6 
92.1 
90.7 
91.3 

83.8 
89.6 
92.9 

79.8 
90.3 
86.3 
95.6 

80.4 
79.8 
94.1 
94.3 

86.9 
88.1 

06.7 

88.5 
97.1 
96.9 
92.9 
94.4 
89.7 
89.8 
89.6 

89.2 
91.1 
92.5 
92.5 
92.3 
90.0 
89.8 

Gralna. 

175.923 

176.00 

152.04 

141.01 
109.43 
123.91 
146.06 

143.54 
152.78 
152.72 
159.66 
145.69 
168.38 
152.88 
154.85 

136.51 
149.16 
160.28 

135.31 
154.94 
142.18 
160.57 

129.23 
135.22 
162.44 
162.33 

146.88 
148.93 

173.32 

150.25 
167.37 
167.88 
160.56 
163.27 
374.87 
374.27 
372.21 

371.25 
144.53 
80.70 
403.63 
158.56 
347.26 
345.25 

Fd.  Em. 
106.620 
106.666 

92.167 

85.460 
66.323 
75.074 
87.917 

86.991 
92.563 
92.659 
96.766 
88.299 
95.989 
92.656 
93.849 

82.735 
90,397 
97.140 

82  004 
93.901 
86.171 
95.497 

78.324 
81.954 
98.447 
98.880 

89.021 
90.261 

105.044 

91.064 
101.437 
101.806 
97.309 
98.951 
227.194 
226.830 
225.584 

225.000 
87.503 
48.909 

244.624 
96.095 

214.360 

209.242 

By  Reg.  XIV.  181 8. » 
By  Reg.  VII.  1833, 

all    receivable    at 

par. 
Current  in  Naw&b's 

district. 

The  rix-doUar  of  U. 

9rf.? 
Discount  of  2  percent. 

with  Ankusi  rupee. 
Current  in   N&^6r 

and  the  Karbaddfe. 

One  of  Sindia's  mints 

Gw&li&r  rupee. 

Eh&ndesh  standard, 
current  in  N.  Con- 
can,  at  par  with 
Ankusi  rupee. 

Average. 

Same  as  Ankusi  of 

Puna. 
Current  in  Aimlr. 
Ikkeri. 

Same  as  Chanda } 
CoinedbyZiibita.khfen 

in  Rotiilkhand. 
Haidarftbftd, 

Arkftt  rupee  eoined 

at  Calcutta. 
Bundelkhand. 
R&J&  Prat&p  Singh, 

Bundelkhimd. 
Same  as  the   sikk& 

rupee. 
Near  Bhartpttr. 
See  Son&t,  and  the 

various  stibahs  ? 

Since  1772,  by  law. 
Average  in  England. 
Since  1812,  average 

of  Calcutta  assays. 
By  United  States  law 
By  law,  162  grs. 
(Previous    to    1830 

nearly  8  dwts.  Br.) 
In  the'Do&b. 
By  French  law. 
By  Calcutta  assays. 

Cal&ni  

Ceylon 

Chambagondi  

Chanda    

1819-24  ... 
1825 

Chand^ii 

Chandoli  

Chand(iri 

another., 
another . . 

Chandraptir 

Chinsuri  

Chitor  

Chaur&sl  

ChaundA  

Chandausl,  san  29. 
Ohftlflnl    ............ 

Sulukl 

Chapp&    

Katat  

Cftlpi    

Chatrap(ir    

Dacca  

DeSg 

DihU    

Muhammad  Sh&h.. 
38th  san 

Dollar,' Spanish... 

N,  American 
Dutch  guilder ,..,.. 
English  shilling ... 

crown 

Ettwa 

Freacb  ^-iranc    ,.. 

1  Tb«  sUudard  of  }8|8-18«)  wm  raalljr  a  RBnnyiir«lgl>>  too  fine.  In  oonaeqaenoe  of  an  error  in  the  old  etendard 
plate  of  England,  to  vhteh  fh«  aaaaji  of  India  were  referred.  The  proper  oorreotion  hae  now  been  introdaced 
in  both  oonutriea :  and  it  htm  been  to  the  aaeaje  )n  thii  table  made  prior  to  18S0. 

I  The  dollars  of  the  independent  etatoe  of  Mexico.  Bolivia,  Chill,  and  Peru,  are  of  the  same  weight  and  Tahia 
as  the  Spanish  doUar :  they  Tvried  dortois  the  rerolatlo^ary  period. 
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Name. 

weight. 

Aaaay. 

Touch. 

Puro 
eontenta. 

Inferlneio 

TBlneof 

100. 

Bemarka. 

Path 'All  sh&hi   ... 
another  ... 
A.H.   1244 
1245-48... 

FamikhlLb&d39san 

Company's 

new  standard... 
present  

Grains. 

157.71 
143.39 
105.50 
105.12 
169.40 

173.00 

180.234 
180.00 
167.20 
433.00 

430.45 
173.31 
168.50 

174.43 

174.18 

174.52 
173.05 
172  80 
171.25 
172.98 

172.50 
172,30 

172.00 
170.00 
170.80 

171.50 
170,50 
169.38 

171.30 

171.60 
168.60 

172.60 
172.69 
174.10 

173.50 

170.50 

173.38 
172.66 
170.20 

Br"^7 
Br.      9.5 
Br.      4.5 
standard 
Br.      6 

Br.      9.2 

standard 
standard 
Wo.    8 
Wo.  20 

Wo.  20.5 
Br.      9 
Wo.  12 

Br.    11.5 

Br.      7 

Br.      8.5 
Br.      4.5 
Br.      3 
standard 
Br,     5 

Br.      3 
Wo.  24.5 

Wo.  18.5 
Wo.  89.5 
Wo.  20 

Wo.  25 
Wo.  19 
Wo.  25 

Br.      6 

Br.      9 
Wo.    1 

Wo.  22.5 
standard 
Wo.  17 

Wo.  17 

Wo.  18  5 

Wo.  18 
Wo.  21 
Wo,  86 

94.5 
95.6 
93.5 
91.7 
94.1 

95.5 

91.7 
91.7 
88.3 
83.3 

83.1 
95.4 
86.4 

96.5 

945 

95.2 
93.5 
92.9 
91.7 
93.7 

92.9 
81.5 

84.0 
75.2 
83.3 

81.2 
83.7 
81.2 

94,1 

95.4 
91.3 

82.3 
91.7 
84.6 

84.6 

84,0 

84.2 
82.9 
77.0 

Qralns. 

149.17 

137.12 
98.64 
96.36 

153.23 

165.215 

165.215 
165.00 
147.69 
860.84 

357.81 
165.37 
145.58 

168.25 

164.74 

166.16 
161.87 
160.66 
156.98 
162.17 

160.28 
140.35 

144.41 
127.85 
142.88 

139.3 

142.79 

137.62 

161.31 

163.73 
153.84 

152.03 
158.20 
147.03 

146,75 

143.15 

145.93 
143.16 
131.19 

Fk.  Be. 
90.406 
83.100 
59.810 
58.400 
97.073 

100.144 

100.144 

100.000 

89.511 

218.691 

216.855 

100.222 

88.230 

101.971 

99.833 

100.702 
98.110 
97.309 
95.139 
98.283 

97.140 
85.063 

87.520 
77.487 
86.262 

84.451 
86.542 
83.406 

97.763 

99.27 
93.240 

86.082 
95.881 
89,106 

88.942 

86.757 

88.440 
86.765 
79.511 

Late  king  of  Persia, 
died  in  1833. 

Struck  atHamad&n.i 

^Struck  at  Shir&z. 

Old  natiTe  cuiiency, 
average. 

45th  san  LnkhnowBs. 
ofReg.XLV.1803 

By  Beg.  XL  1819. 

By  Reg.  VII.  1833. 

G&m&U  Ark&t. 

Legal  value  by  con- 
vention of  1763. 

By  Calcutta  assays. 

29thsanReg.III.1806 

Imported  at  Bombay 
as  bullion. 

Sh&h'Alam?Ben&res 
mint;  <rA0ffrd, broad 

Thumkdf  stumpy  or 
^broad;  all  current 
in    Gh&zip(ir    dis- 
trict at   par  with 
Ben&res  rupees. 

See  Bundl. 

Banalized  to  the  In- 
dor  standard. 

Madras. 

Haidar&b&d      B6gh 
chalanf. 

„    Shahr  chalani. 
„   Hukm  chalani. 

Aurang&bfitd     B6gh 
chalani. 

Do.  Shahr  chalani. 

Do.  Hukm  chidani. 

See  Shamshiri,  paid 
to  troops  at  120  per 
lOOFiorBy,  Rs. 

The  best  of  Smdia's 
coins. 

Debased  B&16s&hi. 

See  Puna,  Ujj  tun,  etc. 

Coined  by  Holkar  at 

Indor? 
Coined  at  Marech. 
CalledH61i,inM&lwa 
B&gh  chalani, 'palace 

currency.  * 
Shahr  chalani,  *  city 

currency,*  see  p.  25. 

dered  currenoy.' 
Coined  at  Calcutta. 
B&gh  chalani. 
Shahr  chalani 

Generally 

German  crown 

Gbatsan  mpee 

Goa  

Gohors&hl    ) 

1  to  15  Ban... 

chaur&   ) 

thiimk& 

16th  san    

trisfili    

Gokiil  rupee 

Gomans&hi,  1819... 
1825  ... 

Gopftlsfehi  

Garumatkal,  1 

2 

3 

GoTindbakhshiyl... 

2... 
8... 

1832... 

Gw6lS6r    

Gnnahkotli 

H&li 

Hatras 

Holkarsfthi 

Hukari 

Hurda 

Haidar&blul,  1 

2 

3 

1823 

1832 

Average  of  one  thoaaand  aiz  hundred  and  eighty,  molted  In  ISIS.     The  Peralan  eolna  are  atmok  Iq. 
many  diffBrent  towns,  the  principal  mint  being  at  ShirAs. 
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Im&mi 

Indor,  1819 
1832 

JTal&on 

Jh&nal 

Jhind   

Jodhptir  ... 

Jamkandi... 

Jabalp(!ur  ... 


Jag&dhari , 

Jaiipatk& , 

Jaidiir , 

JTainagari 

Jaiptir , 

Kachar , 

K&rh&na 

Kerauli 

Kittor-Bh&pnri 

Eoch&man   

Kori,  san  8 

San  12    

ean  20    

KoBl 

KoBk 

Kfimbir    

KotftjOld 

1826  

Katch  kauri 

L&l&gor& 

Lkrin    

Lassa    

Lukhnow,  old , 

(Fd.  8d.)  46th  Ban 
Srish&hS  ..  .. 

1824  

1831  

M&dip6r  


Walsht 


OraliM. 
176.24 

172.00 

172.90 

168.80 

170.00 

168.60 
174.00 
168.30 
176.00 

167.38 


166.30 
171.60 
173.60 
172.00 
172.68 

174.00 


172.80 
171.37 
174.00 


168.76 
168.73 
168.36 
167.06 
171.64 
171.00 
172.66 
174.02 

72.16 

171.60 
74.60 
68.00 

172.83 

173.00 
172.12 

172.12 
172.10 

173.76 


dwta. 
Br.    10.6 


Br. 
Br. 


7.6 
6 


Wo.  12 


Wo.  16.6 

Wo.  19 
Br.     9.6 
Wo.  26 
Br.     2 

Wo.    6 


Wo.  12.5 
Wo.    1 
Br.      6 
Br.     6.6 
Wo.    3 

Br.    12 


Wo.  18 
Br.     8.6 
Wo.  12.6 


Wo.  6 
Wo.  10.6 
Wo.  14 
Wo.  18 
Wo.  32 
Br.  8 
Br.  13.6 
Br.    14 

Wo.  73.6 

Wo.  6.6 
Br.  11.6 
Wo.  30.6 

Br.    12 

Br.  9.2 
Br.    11 

Br.      6 
Br.    11 

Wo.    6 


96.0 
94.8 
94.1 

86.6 

86.2 

83.8 
96.6 
80.8 
92.6 

89.2 


86.4 
91.2 
94.1 
93.9 
90.4 

96.7 

84.'2 
96.2 
86.6 


89.6 
87.3 
86.8 
84  2 
78.8 
96.0 
97.3 
97.6 

61.0 

89.0 
96.6 
79.2 

96.7 

96.6 
96.2 

94.1 
96.2 

89.2 


Gralna. 
168.31 

163.04 

162.81 

146.29 

144.86 

141.12 
166.39 
136.04 
161.87 

149.26 


142.92 
166.68 
163.38 
161.61 
166.10 

168.20 

146!44 
163.16 
160.44 


161.18 
147.29 
144.61 
140.60 
134.46 
162.46 
167.97 
169.67 

43.66 

162.16 
71.86 
46.91 

166.68 

166.21 
166.67 

162.08 
166.69 

164.93 


InMiute 
ralneor 


FdLIU. 
102.003 

98.813 

98.674 

88.662 

87.790 

86.626 

100.841 

82.460 

98.104 

90.466 


86.616 
94.896 
99.017 
97.944 
94.608 

101.939 


88.146 
98.877 
91.176 


91.623 
89.269 
87.681 
86.212 
81.486 
98.464 
101.803 
102.830 

26.400 

92.210 
43.663 
27.827 

100.967 

100.127 
100.406 

98.231 
100.413 

93.896 


StmckbyTip^Sul. 
t&n,  rare. 

Proper  weight  1 74.6, 
current  througb- 
ont  M61wfiL  at  par 
with  English  rap. 
See  Sftlims&hi. 

R&jli  Prat&p  Singh 
of  Srinagar,  ea- 
tabliahed  1809, 
abolished  in  1826. 

Bnndelkhand,  abo- 
lished 1826. 

Do&b. 

Current  in  Mftlwfc. 

Similar  to  Sris&hi. 

Exchange  2  pr.  cent, 
under  Anktisi. 

Inl800,  llmftfihas; 
1803,  10  m&shas; 
1813,  9  m&Bhas, 
6  rapees:  at  par 
with  N6gp6r. 

Coined  at  Nasuk, 
Kh&ndesh. 

Jaigarh?  Dihli  dis- 
trict. 

Current  in  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Gujar&t. 

Present  currency. 

SeeN&r&yani. 


Original  Shftptkri 

(a.v.) 
Jodhpttr,  Bftp&s&hi. 
1769,  fuU  wt.  170.6 
current  in  AUahli- 
b&d :  mostly  melted 
up  and  reooined. 
Haidar&b&d  (1832). 
Near  Bhartp6r. 
Kot4B&j&  has  mints 

also  at  Jatn^atan 

and  G6graun. 
Coined  at  Anjar, 

Katch. 
Coined  byOen.Lall^r 
Of  Persia  and  Arabia 
Chah  Chin  coin  or 

Tsang-pahu. 
Coined  oy  the  Na^ 

wlibVazlr. 
Called  Machhlis6hi. 
By   King    Asaf-ud- 

daulah. 
This  year's  coinage ; 

inferior,  (a.h. 

1239-40.) 
Or  Nousee ;  (Kelly). 
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NaoiA. 

Weisht. 

Assay. 

T^wch. 

Pure 
contents. 

100. 

Bamarks. 

-MhAttifi     

Gnlna. 
174.28 
176.40 
176.00 
186.70 

326.73 

7161 

28.76 

14.31 

370.89 

187.48 

180.00 

174.06 
178.25 

173.30 

177.76 
172.84 
169.60 

171.40 
168.20 
172.60 

172.40 
166.87 
166.88 
173.00 

179.666 

162.80 

176.62 
172.30 

173.20 
178.60 
173.30 
167.30 
174.28 

168.66 

166.63 
166.63 
166.20 
142.23 
143.17 
137.16 

170.00 

172.60 
170.00 
173.00 

dwts. 
Br.     6.6 
Br.     6  6 
Br.      7 
Wo.    6.6 

Wo.    6.6 
Wo.    4 
Wo.    6 
Wo.    4.6 
Wo.    4.6 
Wo.    4.6 
Standard 

Br.    12.6 
Br.     7.6 

Br.     8.6 

Wo.    6.6 
Br.     3.6 
Wo.    2.6 

Wo.    0.6 
Wo.    2.6 
Wo.  17.6 

Br.      8 
Wo.    6.6 
Wo.    6 
Wo.  82 

Br.    16 

Wo.  14.9 

Wo.  10.6 
Wo.    6 

Wo.  46.6 
Wo.    7 
Br.      8 
Wo.  13.6 
Br.      7.6 

Wo.    0.6 

Wo.  13.6 
Wo.  28.6 
Wo.  17.6 
Wo.  22 
Wo.  30 
Wo.  26.6 

Wo.  82 

Wo.  26 
Wo,  96 
Wo.  38.6 

94.0 
94.4 
94.6 
89.4 

89.4 

90. 

89.6 

89.8 

89.8 

89.8 

91.7 

96.9 
94.8 

96.2 

89.4 
93.1 
90.7 

89.0 
90.6 
84.4 

96.0 
89.0 
89.2 
67.6 

98.0 

29.6 

87.8 
89.6 

72.3 
88.8 
96.0 
86.0 
94.8 

91.6 

86.0 
79.8 
84.4 
86.7 
79.2 
81.0 

78.3 

80.9 
87.7 
76.7 

OnOns. 
163.76 
166.48 
166.62 
166.48 

291.34 

64.36 

26.76 

12.86 

333.03 

168.34 

166.00 

168.61 
164.23 

165.00 

168.86 
160.96 
163.61 

162,47 
162.43 
146.67 

163.78 

147.66 

147.91 

99.47 

176.923 

49.31 

164.17 
164.36 

126.21 
168.41 
164.73 
143.96 
166.20 

164.24 

143.28 
132.87 
140.23 
117.34 
113.34 
111.16 

183.17 

139.66 
149.10 
130.96 

Fd.Bs. 

99.240 
100.896 
100.316 
100.896 

176.670 

39.008 

16.609 

7.786 

201.834 

102.024 

100.000 

102.188 
99.630 

100.000 

96.281 
97.649 
93.096 

92409 
92.382 
88.287 

99.260 
89.426 
89.642 
60.284 

106.620 

29.886 

93.439 
93.646 

76.884 
96.012 
99.833 
87.241 
100.126 

93.481 

86.838 
80.630 
84.988 
71.116 
68.690 
67.364 

80.707 

84.667 
90.366 
79.383 

OldArk&trup.bylaw 
Coined  at  Efcjapfir. 
Coined  from  Spanish 

dollars. 
«liArk&t  rupee. 
By  Calcutta  assay. 
i> 

»» 

1818 ;  present  cur- 
rency. 

New  Holkar,  Indor, 

Coined  at  Mahes- 
war by  Holkar; 
same  as    IJjjain 
and  Indor. 

Dihli    Muhammad- 
Bh6hi? 

Baroda. 

Current  in  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Oujar&t. 
(Old)  from  Madraa. 

Coined  at   Marech. 
BSjaptir. 

Siirat^ 

Sfirat  (Noton). 

Current  in  M61w&. 

Coined  by  Miliji 
R&o  in  1790. 

Old  sikk&  mpee  (See 
Calcutta.) 

Average  of  1400,  as- 
sayed in  1833. 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Coined  at  Bagalkotli 
(Holkar). 

Near  Burh&npfir. 

Achmuty,  collector, 

Allah&b&d. 
Maheswar?      Hoi- 

kar's. 
Nish6nd6r,  before 

1817. 
N&ld^,  afl»r  1817. 
Debased  undl  1824. 
Reformed  in  1824. 
The  £ach&r  mpee ; 

p(!ir,  etc.   assayed 

in  1832. 
Haidar&b&d  mpee, 
coined  atN&r&yanpat 
By  Noton  frill  weight 
[Pfedshihpdr. 
AMar&thicoin,1803 

Madras,  old 

Rfrj&p6ri  

rupee  of  1811... 

halfpagoda  ... 
6-fanam ...    . 

^.faitafn  ......  . 

l-fanam^x.^  ,,x. 

double  rupee ... 

rupee 

new  standard... 

Madhush&hl    

Maheswari  

MnhRmTnftHA&bV . . 

M&m6s&hi   

Malabar   

M&m68&hl    

M6shir&b&d  .      ... 

new  ... 
Marech  hak&ii 

Mullasahi    

Malh&s&hi    

Mudhdl    

Mnrshidab&d  

MajT  rupee  

Makans&hl  

Malhlus&hi 

Mulkfipdr    

Maitgfl  liifrhi 

Mutys6hi 

Mathurfc  

Mysore 

N&Jrp6r,  old 

new  

1824 

present ... 
N&r&yani 

K&r&yanpat 

Narw^ 

Nepfenl 
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Intrtntie 

Name. 

Weight. 

Ataair. 

Touch. 

Pure 
ooDtenU. 

▼Ahie  of 
MKi. 

Bemarks. 

Graliu. 

Dwts. 

Qraina. 

Fd.   Ba. 

NepW    

85.00 

Wo.  21 

82.9 

70.48 

42.714 

These  are  coins  of  tbe 
Gorkha  dynasty  of 

A.D.     RftVa 
1808     1731 

1810     1733 

83.75 

Wo.  32 

78.3 

65.60 

39.760 

v6n  Yudh  and  the 

1811     1734 

84.67 

Wo.  28 

80.0 

67.73 

41.060 

present  R&j&  R&. 
jendra     Yikrama 
S&h.      They    are 

1813     1736 

84.40 

Wo.  37 

76.1 

64.35 

39.003 

1815     1738 

84.58 

Wo.  50 

70.9 

59.92 

36.316 

1817     1740 

85.05 

Wo.  43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

the  average  of  a 

1818     1741 

84.96 

Wo.  43 

73.7 

62.65 

37.973 

number  assayed  in 

1819    174S 

83.77 

Wo.  55.5 

68.5 

67.42 

34.799 

1832.    The  coins 

1820     1743 

84,66 

Wo.  88 

77.9 

65.96 

39.977 

of  the  old  or  Ne- 

1822     1745 

85.57 

Wo.  26 

80.8 

69.17 

41.922 

wftr  dynasty  are  of 

1823     1746 

85.23 

Wo.  24.6 

81.6 

69.43 

42.078 

the  same  standing. 

1824     1747 

85,47 

Wo.  31 

78.7 

«7.30 

40.790 

They    are    called 

Averaffe 

84.76 

Wo.  36.3 

76.8 

65.23 

^.422 

muhrs,  see  p.  32. 

Correni    in   Rohil- 

khandandMur^d- 

Najlb&b&d    

173.00 

Br.    12 

96.7 

167.23 

101.353 

sun,  20  to  29 

30  to  40 

171.00 

Br.      6 

94.1 

161.02 

97.691 

&b&d.      Received 

41  to  43 

169.30 

Br.      1 

92.1 

155.90 

94.483 

at    106   per    100 
Fd.Rs.,Beep.32. 

NasfiribCui  

170.20 
167.45 
174.64 

Br.      6 
Wo.  32.5 
Br.      4 

94.1 
78.1 
93.3 

160.27 
130.82 
162.99 

97.134 
79.286 
98.783 

Sindias&hi?  Mew6r. 

Average  of  100.  See 

Maheswar.  Struck 

Udiptir 

Ujjain,  1832    

by  Sindia. 
(Kelly's     Cambist). 
Ikkeri. 

OiiVnrl 

175.00 

Wo.  17 

84.6 

148.02 

89.710 

Panftli,old  

170.60 

Wo.  68 

63.4 

108.16 

66.652 

1760.  StruckbyRfija 
Kiurwikar. 

Pftnipat    

171.20 

Br.     0.5 

91.9 

157.29 

95.327 

Dihli  district. 

Patna   

177.50 

Br.    11.5 

96.6 

161.21 

97.706 

Company's  mint, 

1793. 
BySidhojfn&*ikl803 

Parkani,  Nep&ni... 

173.00 

Wo.  38.6 

76.7 

130.96 

79.384 

Sembho 

172.76 

Wo.  28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

Current  in  S.  Ma- 
r&thl  states. 

Old  ditto    

174.00 

Wo.    4.6 

89.7 

166.16 

94.646 

By  Bhnsla   fsunily, 
200  years  ago. 

Mttdhol 

173.00 

Wo.    8.2 

57.6 

99.47 

60.284 

ByM&l&j&R&o,1790, 

rare. 
Coined  intheS&want 

state. 
See  Path  'Alt, 

newest   

177.90 
177.25 

Wo.    7 
Br.    16 

88.7 
98.4 

157.88 
174.30 

96.684 
105.634 

Persian  rupee  

178.00 

Br.    19.6 

98.2 

174.66 

106.866 

[s&hi. 

Prat&pearh 

170.40 
174.81 
171.70 

Wo.    9.6 
Br.      9.5 
Br.      1.6 

87.6 
95.6 
92.3 

149.27 
167.68 
168.46 

90.466 

101.565 

96.039 

Noton.    See  S61im- 
Phulshahri  ? 
Ankusi  rupee  struck 

Phulchari 

Pfilflhahrl 

at  Ph(ilshahr. 

Pondicherry 

175.35 

Br.      9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101.625 

French  Ark&t. 

173.98 

Br,    10 

96.8 

166.73 

101.048 

old 

173.61 

Br.    11 

96.2 

167.09 

101.269 

[under  Purny&. 
Struck   at    MaisOr, 

Old  cunrency.     See 
Ankusi. 

RfiLJ&  

176.16 

5.60 

176.00 

Br.      8 
Br.      5.6 
Br.    12.5 

95.0 
94.0 
96.9 

167.30 

5.26 

170.50 

101.390 

3.190 

103.333 

Pultifanam 

Puna,  old 

BliBikkk 

172.60 

Br.      1.6 

92.3 

159.20 

96.486 

For  present  standard 

hfili     

174.76 
74.60 

Br.    11.5 
Wo.  62 

96.4 
70.0 

168.46 
52.16 

102.096 
31.606 

Coined  for  mercan- 
tile purposes. 
Coined  at  Porebun- 

Porebunder kanri. . . 

der,  Katch. 

R&jirarh   

173.75 

Br.    11 

96.2 

167.23 

101.363 

•Po            •*• 
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K«n. 

Vfllght. 

Aiinjr* 

Touch. 

Pure 
oonteuU. 

Intrtnile 

value  of 

100. 

Benuulu. 

R&j-muhrl   

GnUna. 

169.73 
173.00 
175.00 
168.35 
172.00 
172.00 
170.10 

170.48 

180.00 
171.00 

168.11 

168.55 
168.50 

168.50 
168.50 
170.10 
171.30 
165.00 
171.20 
168.35 
170.91 
174.00 

172.37 

171.51 
172.00 

166.90 

178.77 
177.57 
179.12 

170.06 
167.60 

173.64 
174.50 
176.60 
176.25 

178.32 

169.90 
170.80 

dwta. 

WoVii 

Wo.    4.6 
Wo.    6,5 
Wo.  11 
Wo.  10 
Wo.  12 
Wo.    8.6 

Wo.    9.6 

standard 
Br.      4.6 

Wo.  34.5 

Wo.  27 
Wo.    6.5 

Wo.  13.5 
Wo.  25.0 
Wo.    1.5 
Br.      1 
Wo.  22 
Br.      2 
Wo.  16.5 
Wo.    4 
Wo.  10 

Wo.  26.6 

Wo.  31.5 
Wo.  28 

Wo."24 

Br.    15.6 
Br.    10.6 
Br.    16 

WoV**6.6 
Wo.  16 

Br.      0.6 
Br.      6.5 
Br.    16 
Br.      1 

Br.      2 

Wo.    8.6 
Wo.    2 

'86.8 
89.8 
89.4 
87.1 
87.5 
86.6 
88.1 

87.7 

91.7 
93.6 

77.3 

80.4 
89.0 

86.0 
81.3 
91.1 
92.1 
82.5 
92.5 
84.8 
90.0 
87.4 

80.6 

78.6 
80.0 

'81.7 

98.1 

96.0 

8.3 

'89.0 
85.0 

91.9 
93.9 
98.4 
92.1 

92.6 

88.1 
90.8 

Gralni. 

146.69 
165.34 
156.41 
146.60 
160.60 
149.07 
149.90 

149.52 

165.00 
169.96 

129.93 

135.54 
150.00 

145.00 
137.00 
154.86 
157.74 
136.12 
158.36 
142.75 
153.82 
161.98 

138.89 

134.80 
137.60 

136.'30 

175.41 
170.64 
176.13 

16'l.28 
142.37 

159.44 
163.96 
173.66 
162.50 

164.94 

149.72 
155.14 

Fd.  Ba. 

88.'295 
94.144 
94.792 
88.851 
91.212 
90.343 
90.849 

90.624 

100.000 
96.943 

78.748 

82.148 
90.909 

87.878 
83.030 
93.855 
95.599 
82.500 
95.975 
86.516 
93.226 
92.118 

84.130 

81.693 
83.396 

827607 

106.313 
103.358 
106.747 

9V.686 
86.289 

96.632 

99.367 

105.246 

98.363 

99.966 

90.742 
94.026 

See  Assam  rupee, 
(Madras  teble). 
One  of  Sindia's  mints 

See  BUfislihl;  std. 
80  rati  silver  10  r. 
alloy;  esteblished 
in  1782 ;  received 
at  120  per  100 
Fd.  Rs. 

The  Fd.  rupee. 

Mint  abolished  in 
1806. 

Struck  at  Prat&p- 
garh,  Ajmlr,  and 
current  through- 
out M61w&. 

Jurmuria,  (Macdo- 
nald'8rept.,1823). 

Murmuria,  ditto. 

Mel&h,  ditto. 

Dihli  district. 

S&rowl  of  Ajmir. 
Bigam  Samr6  ? 
Mfilwa. 

Current  in  Belgaum, 

Ajmlr,  etc. 
Current  in  Aurang&- 

b&d. 
Assayed  in  1833,  see 

Govind  bakshi  and 

Haidar&b&d. 
See  Udipur. 
Esteblished  in  1810, 

current   in   Ner- 

badda. 
The  years  1  to  19 

inclusive. 
Same  as  sikk&  rupee. 
See  Puua. 
See  Ajmir,  1815. 
In    N&n&   Govind's 

stete.    Est.  1794, 

principal  currency 

of   Bundelkhand. 

SeeJfelfeon. 
Stirat. 

Under  the  Naw&b. 
Old  Dihli  standard. 
Depreciated,  see  p. 

Chosen  as  Bombay 
rupees. 

Nickname  from  cop- 
per? 

R&jsfchi    

lUdchur  1     

2    

E&thgarh 

Eikfebi 

S4gar  1816 

1819 

new,  1824 
Sah&ranp6r 

Silims&hi    29 

Ban,     46 
oldest,  ... 

1810 

1820 

Rh&mll 

Sandoara 

Sarura 

Sardhana  

Saronj  

8h&hp6ri 

Shamshiri  16 

8an21 
6an28 

Rini1iiiii&h<     

Soh&irp<ir 

Son&t,  Dihli 

s&bik 

san  1   to  19... 
Sri  8ikk& 

Sris&hi 

SrinaMT  ...  ..x..x.. 

^^oia::;:::::: 

Stirat    

old 

1800 

Ttmbasihl   

Thanna    
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Kame. 

Weight. 

Aamj, 

Toneh. 

Pnre 
oontents 

100. 

— 

Ti-m&sha  or  (three 

Grmlna. 
84.30 

28.10 

40.00 

165.12 

170.00 

172.24 
173.16 

176.50 
172.72 
168.62 

170.00 
172.55 

174.95 

174.10 

dwta. 
Br.     3 

Wo.  51 
Br.   12.5 
Wo.  22.5 
Wo.  71 

Wo.  27 
Br.     6,6 

Br.     8 
Br.   11 
Wo.  11,5 

Wo.  18 
Wo.   0.5 

Br.     7.5 

Wo.  17.5 

92.9 

96.9 
82.8 
62.0 

80.4 
94.0 

95.0 
96.2 
86.9 

86.3 
91.5 

94.8 

84.4 

Gndna. 
31.87 

15.62 

38.75 

135.88 

105.40 

138.51 
162.77 

167.67 
166.25 
146.49 

146.62 
157.88 

165.84 

147.03 

Fd.Ba. 
19.315 

9.467 
23  484 
82.354 
63.873 

83  944 
98.648 

101.618 

100.756 

88.783 

88.864 
95.684 

100.500 

91.06 

Coined   in    Nep&l? 
current  in  Srina- 

Ditto,  debased. 
Coined  at  Lassa. 

Struck  by  B61&  S&r 

hib,  1788  B. 
Auiang&b6d,(1832}. 
Current  in  Anmaa- 

nagar.    (Noton). 

Ditto. 

Soh6gp6r,  in  hilly 

tract  £.  of  Jabal- 

piir. 
Current  in  the  Dak- 

han.     (Noton). 
Struck   by  Jeswant 

R&oHolkar,1806^ 
See  Haidflr&h&d. 

ofLadakh 

Topis&M  

ToragalNilkant... 
Toka 

Tiik6s4hi 

TrinteiUS    

Yenkatapati     

Vaziri  

Vazirshfthi  

Wabgaum    ., ,-, 

Yeswanti 

Zu'lfikr    

(To  convert  the 
page] 

decimals 
12.     For  c 

of  the  last 
zplanation 

colnmn 
of  the] 

into  kaki 
present  Ta 

and  p&'is,  see  the  Table  at 
ble,  see  page  36.) 

^  This  curious  and  handsome  coin  (for  a  specimen  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Major 
Stacy),  might  be  mistaken  for  an  antique  from  its  bearing  the  following  Sanskrit  inscription 
in  weU-cut  N&gari  characters,  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  respectively. 

Sri.    Indrapnuihattkito  r4fd  ehakravartti  bhiaiumdaiey 
Tatpraadddt  kritd  mudrd  hketmin  vaivir<^iU^ 

Sri,    iMkthmikdHtapaddtnbhqfabhratMrt^'itachttOMh, 
Teaawantatya  vikhydtd  mudraUhA  prithwitale^ 

**  By  the  permission  of  the  R&j&  of  Indraprastha  (the  king  of  Dihli),  the  Emperor  of 
the  world,  this  coin  has  been  struck  by  the  renowned  Yesawant  (Jeswant  B6o  Holkar), 
whose  heart  is  as  the  black  bee  of  the  lotus  foot  of  Lakshmikint,— to  circulate  throughout 
the  earth.    An.  Saka)  1728  "  ( »  a.d.  1806). 
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Absat  of  BuUum  gentrdtty,  brought  to  the  Calcutta  Mint 


AMJ. 

Intrinaio  of 
IWtolgjln 

Prodaoe 

In 

■Ikk&nipeet. 

South  American  bars  marked  

24  din. 
11    22 
11     17 
11     10 

Br.  20 
Br.  17.5 
Br.  14 
Br.   8 

Br.  17.5 

Br.  16 
Br.  14.5 
Br.  16.5 
Br.  15 
Br.  12 

109  091 
107.964 
106.364 
103.636 

107.954 

107.273 
106.591 
107.045 
106.818 
105.454 

102.273 

101.207 

99.716 

97.159 

101.207 

100.569 

99.929 

100.355 

100.142 

98.863 

gamation...  ..»..  .»    . 

China  cakes,  large :  hdthikhuri  (ele- 
phant-hoof)  

Ditto,  small  ghord  khuri  (horse-hoof) 

Calcutta  refined  cakes,  called  Madrasl 

„            Murshid§ih6di  

,,           Dacca    

AssAT  of  Ava  Silver  Cakes. 


Memi 


linear  Av» 
UBeport. 


ToadH. 


(Moatte 
AsaajT 
B«port. 


TOQfllL 


Yalnaof 
lOOtikala 
lnFd.Bt. 


Ban  (supposed  to  be 
Kharoooat  (shell  circled) 
Dain,  ta  kyat  det .^.. 

„      ko  moo  det 

,,      sheet  moo  det 

„      kwon,  neet  moo  det 

„      nga  moo  det    

Madain  (alloyed  dain)  .... 

Towetnee  (red  flowerra  or  star) 

V    ^e^ 

„      tshay  n»  kyat  g6  .... 

„      nheet  tshay  g6    

„      thoun  tshay  g6    

„      le  tshay  g6  

„      nga  tshay  g6    

„      kyouk  tshay  ge  

„      khwon  nheet  tshay  g6. 

„      sheet  tshay  g6 

,,      ko  tshay  g6 

Towetnee  gyan 

Bangoon  yowetnee    


puresilyer 

5  pr.  ct.  under  do. 
lOpr.  ct.  aboyest. 

9  pr.  ct.    ), 

8  pr.  ct.    „ 

Tpr.ct    „ 

5pr.ct.    „ 

Aya  standard 
10  pr.ct  alloy 
15  pr.  ct.    „ 
20  pr.  ct.    „ 
SOpr.ct.    „ 
40pr.ct.     „ 
50pr.ct.    „ 
60pr.ct.    „ 
70pr.ct.    „ 
80  pr.  ct.    „ 
90  pr.  ct     „ 
I  yowetnee,  |  alloy 
5  per  cent,  better 
than  Aya  stand. 


100 
95 
93.5 
92.6 
91.8 
90.9 
89.7 

85!o 
77.8 
73.9 
70  8 
65.4 
60.7 
56.7 
53.1 
50.0 
47.2 
44.7 
42.9 

90.0 


Br.  16.5 

Br.    6.5 

Br.    2 

standard 

Wo.  4 

Wo.  3 

Wo.  5 

Wo.42 

Wo.  4 

Wo.l4 

Wo.38.5 

Wo.34 

Wo.72 

Wo.77 

Wo.88 

Wo.109 

Wo.107 

Wo.112 

Wo.116 

Wo.181 

Wo.    4 


98.6 
94.3 
92.5 
91.7 
90.0 
90.4 
87.6 
74.1 
90.0 
85.8 
75.6 
77.6 
61.6 
59.6 
55.0 
50.4 
51.3 
49.3 
43.5 
37.0 

90.0 


151.67 

145.16 

142.28 

141.00 

138.44 

139.08 

137.79 

114.08 

188.44 

132.08 

116.32 

119.21? 

94.85 

91.65 

84.60 

71.14 

72.42 

69.22 

66.65 

57.04 

138.44 


(A  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  should  be  expected  from  the  produce  of  Aya  bullion, 
on  account  of  the  yitreous  coat  of  litharge  which  adheres  to  the  lumps). 

This  table  is  abstracted  from  the  examination  of  thirty-fiye  specimens  of  silyer 
specially  prepared  in  Aya,  in  presence  of  the  Resident^  for  the  comparison  of  the 
Burmese  wiw  the  English  assay. 

•  See  page  34. 
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Table  of  Copper  Coins, 

(Where  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  name  telU  the  place  of  coinage  and  cir- 
culation. Since  100  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  present  paisfr,  the  column  of  weight 
also  expresses  the  intrinsic  value  of  100  of  each  sort  in  Company's  pkislL) 


Nam*. 

Wolffht 

Uraal 
rate  per 
rupee. 

Where  catrenl.   Remarka. 

«,6 

148 
300 
141 

83 
167 
170 
256 
149 
101 

98J 

307 

226 

212 
200 

100 
276 
274 

62? 

40 

180 
136 
101 
100 
200 
33| 
137 

240 

190 
660 
240 
172 

230 

120 

412 

290 

160 

284^ 

100 

110 

60 
30 

40 
64 
64 

48 
60 

64 

32 

32 

192? 

? 

64 
64 
64 
64 
32 
192 

30-32 

32 
44-60 

26 
64 

70 

Current  in  the  Agra  district. 
Ditto,  but  scarce. 

One  cent,  1810  :  (by  law  of  1790,  should  be 
Square,  Hindi  inscription. 
Throughout  Kalpi,  S&gar,  etc. 

See  Patna. 

By  Regulation  X.  of  1809,  Trisuli  pais&;  also 
Beg.  YII.  1814.     (See  page  8  and  39. 

Marked '  48  to  one  rupee,  4  V.  £  I.C  and  arms. 
Coined, in  England ;  device,  aims,  and  scales, 

*Adl.' 
New  coinage,  with  the  same  device. 

First  pfe'l  struck  by  contract  at  Pulta. 

Marked  ^  o.  Y.  c.  1792,'  and  on  the  reverse  a 
shield  and  crest. 

Quarter.&n&,  reduced  on  the  4th  Mav,  1796, 
to  12  &n&s  weight,  and  afterwards  in  1809, 
to  9  6n6s,  the  weight  of  the  Bah&r  pai8&. 

Present  standard  weight  by  Reg.  XXV.  of  1817 

1  By  Regulation  III.  of  1831.     (See  page  4.) 

Coined  in  England,  device  an  elephant,  '  two 

stivers;'  the  one-,  and  the  half-,  stiver  in 

proportion. 
The  Madhus&hl   worn  smooth;  throughout 

Banda. 
Chinania  ?    In  L&hor,  near  Kan^. 
Brass  coin  with  square  holes,  vanous  sizes. 
Same  as  Chikna,  current  in  the  Do&b. 
Coined  until  1818,  weight  one  tol&,  or  80  to 

theser. 
Square  lump,  marked  '  two  stn.' 
Tranquebar,  rude  coin  marked  ^  one  str.' 
Old  penny-piece. 

New  penny,  le^al  weight  291.6  grains. 
Brass,  five  centimes,  legal  weight  164  grains. 
Prescribed  by  Reg.  III.  1806  (not  coined). 
EstablUhed  by  Regulation  XXI.  of  1816. 

Current  from  Mathur&  to  MainpCiri. 

Akbari  old 

Allahab&d    

Almorah  

American  cent 

Azimg^h 

B&16s&hi  

BareUi 

Bah&r  

Ben&res    

Bhil&ra 

Bhilsa  ) 

BhopM 

Bishenn&th ) 

Bombay,  1797 

1804 

1832 

Bhartpfir 

Bundl  

Calcutta,  1782 

1792 

1796 

1796  to  1809 
1809  to  1817 
1817   

half  &n& 

onepft'i 

Ceylon 

Chikna 

Chinawa  

China   

Chalan 

Dihli 

Dutch  

English  penny 

new 
French  sous 

Farrukh&b&d   

1816 
Gokula     or 
Gandasahi     j  

TABLE  OF  OOPPSB  COINS. 
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Name. 


In  troy 
grains. 


Uraal 
rate  per 
rupee. 


Where  ourrent.  Bemerks. 


Gorakhpi^r  ., 
6w61iar,old.. 
Hlidew&   ..... 

Hfetras 

Indor 

Jal&on 

Jaya,  1814   ., 

Jh&nsi  , 

Jabalpth:  ..... 

JaipiiT  , 

Enliireti  ..... 


Khetri  

Karoli  

Madras,  1803  ... 

1808  ... 

1832  ... 

Koik 

Lokhnow,  old  ... 
new 
1806 
Madhua&hl  


Maiw&r    

Mazwar    

Muzaffar&b&d  .... 

Maiutiri   

Mathiir&,old  .... 

new  .... 

doable  . 
Nazir  Sbftli 


Nepfel   

„  pai8&. 
Najib&b&d  . 
Nagar  ? 


Narwar 

Naw&fl&hi.... 
Patna,  old 

1817. 
Penang 


Pati&la  (R&j&s&hi) 

R6jgarh 

R&jmahal , 

Rew&s&hi , 

S&gar? 

Supiir  , 

Sah&Tanp6r 

Tari  

Tehri 

Tirlangk  

Tranquebar 

Udipfir , 


186 
146 
296 
280 
115 
252 
172 
260 
260 
280 
252 

252 

281 

180 

120 

100 

275 

195 

185 

284| 

270 

84 
330 
190 
169 
147 
135 
270 
131 

207 
164 
243 
176 

107 
197 
240 
101 
133 


170? 
274 
109 
220 

173 
255 
254 
260 
150 
120 
65 


26-36 
62 

34 

40? 


32^ 
40-48 


36 


64 
34 

46 

35-40 

378 


58 
46J 
68 
34 


80 
40 


47 


64 


46 


35? 
42i 
43 


160 


Ben&rcs  district,  former  standard  pais&. 

Marked  Muhammad  Akbar  Sh&h. 

Near  N6^(ir. 

Current  m  N6gpfir. 

In  M&lwa  generally. 

Bflndalkhand,  the  B&l&s&hi  paisfr. 

Marked  *  Ist.  B.V.  E.I.C.' 

Current  in  Bandalkhand. 

Narbadd&  valley. 

Agra  and  Jaipur  districts. 

Near  Pann&  in  bandalkhand :  bears  a  device, 

resembling  a  Hanum&n — 3120  per  man. 
?  Euknrell  or  EukureU. 
Current  at  Dihli  and  Earoli. 
XX.-k&s  piece,  coined  in  England. 
Three  fal68,  or  one  falam  khurd  (little  fanam). 
Equalised  with  Bengal  and  Madxi&s  paisk. 
In  Eotli,  Ajmir,  etc. :  a  square  coin. 
Machhlis6hi,  \  Current  in  Oudh  and  Eanouj 
Shlrs&hl,       )  to  Mainpuri. 

See  Farrukhfcb&d. 
Chief  currency  of  Allah&b&d  and  the  Do&b, 

formerly  of  Ben&res  and  Mirzapiir. 
A  very  small  coin. 


In  Agra,  etc. 
Agra,  Mathurft,  Bindr&ban,  etc. 

Son  of  6hias-ud-din  Sh&h:  ancient  square 
pais&  of  S6gar  district. 

Current  in  tiie  Tuiti. 

Bah&dursfthi,  coined  and  current  in  Nep&l. 

In  Barelli  and  Rohilkhand. 

Marked '  Nagar  5221/  device,  a  rude  elephant ; 
some  have  *  Pan,  Patau,'  or  Zarb-i  patan.' 

In  the  Narbadd&  Territories. 

Old  Lukhnow,  so  called. 

Of  native  fabrication. 

Coined  at  Patna  and  Calcutta. 

One  hundred  to  the  dollar :  and  halves.  Coined 
in  England.  Current  in  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Current  in  Pati&la,  DiUl,  etc. 

Coined  at  R6jmahal. 

In  Rew&  ?  device,  a  kind  of  Nfcgaii  figure  one  n 

See  Bftl&s&hi. 

The  *  Nagar*,  pais4,  so  called  by  the  natives. 

Also  called  Alams&hi. 

?  Tehri. 

In  Bandalkhand,  equal  to  Jh6nsi. 

Telinga,  or  Southern  India. 

Dutc^  marked  *  I  St*  (one  stiver). 

About  double  the  Maiw&ri. 


The  weights,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  taken  from  specimens  collected  chiefly 
at  Ben&res. 
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SYMBOLS,  ETC.  ON  MODERN  INDIAN  COINS. 

Before  giving  the  Catalogae  of  Symbols  figured  in  plate  zly.,  it  wiU 
be  convenient  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  plate  zlvi.,  which  gives 
such  samples  of  the  modem  coins  of  India  as  will  enable  him  to 
recognise  their  principal  varieties  at  sight.  Those  of  Nepil,  Assam, 
Eachar  and  Lassa,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  N&garf,  Bengali, 
and  Tibetan  characters  on  them;  the  pagodas,  also,  of  South  India 
cannot  be  miafAlrPTi,  The  Nigarf  coin  of  Kotk,  may  be  classified  from 
its  Lotus  symbol,  althougli  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  decypher  the 
inscription.  But  the  great  majority  of  coins  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  Tables  are  similar  to  figures  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  which  exhibit  portions  only  of  a  Persian  inscription,  generally 
of  very  imperfect  execution.  These  can  only  be  known  by  the  signs 
or  symbols  of  the  various  States  inserted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  impression :  thus,  No.  11  is  known  to  be  of  Indor,  firom  the  Solar 
effigy.  The  following  particulars  of  the  coins  in  plate  xlv.  will  save 
the  necessity  of  any  farther  general  remarks,  in  addition  to  those 
already  made  at  page  40. 

1.     THB  19rH  8AN  BIKkA  KUPU. 

Now  [and  up  to  1835]  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint;  bearing  the 
Sh4h  'Alam  distich,  explained  in  page  2.  AH  the  Company's  silver 
and  gold  money  of  Bengal,  up  to  tiie  present  day,  is  of  the  same 
style,  containing  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  parts  only  are 
visible  on  most  of  the  native  coins. 

8.     THB  OLD  aijLIMSXHf  RUPBB. 

Current  in  M&lw&,  and  coined  by  the  B4ja  of  Fratapgarh.  The 
words  visible  on  the 

Obverse:  l5^^   J'*  *^ 

(intended  for  Shdh  'Alam  Mmi  ud-din,  etc.)  and  the  Hijra  date,  1199, 
which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  year  of  reign  on  the 

Eeverse : 

'  29th  year  of  the  prociperoQf  reign.' 
This  is  the  earliest  year  of  the  coinage  of  these  rupees ;  those  of 
the  45th  san  were  in  course  of  coinage  in  1823.     They  were  issued 
to  the  troops  at  the  exchange  of  122.8  per  130  Farrukh&bdd  rupees. 

8.      THB  BAJBANOGARH  BUPBB. 

(Near  Kotd  Bundf )  known  by  the  Lotus  symbol ;  coined  by  a  petty 
zamlnd^;  much  debased.     In  the  Bh&khi  dialect. 
Obverse : 

Sri  rdma  ehaprdti  pavanputra  hdlap&yan  *  All-powerful  son  of  the  air  (Haniiin6n) 

■errant  of  Rfrma.' 
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RdTBfse : 

l9  pmr  chhdpd  mm  r4jd  Jay  Singh  ke2\  Jayanagar.    <  On  tluB  coin  U  imprinted  the 
2lBt  (year)  of  R&jfc  Jay  Singh  at  Jaynagar/ 
The  initial  and  final  letters  are  imperfectly  visible  on  the  coin ;  thQ 
purport  shews  it  to  be  struck  at  Jaynagar,  a  village  near  Bigranggarh.. 

4     THK  NBpXl  MUHR,  OK  UALP  KUPSS. 

Obverse: 

SriSriSri  Frmtdp  Sink  8dh  Dwa  (tides  of  the  R6j&}  1686. 
Beverse: 

SrtSHSri  Chrakhndth^  (the  principal  god  worshipped  by  the  hiU  people,  wbenee 
their  name  of  '  Gorkhas '  is  deriyed,} 
Centre: 

SriSriSri  Ouhyetwarif  <the  omniscient  goddess  Deri/ 

5.     AN  AaSAMSSB  RVPJBS. 

Of  an  octagonal  form.     The  inscription  is  in  the  Beng&li  cha- 
racter, but  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Obverse ; 

SHSrt  Mara  Omri  paddmbnya  mttdhikaraaya^  'The  sipper  of  the  honey  of  the  foot 
of  Sii  Hara  Gatui.' 
Beverse :  » 

ai  ai  if^  W  w?  ira  ftrnpir  *rtw  >^o« 

SHBH  ami  Bwmtga  Ikva  Madra  8myha§ya.    8dk$  ladO,  <The  blessed  and  celestial 
Bacbm  Singh.'    The  Sftka  date  corresponds  to  a.d.  1708. 

6.     A  KACKAB  BUPBS. 

In  this  the  Beng4U  letters  are  connected  together  by  parallel  lines. 

Obverse :  The  inscription  is  not  intelligible. 

Beverse: 

8ri  OirU  Ohattdra  Ndrdyana  (the  B&j&'s  name). 

7.     CHINSan-TIBBT  8ILVUI  MONET. 

Coined  at  Lassa  {vide  page  3S).  On  the  obrerse,  in  the  Tibetan 
character,  gteang  pahu,  *  pure  money/  ehah  hchkin  (name  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor).  On  the  four  comers  of  the  margin  of  another  coin 
sunilar  to  the  one  depicted,  are  the  four  letters  nyi  hu  rtsa  Ina  (25) 
meaning  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  ( = a.d.  1831 ) : 
the  date  on  the  coin  in  the  plate  is  not  decypherable.      The  Chinese 

^  The  plate  states  it  to  be  a  Prat&pgarh  mpee,  as  it  was  labelled  in  the  Aasay- 
oAoe  cabinet ;  bat  on  reference  to  Major  Stacj,  at  Nasir&b4d,  it  turns  oat  to  be  as 
aboye.  The  inscription  was  read  by  a  pandit  at  that  place,  who  makes  the  hat 
words,  *Jayatimyh  ke  r4f  Jayofkr  m*n  ;*  bat  I  oooaidar  tha  abore  more  consistent 
with  tiie  specimen  in  my  possession. 
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inBcription  on  the  reverse  consists  of  four  words,  ha-hm  poo^hmg^  'the 
Emperor  Ka-hen's  ^  precious  money.' 

8.  THK  ARkXt  KUPBB. 

The  Ml  inscription  of  this  (the  Madras)  coin  is  given  in  page  3. 
It  is  known  liy  the  part  of  l1^Sj\  visible,  and  by  the  group*  of  fwir 
dots  and  the  lotus  or  lily. 

9.  THB  SXOAB  RVPBB. 

In  this  the  Shah  'Alam  distich  can  barely  be  traced.  The  trident, 
star,  and  flag  of  Siva  are  its  distinguishuig  niarks. 

10.     THE  nXgP<^  KUFKB. 

This  coin  bears  the  inscription  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Sihka  mubdrik 
hdd{'Shdh  GhdxC  Muhammad  Shdh)  only  recognizable  by  the  two  final 
letters  of  the  Emperor's  name.  It  ia  known  to  be  of  Ndgpur  by  the 
H  hh  (or  It  inverted  ?)  which  may  stand  for  Bhunsla,  the  name  of  the 
reigning  BAj&s  of  Nagpur ;  the  *  t  *  {sutrh-i  •..^)  may  be  the  final  letter 
of  Hingan  Gh4t,  the  place  of  coinage.' 

11.     THB  INDOB  aUPKB. 

Farts  of  the  words  Shdh  *Alam  hddahdh  are  here  visible,  and  the 
usual  year  of  the  reign :  the  solar  disc  distinguishes  the  coin. 

18.     THE  BBfasXHl,  OB  NEW  LUKHNOW  BUPEE. 

Besides  the  absurd  armorial  bearings,  constructed  of  two  tigers,  two 
fish  and  a  dagger,  surmounted  by  a  royal  umbrella ;  this  rupee  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

Obverse : 
J-oi  j\  ^U  j«Xj»-  ^jioJ'  i^j^  ^2xV  ^^  jj  3  ^ji  ^j  *^ 

*  Tbe  king  of  the  world,  Gh&zi-ud-diii,  Haidar  'All,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  has  struck  coin  in  silTer  and  gold,  a.h.  1238.' 
Beverse : 

*  In  the  5th  year  of  his  Olustrions  reign,  at  the  capital  of  the  stibah  of  Oudh.' 

13.     AN  ANCIENT  GOLD  H($N, 

with  part  of  an  inscription  in  the  Sanskrit  character  on  one  side,  and 
a  single  image  on  the  other. 

14.  A  MODBBN  DOUBLE  PAOODA. 

Struck  at  Madras,  showing  the  character  of  the  former  English 
currency  of  that  presidency. 

15.      THE  COMMON  BHABTP^B  PAIsi* 

Shewing  that  the  copper  coins  may  be  also  recognised  by  their  ap- 

1  The  late  Emperor  of  China,  written  *Kea-king*  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Ealendar, 
reigned  from  1781  to  1821. 

2  I  haTO  since  been  informed  that  the  symbol  on  the  N&gp6r  rupee  is  intended  for 
8>  the  Mar&thi  numeral  equivalent  to  4 J. 
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pn^riate  emblems.    The  inscriptioii  neill  be  seen  to  be  port  of  the 
Muhanimad  Shah  legend. 

Id.      UADRAS  COPPER  COIN. 

Struck  in  England  for  circulation  at  Madras  (see  page  4),  The 
same  coat  of  aims  will  be  found  on  the  Bombay  and  Penang  copper 
currency. 


CATALOGUE  OF  SYMBOLS  ON  MODERN  D(DIAN  COINS. 
(PLATE  XLVI.) 

[Taken  from  specimens  in  the  Assay  Office  or  in  the  author's  possession.  In 
some  cases  (marked  ?),  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens  have  been  misnamed  from 
their  being  found  current  in  other  districts  with  different  names.] 

TABisriES  OF  THB  FHt^L,  (*flowbb')        31  Madras,  ShUip&r,  'Alinagar. 

32  New  Madras. 
38  Gam&ll  rupee  (Ark&t). 

34  Chandur. 

35  Gokula,  or  Gandas&hi  paisfr. 

36  :K&lpl. 

37  Oujeinnew.    Ghanda:  common. 

38  K&lpl. 

39  Patna>    Muhr  of  Dihli? 

40  Bhartp&r  paiB&  (see  plate  zl?.). 

41  Old  paisfii  found  in  S&gar. 

YABISTIBB  OF  THE  TKiatJL,  BALX,  OR 
*  TRIDENT.' 

42  Mathur&.    J&l&on,  S&gar. 

43  Srinagar,  with  7. 

44  Old  Sfitgar,  E&lpi. 

45  „         J&l&on,  etc 

46  E&lpi  paisk,  with  43,  etc. 

47  NepW  muhr.   (see  plate  xlv.) 

48  BhopU,  Bhil8&,  R&thgarh. 

49  Telinga  pais&? 

50  Ganjam. 

51  Old  Dihli  and  Farrukh&hftd :  common. 
N&gpfir  of  Jeswsnt  R&o. 

52  Nasir  Sh&hi,  old  Narhadd&  pais&. 

53  Sult&n  Muhammad,     „ 

FHtJL,  PAOAM  FHtJL,  *  FLOWER,  KNOT.' 

54  Eot&  rupee— and  with  57. 

55  Eot&  rupee. 

56  BondL    Eot&. 

57  New  Kotft,  with  56. 

58  Hard&  (Narbadd&). 

59  Eot&  Tariety*    Bajranggarh. 

60  Benares,  old,  small  with  80. 

61  Bhikanir,  with  26,  62,  63^ 

62  ,,        reyerse. 

63  „  „ 


STAR,   AND  DOT. 

1  Company's  rupee.    Gokula  rupee? 

2  Saronj  rupee. 

3  Isl&m&b&d  muhr  of  Aurangzib. 

4  Yazirs&hi  rupee,  san  9.    B&l&s&hi  ? 

5  Stlrat  &  old  Bombay  (with  a  crown). 

6  Korah  (in  AUah&b&d)  with  21. 

7  Srinagar,  with  45.     S6gar  with  45. 

8  Jh&nsi.    Also  10. 

9  Sah&ranptir:  common. 

10  Jh&nsi:  with  5  leaves,  Gw&li&r. 

11  S&garwith45.    {vide  ^hio  Hy.) 

12  Murshid&b&d. 
18  BareUi,  with  30. 

14  Sah&ranp(ir,  with  9.14|  Old  Assam. 

15  Old  Siirat  muhr. 

16  Jalwan  or  J&l&on  ? 

17  Siw&i  gold  muhr,  Aurangzib. 
N&gp&r,  with  94.    Gokula,  with  78. 

18  Common :  Ujjain,  with  98  or  37. 
Udipt^r. 

19  Ark&t.    Chilkl  Ark&t,  etc. 

20  Private  mark  of  Ben&res  mint  (cen<. 

tre  dot  enlarged). 

21  Kora  or  Corah,  with  6. 

22  Ujjain. 

23  Old  Farrukh&b&d  rupee  and  muhr. 

24  Bharatptkr. '  (see  plate  xlv.) 

25  Chinawa  rupee  (Ark&t). 

26  Bhikanir,  with  62,  63. 

27  Mais6r,  common ;  Chandausi. 

YARIETIEB  OF  THE  FADAM,  *  U)TV8  '  OR 
^TREFOIL.' 

28  Indor,  old,  with  29. 

29  Ditto. 

30  Barell1>  with  13. 
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MAmaBMA,  *muLM*  ok  *  tovTmB,'  oimX, 

OB  'MACn.' 

64  Jodhptir.    PUi. 

65  Koch&man,  with  92.   Bopiii&hi. 

66  Jodhp6r.    N6gor. 

67  BanlU?   Vrtkk}    Pili. 

JHXm   THt^HAS;   *BBAKCH  OB  fFBiaJ 

68  Bhil&rfc. 

69  Jaip6r-Siw6i  gold  rnuhr. 

70  Ajmir. 

71  Chitor,  Kziahnfigttb. 

72  SUimsUii?  (Jaipiir). 

73  Jaipikr  rapee  and  muhr. 

74  BandaiBela^ 

75  Mathurfu    Jaiptir. 

76  GliiiisCur,  with  100.  Udipfir,  Chitor 
old? 

77  Barh&npto? 
TABnnai  or  tbm  BOHt^,  ob  ^ 

78  Goknla  pai8&. 

79  Ondh,  LuUmow  oM  rapee. 

80  Ditto,  BarellL    Old  Benftrei. 

81  Machliafihi  of  Lukhnow. 

82  Benftres  old. 

adBAJ,    <THB   avN.^ 
88  New  Indornqiee  and mnhr. 

84  Indor.— Ujjnft. 

85  „     copper  coin. 

86  Belpattd,  Maheawar^  with  87. 

87  LHtfam,  Maheswaii  rapee. 

88  JPlitdky  ^  flag  or  standard  of  Sira:' 
GMigar  rapee  (pi.  sly.}.    Nftgptir. 

TABIRXSB  07  TUB  ^ffWOBO  :  '  SBAMEHlBf^ 

89  Chanda,  Ow&llftr^— common. 

90  Haidar&b&d,  of  Kfiaim  'Alt 

91  „     OoTind-baUubi. 

92  Common  Bhanuhixi. 
98  Kochftman,  with  64. 

94  N&gp^,  with  17.    Katmandu  (aee 

p.  31).  Balkh. 

95  (Piitol)  Agrapaisi. 


TABOTIBa  or  THB  KAflB,  Mfc  * 

96  Akbar  II.  of  Dihli— amalL     • 

97  Narwar. 

98  Bhartp6r.  (aee  plate  zIt.) 

99  Siw61  gold  mnhr  of  Muhammad  8h4hy 
with  13 :  small. 

100  The  Anhu  of  Puna.— Chitor. 

inJlCBBAX.8   AMD  LBITBBa. 

101  (10)  H61i  8ikk&  of  Puna,  N6gp6r. 

102  (9  or  1  ?)  Rewft  paisfu    Bhilai? 

103  (76)  Jabalp6r. 

104  IsS)  Sftgar. 

105  (7^  Indor  old  rupee. 
106«(4i)01dN6gpiJur: 

b  (9)  New  do.i 

107  Telui,  Bandalkhand,  illegihle. 

108  (^  iri)  Sris6hi  rapee  of  Ajmlr. 

109  (^  A)  Haidari  of  MaisOr. 

110  (i|j  yd,*  cow ')  Chitor ;  from  the  pro- 
Terh  regarding  the  sknghter  ly 
Akbar:  ^^gdo  man  k$  pdpr 

111  (^  «d)  Oold  muhr,  unknown ? 

112  (lf7iM<)  Debased  DihU  gold  auhr, 
8an29. 

lOBCSLLAlTEOtn. 

113  (shell)  Bhfttglon  in  NepftL 

114  (Pmv«,  'fists')  Ahnoiah. 

115  SAlimskhi,  date  1199.  (aee  plate  zh .) 

116  „       Yarietiea. 
IIT 

118  Mewftri  pais&. 

119  KukwetS,  near  PjBum&h  in  Bandal- 
khand  (the  god  Hanumto  \) 

120  (elephant.)  Ni^;ar,  Pfttaa,  Sopikr^ 
StraokbyTipQ? 

121  {pKkata^  Uhe  royal  umbrella')  ob 
some  of  Muhammad  Shfth  and  Shfth 
'Alam's  Dihli  coins. 

122  Taiietj  of       »» 

123  Et&wa  muhr. 

124  Jhlnsi. 

125  Tke  amutikm  emblem  of  the  7th  Jina, 
found  OB  soMe  coins. 


^  The  distinfliushing  symbol  of  the  old  N6ffp<ir  rapee,  strack  at  the  Ghanda  and 
Hingan  Oh&t  mints  was  as  aboye,  a  Mar&thi  4|.  When  Bachi  E&o  and  Br.  Gordon 
had  charge  of  the  mint,  their  mairk  was  a  flag  (88).  The  new  Nftgp6xi  since  1825 
has  the  flgure  9  above  thiB  flag.  Other  minor  yarieties  are  maiked  as  foBows  :<— the 
Yeswant  K&o  N6gp6il,  by  +  ;  the  Man-Bhat-S&hi.  by  *-» ;  the  UgBo^fthi,  by  a 
Marfiithi  10  ^fig.  101) ;  the  R&mjl  Tantia  has  a  half  moon  w ;  the  l^aiaingh  Bfto 
the  same  wiui  a  dot  in  the  centre  w  :  the  Siya  R&o,  the  same  with  a  dot  on  one 
aide  w*     There  are  many  more^  but  tney  are  not  considered  ehaian  or '  current.' 
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NOTB  ON  THE  HI8T0ET  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVEE 
CUEKENCIES  OF  INDIA. 

[As  tke  general  subject  of  metallic  currencies  is  just  now  attracting 
tike  serious  attention  of  the  European  public,  it  may  be  useful  that  I 
should  recapitulate  briefly  the  &cts  to  be  gathered  from  the  detached 
notices  of  the  coins  of  the  yarious  kingdoms  and  diverse  epochs  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  pages,  which  throw  light  upon  the  little  known 
history  of  Indian  mintages ;  and  further,  that  I  should  complete  the 
review  by  exhibiting  the  action  of  our  own  civilization  on  the  cir- 
culating media  of  these  later  days,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  gold  coinage 
as  a  legal  tender,  and  its  eventual  supersession  as  such  in  1836. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  people  of  Hin- 
diistin,  in  very  early  times,  had  independently  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  coining ;  even  before  Gfi^k  civilization  reached 
them  through  the  influence  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  the  sub- 
sequent settlement  in  India  proper  of  the  Bactrian-Hellenes.  Indeed, 
we  are  able  to  trace  by  the  produce  itseli^  each  phase  of  mint  de- 
velopment and  each  successive  effort  of  invention  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  coin.  The  earliest  movement  is  seen  in  the 
fabrication  of  irregularly  outlined  flat  pieces  of  silver  or  copper,  of  flxed 
weights,  whose  currency  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of  consecutive 
dynasties,  punched  at  hazard  on  their  surfaces.  Next,  we  remark  a 
more  carefiil  rounding  off  of  the  metal,  and  the  application  of  a  single 
die  over  the  whole  of  one  surface,  the  other  being  left  blank.  As  we 
proceed,'  we  meet  with  complete  coins ;  but  these  are  cast  in  moulds, 
and  may  possibly  indicate  separate  and  independent  progress.  Suc- 
cessive modifications  and  improvements  are  observable  in  either  class, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  more  at  large  in  this  place:  and,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  excellent  specimens  of  an  issue  of  fairly  coined  money, 
seemingly  local  in  Northern  Hindust4n,^  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
assign  to  a  period  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Greeks.  Coins  of  these 
epochs  have  been  found  in  silver,  copper,  bronze,  and  lead ;  the  non- 
discovery  of  any  examples  in  gold  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  metal  was  not  used  for  coining  purposes;  but 
merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that,  if  used,  it  was  of  rare  occurrence. 

*  Coiiu  of  the  Behat  tjpe.    Article  X. 
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The  Bactrian-Greeks,  as  far  as  their  Indian  proyinces  tell  the  tale, 
would  appear  to  hare  restricted  themselyes  to  a  currency  of  the  two 
metals,  silyer  and  copper.  Their  Bacceasors,  the  Indo-Scythians  again, 
discontinued  the  issue  of  a  silver  currency,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a 
gold  coinage;  increasing,  simultaneously,  the  weight  of  the  copper 
pieces.  There  is  soihe  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  succeeding 
dynasties ;  but  we  find  the  Guptas, — ^who  imitated  the  derices  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  money, — in  possession  of  a  copious  gold  currency  in 
tiieir  eastern  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  aided  by  a  limited  silver,  but 
sufficient  copper  medium  of  exchange ;  while  their  dominions  towards 
the  Western  ooast  were  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  a  silver  coin- 
age based  upon  the  mintages  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Saurashtra  (Gujar&t) ; 
who  in  their  own  case  had  previously  copied  the  style  of  the  Greek 
hemi-drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  other  sovereigns.  Here  we  must 
pass  over  centuries,  and  present  our  next  tableau  in  the  time  of 
the  Brahman  kings  of  Kabul  and  the  Panj&b  (about  the  10th  cen- 
tury A.D.).  In  this  instance  also  the  currency  is  confined  to  silver 
and  copper.  Mahmud,  and  his  successors  of  the  Ghaznf  dynasty,  em- 
ployed gold  in  addition  to  the  lower  metals.  At  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  occupation  of  India  (a.h.  587,  A.n.  1191) 
the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustdn  were  furnished  with  a  currency 
composed  of  a  combination  of  silver  and  copper  mixed  in  uncertain 
proportions :  while  the  Eahtor  monarchs  of  Kanauj  still  continued  to 
issue  gold.  The  former  coins,  which  were  entitled  after  the  capital, 
Dilliw&ls  ( J^^^),*  were  adopted  by  the  Pathdn  Sultdns  of  India,  and 
a  middle  currency  of  such  incorporated  metals  remained  in  use  up  to  the 
time  of  B4ber  (a.h.  930,  a.d.  1523-24).  Simultaneously  with  the 
retention  of  this  type  of  the  local  money,  the  Muhammadans  intro- 
duced modified  forms  of  dirhams  and  dinars,  of  equal  weights  (174 
grains).  At  what  relative  proportion  these  stood  to  each  other  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  coins 
themselves  afford  us  no  means  of  instituting  a  comparison.  The  lower 
currency  was  completed  by  a  copper  coinage,  which  in  some  cases 
extended  to  so  minute  a  division  as  17.4  grains. 

The  celebrated  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (a.h.  725,  a.d.  1324-5) 
introduced  an  infinite  variety  of  new  coins  of  all  descriptions,  and 
evidently  remodelled  the  rates,  together  with  the  weights  of  his 
currency.  The  gold  coinage  was  raised  from  174  to  200  grains,  and 
the  silver  reduced  from  the  former  amount  to  140  grains.  But  his 
grand  effort  at  finance  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  production 

^  InBcription  of  a.h.  687  (a.d.  1191)  on  the  Mosque  of  the  Kutb  at  Dihli;  the 
original  reads  preferably  Dilli&l,  bat  the  T&j  ul  M&asir  determines  the  word  as 
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of  a  sclienie  of  a  representatiye  currency  (founded  on  the  Chinese  paper 
credit  system)  in  which  copper  and  brass  tokens  were  stamped  with  an 
authoritative  impress  of  value,  whether  as  the  equivalent  of  gold  or 
silver;  and  in  addition,  parallel  representatives  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
divisions of  each,  were  issued  to  complete  the  currency.  This  attempt, 
after  producing  countless  troubles,  and  resulting  in  utter  failure— even 
under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  and  unscrupulous  tyrant — ^was 
abandoned  definitively  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  ordinance.  I  need  not  notice  the  minor 
incidents  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak's  mint  administration,  further 
than  to  note  a  seeming  reversion  to  the  previous  system  of  weights  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Nor  need  I  more  fully  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  under  his  successors,  beyond  remarking  that 
B4ber  seems  to  have  designed  to  substitute  his  Central  Asian  scheme 
of  coinage  in  place  of  the  then  existing  local  distribution  of  the 
currency.  However,  when  Shir  Shah  had  driven  Hum&yun  out  of 
India  (a.h.  949,  a.d.  1541)  he  entered  upon  a  general  reform  of  the 
coinage,  which  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  now  universal  rupee, 
and  abolishing  the  unsatisfactory  compound  of  mixed  metals ;  in  ad- 
dition to  simplifying  the  lower  coinage,  by  its  reduction  to  a  fixed  and 
determined  standard  of  pure  copper,^  representing  the  d&m,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  previously  been  minted  in  billon.' 

At  length  we  reach  an  epoch  when  we  have  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  the  coins  as  our  only  data,  but  are  able  to  cite  written  and  con-, 
temporary  authority  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject.  Akbar's  minister, 
Abu'lfazl,  has  preserved  to  us  a  full  and  complete  record  of  his 
master*s  mint  arrangements;  from  this  we  discover  that  the  autho- 
ritative standard  of  the  day  was  copper,  based  upon  the  d&m,  which  is 
defined  as  ''  a  copper  coin,  in  weight  5  tanks,  or  1  told,  8  mdshas,  and 
7  ratls,  in  value  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee."  The  text  of  the  *  Ayin-i 
Akberf '  goes  on  to  declare  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  and  edlver 
coins,  the  equivalents  of  each  being  expressed  in  dims,  and  their  relative 
exchangeable  value  itU&r  m  being  for  the  moment  altogether  ignored.' 
In  this  same  measure  of  value  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  are  esti- 
mated, indeed,  it  would  appear  from  an  incidental  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  relative  values,  that  the  definition  of  the  worth  of 

*  I  haTe  estimated  this  coin  at  323.5  f^tsans ;  pieces  now  in  existence  weigh  as 
high  as  322  grs.     (See  *  NumiBmatic  Chromde,'  xy.  1862.)  <«r 

3  "The  d&nij"  says  Ab(k'lfazl,  |<  was  formerly  called  pysahand  also  Bahloli." — 
Bahlol  Lodi*8  mixed  coinase  contributes  isolated  specimens  that  might  well  represent 
the  requisite  yalue,  as  testea  by  present  assays;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  uniformity 
in  the  general  results  that  forbids  our  recognising  any  specific  class  of  higher  or 
lower  equiTalents. 

»  Gladwin's  *  Ayln-i  Akberl,'  i.  p.  37. 
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gold  by  any  silver  eBtunate,  wa»— like  tlw  rupee  itself-^-a  notdity.^ 
The  materials  afforded  by  the  text  of  the  '  Ayln-i  Akberi/  whether 
tested  by  the  Taluation  in  d^ms,  or  by  the  equivalents  subsequently 
given  of  the  rupee  correspondents  of  the  several  descriptions  of  muhrs^ 
equally  establish  the  result  that  gold  stood  to  silver  as  1  to  9.4. 
The  rupees,  it  wiU  be  seen,  were  themselves  of  various  standards, 
ranging  from  the  89  d4ms  of  the  M  round  rupee,  to  the  40  dams  of 
the  square  jalili ;  and,  in  fieust,  it  is  acknowledged  in  one  place  that 
even  the  estimated  rates  were  imcertain  in  their  application,  and  that 
the  silver  coin  was  left  to  find  its  own  level  in  the  market.* 

I  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  British  influence  is  felt  upon  the 
the  currencies  of  India,  and  as  this  is  a  subject  connected  with  whidi 
much  miERinderstanding  and  some  misrepresentation  have  taken  place, 
I  secure  myself  from  any  possible  prejudice  or  £Bivor  by  permitting  the 
Government  to  state  its  own  case,  in  extracts  from  the  legislative 
enactments  promnlgated  from  time  to  time.  The  history  is  unsatis- 
fbctory  in  its  earlier  portions,  and  incomplete  towards  its  end,  where, 
it  is  dear,  much  remains  intentionally  untold. 

Bbovl^teoh  XXXY.  of  1798.— Fbxamblb.— ''A  Begulation  £>r 
re-enactiQg,  with  amendments,  the  Rules  passed  on  tito  20th  June, 
24th  October,  and  Slst  I^ovember,  1792,  and  subsequent  dates,  fbr 
the  reform  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Qrissa ; 
and  for  prohibiting  the  currency  of  any  Gold  or  Silver  Coin  in  Hioae 
provinces,  but  the  19th  Sun  Sicca  Rupees  and  the  i9th  Sun  Gold 
Mohurs." 

"  Sec.  1.  .  .  The  sicca  rupee  of  the  19th  sun  is  the  established 
silver  Coin  of  the  country,  and  the  rupee  in  which  the  public  revenues 
are  payable.  It  was  with  a  view  to  render  it  the  general  measure 
of  value,  that  Government  determined  in  Hie  year  1778,  that  all 
rupees  coined  in  future  should  bear  the  impression  of  the  19th  sun  or 
year  of  the  reign  ofShah  Alum.  ..."  The  rules  by  which  the  gold 
coin  has  been  regulated  have  been  productive  of  evils,  similar  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  alT&r  coin.  TJndeat  the 
native  administrations,  and  until  the  year  1766,  the  gold  mohur  was 
not  considered  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  i^ivate 
transaction,  nor  was  the  number  of  rupees  for  which  it  was  to  pass 

1  When  A/lld-al-dadlah  "  was  sent  to  Kandes,  R&j&  TadermnU  made  the  price  of 
gold  mohurs  to  be  eitimafted  in  rnpees :"  i.  p.  39.  The  original  Pernan  text  ia 
somewhat  ohscure  in  this  paaiage ;  and  the  MS.  copies  vary  in  the  wording  of  the 
sentence ;  bat  Gladwin  seems  to  have  fathomed  the  real  meaning. 

3  '*  Althongh  the  market  price  is  sometimes  more  or  less  than  40  d&ms,  yet  this 
value  is  always  set  upon  it  in  comparative  calculations." — ^Ayfn-i  Akberf,  i.  So.  The 
original  passage  is  quoted  in  the  body  of  note  '  p.  5,  mprd. 
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current  ever  fixed  by  the  Qoyenunent.  It  was  struck  for  the  con- 
▼enience  of  individuidsy  and  the  value  of  it^  in  the  markets,  fluctuated 
like  other  commodities  :  silver  being  the  metal  which  was  the  general 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  country.  In  the  year  1766,  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin,  with  respect  to  the  silver,  was  first  fixed,  and 
the  former  coin  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment.  A  gold  mohur 
was  struck,  and  ordered  to  pass  for  fourteen  sicca  rupees.  But  as  this 
coin  (calculating  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals) 
was  much  below  the  worth  of  the  silver,  in  the  number  of  rupees 
for  which  it  was  ordered  to  pass,  it  was  found  impossible  to  render 
it  current,  and  it  was  accordingly  caUed  in ;  and  a  new  gold  mohur, 
being  that  now  current,  was  issued  in  1769,  which  was  directed  to 
pass  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  sixteen  sicca  rupees.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  this  coin  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  tiie  nominal 
value  of  it,  or  as  nearly  so  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  render  it 
current  at  the  prescribed  rate.''  [The  Eegulation  then  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  giving  free  currency  to  these 
coins,'  and  proceeds  to  say :]  ''  The  means  which  appear  best  calculated 

^  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  his  work,  entitled  *  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Coin  of  Ben^l'  U.d.  1772),  giTes  ns  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  orig^inal  establishment  of  the  gold  cnnnsncy  m 
Bengal,  and  the  want  of  snooees  that  attended  the  measures  of  GoTemment,  confessed 
to  in  the  above  Reffolation.  He  sajs :  "  It  has  been  obsenred,  that  this  coin,  called 
gold  mohnrs,  had  oeen  formerly  coined  at  Dehli,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
with  the  sicca  rupee  of  Bengal  and  other  countries  of  Hindostan ;  but  that  they  paned 
conventionally,  haying  no  legal  <£ntomtikitto»  .  .  In  1766,  •  .  it  was  proposed,  as  an 
expedient  for  augmenting  the  currency  of  specie  to  make  a  coinage  of  gold,  .  .  and 
the  directors  of  this  operation,  pitching  upon  fifteen  Arcot  rupees  as  the  yalue  of  one 
gold  mohur,  instead  of  estimatmg  the  value  of  these  fifteen  Aroot  rupees  by  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  them,  estimated  them  by  their  current  value,  which  was  above  the 
proportion  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  Not  satisfied  with  this  first  deviation  from  prin- 
ciples, they  added  to  the  mohur  (already  over-rated  in  its  proportion  to  the  fifteen 
silver  Arcot  rupees)  no  less  than  8  per  cent,  extra-denomination,  entirely  arbitrary. 
So  when  this  gold  currmcy  came  abroad,  it  proved  to  be  no  less  than  17|  per  cent, 
worse  in  payments  than  silver  rupees  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Snrat," 
pp.  26,  27. 

"  The  people  of  that  country  (Bengal)  had  been  so  lonff  accustomed  to  silver 
coin,  that  they  never  would,  except  when  forced  to  it,  receive  the  mohurs  in  payment. 
So  the  Company  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  regulatiou  in  1769,  little  better  than  the 
former.  At  last  the  gold  currency  fell  all  together  to  many  per  cent,  below  its 
intrinsic  value,  acconung  to  the  saying,  Dum  viUmt  ttuUt,  vUia  m  eontrarim 
currunt" 

Sir  jr.  Steuart,  at  p.  30  et  m^.,  gives  us  the  weight  and  standard  of  these  coins : — 

The  1766  mohur  was '20  carats  fine,  or  20-24thB:  Ml  weight,  179*66  grs., 
proportion  of  fine  gold,  149*72  gruns :  issued  as  the  equivalent  of  14  rupees. 

The  rupee  being  179*66  grs.  in  full  weight,  and  containing  I7fl*92  grs.  of  fine 
silver. 

The  mohur  of  1769,  full  weight  190*773  m.,  contained  190086  grs.  of  fine 
gold :  the  value  being  fixed  at  16  nwees :  the  silver  currency  remaining  as  before. 

Our  author  continues :  "Now  if^we  go  upon  the  supposition  we  &ve  hitherto 
adopted,  viz.,  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  India  was  supposed  to  be  at 
14  to  1 ;  then  in  this  coinage  of  1769,  the  gold  was  over-rated  nearly  5f  per  cent.*' 
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to  render  the  gold  mohor  generally  correnty  are  to  declare  it  receiyable 
at  all  the  public  treasorieSy  and  in  all  public  payments  throughout  the 
proyincesy  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees." 

Sec.  2.  defines  weight  and  standards,  or — 

"  Gold  mohorsy  190*894  troy  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English 
standard  gold,  better,  1  car.  8^  grs. 

"  Sicca  rupees,  179jgrs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English  standard 
silver,  better,  13  dwts." 

Sec.  8.  specifies  that  these  gold  mohurs  ''are  to  be  considered 
a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  all  pubHc  and  private  transactions  •  • 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees ;"  and  further  defines  penalties  for 
their  refusal  by  the  native  Treasurers ;  and  to  complete  the  authorita- 
tive currency,  it  is  even  declared  in  Sec.  20,  that  "  no  pers<Mi  shall 
recover  in  any  court  of  judicature  .  .  any  sum  of  money,  under  a 
bond  or  other  writing,  or  any  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  entered 
into  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  by.  which  any  sum  of  money  shall 
be  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  any  species  of  rupees,  excepting  sicca 
rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19th  sun,  or  the  halves  and  quarters 
of  each." 

Beo.  YI.  of  1794  postpones  to  10th  April,  1794,  the  operationa 
of  Sees.  18,  19,  20,  and  28  "as  regards  the  silver  coin«" 

Beg.  LIX.  of  1795  further  postpones  the  operation  of  these 
Bules  to  20th  April,  1796. 

Beg.  LXI.  of  1795  refers  merely  to  the  amount  of  loss  which  is 
to  be  held  to  reduce  these  rupees  below  the  standard. 

Begs.  I.  of  1797,  V.  of  1801,  and  XXXVIII.  of  1803  relate  to 
exemption  from  duties  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Beg.  XLY.  of  1803  gives  effect  to  the  arrangement  for  the  mintage 
of  Lucknow  or  Furrukkdbdd  rupees,  of  the  "  same  size  and  form  as 
the  19th  sun  sicca  rupees";  weight  and  standard  to  be  hereafter 
determined. 

Sec.  25  is,  in  effect,  to  the  same  tenor  as  Sec.  20  of  Beg. 
XXXY.  of  1793,  except  that  gold  mohurs  are  not  alluded  to;  but 
Sec.  42  explains,  that  ''whereas  the  gold  coin,  denominated  gold 
mohurs,  has  never  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  silver  having  been  the  general  measure  of 
value  in  those  provinces,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  whereas,  during 
the  government  of  the  I^awab  Yizir,  the  value  of  the  gold  mohurs 
in  circulation,  with  relation  to  the  silver  coin,  was  never  fixed ;  and, 
whereas  the  coinage  of  gold  mohurs  has  been  long  discontinued  by  the 
I^ative  Government  of  the  said  provinces,  as  weU  as  the  adjacent 
foreign  states;  it  is  not,  therefore,  judged  necessary,  at  present,  to 
establish  a  gold  coinage  in   the   provinces   in  question.     The  gold 
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mohuTS  shall  be  permitted  to  be  dircralated  in  the  ceded  provinces 
as  heretofore,  according  to  the  value  which  individuals  receiving  and 
paying  the  same  shall  determine;  but,  gold  mohurs  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  shall  they  bear  any  fixed  rate  of  value,  compared  with 
reference  to  the  silver  coin    .     .     established  by  this  Regulation." 

Ssc.  43  et  seq.  provides  for,  the  copper  coinage. 

Ebo.  LIY.  of  1803  postpones  the  operation  of  Sec.  20,  Beg. 
XXXV.  of  1793,  to  16th  August  for  the  province  of  Chittagong. 

Beg.  XII.  of  1805,  Sec.  13,  declares  that  after  a  fixed  date,  "no 
money  will  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue  (in  Cuttack), 
excepting  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19th  sun." 

Sec.  15  extends  the  penal  provisions  of  Sec.  20,  Beg.  XXXV.  of 
1793  to  the  same  province. 

Bee.  III.  of  1806  specifies  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  Luck- 
now  sicca  rupee,  introduced  by  Beg.  XLV.  of  1803,  viz.:  173 grs. 
troy.     Touch,  or  parts  of  fine  silver,  in  100,  95*5 ;  alloy,  4-5. 

Beg.  rV.  of  1807  refers  to  rupees  alone,  and  determines  the  rates 
at  which  rupees  of  sorts  shaU  be  received  and  issued  in  the  ceded 
provinces.     Sec.  8  makes  the  same  applicable  to  Cuttack. 

Beo.  XIII.  of  1807  rescinds  the  penalties  named  in  Sees.  20  and 
21,  Beg.  XXXV.  of  1793,  and  in  parallel  sections  applicable  to  local 
divisions  of  the  country ;  it  being  admitted  that  in  many  cases,  **  the 
penalty  of  non-recovery  by  judicial  process  is  not  only  a  hardship  to 
the  individual,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice.'' 

Beg.  II.  of  1812  defines  duties  on  the  coinage  of  bullion. 

Secs.  10  and  11  specify  the  weight  and  value  of  the  Benares 
rupee  as  175  grs.  troy.     Touch,  or  pure  sLLver,  168*875 ;  aUoy.  6*125. 

Beg.  XVII.  of  1817,  Secs.  9,  10,  and  11  prescribe  punishments 
for  counterfeiting,  debasing,  etc. 

Beg.  XIV.  of  1818.— The  preamble  states,  "  The  high  standards 
established  for  the  gold  mohur  and  sicca  rupee,  having  been  found 
productive  of  many  inconveniences,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public, 
.  .  [but]  as  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  sicca  rupee,  from 
its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  money  of  account,  both  in  private 
and  public  transactions,  would  necessarily  change  the  terms  of  all 
existing  contracts,  and  might  be  productive  of  embarrassment  and 
trouble,  it  has  been  determined  to  leave  the  rupee  Unaltered  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  new  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  will  consequently  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  fine  silver  as  that  heretofore  struck,  and,  being  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  will  circulate  on  the  same  terms.  The  mint 
proportions  of  silver  and  gold,  being,  it  is  believed,  inaccurately  esti^ 
mated  at  present,  and  it  being  also  desirable  that  an  uniformity  in  this 
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respect  should  be  introdaoed  at  the  three  Freddeiioiei  of  GaleutUy 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  it  has  been  thought  adyisahle  to  make  a  slight 
deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  mohnr  to  be  coined  at  this 
Presidency,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver,  firam 
the  present  rates  of  1  to  14*861  to  that  of  1  to  15.  The  gold  mohur 
will  still  continue  to  pass  cunent  at  the  rate  of*  sixteen  rupees.  Tor 
the  purposes  and  objects  above  enumerated"  it  is  enacted,  etc. 

Sbc.  1,  par.  2nd. — **  The  weight  and  standard  of  the  Calcutta  sicca 
rupee  and  gold  mohur    .     .    shall  be  as  follows  ^ " : — 

Gtold  mohnr  ...  weight  204*710  grs.  ...  fine  gold    187*661  ...  alloy  17*0A9 
Biooft  rupee    ...  weight  191-916  gn.  ...  finesilTer  176-923  ...  alloy  15*998 

Becf.  Y.  of  1819  refers  to  mint  and  bullion  detaiLs. 

Beg.  XI.  of  1 8l9  discontinues  the  coinage  of  the  Benares  rupee,  and 
limits  **  the  legal  currencies  in  the  territories  subordinate  "  to  Bengal 
"  to  two,  namely  the  Calcutta  and  Furruckabad  rupee."  The  latter  is 
specified  at — ^Weight,  180*234  grs., ;  pure  silver,  165*215 ;  alloy, 
15*019  =:  ll-12ths  pure  and  l-12th  alloy. 

Sec.  10  secures  an  equitable  arrangement  for  bonds,  etc.,  "not 
expressed  in  Furruckabad  rupees.*' 

Beg.  y.  of  1821  regulates  the  rates  at  which  Benares  and  Fur- 
ruckabad rupees  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  revenue. 

^  To  exemplify  how  GoTemments  keep  their  own  laws,  I  extract  from  *  Allen's 
Indian  Mail'  of  1854,  a  statement  of  manifest  authenticity  regturdinr  certain  mint 
operations  sanctioned  during  the  continued  currency  of  this  Begulation: — "The 
market  of  Calcutta  has  inyariably  exhihited  a  great  difference  of  price  between  the 

fure  gold  mohurs  of  old  standard  and  those  of  the  new  one-tweUw  alloy  standaxd. 
^or  seven  years— that  is,  from  1818  to  1825 — the  Calcutta  mint  coined  nothing  but 
new-standard  gold  mohurs ;  but  in  1825-26,  the  Government  having  had  aXar;^ 
receipt  of  gold  fr^m  the  Burmese,  and  having  obtained  also  a  considerable  remit- 
tance of  gold  from  Madras,  consequent  upon  tne  substitution  of  rupees  for  pagodas 
in  the  currency  of  that  presidency,  this  Oav&mmmU  gold  wof^  for  iks  take  of  tk$ 
proJUf  coined  into  gold  mohurs  of  the  old  standard, — ^Keg^ulation  XIY.  of  1818  pre* 
scnbing  one-twelnh  alloy  for  the  Calcutta  gold,  notwithstanding.  There  were 
above  four  lacs  of  old  gold  pieces  struck  in  the  Mint,  and  sold  at  the  general 
Treasury  at  the  price  of  the  day.  But  it  was  only  in  1829  that  a  similar  pnvilege 
was  conceded  to  private  bullion-merchants.  The  consequence,  however,  of  con- 
ceding to  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  coin  of  the  old  standard  was,  that  in  the 
six  years  from  the  date  when  it  commenced  to  1835,  when  the  new  Act  took  the 
privilege  away,  nearly  as  much  nrivate  gold  bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  as  in 
the  eleven  preceding  years :  ana  when  the  privilege  was  taken  away,  there  was  a 
very  limited  coinage  of  the  new  ^Id  coin,  and  that  coinage  was  principally  of 
Government  gold."— After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1835,  the  mint  speculations 
would  seem  to  have  been  less  succcssfm ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  following, 
which  is  affirmed  under  similar  authority  with  the  passages  just  quoted  :-^**  The 
difference  of  price  even  of  unstamped  pure  gold,  as  compared  with  stamped  one-tweUUi 
alloy  coin  was  such,  that  the  Mint  Committee  of  Calcutta,  in  the  ^ear  1836,  applied  to 
Government,  and  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  Government  bullion  in  its  possession 
instead  of  coining  it.    The  calculation  of  profit  was  based  on  a  comparison,  not 
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£bo.  II.  of  1834  abolishes  ike  mint  at  Forruckabad. 

Bbo.  YII.  of  1833  altera  the  weight  of  the  new  Furrackabad 
rupee,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  and  adjusts  the  weight  of  Calcutta  sicca  rupees 
thus : — 

Calcutta  rioca  rapee  -  ...    weigM  192  gn.    ...    fine  176    ...    alloy  16 
Fniruckabad  rupee        ...    weight  180  gn.     ...    fine  165    ...    lUloy  15 

The  tola  or  sicca  weight  180  grs.,   introduced  (as  stated  in  detail 
at  p.  7,  8uprd). 

Act  XYII  of  1835,  Sec.  7  dedai^  "and  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
nnder-mentioned  gold  coins  only  shall  henceforth  be  coined  at  the 
mints  within  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company : — 

1st.— A  gold  mohur  or  fifteen  rupee  piece  of  the  weight  of  180  grs. 
troy,  and  of  the  following  standard,  yiz. :  ll-12ths,  or  165  grs.,  of 
pure  gold ;  l-12th,  or  15  grs.  of  alloy" :  with  proportionate  sub- 
diTisions. 

Sac.  8  defines  the  dcTices  these  coins  are  to  bear. 

Sec.  9.  "And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  gold  coin  shall  henceforward 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company."^    (Passed  17th  August,  1835). 

Act  XXI.  of  1835  defines  the  weight  and  value  of  the  copper 
currency,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  as  follows : — 

"  1. — ^Pioe,  weighing  100  grs.  troy. 

"2. — ^A  double-pice,  200  grs.  troy. 

"8. — ^A  pie,  or  l-12th  of  an  anna  piece,  33}  grs." 

Sbo.  2  enacts  that  "  the  said  pice  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  l-64th 
of  the  Company's  rupee,  and  the  said  double-pice  for  l-32d  of  the 
Company's  rupee,  and  the  said  pie  for  l-192d  of  the  Company*8  rupee." 
(Passed  7th  December,  1835). 

Aoi  Xni.  of  1836  directs  that  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  shall  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  teom  the  1st  January,  1838 ;  but  shall  be  received 
at  public  Treasuries  by  weight,  subject  to  one  pie  for  re-coinage :  and 
fiirther  limits  the  circulation  of  certain  local  copper  coins^ 

Act  XXXI.  of  1837  merely  refers  to  devices. 

Act  XXI.  of  1838  authorises  the  ''coinage  and  issuing  of  any 
silver  coins  of  a  value  represented  in  even  annas,  or  sixteenths  of  the 

^  Ab  there  are  no  Preambles  to  the  Act^  we  are  left  to  diacoTer  the  leaaons  which 
led  to  thii  abrupt  aDnoanoement.  '  The  Hinutee  of  Coiuiiltatioii  in  Council '  might 
perhaps  diwloae  the  ([aiding  motiTe.  In  this  instance,  howerer,  silence  need  not  be 
taken  for  discreet  reticence,  for  manj  good  and  Talid  reasons  suggest  themselves  aa 
warranting  the  course  pursued.  Aaa  in  regard  to  the  new  a^ect  that  the  |[old 
diseoyeries  hare  since  given  to  the  comnaratlTe  values  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  at  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  thia  Act,  gold  stood  relatively 
to  silver  at  otm*  15  to  1  in  the  local  mtrlcetik 
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Company's  nipee/'  of  the  same  standard  as  the  higher  denominations. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1839  prescribes  punishment  "  for  drilling,  defacing, 
or  debasing  enrrent  coin/'  etc. 

Act  XIII.  of  1844  is  an  Act  for  the  withdrawal  from  circnlation 
of  the  Trisoolee  pyce  in  the  proyince  of  Benares. 

Act  XXII.  of  1844  merely  extends  Act  XXI.  of  1835  to  all  "  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company." 

Act  VI.  of  1847  refers  to  the  copper  currency  of  the  Straits' 
Settlements. 

To  complete  the  series  of  Gbvemment  documents,  I  append  to  the 
more  formal  legislative  enactments,  the  substance  of  the  notification  of 
the  22nd  of  December,  1852;  which,  in  its  opening  paragraph,  like« 
wise  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  order  of  1841.^ 

"  No.  26.  FoBT  William,  Financial  Department,  22nd  Decembbb, 
1852. — NoTiPiCATiON. — By  Sec.  9,  Act  XVII.  of  1835  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  it  was  enacted,  that  thenceforward  no  gold  coin  should 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and,  accordingly,  gold  ceased  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  Company's 
Territories  in  India." 

"But,  by  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  13th  January,  1841,  officers 
in  charge  of  public  treasuries  were  authorized  fireely  to  receive  gold 
coins,  struck  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  XVU. 
of  1835,  at  the  rates  indicated  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces, 
until  they  should  have  passed  certain  limits  of  lightness,  set  forth  in  a 
table  published  with  the  Proclamation,  or  until  further  orders;  and 
gold  coins  have  been  thus  received  in  liquidation  of  public  demands  up 
to  the  present  date." 

"Notice  is  now  given  .       that  on  and  after  that  date 

[Ist  January,  1853,]  no  gold  coin  will  be  received  on  account  of 
payments  due,  or  in  any  way  to  be  made  to  the  Government'   •     . 

1  I  hare  not  failed  to  examine  this  Proclamation.  It  specifies  the  devices 
(Reverae:  "A  lion  and  a  palm-tree")  for  the  new  ^old  coinage,  "  in  conformity  with 
Act  XVII.  of  1835";  and  proceeds:  "officers  m  charge  of  public  treasnnes  are 
hereby  authorized  freely  to  receive  th^e  gold  coins  at  the  rates,  until  further  orders, 
respectively  denoted  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces,  until  they  shall  have  passed 
the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear,  laid  down  in  the  annexed  table,  when  they 
will  only  be  receivable  as  bullion,  and  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent  for 
seignorage." 

'  I  do  not  ordinarily  permit  myself  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
India;  but  these  orders  seem  fairly  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Yiewine  the 
peculiar  element  of  suspicion  of  motives  so  strong  in  Asiatic  minds,  and  the 
importance  the  natives  of  India  attach  to  every  varying  phase  of  the  dealings  of 
their  rulers,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  Resolution"  of  1852  was  neither  wise  nor  politic ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  iust.  The  reservation 
of  "  until  ftirther  orders,*'  so  clumsily  inserted  in  the  Proclamation  of  1841.  might 
convey  its  special  meaning  to  the  ear  of  an  English  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
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Gold  will  contintte  as  heretofore,  to  be  received  into  any  of  the  mints 
.  .  for  coinage,  under  the  Act  and  Rules  at  present  in  force  for 
the  coinage  of  gold,  but  Mint  certificates  for  gold  coins  will  be  dis- 
charged in  gold  only,  and  no  such  certificate  for  gold  will  be  accepted 
in  any  public  treasury  in  liquidation  of  public  demands,  or  on  account 
of  any  payment  to  the  Goyemment  whatever."^ 

The  Madras  and  Bombay  Governments  seem  to  have  pertinaciously 
abstained  from  legislating  on  coinages  and  currencies,  and  their 
Statute  Books  are  altogether  silent  on  these  subjects,  until  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Government  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  1835. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  elucidate  the  measures  of  Mint 
progress  in  the  minor  Presidencies. 

lutTO  borne  its  foil  significance  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Native  banker :  apart  from 
this,  it  is  clearly  a  question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation  itself  did  not 
imply  an  understood  obligation  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  receive  back  the  gold 
coined  and  issued  under  its  provisions,  coupled  as  those  provisions  were  with  the 
indncements  held  out  to  aid  the  circulation,  that  the  officers  of  Government  were 
enjoined  '^freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates"  etc.;  the  only  obvious 
restriction,  beyond  the  formal  "  until  further  orders,"  being  that  the  pieces  should 
not  have  "passed  the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear"  etc. 

^  The  same  writer  in  '  AUen's  Indian  Mail,'  1864,  who  clearly  has  had  access  to 
official  docimients,  thus  elucidates  the  motive  and  object  of  the  Order  of  1852: — "We 
have  explained  the  condition  of  the  gold  coin  of  India,  and  the  erroneous  principles 
adopted!^  for  its  manufacture.  Things  continued  in  this  state  when  the  gold  of 
California  and  Australia  began  to  affect  the  market,  and  to  change  the  relative  value 
of  that  metal  to  silver.  The  first  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  gold  at 
Calcutta  was  in  the  year  1848-49,  and  a  lar^  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  the  mint,  in 
that  and  the  following  years,  for  conversion  into  low-standard  lion-device  pieces, 
[XYII.  of  1835].  The  sending  of  gold  to  the  mint  at  this  period  was  in  reality  a 
mere  sale  of  the  metal  to  Government  for  silver,  at  the  par  rate  of  15  to  1,  which 
then  began  to  prevail  as  the  market  rate.  The  Mint  certificates,  obtained  for  gold 
deliver^  were  immediately  paid  in  at  that  par,  in  satisfaction  of  Government  c&es, 
or  were  negotiated  at  the  bianka,  where  silver  was  always  claimed  upon  them  under 
the  option  then  eiven  of  receiving  the  amount  in  rupees  at  the  par  in  question. 
The  gold  thus,  when  coined  by  the  Mint,  remained  as  a  dead  balance  in  the  Govern- 
ment treasury,  not  being  issuable  at  the  par  of  15  to  I,  in  the  condition  of  base 
standard  coin,  to  which  it  had  been  manufactured.  Besides  this  process  of  gold 
accumulation  through  deliveries  at  the  Calcutta  Mint,  low  standard  coin,  previously 
issued,  began  also  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  at  the  established  par  rate  in  ordhiary 
transactions  [under  the  Proclamation  of  1841] ;  so  that  out  of  a  total  amount 
of  lion-device  gold  mohurs,  not  exceeding  in  value  seventv  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
was  the  value  of  the  coina^  up  to  that  date,  as  before  shown,  more  than  fifty 
lacs  were,  in  1852,  in  deposit  in  the  Government  treasury  as  a  dead  unserviceable 
balance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  of  India  began  to  contemplate 
measures  for  converting  its  entire  5  per  cent.  Debt  into  Stocks  at  4  per  cent.  The 
prospect,  therefore^  of  naving  the  balance  to  which  the  Government  looked  for  the 
means  of  completmg  this  operation  rendered  unserviceable  for  the  purpose  by  the 
substitution  of  gold  coin,  not  a  le|;al  tender,  for  the  rupees  claimable  by  the  public 
creditors  who  might  elect  to  receive  payment  in  cash,  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 
A  prompt  remedy  was  necessary,  ana  the  question  being[  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  desire  to  adhere  stUl  to  their  old  principles  suggested  that  the 
low  standbard  gold  coin,  not  being  a  legal  tender,  tne  receipt  of  it  by  Government 
should  be  altogether  stopped;  and  this  wajs  accordingly  done  in  1853,  by  publio 
notice  in  the  Gatette  of  Calcutta." 
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Haying  completed  thiB  sammary  review  of  the  gold   and  silyer 
ooinagee,  I  now  revert  to  Prinsep's  Tables.^— E.T.] 
Table  of  the  C<nnage$  usued  from  the  Calcutta  Mint  fnm  1801-2 

to  1832-33. 


OflkdalTev. 

IMalitkkAnipMs. 

Gold. 

surer. 

BA.   B.       A.      r. 

8A.    B.          A.      V. 

B.                 A.      V. 

1801-2 

83,189  12    0 

80,73,226  12    0 

81,66,366    8    0 

1802-3 

1,27,848    0     0 

46,64,736     8    0 

47,92,684    8    0 

1808-4 

89,496    8     0 

77,41,674    4    0 

78,31,170  12    0 

1804^ 

1,26,940    0    0 

1,00,78,060  12    0 

1,02,06,000  12    0 

1806-6 

1,30,464     0    0 

71,20,322  12    0 

72,60,776  12    0 

1806-7 

91,773    8    0 

1,63,14,198  12    0 

1,64«06,972    4    0 

18?7-8 

2,31,762    4    0 

1,46,80,126    0    0 

1,48,11,878    4    0 

1808-9 

60,800  12    0 

1,11,30,880    4    0 

1,11,81,181    0    0 

1809-10 

31,886    8    0 

82,76,886    0    0 

83,08,771     8    0 

1810-11 

10,29,666    0    0 

1,66,81,866    0    2 

1,76,11,621     0    2 

1811-12 

18,64,703    9    4 

83,83,886  12     1 

1,02,38,689    6    6 

1812-18 

12,66,319    0    0 

78,61,046  10    0 

91,07,366  10    0 

1818-14 

10,91,863  12    8 

28,31,166  11  11 

39,23,020    8    7 

1814-16 

16,01,964  14    8 

71,29,817  16    1 

86,31,782  13    9 

1816-16 

9,36,987    4    0 

1,39,76,463    6    6 

1,49,12,460    9     6 

1818-17 

13,68,200  14    8 

2,21,48,114    6    6 

2,36,11,316    4    2 

1817-18 

16,67,279    9    4 

66,16,411     7    8 

70,82,691     1    0 

1818-19 

8,63,106    6    8 

1,66,40,247    2    7 

1,70,08,362    0    8 

1819-20 

6,87,670    9    4 

2,63,46,438  13    3 

2,68,84,100    6    7 

1820-21 

8,26,046    0    0 

1,08,36,216    6  11 

1,16,62,261     6  11 

1821-22 

4,26,881  13    4 

74,68,694    4    6 

78,86,026    1     9 

1822-28 

2,79,211    6    8 

68,62,391    7    8 

71,31,602  14    4 

1823-24 

1,26,609    0    0 

49,48,664    6    6 

60,76,073    6    6 

1824-26 

29,72,948    6    8 

69,66,667    2    3 

99,39,606    8  11 

1826-26 

83,66,020    6    4 

97,19,093  16    1 

1,30,44,114    4    6 

1826-27 

84,26,832    0    0 

80,97,616    0    0 

1,16,24,447     0    0 

1827-28 

4,79,616    0    0 

66,69,149  16    0 

71,48,766  16    0 

1828-29 

6,01,296    0    0 

67,00,840    2  11 

62,02,136    2  11 

1821^30 

10,24,032    0     0 

83,96,484  11     6 

94,19,616  11    6 

1880-31 

17,68,896    0    0 

38,18,496    7    8 

66,72,392    7    8 

1831-32 

18,39,392    0    0 

44,77,722  14    4 

68,17,114  14    4 

1882-^ 

23,71,024    0    0 

76,90,479  16    8 

1,00,61,603  16    8 

3,18,62,986    4    8 

80,19,70,376    1    6 

88,38,33,361    6     1 

ooppsK  com 

▲OB. 

From  18< 

)1       to     1813 

...    10,99,170    6    6 

181 

13        to      1826-26 

...      6,87,786    6    6 

182 

26-27  to      1832-33 

..     16,11,461     1    6 

1 

'otal  fikkit  rapeee 

32,98,416  18    6 

83,71,31,778    3    6 

1  [I  had  dericned,  ti  I  intunated  in  a  note  p.  41,  to  haTe  omitted  all  the  detailf  of 
the  working  of  Sie  Indian  Mints.  Howerer,  ai  I  haye  sinee  found  reaaon  to  believe 
that  a  genmral  retom  of  the  onrrendei  inaed  by  the  Eairt  India  Companj  would 
Boaseei  an  interest  with  European  readers,  I  haye  determined  to  abbreTiate  the  re- 
dnndaDoes  of  Prinsep's  forms,  and  endearoiired  to  eomplete  the  aereral  atatementa, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  documents  in  the  East  India  House,  which  have  been  most 
liberally  placed  at  my  disposition  by  Col.  Sykes.] 
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Table  of  Silver  Coinage  in  the  Provincial  Mints. 


From  1804-5  to  1832-3,  incl. 

Of  whichsumprivate  bullion .. . 
Govemment  ( itto 

Ben&res. 

FarrakbftMd. 

Msiir. 

11,14,79,898    6    6 

7,74,66,619    3  11 

63,99,282     8     6 

6,67,86,649  13     8 
4,46,94,348     8  10 

13,90,140     0     0 

3,10.18,609  10    6 
4,64,48,009     9     6 

76,694  12    3 

7,89,496    2    4 
46,09,786    6    2 

2,83,388    0    0 

Value  of  copper  coinage  up  to 
the  same  period- 

Total 

11,28,70,038    6    6 

7,76,42,114    0    2 

66,82,670    8    6 

Coinage  at  the  Calcutta  Mint  Sikk&  Bs.  83,71,81,778 

Coinage  at  Ben&i*e8 ;..          „  10,68,16,663 

Coinage  at  Farrukh&bftd   „  7,26,96,732 

Coinage  at  S&gar   „  68,27,603 

Total  Coinage  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  from  1801-33 :  Sikk&  Rs.  62,09,70,676 


[It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  i.:  the  preceding  Tables  are  given  in  sikka 
and  in  Farrukhabad  rupees.  Act  XVII.  of  1835  introduciBd  the  Com- 
pany's rupee  as  the  one  uniform  currency  of  all  India ;  this  coin  is  composed 
of  165  grains  of  silver  and  15  of  alloy,  and  stands  the  declared  equivalent  of 
the  old  Bombay,  Madras,  Farrukhabad,  and  Sonat  rupees — being  defined  as  cor- 
responding in  value  to  -ff  ths  of  the  superseded  Calcutta  sikkd  rupee.  All  Govem- 
ment accounts,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  are  therefore 
made  up  in  the  new  or  standard  Company's  rupee. 

Table  of  the  value  of  Oold  and  Siker  Coined  in   the   Mints  of  Calcutta, 

Madras,  and  Bombay  in  each  year  from  1833-34  to  1854-55. 

(From  Official  Returns  at  the  India  House.) 


CALCUTTA^ 


HADBAS. 


1883-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-88 
1838-30 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-4S 
1848  49 
1849-50 
1860-61 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 


Value  in 
Oo.'ilto. 

2r.,i.^  r,93 
^.V><-4,.'^38 

r.M45 

i;^  1,1^05 
;/,n.  .57 

2,31.{I15 


1,66.335 
1,79,760 
1,54535 
4,27,335 
1.62,930 
7,04,700 
3.24,525 
12,17,820 
6,25,500 

14.'56,785 
26,760 


1.32,35,168 


Falueln 
Co.'a  Ba. 

l,23J7pn61 
l,a3J  0,055 
1,*52.  tO,S>60 
2,lN,!|,:jf>2 
2,IJ'J.:U.103 
2.';7,f»-i7« 
2,l^77,^'r6 
l.<il,l*M^36 
2,ril.2(v^l2 
2,(Hi,ll,f*64 
2,l7,r'»(>,076 
2.8^l-if..('.02 

I,6i.7i5l32 

i,oi,:ij,i*38 

1,33,03,269 
1,35.97,117 
1,21,31,097 
1,78,80,191 
2.7:J,<ifi.206 
2,^1,83,702 
7iiytrtJ70 


Va  ue  in 
Oo.'s  Ks. 

39,58,800 

28,76,200 


Value  In 
Co.'sBa. 

43,11,500 

35,21,t)00 


The  operations  of 
the  Mint  were 
■uBpended  fh>m 
UtttolMl. 


83.595 
1,00,545 


8,00,000 


25>^,IJ7B 
1(5.10,203 
42  2.-^,45(1 
81.72.  i;iO 

2£,:i:^,2Sl 
6(L^^lLiiC 

8,ra.;i72 

86.274W2  I 
3t>,;kVl71 
67.i^»t^Km| 
28.<iS429 


BOMBAY. 


Vahu  in 


■3ti,390 


15,300 
ll»,360 


41,68,81,983  78,18,140  5,26,68,015  7li(M0  24/jO,1KJ,236  2,0*^,24,348  7l,iiD,4U2S^ 


Vnlne  in 

10,S3.15G 

G<K7o.:i>tt 

64,3^^k7<U 

S2J1,877 

l.(n*,14i,ti3*l 

l,irj2,82L' 

^,2S;.MJ| 

1  g0,3-i.236 

5l.7fa21^ 

1, 07,03,01  \8 

2,0r,32,4y7 

J.:>t,*iOJB0 

I2.07;i'^£» 
1,11.03  701 

'.)[;  .^o,,=i54 
l.:!Si7>^.iHJ6 

2,o;^.if;,^)tfl 

S.Ei7/AS,t71 
37,47,  n« 


TOTAX, 


Bold, 


TaJttftUi 

66,or.Hm 

45,rjil,i^3a 
U,i^7>3^J4 

2,5-1,265 
3,44,706 
7,1JI.W 
5/j7J20 
2,ai,OJ6 

3JlVi55| 
2,VM,470' 
i,2r,a35  I 
4,r,-3,l>30' 

3,a0,fl25 
13,37,170 

li&6'785 
26,760 


Co/*  Hi. 

1.77,42/217 

2,iy.<)(^ri-ii 

3,8«,Mj179 
3,18,83,739 
3,35,96^666 
BJ4,00,477 
2,84.48,'JSS 
3.38,87,0 1  y 
a,30.47J''i5 
4,tl727,fl:il 
l,0ti,!»8.2l2 
3,Ji4,2,^i.i20 

l,78,32,fi9a 
2.57,92  fvJG 
a. 4142,(1  t^i 
2,<n,04,274 
4,24.05,222 
6,50.yt),glS 
5,35,34,305 

j;ja.;i;i,oi5 
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The  figures  entered  in  the  preceding  Official  Return,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  commerce  of  Bengal  from  1813-14  to  J  832-33,  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  those  originally  published  by  Prinsep.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  his  Tables  exhibited  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  isolated  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and,  as  such,  compre- 
hended not  only  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  the  traffic  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta,  etc.,  with 
the  coast  and  the  other  Presidencies.  In  the  present  return,  the  local 
port  to  port  trade  is  properly  excluded.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  Table  does  not  discriminate  the 
relative  amount  of  gold  and  silver  imported  or  exported  in  each  year, 
nor  do  the  official  documents  at  command  admit  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  items  earlier  than  1846-47;  subsequent  to  which,  the  pro- 
portion runs  as  follows,  for  the  three  Presidencies : — 


1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

ImporU. 

Export*. 

Bieinaliu. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

SemAini. 

£ 
S51,738 
1,048,778 
1,401,748 
1,1()<),6G1 
1,1.^5,310 
l,3:is,:78 
l,3;Jo,l64 

1,1  ai,  136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 
52,829 
64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

+     848,848 
+  1,039,117 
+  1,348,919 
+  1,095,793 
+  1,153,294 
+  1,267,613 
+  1,166,359 
+  1,083,871 

£ 
2,088,183 
924,612 
2,802,755 
2,236,146 
2,656,498 
3,713,280 
5,496,214 
8,770,821 

£ 

710,978 

1,416,376 

2,486,913 

906,374 

539,273 

847,923 

886,424 

1,466,030 

£ 
+1,377,205 
-   491,764 
+    315,842» 
+1,329,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,357 
+4,609,790 
+2,304,791 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814 

23,688,509 

9,260,291 

14,428,218 

The  proportions  of  each  metal  absorbed  by  the  several  divisions  of 


1  [  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  printing  of  this  sheet  enables  me  to  add 
parallel  retoms  for  the  year  1854-55.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  totals  herennto 
subjoined  are  deriyed  from  official  sources;  the  Bengal  return  is  taken  from 
Bonuaud's  *■  Commercial  Annual,'  as  the  formal  statements  relating  to  that  Presidency 
hare  not  yet  been  receive  at  the  India  House : — 


Bengal 

IKT0BT8. 

BXYOBTS. 

VST  IICPOBTS  Ajn>  BXYOBTS. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

£ 

603,154 

194,221 

1,188,913 

£ 

1,072,194 
521,814 
353,654 

£ 

£ 
469,040 
327,593 

Ma<&as    

Bombay  

835,259 

Total 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

38,626 

*  [  The  unimportant  discrepancies  that  may  be  detected  between  the  lower  figures 
of  these  totals  and  those  entered  at  the  end  of  the  Table  in  pa^e  82  and  elsewnere, 
are  explained  to  haye  arisen  from  the  yarying  results  of  working  in  ^oss  and  in 
detail,  and  the  exclusion  of  fractions  of  rupees  and  the  rejection  of  unit  figures,  to 
eonrert  the  rupee  into  sterling  money  at  different  stages  of  the  arithmetical  process.] 
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the  Indian  empire,  during  the  eight  years  in  question,  are  embodied  in 
the  annexed  table : — 


BX1CAXV8. 

OALcrnA. 

Hasbas. 

BOXBAT. 

Gold. 

silver. 

Gold. 

surer. 

Gold. 

SilTBr. 

1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-60 
1860-51 
1851-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 

£ 

£ 
215,630 
362,554 
415,947 
275,643 
317,998 
401,243 
676,361 
481,766 

£ 
+     835,294 
—    620,402 
+     216,097 
+     686,117 
+     696,164 
+  1,654,639 
+  2,342,261 
+  1,166,317 

£ 
27,661 
48,658 
33,173 
66,091 
32,868 
76,069 
49,121 
86,719 

£ 
+    61,469 

—  130,667 

—  649,826 

—  6,291 
+  123,097 
+       6,661 
+  491,368 
+  375,116 

1      £ 

606,757 
628,006 
899,799 
765,169 
802,428 
790,301 
641,887 
616,396 

£ 

490,442 

169,305 

749,671 

760,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,167 

1,776,176 

763,369 

3,046,922 

+  6,874,477 

409,160 

+  269,811 

6,548,732 

7,293,930 

in  appropriate  supplement  to  these  Tables,  and  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  bullion  traffic 
with  India,  I  annex  a  statement  &om  Col.  Sykes*  paper  'On  the 
External  Commerce  of  British  India,'  published  in  the  'Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,'  for  June,  1856,  and  further  brought  up  to 
the  present  date,  which  exhibits  the  relative  values  of  goods  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported  during  the  six  years  from  1849-50 
to  1854-55. 

Ahtraet  of  ImporU  and  ExporU  of  Goods  and  BvlUonfrom  1849-50  to  1854-55.^ 


reart 

ended 

aothApriL 

Total  amotmt 

:lilr 

^S?gSS2"* 

Imported  into 
the  three 

Exeees 
of  Goods 
exported. 

Net  import 
BuSion. 

deducting 
Net  Import 
of  Bullion. 

Bills  drawn 
upon  India 

Final 
teToroflndla 

1849-60 
1850-51 
1851-62 
1862-63 
1853-64 
1864-66 

Total... 

Ayerage 

Thel 

£ 
10,300,000 
11,659,000 
12,240,000 
10,071,000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 

£ 
17,312,000 
18,164,000 
19,879,000 
20,465,000 
19,296,000 
18,298,000 

£ 
7,012,000 
6,606,000 
7,639,000 
10,394,000 
8,173,000 
6,856,000 

£ 
2,426,000 
3,270,000 
4,133,000 
6,776,000 
3,389,000 

38,000 

£ 
4.687,000 
3,336,000 
8,506,000 
4,618,000 
4,748,000 
5,818,000 

£ 
2,936,000 
3,236,000 
2,777,000 
3,317,000 
3,860,000 
3,669,000 

£ 

1,651,000 

99,000 

729,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

2,149,000 

67,734,000 

118,413,000 

45,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,786,000 

6,863,000 

11,289,000 
engal  return  fo 

18,902,000 

r  the  yew  1854-5! 
have  not 

7,618,000 
li  tidcen  from  1 

3,171,000 

Bonnaud'e'OoT 
DdfiromthatPi 

4,441,000 

nmeroial  Annul 
■esidency. 

8,297,000 
il/astheofBda 

1,143,000 
11  papers 

As  the  statements  in  the  above  Table  are  understood  to  have  been 


[  Mr.  Low's  Circulars  fttrnish  ns  with  the  actual  shipments  of  treasure  for  India 
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prepared  ftom  official  CuBtom-House  returns,  they  may  be  accepted 
as  pro-tanto  authentic ;  and  as  the  Goyemment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany adhere  to  the  lughly  primitiye  system  of  levying  duties  upon 
exports,  the  totals  thus  obtained  are  probably  as  trustworthy  as  the 
corresponding  entries  of  imports. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion  in  India,  I  also  append  a  full  return  of  the  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of  railways  in 
course  of  construction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  state- 
ments of  the  several  amounts  actually  expended  in  India— com- 
prising the  sums  repaid  by  the  Government  in  silver  coin  in  return 
for  the  gold  deposited  in  the  treasury  in  Leadenhall  Street — but 
the  difference  between  the  totals  ''  paid  in "  and  ''  re-issued  in  I^g- 
land"  will  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  liability 
amounts  to. 


by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  yessels,  daring  the  yean  1855,  1856,  and 
1857,  amounting  to  the  subjoined  totals  : — 

1856. 
UvrriB  KxireBGH,*  (Jarnuur  to  Deoember).       OmiiB  Pobtb  (ll  months). 

Calcutta Gold      £350        Silver    £2,299,285         Silver  £603,141 

Madras  „       17,789  „  177,173  „  289,014 

Bombay „         1,232  „  2,267,400  „  51,344 

£19,371  £4,743,808  £943,499 

The  mnd  total  shipped  for  the  East  in  1855  was— From  the  United  King- 
dom :  Gold,  £948,272 ;  Silver,  £6,409,889.  Other  Ports :  Gold,  £243,239;  Silver, 
£1,524,240. 

1856. 

Uvinu)  KuroDOJC.  Othbb  Pobtb. 

(including  Dec.  1866). 

Calcutta Gold      £719        SQver    £3,417,091         Silver  £433,303 

Madras „       28,523  „  213,781  „         327,494 

Bombay „         7,906  „  4,748,631  „  163,216 

£37,148  £8,379,503  £924,013 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1856 :  Gold,  £404,749  ; 
Silver,  £12,118,985.    Other  Ports :  Gold,  £74,089 ;  Silver,  £1,989,916. 

1867. 

UjnrxD  Kivasox.  Qtbxb,  poets. 

Calcutta...Gold,  £  36,040    SUver,  £  5,689,015  Gold,  £30,896    Silver,  £ 893,407 

Madras...    „       97,788         „           403,646  „       15,800         „        400,710 

Bombay...    „       80,565         „        5,275,950  „       16,161         „        523,956 

£  164,393  £  11,368,611  £  62,357  £  1,888,073 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom :  Gold,  £269,275 ;  Silver, 
£16,795,232.    Other  Ports :  Gold,  £259,986 ;  Silver,  £3,350,  689. 

■^IThwre  wwreno  sUnDenta  for  either  of  the  three  Freeldendee  in  Jmiuut.  Md  onlj  £Q6.8ri  tor 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  payments  into  the  Company's 
Treasury  on  account  of  Railways  commenced  in  1848-49,  and  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  Indian  subscribers  was  permanently  fixed  at 
Is.  lOd,  per  Company's  rupee.* 

Table  exhibiting  the  sums  paid  into  the  East  India  Company's  lyeasury, 
in  London,  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  ZOth  Sept.,  1856. 


Names  of  CompMilet. 


East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula . 

Madras    

Sind 

Bombay  and  Baroda  . . . . 


CavIUI 
■anctioned. 


£ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

600,000 


Total  paid  in. 


£ 

6,219,733 

2,625,113 

1,926,354 

266,614 

334,611 


Be'lssned 
In  Bngland. 


£ 

3,094,126 
866,263 

1,027,806 
92,480 
68,891 


19,731,000         11,271,325         5,139,566  • 
*  Of  this  total  the  sum  of  £  869,301  has  been  disbursed  as  Interest  on  Capital, 


Another  important  item  bearing  upon  these  details  still  remains 
to  be  noticed — that  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  uncurrent  silver 
coin  received  into  the  mint,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  bullion 


1  [The  rate  of  exchange  thus  permanently  established,  irrespective  of  intrinsic  yalue 
or  any  possible  scheme  of  commercial  ^ar,  has  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  insuring 
that  nearly  all  the  funds  required  for  railways  should  be  raised  in  England  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Indian  subscribers.  The  second  Table  at  page  14  wiU  indicate  the  intrinsic 
yalue  of  the  Company's  rupee,  and  its  details  will  exemplify  how  the  exchangeable 
value  of  that  coin  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  external  influences;  but,  under  ozmnary 
circumstances,  the  par  value  may  be  fairly  taken  at  2s. ;  now,  under  this  permanent 
and  immutable  arrangement,  whatever  the  commercial  rate  of  exchange  might  chance 
to  rule  at,  Indian  contributors  to  their  own  local  railways  had  to  pay  218  company's 
rupees  for  every  £20  share,  or  about  9  per  cent,  more  than  the  nominal  value  of  Uie 
stock,  while  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late, 
by  remitting  the  money  to  England,  the  £20  share  could  be  purchased  for  about  184 
Companv's  rupees,  making  a  total  difference  of  no  less  than  17-  per  cent !  In  a 
similar  degree  have  our  Eastern  speculators  reason  to  complain  of  the  comparative 
rates  of  interest ;  for  while  the  Home  Government  was  undertaking  these  mifiions  of 
railway  debts,  and  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of  profit  at  5,  and  never  less  than 
4  J  per  cent.,  the  Government  of  India  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  its  obedient 
subjects  that  4,  and  even  3^  per  cent.  (28th  October,  1853}  was  quite  as  much  as 
their  money  was  worth  ;  and  the  latter  rate  was  not  to  form  an  ascending  minimum 
like  the  railway  guarantee,  but  a  maximum,  liable,  on  the  contrary,  to  reduction  at 
any  favorable  moment,  after  the  manner  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  5  per  cents,  in 
18*53  and  their  conversion  into  fourSf  the  consentient  holders  of  which  were  startled 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  at  the  former  rate,  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the 
completion  of  this ~ to  use  the  words  of  the  Governor-General— "not  the  less  suc- 
cessful" operation.  To  sum  up  these  contrasts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries ;  which  may  be  justly  tested  by  the  index 
until  lately^afforded  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  each — that  of  India  being  12, 
while  that  of  England  was  5  per  cent.] 
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brought  for  coinage  by  individuals  unconnected  with  the  State  :  ^  the 
one  indicating  the  amount  of  the  old  currency  replaced  by  new  coin, 
the  other  disclosing  the  increase  made  to  the  circulating  medium; 
though  this  latter  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  too  many  varying  in- 
fluences to  be  received  as  any  criterion  of  tho  total  permanently 
available  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  tho  country. 

I  limit  the  present  returns  to  the  rupee  or  standard  currency;' 
commencing  with  those  of  the  year  1833-34,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
entire  period  comprised  in  the  parallel  Table  at  page  81. 

^  [Notwithstanding  his  remark  on  the  subject  at  paffe  41,  Prinsep  omitted  to 
discriminate  in  bis  Table  of  the  Coinages  of  the  Calcutta  Mint  the  separate  amounts 
derived  from  each  source.  In  the  returns  of  the  Provincial  Mints  (page  81)  the 
difference  is  duly  marked.] 

'  [  The  coinaee  of  jrold  may  be  gathered,  from  the  preyious  Tables,  to  have  been 
in  proportion  to  uiat  of  silver : 

In  the  Calcutta  Mint,  from  1801-2    to  1832-33  as  8.18      to  30.19 

„  from  1833-34  to  1864-66  as  1.32      to  41.68 

Madras  from  1833-34  to  1864-66  as    .73      to    6.26 

Bombay  from  1833-34  to  1864-66  as    .007:  to  24. 

No  gold  was  coined  in  the  European  mints  of  the  North- Western  Prorinces.] 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figured  details,  that>  during  the  last 
twenty-two  yean,  the  grand  total  of  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  East 
India  Company's  mints  has  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  71,55,49,286 
^pecs,  or  £  71,554,928 :  towards  this  amount  24, 19, 1 1 ,91 8  rupees  were 
contributed  by  the  old  metal  of  the  worn  or  recalled  currencies ;  and 
47,15,19,671  rupees  constituted  the  proportion  of  bullion  brought  for 
coinage  by  individuals.  It  may  be  instructive  to  test  a  section  of 
these  returns  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  bullion 
trade  of  India,  illustrated  at  page  83.  To  select  the  same  eight  years 
for  which  the  figures  have  been  tabulated  in  that  statement  {i,e, 
1846-7  to  1853-4),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  total  amount  of  silver 
bullion — ^in  excess  of  the  returned  coin — ^minted  at  the  three  Presi- 
dencies, during  the  period,  was  ove^  20  crore  of  rupees,  or  twenty 
millions  sterling;^  while  the  balance  of  silver  bullion  remaining  in 
India,  on  the  traffic  of  the  same  interval,  is  seen  to  amount  to 
14,42,82,180  rupees,  or  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
The  results  of  the  two  returns  are  not  so  directly  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  their  non-accordance  need  cause  surprise,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  five  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  coin  may  not  havo 
been  re-exported  in  that  shape,  in  the  ordinary  course,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  the  Company's  rupee  has  hitherto  supplied  much  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  settle- 
ments. There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  quantity  of  the 
ulver  bullion,  used  for  Mint  purposes,  is  at  this  time  supplied  by  India 
itself — though  it  contributed  not  unimportantly  to  the  local  mints 
up  to  1832-33. '  We  may  fairly,  therefore,  take  the  ebb  and  fiow  of 
bullion,  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  commerce,  as  a  momentary 

1  [Detail  of  Silver  BuUioHj  ever  and  above  the  recalled  eoitif  minted  at  the  three 

Freeideneiee. 
For  the  yiwn  Company's  Bapeea. 

1846-47  1,78,29,673  \ 

l«t5:15 K998      «»28,11,792,  excluding 

Isttfio ::::;;;:::;;::::::::;;:::::::    i,^^)   Bombayfor  1848-49. 

1860-61  2,27,20,336  \ 

1861-62 3,73,66,808  (  , ,  y.  -^  ^. 

1862-63 6,46,13,630  (  AV*»iO|W»i 

1863-64 3,28,26,087; 

Go's  Rs.     20,02,27,663 

Bengal  total   10,68,63,021 

MiSas  total  1,36,78,362 

Bombay  total 7,96,96,280 

Co'sRs.      20,02,27,663—] 

2  [See  Table,  page  81.] 
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index  of  the  amount  of  coin  removed  by  tca-traiflport ;  though  snch  a 
test  would  hy  no  means  demonstrate  either  the  maximum  or  minimun 
of  that  drain  in  exceptional  instances.  The  inland  or  conterminouB 
absorption  of  coined  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fiso'  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  boldest  speculation ;  but,  with  an  existing  frontier  line  ex- 
tending from  Mekran  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  with  the  yarious 
imperfectly  civilized  races  on  our  borders  all  seeking  eagerly  for  the 
precious  metals,  we  may  imagine  that  the  outgoing  in  these  directions 
can  scarcely  be  inconsiderable.  However,  even  admitting  that  India 
temporarily  retains  the  full  14.4  millions  of  the  20  coined  for  her  in 
eight  years,  the  amount  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  excessive,*  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected — while  the  monetary  laws  remain  as  at  present  con- 
stituted— that  the  demand  should  be  proportionately  lessened;  and, 
as  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  undue  absorption  of  bullion 
by  India  at  large,  it  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  observe  that, 
whatever  may  have  constituted  the  attracting  magnet,  or  wherever 
the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  precious  metals  may  have  been, 
in  olden  times ;  there  is  now  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  silver 
should  continue  to  flow  towards  our  Eastern  dominions.  Not  to 
touch  upon  the  obvious  commercial  necessities  of  our  trade  as  of 
late  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  India  has  advanced  con- 
siderably in  material  prosperity :  not  only  is  there  enhanced  security 
of  life  and  property,  together  with  a  manifest  and  natural  in- 
crease of  the  population,  but  the  facilities  of  traffic  and  real  wealth 
have  progressed  with  equal  strides  under  our  rule.  There  is  now 
but  littie  object  in  hoarding,  less  in  secreting;  the  palpable  value 
of  money  is  better  understood ;  and  even  its  conversion  into  ornaments 
has  comparatively  ceased  since  the  introduction  of  the  more  extensively 
alloyed  rupee,  tiie  hardness  of  the  metal  of  which  neither  workers 

*  [  The  population  returns,  though  most  minutely  accurate  for  some  portions  of 
India,  are  but  mere  guess-work  for  otnors.  The  foUowine  is  the  latest  return  I  hare 
been  able  to  obtain  at  the  East  India  House.  This  will  give  for  British  India  a 
return  of  l.l  rupee  per  head  of  increase  to  the  currency  in  eight  years : 

POPULATION  OP  INDIA. 

Under  direct  administration  of  the  GoTcmor-Oreneral  (in- 
cluding the  Panj&b,  Nagpore,  and  Oude)  23,055,972 

Under  Lieut-Governor  of  Bengal  41,212,562 

Under  Lieut-GoTemor  of  North- West  Provinces 83,216,365 

Under  Govemor  of  Madras 22,437,297 

Under  Goremor  of  Bombay 11,109,067 

Total  British  Possessions 131,031,263 

Total  Independent  and  protected  Native  States 48,423,630 

Total  Foreign  States  (French  and  Portuguese) 517,149 

Total       179,972,042—] 
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nor  wearers  approve.  Equally  have  the  advantages  of  direct  money 
payments  reached  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  for  not  only,  as 
has  been  remarked,^  do  the  landholders  no  longer  pay  the  Government 
demand  in  kind,  bnt,  more  important  still,  the  adherence  to  that 
primitive  mode  of  liquidation  has  been  generally  discontinued  among 
the  village  communities  in  their  internal  apportionment  of  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  re-introduction  of  a  gold  coinage,  that  I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  A  metal  that  must  be  expected  pro- 
gressively to  fall  in  value — ^whatever  the  immediate  needs  of  Europe 
may  seem  to  evidence  to  the  contrary — ^is  not  calculated  to  be  favor- 
ably received  by  the  people  of  India,  especially  as  its  market  rate 
has  already  been  sensibly  affected  in  that  country  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries of  Australia. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  much  of  the 
threatened  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  well-devised  scheme  for  a 
paper  currency,  to  consist  of  Government  Notes  duly  notified  as  legal 
tenders,  and  definitively  recognised  as  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
State  revenue ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  there  must  be  no  reservation  of 
''until  further  orders,"  as  in  the  Gold  Proclamation  of  1841;  nor 
must  there  be  permitted  to  exist  a  possibility  of  any  future  Adminis- 
tration reducing  the  One  Hundred  Eupee  Note  into  one  of  the  current 
value  of  eighty,'  as  was  effected,  in  regard  to  all  the  securities  involved, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  old  five  per  cent,  stock.  Possibly  few 
nations  could  be  met  with,  better  prepared  than  the  people  of 
India,  to  accept  a  sound  and  carefully  elaborated  plan  for  a  repre- 
sentative currency.  As  contrasted  with  their  conventional  morality, 
whether  religious  or  social,  their  commercial  faith  and  probity  stand 
out  in  prominent  relief.  What  they  respect  among  themselves,  they 
revere  in  their  rulers ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  awkward  incidents  in  the 
history  of  British  India,  the  English  name  still  stands  exalted  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  who  have  concerned  themselves  less  about 

»  [Col.  Sykes,  suprd  eii.,  p.  84.1 

^  [The  Goyernment  orders  of  1853-54  directly  affected  the  interest  alone  of  the 
fandi  assailed— reducing  it  from  5  to  4  per  cent.— the  selling  price  of  the  securities 
remaining  little  below  par ;  but  the  opening  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1855  depre- 
ciated the  market  value  of  the  principal  of  the  converted  stock,  in  proportion  to  the 
relatively  enhanced  rate  of  interest  offered  under  the  new  loan.  In  the  one  case, 
the  pubUc  naturally  inferred  that  the  Government  wajs  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
justified— by  knowledge  inaccessible  to  the  non-official  world  — in  the  reduction 
enforced ;  a  feeling  that  was  still  further  confirmed  bj  the  distinctive  proclamation  of 
the  closing  of  all  open  4  per  cent,  loans,  and  the  invitation  of  subscriptions  at  3^  per 
cent.  In  the  second  instance,  those  who  had  relied  upon  the  equity,  superior  inlbr- 
mation,  or  prescience  of  the  Government,  discovered  their  error.] 
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the  acta  and  policy  of  the  Central  Gk>yeniment,  than  the  immediate 
mle  of  the  high-principled  gentlemen  whom  this  country  has  ordinarily 
sent  to  administer  in  detail  the  local  sections  of  onr  Eastern  empire. 
In  similar  relative  d^;ree  to  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
does  their  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  banking  and  exchange 
strike  oar  European  perceptions;  so  that,  whether  under  the  aspect 
of  confidence  in  our  probity,  or  comprehension  of  our  measures,  the 
Indian  public  may  be  said  to  be  fahj  prepared  to  welcome  an  im- 
proved and  enlarged  system  of  state  finance.  But,  as  I  desire  to 
confine  myself  to  the  record  of  facts,  and  ordinarily  abstain  fi:om 
speculation  or  argument,  I  bring  these  observations  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  close. — ^E.T.] 


[As  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables  are  now  definitively  associated  with  his 
Numismatic  Essays,  it  will  be  expedient  to  amplify  the  former  by  any 
information  regarding  Indian  coinage  equivalents  or  monetary  values 
that  may  chance  to  be  readily  accessible;  I  therefore  append  a  few 
notes  on  these  subjects,  extracted  from  that  admirable  work,  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot's  *  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.' ^ 

""DuuBSXf   fCj^J  ^vi^jl  damri Damree  is  commonly  known  as  a 

nominal  coin,  equal  to  3|  or  3|  Dams;  or  between  2  and  3  Gundaa — so  that  a 
Dumfee  varies  from  8  to  12  Cowrees,  according  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  money-changers.  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  from  the  '  Dewan  Pusund'  a  table 
showing  tiie  value  of  Dumrees  and  Dams : — 


1  Dumree, 

2  Dumrees, 

3  Dumrees, 

4  Dumrees, 

5  Dumrees, 

6  Dumrees, 

7  Dumrees, 

8  Dumrees, 

9  Dumrees, 

10  Dumrees, 

11  Dumrees, 

12  Dumrees, 
18  Dumrees, 
14  Dumrees, 


3i 


25 
28 


40 
44 


dams, 
dams, 


9}    dams. 


1     chhudam. 


12^    dams,  1    adhela. 

15      dams. 

18|    dams,  f  puesa. 

dams. 

dams,  1    puesa. 

dams. 

31^    dams,  IJ  puesa. 

34 1    dams. 
.    37}    dams,  1|  puesa. 

dams. 

dams,  If  puesa. 


1  (To  those  who  are  curious  in  the  science  of  nambers  and  would  study  the 
^gressiye  arrangement  of  popular  totals,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
iborate  article,  ^Chaur&si,'  p.  151.] 
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16  Dumrees,      ...        47      dams. 

16  Dumreefl,      50      dams, 1    tuka. 

The  table  is  given  with  some  slight  Tariations  in  the  '  Zoobdutu-l-Quwaneen/ 
but  in  neither  are  the  smaller  fractional  amounts  given  with  correctness. 

''Dam,    /*>«>^    ^l«l  d&m The  Dam   in   the   Ayeen-i-Akberee,  and  in 

most  Revenue  accounts,  is  considered  to  be  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee ;  but  to  the 
common  people  it  is  known  as  the  50th  part  of  a  Tuka :  25  therefore  go  to  a  Pysa, 
and  12|  to  an  Adhela. 

^'Chhudam,     a1j^^»^     ^^i«|     chhad&m Literally,  six  dams;  equal 

to  two  dumrees.  The  proper  amount  is  six  and  a  quarter  dams,  but  by  abbreviation 
it  is  called  Chhudam. 

"  GuNDA,    2f  jc.r     H^  gand& Like  the  Dam,  the  Gunda  of  account 

and  the  Gunda  of  practice  do  not  coincide.  Gundas  of  account  are  but  little  used 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  except  in  Ben&res  and  the  Dehra  Doon,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  former  subjection  to  Oudh,  the  Nuzur&na  accounts  of  Bohilcund 
m  frequently  drawn  out  in  Gundas.  This  Gunda  is  the  20th  part  of  an  Anna. 
The  Gunda  known  to  the  common  people  is  not  of  stable  amount ;  sometimes  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  even  six,  go  to  a  pucka  Dumree,  or  Chhudam, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  money  dealers,  or  the  state  of  the  market.  Not- 
withstanding this  variable  amount,  as  a  Gunda  is  equivalent  to  four  Cowrees, 
<  to  count  by  Gundas,'  signifies  to  count  by  fours,  or  by  the  quartemary  scale,  to 
which  the  natives  are  very  partial ;— in  the  same  way  as  to  count  by  gahees,  or 
punjas,  IB  to  count  by  fives,  or  by  the  quinary  scale.  As  four  Cowrees  make  one 
Gunda,  so  do  twenty  Gundas  make  one  Pun,  and  sixteen  Puns  make  one  Kuh&wun. 
But  there  are  grades  of  monetary  value  even  below  that  of  Cowree;  for  the 
Hindis  seem  as  fond  of  dealing  with  these  infinitesimal  quantities,  as  they  are 
with  the  higher  numbers,  as  exemplified  in  the  article  Crore.  Thus  3  Grant,  or  4 
Eak,  or  5  But,  or  9  Dunt,  or  27  Jou,  or  32  Dar,  or  80  Til,  or  800  Suno  are  each  equi- 
valent  to  one  Cowree.  These  are  not  in  practical  use  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
but  are  entered  in  several  account  books,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  employed  in 
the  Bazar  translations  of  Cuttack  and  parts  of  Bengal.  See  Rushton's  *  Gazetteer,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  182,  1841.  The  Cowree  shell,  the  Cypnea  Moneta,  has  been  subject  to 
strange  diminution  of  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  commerce,  by  which 
their  worth  has  been  depressed  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1740,  a  rupee 
exchanged  for  2,400  Cowrees ;  in  1756,  for  2,560  Cowrees;  and  at  this  time  as  many 
as  6,500  Cowrees  may  be  obtained  for  the  rupee.  Cowree  in  Persian  is  translated 
by  Khur-mohra,  litendly,  a  < jackass's'  or  'mule's'  shell;  because  mules  are  orna- 
mented in  that  country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Gosain's  bullock  Is  in  this 
country.  In  Arabic  it  is  known  by  Wuda,  which  Ibn  Batuta  says  is  carried 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Maldive  Islands  to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cypnea  Moneta  is  meant.   The  Kamoos  adds 

suspended  firom  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  as  it 

[  the  neck  shell  is  split  or  broken.   Among  European 
nations,  excepting  the  English,  these  shells  are  known  by  the  name  of  Porceli, 


^j^\  ^di\  jUju  that  it  is  i 
is  in  India  to  this  day,^  provided  t1 


1  p<  Gunda  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  knotted  string  which  is  suspended  round 
a  chim's  neck  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  not,  apparently,  because  it  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Cowree  Amulet."  J 
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Porccllain,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence  we  have  the  Chinese  porcelain, 
of  which  the  glaze,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cowrec. 

''CaoRE,  Jfji^  I|k4l^  karor  .  .  .  .  Ten  millions.  The  names  of  the  higher 
numbers  are  thus  given  in  the  '  Zoobdut-ool-Quwaneen.'  100  Crore  ^  1  Unib; 
100  Urub«:l  K,hurub;  100  K,hurub  =  1  Neel;  100  Neel  =1  Pudum;  100 
Pudum  »  1  Sank,h;  100  Sunk,h  «:  1  Uld;  100  Uld  »  1  Unk;  100  Unk  »  1 
Pudha."] 
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BRITISH  INDIAN 
WEIGHTS      AND      MEASURES, 


The  system  of  Weights  established  by  Begalation  VII.  of  1833, 
is  founded  on  the  same  unit  as  the  rupee  of  the  equalized  monetary 
system  of  British  India,  it  having  been  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Famikhabdd  rupee,  already  yery  generally 
used  throughout  Upper  and  Western  India,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Ser  and  Man,  could  be  substituted  for  the  sikka  weight  of  Bengal 
by  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  hardly 
perceptible  in  commercial  dealings.  Other  palpable  advantages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  weight  were  pointed  out,*  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  three  following : — 

1.  That  the  man  formed  from  the  modified  weight  would  be 
precisely  equal  to  one  hundred  English  troy  pounds ;  and 

2.  That  thirty-five  sers  would  also  be  precisely  equal  to  seventy- 
two  pounds  avoirdupois : — thus  establishing  a  simple  connection  void 
of  fractions,  between  the  two  English  metrical  scales  and  that  of 
India. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  new  unit  nearly  accorded  with  the  average 
weight  of  many  of  the  native  tol4s  sent  home  for  examination  at  the 
London  mint,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors ;  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Akbar,  deduced  from  the  weight  of  many  coins  of 
that  emperor.  , 

We  shall  begin  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian  coins,  by  setting  forth  in  the  first  instance  the  present 
legal  system,  and  afterwards  providing  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  many  other  weights  prevailing  throughout  the  Company's 
provinces,  with  comparative  tables  for  the  conversion  of  one  denomi- 
nation into  the  other. 

The  unit  of  the  British  Indian  ponderary  system  is  called  the 
tola.     It  weighs  180  grains  English  troy  weight.    From  it  upwards 

^  Vid€  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  tbe  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  * 
for  October,  1832,  vol.  i.,  p.  445. 


Man. 

Panseri.! 

Ser.« 

Chhat&k.s 

ToU.* 

MftBlia.'' 

Batt.« 

1 

8 

40 

640 

3200 

38400 

307200 

1 

5 

80 

400 

4800 

38400 

1 

16 

80 

960 

7680 

1 

6 
1 

60 

12 

1 

480 

96 

8 

1 
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are  deriyed  the  hoavy  weights,  viz.: — Chhatdk,  Ser,  and  Man  (or 
Hannd);  and,  by  its  subdivisions,  the  small  or  jeweller's  weights, 
called  M^shas,  Ratfs,  and  Dh4ns. 

The  following  scheme  comprehends  both  of  these  in  one  series : — 

1228800 

153600 

30720 

1920 

384 

32 

4 

The  man  (or  that  weight  to  which  it  closely  accords  in  value,  and 
to  which  it  is  legally  equivalent  in  the  new  scale)  has  been  hitherto 
better  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  ^  b4zar  maund,'  but 
upon  its  general  adoption,  under  Eegulation  YII.  of  1833,  for  all 
transactions  of  the  British  Government,  it  should  be  denominated  the 
British  Maund  (in  Hindf,  Angrezi  Ifan\  to  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  all  other  weights  in  use  throughout  tiie  country.^ 

The  Panserf  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  five-ser  weight,  and  there- 
fore  should  not  form  an  integrant  point  of  the  scale ;  but,  as  its  use  is 
very  general,  it  has  been  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

The  Ser  being  the  conunonest  weight  in  use  in  the  retail  business 
of  the  bazars  in  India,  and  being  liable,  according  to  the  pernicious 
system  hitherto  prevalent,  to  vary  in  weight  for  every  article  sold  as 
well  as  for  every  market,  is  generally  referred  to  the  common  unit  in 
native  mercantile  dealings,  as,  "the  ser  of  so  many  tolas,"  (or  sikkas, 
ban's,  takds,  etc.).     The  standard  or  bazdr  ser  being  always  80  tolas. 

The  chhatak  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  the  gross  wci^ts,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  halves  and  quarters  (caUed  in  Bengali,  laehcha) 
thus  marking  the  line  between  the  two  series,  which  are  otherwise 
connected  by  the  relation  of  the  ser,  etc.  to  the  tola. 

The  tola  is  chiefly  used  in  the  weighing  of  the  precious  metals  and 

»  Fatueri,  (jr;-***iJ  from  -stU    or  -^  ,  'qU'  "fire,"  and^.^  "a«r." 

»  Ser,  ^(K  ^^*  (Shakespear  %Z^  ,  jIT"  • 

s  Chhatdk,  *i1*lk  from  s.  ^j  "six,"  and  ^W  "a  mark." 

«  JRati,  8.  Tftfj  T^fl"  >  L5^J  J  TfWW.  '  mtin,  VW  'grain,  rico.* 

B  In  the  same  way  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Farrukh&bad  mpce  (when  the  sikk& 

mpee  is  abolished,  and  an  English  device  adopted),  may  be  called  'Uhc  British 

rupee,"  and  in  the  native  languages  Rhpya  Jugrezi, 


nswsaxBB,  assatsrs^  and  tbot  wbiohts. 
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coin ;  all  bullion  at  the  mints  is  received  in  this  denomination^  and  the 
tables  of  bullion  produce  (as  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages)  are  calculated 
per  100  tolds.  It  is  also  usual  at  the  mints  to  make  the  subdivisions 
of  the  toU  into  dnds  (sixteenths)  and  p4'fs,  in  lieu  of  m&shas  and  ratfs. 
Mdshas,  ratfs,  and  dhdns,  are  used  chiefly  by  native  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  native  evaluation  by  assay 
of  the  precious  metals ;  thus,  '  10  mishas  fine '  signifies  10-12ths  pure, 
and  corresponds  to  '  lOoz.  touch'  of  the  English  assay  report  of 
silver.  There  is  a  closer  accordance  with  the  English  gold  assay 
sc^e,  inasmuch  as  the  96  ratfs  in  a  tola  exactly  represent  the  96  carat 
grains  in  the  gold  assay  pound,  and  the  dh&n,  the  quarter-grain.  As 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convert  the  assay  report  from  one  denomi- 
nation into  the  other/  tJie  following  comparative  table  is  here  inserted. 

Table  of  the  Carregpandenee  of  EnglUh  and  Indian  Assay  Weights. 


SVeLISK  ABBXT. 

KIITDU 

XVOLIBX  ABBAT. 

nrOLXBH  ABBAT. 

ISBAT  VOB 

HIVDU 

EIVDU 

SOTer. 

Gold. 

MRALS. 

surer. 

Gold. 

surer. 

GoM. 

TOQOh. 

Toaoh. 

Fine. 

TOaeir. 

TOnoh. 

Fine. 

TDooh. 

Toofih. 

Pine. 

OS.  dwU. 

et.gn. 

msh.  nt. 

OB.  dwta. 

efc.  ^ra. 

mBh.  nt. 

OB,  dwta. 

et.  grs. 

msh.  mt. 

12     0 

24     0 

12     0 

11     0 

22     0 

11     0 

10     0 

20     0 

10     0 

11   17§ 

23     3 

11    7 

10  17J 

21     3 

10     7 

9  17J 

19     3 

9    7 

11  15 

23     2 

11    6 

10  15 

21     2 

10     6 

9  15 

19     2 

9    6 

11  12§ 

23     1 

11    5 

10  12} 

21     1 

10     5 

9  12} 

19     1 

9    5 

11  10 

23    0 

11     4 

10  10 

21     0 

10    4 

9  10 

19     0 

9    4 

11    7i 

22     3 

11     3 

10    7i 

20     3 

10    3 

9    7* 

18     3 

9    3 

11    5 

22     2 

11     2 

10    5 

20     2 

10     2 

9    5 

18     2 

9    2 

11    2| 

22     1 

11     1 

10    2} 

20     1 

10     1 

9    2| 

18     1 

9     1 

(To  find  the  corresponding  decimal  assay,  see  the  tables  in  pages  10,  11.  The 
English  assay  report  is  generally  *  so  mnch  worse  (or  better) '  than  standard,  bat  the 
touch  is  easily  known  therefrom,  the  standard  being  11  oz.  for  silver  and  22  carats  for 
gold;  or  11  m&shas,  Hindik  reckoning.) 

The  correspondence  of  the  Indian  system  of  weights  with  the 
troy  weight  of  England^  and  with  the  '  systeme  m^tricale'  of  France, 
may  be  best  shown  by  a  table.  The  coincidence  of  the  former  is 
perfect :  in  the  latter,  tiiie  m4sha  nearly  accords  with  the  gramme,  and 
the  ser  with  the  kilogramme. 


BsrrxsE  xvsxAV  wBiaatB. 

VK^vsK  noT  wnaHXB. 

naVOK  WBI6MTB. 

One  Man 

Iba.       OB.  dwtB.  gra. 
«  100       0       0       0 
=       2600 
»      0      1     17     12 
»      0      0      7     12 
»      0      0      0    15 
=      000   1.875 

==    85^20082 
»        933.005 
»          58.310 
»          11.662 
«            0.972 
»            0.122 

One  Ser  

One  Chhatftk  

OneTol& 

OneM&sha 

One  Bats 

^  Especially  in  the  translation  of  Regolations  concerning  the  mints,  the  English 
expressions  being  nninteUigible  without  explanation. 
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For  the  conyersion  of  English  troy  weights  into  those  of  India,  the 
following  scale  will  suffice,  since  the  simplicity  of  their  relation  renders 
a  more  detailed  table  unnecessary. 


Lb.  Troy. 

1 


Oi. 

12 
1 


Jhrt. 

240 

20 

1 


GnUn. 

5760 

480 

24 

1 


ToUs  BaA  DeeimalB. 
32.000 
2.6666  etc. 
0.1333  etc. 
0.0055  etc. 


The  accordance  of  the  tnan  weight  with  the  lOOlbs.  troy  of  Enghmd 
affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  its  relatiye  value  in  the  standards 
of  other  countries  employed  in  weighing  the  precious  metals,  since 
tables  of  the  latter  are  generally  expressed  in  lbs.  troy.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  valuations  for  the  principal  weights  of  Europe,  etc. 
extracted  from  Kelly's  *  Cambist,'  p.  222.  The  weights  in  troy  grains 
have  been  converted  into  tol&s  by  dividing  them  by  180. 

Tabl^  of  Comparison  of  the  Told  and  Man  with  the  Gold  and  Silver,  or 
Troy,  weights  of  other  countries. 


pitAci  AVB  Dnroxnrixzoir. 


Albppo Metical 

Basra  Miacal 

Gatslo  Rottolo 

Calicut  MiBcal 

China Tael 

CoNBTANTiNOPLB...  Chequee  

Damascus Omice  

DsmcABx Mark    

England Pomid  

Fbanob    Kilogramme 

Germany Cologne  mark 

HOLL.VND Mark 

Italy    Florence  and  Leghorn  libra 

MooHA Vakla   

Pbou Tical 

Pkrsia Dirham 

PoKTuoAL Mark    

Prussia   Mark    

Bomb    libbra 

Russia Pound  

Spain  Mark    , 

Vrniob Mark    , 

YizNNA Mark    


Weight  of  A 
•Ingle  Ih,  nark. 


0.406 

0.450 

36.965 

0.383 

3.221 

27.538 

2.600 

20.183 

32.000 

85.746 

20.044 

21.100 

29.111 

2.666 

1.138 

0.839 

19.676 

20.050 

29.077 

36.102 

19.726 

20.452 

24.072 


Number  equal 

to  1  man.  or  100 

fts.  roy. 


7890.410 

8000.000 

86.564 

8347.826 

993.446 

116.199 

1252.173 

168.646 

100.000 

37.320 

159.646 

151.668 

109.923 

1206.020 

2427.307 

3812.297 

162.642 

159.600 

110.049 

91.161 

162.230 

156.457 

132.933 


The  principal  dealings  in  bullion  being  with  England,  where  it  is 
weighed  by  the  pound  troy,  while  in  India  it  is  received  by  the 
tol&,  a  simple  table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  these  two  weights 
(without  regard  to  mans  and  sers)  may  be  useful:  it  needs  no 
explanation. 


MFTUAL    CONVERSION    OF  TOLAS   AND   POUNDS  TROY. 
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Table /or  the  mutual  conversion  of  Tolds  and  Founds  Troy, 


Tolas  into  Pottitdb  Tsot  and  Dxcxicaxs. 

TXOT  POUVDS  into  TOLAB. 

ToUs. 

Poands. 

ToUs. 

Fonods. 

Founds. 

l\>Ua. 

Pounds. 

TolAs. 

1000 

31.2500 

550 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

65 

1760 

990 

80.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

3168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

51 

1632 

950 

29.6875 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

14.6875 

92 

2944 

47 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

440 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4375 

88 

2816 

43 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

850 

26.5625 

400 

12.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

12.1875 

84 

2688 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5625 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2500 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9375 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2528 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.3125 

78 

2496 

33 

1056 

770 

24.0625 

320 

10.0000 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

750 

23.4375 

300 

9.3750 

75 

2400 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

780 

22.8125 

280 

8.7500 

73 

2336 

28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

680 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2176 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

660 

20.6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

672 

G50 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

64 

2048 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0625 

160 

5.0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4.6875 

60 

1920 

15 

480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

59 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

570 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

384 

560 

17.5000 

100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

11 

352 

To  convert  the  deeimah  of  a  lb.  into  ounces  and  dwis.,  and  vice  yersd. 

12  oz.  =  1.000         6  02.  =»  0.500         20  dwt.  =  0.083         9  dwt.  =  0.037 

.029 
.020 
.012 
.008 
.004 
1  ounce  troy  »  2.667  tol&s,  or  2  tol6s  8  m&shas. 
7}  dwts.  „     =»  1  tol&,  and  1  dwt.  «  1.33  tol&. 


11 

.916 

5 

10 

.833 

4 

9 

.750 

3 

8 

.666 

2 

7 

.583 

1 

.416 

18 

.833 

16 

.250 

14 

.166 

12 

.083 

10 

.075 

7 

.066 

5 

.058 

3 

.051 

2 

.041 

1 
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The  same  degree  of  correspondence  cannot  be  expected  between  the 
Indian  weights  and  the  avoirdupois  weights  of  England ;  but,  as  the 
latter  are  employed  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  excepting 
those  of  bullion  and  some  other  trifling  articles,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  tables  for  their  conversion  at  greater  length.  In  these,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  system  of  expressing  fractions  in  decimals  has 
been  preferred,  from  the  very  great  facility  it  affords  in  taking  out 
the  equivalents  of  quantities  to  which  the  tables  do  not  extend. 
Decimal  numeration  is  too  well  understood  in  the  present  day  to 
require  explanation,  but  one  example  may  be  advantageously  given  as 
applying  to  all  the  tables  hereafter  constructed  on  the  same  principle : 

Required  the  equivalent  of  57,353  mans,  35  sere,  6  ehhatdks,  in 
avoirdupois  pounds. 

Taking  the  numbers  opposite  to  57,  35,  and  30  respectively,  and  removing  the 
decimal  point, — in  the  first  three  places,  to  the  right  hand ; — ^in  the  second,  one 
place  to  the  right ; — and  in  the  third,  one  place  to  the  left,  we  have 
57,000  mans  »  4690286. 
350  «      38800. 

8  »         246.857 

37  8er8    «  76.114 

6chhat8.«  .771 


lbs.  4719409.742  »  12  ounces  nearly. 

Since  35  sers  are  exactly  equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  accurate  rules  for  their  mutual  conversion,  will  be 
found  equally  convenient  with  the  table. 

Bulb  I. — To  convert  Indian  weight  into  avoirdupois  weight. 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  sers  by  72,  and  divide  by  35:  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  av. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  mans  by  36,  and  divide  by  49 :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  cwt.  av. 

Bulk  II. — Th  convert  avoirdupois  weight  into  Indian  weight, 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  lbs.  av.  by  35,  and  divide  by  72;  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  sers. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  cwts.  by  49,  and  divide  by  36  :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  mans,  or  maunds.' 

One  ton  »  27.222  mans,  or  27^  mans  nearly. 
One  man  «-  82f  lbs.  av.  exactly. 

>  For  facility  of  recollection  this  role  may  be  expressed  in  arUhmetiedl  poetry  thus : 

Of  one  hundred  weight  should  you  incline 

A  sum  in  Indian  numt  to  fix ; — 
First  multiply  by  forty-nine. 

And  then  divide  by  thirty-six. 
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Table /or  eonverting  New  Bomt  Mans  (or  Mounds),  Sers,  and 
Chhatdks,  into  Avoirdupois  Pounds,  and  Decimals. 


Yalne  of  oi.  and 

Maiu. 

Foonds,  Arolr. 

VMS. 

FOtinds,  ATolr. 

Sen. 

Poondfl.  A7. 

sa?<i-n,r- 

oc. 

deo. 

100 

8228.571 

66 

4525.714 

sen  40 

82.286 

16  » 

1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443.429 

39 

80.228 

15J 

.9687 

98 

8064.000 

53 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 

52 

4278.857 

87 

76.114 

14i 

.9063 

96 

7899.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

.8760 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

13i 

.8438 

94 

7734.867 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8126 

93 

7652.571 

48 

3949.715 

33 

67.886 

12J 

.7813 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867  429 

32 

65.829 

12 

.7500 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 

11* 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702.857 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6875 

89 

7323.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

10* 

.6563 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3638.286 

28 

57.600 

10 

.6260 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

H 

.5938 

86 

7076.571 

41 

3373.715 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5625 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 

8i 

.6313 

84 

6912.000 

^9 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.5000 

83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 

74 

.4688 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4375 

81 

6665.143 

36 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

H 

.4063 

80 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 

54 

.3438 

78 

6418.286 

33 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

6 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633.143 

17 

34.971 

4 

.2813 

76 

6253.714  • 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32.914 

4 

.2500 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

30.857 

34 

.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 

24 

.1563 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2139.429 

11 

22.628 

1* 

.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

2057.143 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15dn.. 

^.0686 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

18 

.0508 

66 

5430.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

6348.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0430 

64 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

4 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

3 

6.171 

9 

.0351 

62 

5101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1316.573 

1 

2.067 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234.287 

Oiiiuit.8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

59 

4854  857 

14 

1152.000 

4 

0.514 

5 

.0194 

58 

4772.672 

13 

1069.715 

3 

0.386 

4 

.0166 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.430 

2 

0.257 

3 

.0117 

56 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 

(The  last  column  seryes  for  the  conversion  of  the  decimals  of  a  pound  avoirdupois 
into  ounces  and  drams.    It  will  be  found  useful  also  with  the  two  following  Tables.) 
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Table /or  the  eanversion  of  Mans  {or  Mdunda)  into  Tons,  Hund/red- 
weighU,  and  Pounds. 


Han: 

Vmis. 

Tons. 

ewto.   ita. 

100000 

3673   9   43.00 

100 

3 

13   62.67 

10000 

367   6  106.10 

90 

3 

6   13.72 

9000 

830  12   27.39 

80 

2 

18   86.86 

8000 

293  17   61.68 

70 

2 

11   48.00 

7000 

267   2   96.97 

60 

2 

4    9.14 

6000 

220   8   18.26 

60 

1 

16   82.29 

6000 

183  13   62.66 

40 

1 

9   43.43 

4000 

146  18   86.84 

80 

1 

2    4.67 

3000 

110   4    9.13 

20 

0 

14   77.71 

2000 

73   9   43.42 

10 

0 

7   88.86 

1000 

36  14   77.71 

9 

0 

6   68.67 

900 

33   1   26.13 

8 

0 

6   98.28 

800 

29   7   84.66 

7 

0 

6   16.00 

700 

26  14   31.99 

6 

0 

4   42.11 

600 

22   0   91.42 

6 

0 

3   76.42 

600 

18   7   38.86 

4 

0 

2  106.14 

400 

14  13   98.28 

3 

0 

2   21.66 

300 

11   0   46.71 

2 

0 

1   62.67 

200 

7   6  106.14 

1 

0 

0   82.28 

Table /or  eonverting  Avoirdupois  wsights  into  British  Indian  weights. 


Tons. 

bJ^T.SU. 

Owtt. 

Vans  or 
BAi&rMMmds. 

Um. 

B«£ssj;u. 

mns.   nr. 

chhat. 

mns.  ar. 

ohhM. 

mna.  nr.  abhat. 

100 

2722  10 

10 

19 

26  34 

7| 

100 

1   8   9f 

90 

2460   1 

9 

18 

24  20 

0 

90 

1   8  12| 

80 

2177  32 

8 

17 

23   6 

9 

80 

0  38  14| 

70 

1906  23 

7 

16 

21  31 

2 

70 

0  34   0 

60 

1633  14 

6 

16 

20  16 

lOj 

60 

0  29  2} 
0  24   4| 

60 

1361   6 

6 

14 

19   2 

32 

60 

40 

1088  36 

4 

13 

17  27 

12w 

40 

0  19   7 

30 

816  27 

3 

12 

16  13 

6 

30 

0  14  H 

20 

644  18 

2 

11 

14  38 

1*1 

20 

0  9  iii 

0   4  13$ 

10 

272   9 

1 

10 

13  24 

0 

10 

9 

246   0 

2i 

12  10 

9 

0   4   6 

8 

217  31 

4 

10  36 

9 

8 

0   3  14i 

7 

190  22 

^i 

9  21 

^ 

7 

0    3    6; 

6 

163  13 

7 

8   6 

lOl 

6 

0   2  H 

6 

136   4 

Bi 

6  32 

3 

6 

0   2   7 

4 

108  36 

10 

6  17 

12 

4 

0   1  16i 

3 

81  26 

iij 

4   3 

6% 

3 

0   1   7} 

2 

64  17 

13 

2 

2  28 

14| 
7} 

2 

0    0   16; 

1 

27   8 

iH 

1 

1  14 

1 

0   0   7| 
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The  British  Indian  system  of  weights  having  heen  ordered  by  Eegu- 
lation  YII.  of  1833,  to  supersede  the  bazar  weights  previously  used, 
(of  which  the  unit  was  the  old  Murshid&bdd  rupee  weight  of  179.666 
troy  grains,  called  the  sikka  weight),  in  all  Government  transactions, 
a  corresponding  adjustment  was  made  of  all  the  weights  in  use  at  the 
several  Government  offices  of  the  metropolis — the  custom-house,  the 
mint,  the  treasury,  the  bank,  and  the  police ;  and  sots  of  standard  ser 
and  tola  weights  of  brass  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  the  mint  for 
distribution  to  all  the  collectors'  offices  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

The  Regulation  in  question  expressly  avoided  enforcing  the  change 
by  any  penal  enactment,  trusting  that  the  sense  of  public  convenience 
would  quickly  ensure  its  substitution  for  the  irregular  system  now  pre- 
valent ;  and  directing  only  liiat  the  verification  and  adjustment  of  all 
weights  at  the  Calcutta  and  S&gar  assay  offices,  should  be  made  for 
the  future  in  accordance  with  the  new  scale. 

In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  commerce,  the  difference  between  the 
i)4z4r  weights  and  the  new  weights  is  not  recognizable :  indeed  the 
error  of  single  large  weights  is  generally  found  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  modification  now  introduced :  no  inconvenience  therefore  remaios 
from  the  still  general  use  of  the  old  bdzar  weights,  while  the  principal 
European  mercantile  establishments  of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  bullion  merchants,  have  already  had  their  weights  adjusted  to 
the  new  system. 

Where  it  may  be  required,  however,  to  know  the  precise  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  system,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following 
table.  The  new  tnan  will  be  seen  to  be  one  chhatak  and  a  quarter, 
nearly,  heavier  than  the  old  bazar  man :  which  would  induce  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  articles  to  the  trifliog  extent  of  one-fifth  per 
cent,  or  three  ands  in  a  hundred  rupees. 

Table  for  the  mutual  eanversion  of  7hld$  and  old   Sikkd    Weight 

of  Bengal. 


Old  SlkkA  Weight  Into  ToUa. 

TOUa  Into  BIkkA  Weight. 

^^eS? 

Tolte. 

^^Vg%* 

TbUa. 

ToUU. 

^«is* 

TollU. 

OM  8ikk& 
Weight. 

3200 
1600 
1500 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 

3194.060 
1597.030 
1497.216 
1397.401 
1297.687 
1197.772 
1097.958 
998.144 
898.329 

800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
1&I1& 

798.516 
698.700 
598.886 
499.072 
399.257 
299.443 
199.628 
99.814 
0.062 

3200 
1600 
1500 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 

3205.948 
1602.974 
1502.789 
1402.604 
1302.419 
1202.220 
1102.044 
1001.859 
901.673 

800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
I  m&sba. 

801.487 
701.301 
601.116 
600.929 
400.734 
300.657 
200.371 
100.185 
0.084 
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This  table  will  answer  equally  well  for  the  conyersion  of  old  bdzar 
mans  or  sers  into  new  mans  and  sers,  the  ratio  being  the  same, 
namely,  as  180:  179.666. 

FACTOBT  WSieHTS. 

There  is  another  species  of  weight  employed  in  some  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  Calcutta  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expel  before 
uniformity  can  be  established.  This  is  the  system  of  factory  weights 
originally  used  by  '  the  English  factory  at  Bengal/  and  now  generally 
retained  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Government,  although 
long  since  superseded  in  their  customs  and  reyenue  business  by  the 
hkzir  weights.  , 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  1787  to  save  calculation 
in  the  home  remittances  of  produce,  three  factory  mans  being  almost 
exactly  equal  to  two  hundred- weight  avoirdupois. 

A  moment's  inspection  of  the  Calcutta  price-current  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  great  inconvenience  which  the  retention  of  the  two- 
fold system  must  cause.  Some  articles  are  quoted  at '  akkk  rupees  per 
hkzki  man/  others  at  '  akki  rupees  per  factory  man/  and  others 
again  at  '  current  rupees  per  feustory  man/  the  current  rupee  being 
an  imaginary  money,  of  which  1 16  are  assumed  as  equal  to  100  sikkds  ? 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  the  same  article  is  often  estimated  in  a 
different  scale  as  it  comes  from  different  places ;  thus,  Eadnagor  and 
Bauleah  silk  are  sold  per  hizir  ser :  while  Kasimb&zar  and  Gonatea 
silk  are  sold  per  factory  ser.  Tin,  iron,  verdigris,  Japan  and  English 
copper,  per '  sikkd  rupees  and  &ctory  man : ' — steel,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
and  South  American  copper,  per  current  rupees  and  factory  man! — Gum- 
Benjamin  is  sold  by  factory,  all  other  gums  by  biVzar,  weight : — stick- 
lac  by  the  former,  but  sheU-lac  and  lac  dye  by  the  latter ! 

Many  more  examples  might  be  furnished  of  similar  inconsistency. 
Saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  the  produce  of  the  Straits,  and  metals,  are  the 
principal  articles  sold  by  the  jBetctory  maund;  while  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
most  articles  of  food,  and  all  of  retail  bazdr  consumption,  are  sold  by 
the  bazir  weight. 

The  old  b&z4r  maund  was  defined  to  be  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  £stctory  maund ;  therefore  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  74  lbs.  10  oz. 
10.666  dr.  avoirdupoiB;  the  ser  to  1  lb.  33  oz.  13.866  dr.;  and  the 
ohhat^k  to  1  oz.  13.366  dr. 

From  the  simple  relation  of  the  factory  to  the  b&z4r  weight,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  substituting  the  latter  in  its  place,  in 
the  valuation  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  are  still  estimated  by  the 
former : — ^nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
prices  formerly  quoted  per  £Eictory  maund.     Thus,  indigo  sold  at  100 
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or  200  rapees  per  factory  maund,  will  now  be  110  or  220  rupees  per 
man,  and  so  of  other  goods.  As  such  goods  are  invariably  weighed  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  new  system,  and  the  duty  or  drawback 
calculated  accordingly,  it  is  only  a  source  of  perplexity  to  buy  and  sell 
by  the  obsolete  weight;  and  to  retain  two  species  of  weights  in  a  ware- 
house, must  obyiously  open  the  door  to  continual  mistakes,  if  not 
occasionally  even  to  fraudulent  interchange. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  conversion  of  factory  weights  into 
new  mans  accurately,  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  following  simple 
rules  will  suffice. 

I.  Deduct  one-eleventh  from  the  weight  in  factory  maunds,  sers,  or 
chhatdks ;  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  British  Indian  (or  b&z4r) 
mans,  sers,  and  chhataks. 

n.  Add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  price  per  factory  maund,  etc.,  the 
result  will  be  the  price  per  British  Indian  (or  hizkr)  man,  etc. 

The  reverse  table  has  not  been  calculated,  because,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  will  never  be  required. 


Table  far  the  eonversian  of  Bengal  Factory  weights  into  new  standard 
mans  and  decimals. 


Tmetarj  welsbta,  nuuia. 

Newman. 

Factory  weighu. 

Newman. 

10000 

9074.400 

mans.      5 

4.637 

1000 

907.440 

4 

3.630 

100 

90.744 

3 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.695 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

MTB.       20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

50 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

30 

27.228 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

19.074 

1 

0.028 

9 

8.167 

chhat&ks.     8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

4 

0.005 

7 

6.352 

2 

0.003 

6 

5.444 

1 

0.001 

(To  reduee  the  deelmaU  Into  ten  and  hundredths,  moltl] 
plaoe  to  the  right :  to  oonvert  the  hondredths  Into  ehhatdke,  mi 


4,  and  m<nre  the  deeimal  point  one 
hr  IC  and  diTide  hr  100.) 


CUEBSNT  BX7PSE  PBICSS. 


By  a  fortunate  chance  we  are  able  to  meet  the  apparently  perplex- 
ing practice  of  estimating  the  values  of  some  articles  in '  current  rupees 
per  factory  weight,*  with  a  very  simple  method  of  expressing  their 
equivalents  according  to  the  new  system,  so  as  to  obviate  any  supposed 
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difficulty  in  eradicating  long  established  habits :  for  100  cnirent  ropees 
being  equal  to  '  '^  Y  ^  or  86.207  sikkd  rupees,  and  one  factory  man 
being  equal  to  .90744  man,  as  above  stated;  the  ratio  of  the  two 
modes  of  valuation  will  be  as  100  to  86.20>  -i-  .90744,  or  95  exactly. 
Hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  simple  rules  : — 

I.  Deduct  five  per  cent  from  the  price  or  value  quoted  in  'cnirent 
rupees  per  fEustory  weight,'  and  the  result  will  be  its  equivalent  in 
sikka  rupees  per  baz4r  (or  new)  weight.' 

U.  Add  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  to  the  price  or  value  quoted  in 
*  current  rupees  per  fieu^tory  weight,'  and  the  result  will  be  its  equi- 
valent in  FarrukhdMtd.  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees,  per  b4z&r  (or  new) 
weight. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  mans,  sers,  and  chhataks,  as  the  case  may  be : 

Tablb  for  the  eonmrtion  of  values  quoted  in  current  rupees  per  factory 
maundf  ser^  or  ehhatdk  into  their  equivalents  in  sikkd  or  FarrulMthAd 
rupees  per  new  standard  for  bazar  J  weights. 


SikkA  rapeea 

Fd.  Had.  Bom. 

Deelmalaor 

DeeimaliofFd. 

perftwtoiy 

per  new  man, 

Bs.  per  new 

per  flMstory 
man.  eer,  etc. 

aikkA  re.  per 

Mad.  Bom.  r«.  per 

man,  etc. 

eto. 

man,  etc. 

new  man,  eto. 

new  man.  eer,  etc. 

1000 

960. 

1013.333 

16 

0.891 

0.960 

100 

96. 

101.333 

14 

.831 

.886 

90 

86.6 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7126 

.760 

70 

66.6 

70.933 

11 

.663 

.696 

60 

67. 

60.800 

10 

.694 

.633 

SO 

47.6 

60.666 

9 

.634 

.670 

40 

38. 

40.633 

8 

.476 

.606 

30 

28.6 

30.400 

7 

.416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

.366 

.380 

10 

9.6 

10.133 

6 

.297 

.316 

6 

4.76 

6.066 

4 

.2376 

.263 

3 

2.86 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.96 

1.013 

1 

.069 

.063 

( To  reduce  the  declmala  into  kota  iind  p&la.  eee  TkiUe  p.  18.) 

The  only  other  denomination  used  extensively  at  the  Presidency  is 
the  salt  man,  which  is  2\  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  bdzdr  man, 
having  82  tolds  to  the  scr.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  absurd 
weight  should  not  only  have  been  retained,  but  that  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  regulation,  the  Government  ordered  a  completely 
new  and  expensive  series  of  brass  weights  to  be  made  up  for  the  Salt 
Board,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the  old  system !  It  would  of  course 
have  been  just  as  simple  to  order  the  weighments  of  salt  to  be  made 
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with  the  new  many  and  2^  per  cent,  surplus  to  be  levied  on  the  gross 
amount  to  cover  wastage;  the  weights  would  then  have  been  con- 
vertible to  general  use,  whereas  now  they  are  confined  to  one  specific 
purpose. 

In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  the  weights  of  commerce 
have  been  long  since  made  to  conform  with  the  avoirdupois  system,  by 
asBuming  the  nearest  approximation  in  pounds  to  the  local  man,  and 
adjusting  the  latter  to  it.  Thus  at  Madras  the  '  man'  is  assumed  as 
equal  to  25 lbs.  avoirdupois:  and  at  Bombay  the  more  convenient 
equivalent  of  28 lbs.,  or  one  quarter  cwt.,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
standard  man.  As  these  weights  (especially  the  latter)  are  con- 
venient by  their  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  unit  of  England,  it 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  to  be  wished  that  they  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  weights  of  BengaL  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  use  of  purely  English  weights,  even  in  Calcutta  counting- 
houses,  can  lead  to  no  concision : — it  is  the  introduction  of  a  fictitious 
native  weight,  like  the  factory  man,  that  is  objectionable,  as  being 
neither  Indian  nor  English. 

The  ser  at  Madras  contains  8  palams^  of  10  pagodas  each,  so  that, 
like  that  of  Bengal,  it  has  the  the  sub-division  into  80  parts.  In  the 
Malabar  system,  also  used  at  Madras,  2^  palams  (fanams)  make  a  ser, 
and  the  told  occupies  the  place  of  the  man  ;  it  is  equal  to  23. 192  lbs. 

The  ser  at  Bombay  is  divided  into  30  pd'is,  or  72  tdnks,^  or  72  troy 
grains  each. 

The  conversion  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  mans  into  the  bdzir 
man  of  Bengal  requires  another  table.  A  practical  estimate  of  their 
relative  values  may,  however,  be  held  in  the  memory  by  means  of  the 
following  simple  ratios : — 

Ten  Madras  mans  =  3  mans,  1^  sers,  Bengal,  nearly. 
Three  Bombay  mans  =  1  man,  1  ser,  nearly. 

The  exact  ratios  between  the  cwt.  and  the  man  given  in  page  100, 
are  of  course  applicable  to  the  derivatives  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  in 
the  other  Presidencies.* 

^  [Generally,  though  oorrnptly,  imtten  'poUam  or  pnllam.'  tam.  from  b.  T^J] 
'  [8.  i^  fanky  MAE.  i^,  Trt  (ank  or  ^Ai*.] 

*  The  readiest  practical  method  of  rcducins^  the  Indian  to  the  English  system, 
where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required,  is  deriyed  from  the  equation,  800  mans 
=s  11  tons.  Hence  we  naye  the  following  rules  in  addition  to  those  giyen  in 
page  100:  — 

III.  Add  a  tenth  to  a  sum  of  mans,  and  divide  by  30  results — ^the  weight  in  tons. 

IV.  Multiply  a  sum  in  tons  by  30,  and  deduct  an  eleyenth  from  the  product : 
results — ^its  ysQue  in  mans. 

V.  Deduct  one-third  from  a  weight  in  mans,  and  increase  the  remainder  by  one- 
tenth  :  results — the  weight  in  cwts.  nearly. 

YI.  Add  one-half  to  a  giyen  weight  in  cwts.,  and  dimininh  the  sum  by  one 
eleyenth :  results — the  equiyalent  in  mans,  nearly. 
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For  the  more  exact  conyersion  of  one  denommation  into  the  other^ 
the  following  table  may  be  consulted : 

Table /or  the  mutual  ConverBitm  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  mans. 


I 

1 

1 

l^^ 

1000 

3291.428   2938.775 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143  i  293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

34.028 

90 

296.229  ;  264.492 

90 

27.344 

90 

30.625 

80 

263.316 

236.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

206.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.230 

60 

20.416 

60 

164.671 

146.938 

60 

16.191 

60 

17.014 

40 

131.666 

117.662 

40 

12.162 

40 

13.612 

30 

98.742 

88.164 

30 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

66.828 

68.776 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29.388 

10 

3.038 

10 

3.403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sen,  30 

2.469 

2.203 

sen,  30 

0.228 

sen,  30 

0.266 

20 

1.646 

1.469 

20 

0.162 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.086 

5 

0.411 

0.367 

6 

0.038 

6 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

0.034 

3 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

3 

0.026 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.016 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 

The  next  table  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  reducing  the 
decimals  of  mans  in  the  foregoing,  and  upon  all  other  occasions,  into 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  native  weights,  viz.,  sers  and  chhat^. 

Table  for  converting  sers  and  ekhatdks  into  decimals  of  a  man,  and 

vice  versll. 


Chhtk. 

DednuJafor 

Sers. 

Decimals. 

OMr. 

1  Mr. 

Sten. 

Sten. 

0 

.0000 

.0260 

.0600 

.0760 

4 

.0000 

1 

.0016 

.0266 

.0616 

.0766 

8 

.2000 

2 

.0031 

.0281 

.0631 

.0781 

12 

.3000 

3 

.0047 

.0297 

.0647 

.0797 

16 

.4000 

4 

.0062 

.0312 

.0662 

.0812 

20 

.6000 

6 

.0078 

.0328 

.0678 

.0828 

24 

.6000 

6 

.0094 

.0344 

.0694 

.0844 

28 

.7000 

7 

.0109 

.0369 

.0607 

.0829 

32 

.8000 

8 

.0126 

.0375 

.0625 

.0875 

36 

.0000 

9 

.0141 

.0391 

.0641 

.0891 

40      .10000 

10 

.0166 

.0406 

.0666 

.0906 

11 

.0172 

.0422 

.0672 

.0922 

12 

.0187 

.0437 

.0687 

.0937 

The  Uiree  hurt  figures  of 

13 

.0203 

.0463 

.0703 

.0963 

JssstrsKjisfei^iSij 

14 
16 

.0219 
.0234 

.0469 
.0484 

.0719 
.0734 

.0969 
.0984 

SSrtVe'mTSiSJr*" 
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However  desirable  it  may  be,  in  theory,  to  reduce  the  system  of 
weights  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India  to  order  and  uniformity ; 
in  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  insuperable  difficulties  oppose  tiie 
execution  of  such  a  project :  if  ever  effected,  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  gradual  progress  of  time,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
growing  inter-communion  of  the  multitudes  engaged  in  the  internal 
traffic  of  the  country,  who  would  by  degrees  feel  the  advantage  of 
uniformity  in  their  dealings. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  government,  having  the  sole 
issue  of  coin  within  its  own  territories,  to  fix  upon  a  convenient  unit 
of  value,  and  establish  it  to  the  supersession  of  former  currencies ;  but 
the  weights  of  a  country  do  not  so  immediately  come  in  contact  with 
the  ruling  power  (even  though  it  have  a  commercial  character  itself:) 
not  at  least  as  regards  the  domestic  or  market  weights,  which  are 
localised  in  a  thousand  distinct  foci  under  as  many  modifications  of 
prices,  customs,  and  modes  of  calculation  and  sub-division. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  Legislature  has  attempted  to  equalise  the 
weights  of  England,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  a  double  system. 
India  does,  however,  in  some  respects,  offer  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  each  locality  has,  by  municipal 
laws,  rendered  permanent  and  cognate  its  own  system,  however  differ- 
ing from  that  of  its  neighbour.  Here,  all  is  vague — the  standards  of 
reference  being  in  most  cases  the  local  rupee  or  copper  coin,  themselves 
subject  to  variation;  or  of  modem  introduction,  and  capable  of 
equalisation. 

Thus,  throughout  the  Marathf  states,  the  ser  is  referred  to  the 
Puna  or  Ankusf  rupee :  in  Gujarat,  to  the  Baroch  rupee :  in  Ajmfr, 
to  the  Salimsahi ;  in  Bengal,  to  the  old  Murshid^b&d  rupee ;  all  com- 
paratively modem.  In  Madras,  the  coin  of  that  presidency,  or  of 
Mysore,  or  Pondicherry,  are  appealed  to;  but  more  generally  the 
English  avoirdupois  unit  has  become  familiarised,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  the  adoption  of  25  lbs.,  to  represent  the  commercial  *  man.' 

By  perseverance,  therefore,  in  upholding  one  common  system  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  or  at  least  for  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  system 
founded  on  the  previous  habits  and  institutions  of  the  country;  by  con- 
necting it  (as  has  been  done)  with  a  rupee  of  general,  and  to  be 
hereafter  exclusive,  circulation ;  by  restricting  Government  transactions 
to  this  system,  and  affording  facilities  of  adjusti^ent  by  depositing 
standard  weights  in  public  offices  all  over  the  counUy ; — there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that,  eventually,  the  incongmous  mass  now  prevalent 
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will  gradually  give  place  to  the  conyenience  of  an  tmiyersal  and  single 
species  of  weight. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  feasihility,  namely,  that 
India  does  not,  properly  speaJdng,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
Where  these  are  employed,  they  depend  upon,  and  in  fact  represent 
the  sor  or  the  man  weight;  the  mention  of  measures  has  been  accord- 
ii\gly  omitted  in  the  foregoing  scheme  for  Bengal,  leaving  the  value  of 
any  vessel  of  capacity  to  rest  solely  on  the  weight  contained  in  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  for  the  'dry  measures'  of 
South  and  West  India  is,  by  taking  an  equal  mixture  of  the  principal 
grains,  and  forming  a  vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure.  Sometimes  salt  is  included  among  the 
ingredients.^  Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is  said  never 
to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  markal  *  and  para '  are  the  commonest  mea* 
sures ;  the  latter  is  known  throughout  India ;  in  Calcutta  it  is  called 
'  ferrah/  and  is  used  in  measuring  lime,  etc.  which  is  still  recorded 
however  in  mans  weight. 

Of  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  Indian  weights  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  the  ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches/ 
v.  As  with  the  coins,  so  with  the  weights,  Southern  India  retained 
most  of  the  names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  pala,^  tuld,  visa,^  hhdrd,* 
khdrC  f^  Tchai%dkJ,  hdha.  Throughout  the  Moghul  empire,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ser  and  man  were  predominant.  The  word  'man,'  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,^  is  used  throughout  Persia  and  Northern  India ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  represents  very  different  values  in  different 
places :  thus  the  man  of  Tabriz  is  only  6^  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of 
Palloda,  in  Ahmadnagar,  is  163  J  lbs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ser,  a  Hindu  weight  (setak),  was  more 
uniform  than  the  man,  since  it  was  founded  upon  the  told  (tolaka), 
which,  with  its  subdivision,  the  wasay  must  in  very  ancient  times  have 
been  extensively  known  throughout  commercial  Asia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the '  tale  or  tael'  and  '  mace '  of  the  Chinese  are  identical 
in  origin.  The  variations  of  these  weights  may  have  been  smaller, 
because  their  use  was  nearly  confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  other 

1  "  In  Belary  this  is  called  the  nott-danium  meaBurement ;  from  the  '  xune '  sorts  of 
graiQ  Tised:  rice,  wheat,  coolty,  pasaloo,  mernoomooloo,  oil  seeds,  Bengal  grain, 
aunnomooloo.  and  nooloo.  In  Darwar,  tiiey  take,  wheat,  toor,  hurbnrr,  rooltiiee, 
moony,  ooreo,  juwaree,  paddy,  and  mudkee." —  Kelly's  *  Metrology/ 

»  [Properly  Marakkdl,  from  the  Tamil.] 

»  [MAL.  P«ra.] 

*  [8.  Twr  H.  jj .  » H.  jii-.  8.  ?prr. «  h.  \j^^  ^^\^  s.  ^tt.  '  8.^rr<t.] 

8  The  Hebrew  maneh  was  equal  to  13110  grs.  tr.  or  72.83  tol&B.  The  Greek 
mina  to  6244  grs.  or  33.57  tol&s. 
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articles  of  value  ;  the  ser  is  quoted  at  the  highest  denomination  of  this 
class  of  weights  in  one  Sanskrit  work.  For  gross  produce  a  greater 
latitude  was  required,  and  larger  sers  were  introduced  to  suit  the 
value  of  each  article ;  the  weight  apparently,  rather  than  the  price, 
being  made  variable:  while  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  might 
foUow,  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  ser  employed  as  of  30,  40,  60, 
72,  80,  90,  or  even  as  &r  as  120  tolds;  and  probably  when  the  current 
coin  began  to  vary  from  the  original  told,  the  mention  of  this  weight 
became  obsolete,  and  reference  was  made  direct  to  the  rupees  of  the 
local  currency.  It  is  to  meet  this  mode  of  expression  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  value  of  every  ser  has  been  given  in  the  standard  tola 
of  180  grains. 

The  man  of  India  may,  as  a  genus,  be  divided  into  four  different 
species:  1.  That  of  Bengal,  containing  40  sers,  and  averaging  about 
80  lbs.  avoir.  2.  That  of  Central  India  (Mdlwd,  Ajmfr,  etc.,)  generally 
equal  to  40  lbs.  avoir,  and  containing  20  sers,  so  that  the  ser  of  this 
large  portion  of  the  continent  assimilates  to  that  of  Bengal.  3.  The 
man  of  Gujarit  and  Bombay,  equal  to  ^  cwt.  or  28  lbs.  and  divided 
into  40  sers  of  a  smaller  grade.  4.  The  man  of  Southern  India,  fixed 
by  the  Madras  Government  at  25  lbs.  avoir.  There  are  however  many 
other  varieties  of  mans,  from  16  to  64  sers  in  weight,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularise. 

Ab^'1-Pazl  defines  the  man  of  Akbar's  reign  to  be  40  sers  of  30 
ddms;  each  dam  being  five  tdnks.  The  t&nk  is  in  another  place 
described  as  24  ratfs :  the  masha  of  eight  ratls  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  weight  of  Akbar's  coins,  to  be  15.5  grs.  troy.  This  would  make  the 
emperor's  man=34  f  lbs.  av.,  agreeing  pretty  weU  with  that  of  Central 
and  Western  India.  The  tdnk,  as  now  existing  in  Bombay,  is  72 
grains;  in  Dharw&r  it  is  50  grains ;  in  Ahmadnagar,  268  grains.  Its 
present  weight  consequently  affords  no  clue  for  the  verification  of  the 
above  estimate,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  determine  the  point. 
In  one  port  of  the  '  Ayfn-i  Akbarf,'  the  dam  is  called  20  mdshas,  7 
ratfs,  which  would  increase  the  man  to  about  47  lbs.  In  the  absence 
of  better  evidence,  it  may  be  safe  to  reckon  it  in  round  terms  at  one- 
half  of  our  present  standard  man. 

OBienr   OF  THE   FBESEKT   TABLE   OF   IKDIAV  WEIGHTS. 

In  1821,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  upon  their  com- 
mercial agents,  collectors  of  customs,  and  other  public  officers  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  to  procure  and  forward  to  England  accurate 
counterparts  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout 
their  territories  in  the  East.     The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
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required  models  sent  home,  with  certificates  and  explanations.  The 
packages  as  they  arriyed  were  placed  under  charge  of  Dr.  KeUj,  who 
was  assisted  in  Ids  examination  and  comparison  of  the  weights  by  Mr. 
Bingley,  Assaymaster,  and  of  the  measures  by  Mr.  Troughton,  both  of 
whom  had  zealously  co-operated  in  comparing  the  standards  sent  to  the 
English  Goyemment  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  dispatches  accompanying  the  standards  fjrom  India  contained 
full  information  on  the  money  and  trade,  as  well  as  on  the  metrology 
of  most  places ;  this  is  embodied  at  length  in  the  supplement  to  Kelly's 
'  Cambist,"  whence  it  was  subsequently  collected  in  an  octayo  yolume, 
entitled  Kelly's  '  Oriental  Metrology.' 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  the  accompanying  table  has  been 
drawn  up,  exhibiting  in  an  abridged  form  tiie  principal  commercial 
weights  of  India  and  Asia.  Most  of  the  subdiyisions  peculiar  to  each 
place  haye  been  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space,  but,  where 
possible,  the  formation  of  the  ser,  etc.,  from  the  local  unit  is  mentioned. 
It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  man  system  follows  the  common 
scale,  yiz. : 

16  ohhat&ks  =     1  ser. 

40  sers  =    1  man. 

20  mans  =  1  khandi '  or  m4nf . 
The  use  of  a  five  ser  weight  also  uniyersaUy  preyails  under  the 
name  of  Panserf,*  dharf,'  or  visa.*  The  dhari  from  its  name,  however, 
seems  to  be  properly  a  measure,  and  accordingly,  while  in  M41w4  it  is 
equal  to  5  sers,  in  other  places  it  is  found  of  4,  4^,  5  J,  10,  11,  and  12 
sers.  The  terms  adhola,  adheli,'  *  half,'  p4o,®  powah,  '  quarter,'  adhp4o 
*  half-quarter,'  frequently  occur :  they  explain  themselves. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  present  table  is  the  insertion  of  the  two 
last  columns,  expressing  the  equivalents  of  the  local  weights  in  the 
standard  man  and  tola  of  the  British  Indian  system.  The  column  con- 
taining their  values  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams  is 
according  to  the  London  determinations  of  Kelly. 

"Where  the  ser  only  of  any  place  is  mentioned  in  the  first  columns, 
the  value  of  the  man  of  the  same  place,  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
standard  man,  is  inclosed  in  parentheses  to  prevent  mistakes :  it  maybe 
remarked  that  the  ratio  of  the  man  will  answer  equally  weU  for  the 

^  [  From  8.  ^«tp  khta^ :  it  la  commonly  written  '  candy.'] 

<  Written  punehterree,  punehser,  and  punchaseer  in  Kblly. 

'  [h.  ^^J  dhari."]  Written  dAurM,  dhurroy  dhuddee,  dudda,  dhadhm,  in  Ebllt. 

*  Written  vis,  vis8y  viaay,  vetey,  bissj  in  Kelly. 

»  H.  ^J^Si  «  H.  ^Ij 
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ser,  it  being  understood  that  the  subdivision  into  40  sers  holds  for  the 
mans  of  the  two  places  compared.  To  reduce  any  local  weight  into  the 
standard  denomination,  or  into  the  bazar  man  of  Calcutta,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  multiply  by  the  number  in  the  last  column, 
and  convert  the  decimals  into  sers,  if  so  required,  by  means  of  the 
second  table  in  page  108. 

The  column  of  *  iolia  per  ser '  will  best  express  to  a  native  the  value 
of  the  weights  of  any  particular  locality ;  being  the  customary  mode  of 
estimation  throughout  the  country. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  the  markal,  the  parra,  and  a  few 
other  dry  or  liquid  measures ;  sometimes  gallons  and  sometimes  cubic 
inches  have  been  introduced  by  Kelly.  It  may  be  convenient,  there  - 
fore,  to  explain  that,  by  the  enactment  of  the  1st  January,  1826,  one 
imperial  measure  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  the  variable 
wine,  ale,  and  com  gallons  of  England,  with  their  multiples  and 
divisions. 

This  imperial  gallon  was  made  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62''  Far.,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches.  It  has  a  capacity,  therefore,  of 
277.274  cubic  inches.  Some  of  the  most  useful  derivatives  of  this  unit 
are  here  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  reference. 


ATJUJ^JOU 

Indian  w.lCht*. 

Ipint^            

2=        1  quart,        

8=        4=      1  gallon, 

64  =      32  =      8=1  =  1  buBhel,  ... 
612  =    266  =    64  =    8  =  1  quarter, ... 
2048  =  1024  =  266  =  32  =  1  chaldron 

34.669  c.  i. 
69.318    „ 
277.274    „ 
1.284  c.  f. 
10,269    „ 
41,076    „ 

1  lb.  4  oz. 
21b..8  „ 

10    lbs. 

80     „ 

640     „ 

2660     „ 

48.611  toUs. 
97.222     „ 

4.861  ser. 
88.888    „ 

7.777  man. 
81.111    „ 

The  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cub.  inches;  the  ale  gallon  282 
c.  i.,  and  the  com  gallon  268.8  c.  i. ;  whence  are  obtained  the  following 
multipliers  to  convert  them  into  imperial  measure,  viz.,  .833,  1.017 
and  .969  respectively. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  gallon  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
panserf  or  dharf  of  the  Indian  com  measures,  while  the  bushel  bears 
the  same  proximity  to  the  man  weight.  Standards  of  the  bushel, 
gallon,  quart,  and  pint,  are  deposited  in  the  Assay-offices  of  the  three 
Presidencies. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in  nse  at  Madras : — 

eab.  inchea. 
1  walak,!   »    11.719. 
8  wtlakf,        s=  1  pa^i,       =    98.752. 

8  pi^*  =s  1  markiJ,s=        .750  ==  27  lbs.  2  oi.  2  dr.  water. 

6maricAU,       s=  1  parra,     =      3,750. 
400pana8«        =  1  garoe^    =  800,000. 

The  particulars  of  the  Dry  Measure  of  Ceylon  are  thus  given  in  the 
'  Oriental  Metrology.' 

gaUons.        inch.  inch. 

4  cutchondooe,  =  1  ser,  =      0.24  =  4.85  diam.  +  4.35. 

4.8  BcrB,  3=s  1  ooomly,   =      1.15 

2.5gooniie8,        =s  1  marklil,   =      2.88 
2  mark&lfl,         =  1  parra       =      5.76  =  cube  of  11  56  inches. 
Sparraa,  =  1  amonam,  =    46.08  =  5}bn8helB. 

OSamonama,       =  1  last,         =       432  =  OfqnarterB. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  suh- 
diyidons  and  multiples  of  the  parra  or  mark&L 


1  [  i^J ,  Tulgarly,  OUuck.]  «  [  tah.  Tadf.] 

>  [tam.  Marakkdl.    h.  J^^  markdl.'] 

^  [txl.  Farra:  in  page  110,  note  3,  incorrectly  gi^en  as  'hal.  Tufa*^ 

•  [  Properly,  tfx.  Gdrifa,"] 
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Table  of  the  Commercial  weights  of  India,  and  of  other  trading  places  in 
Asia,  compared  with  the  British-Indian  Unit  of  toeight,  and  with  the 
Avoirdupois  system  of  England, 


F1M6. 

Dttuominatlon  of  Welffht. 

Ill 

m 

Acheen  in  Suma- 
tra. 

Ahmad&b&d   in 
Gnjar&t. 

Abmadnagar,    in 
Aurang&b&d. 

Amb<wna,  in  the 
Moluccas. 

Ahmode,  Gnjar&t. 

Anjar,  Bhnj. 

Anjengo,  Travan- 

core,  M. 
Ark&t,  Madras. 

Anmodh,  Kalpf. 

Aurangabander 
in  Sindh. 

Bagolkotfr,    M. 

Bairseah,  ^ilwL 

Banda,  Moluccas. 

Bangalore,  in 

Banjar  Masdn, 
in  Borneo  I. 

Bantam,  Java. 

Banswarra. 
Bardolcr,  S6rat. 

Talc,  of  16  mace  or  64  copangs. 
Catty—  100 talcs  or  20  buncals. 
Bahar,  of  200  catties. 
Bamboo,  liquid  measure   

lb.     cw.  dr. 
grs.   148.2 

2  1   14i 
423     8     0 

3  10  10 
grs.  193.440 

1     0  14} 

42  4  13 
grs.  188.4 

1  15    8 
78  15  12 

2  11     6 
130    2    0 

grs.  455.35 
596  12    0 
3255    8    0 

40  8  12 

41  9     5 

43  10  10 

27  3    8 
3036I.(6c.in.) 

560    0    0 

28  0    0 
1  13    0 

3  8  12 

1  8    0 

2  0     8 
grs.  187.5 

1  13  13 
74  10  10 

0  8    3i 

3  6  Hi 

1  14  13 
77     1  12 

6  1  10 
610  0  0 
170  12  13 

0  10     0 

25    0    0 

500    0    0 

2  1  lOf 
336  12    4^ 

grs.  614.4 

3066  10  10 
grs.  1055 
396    0    0 
8681     0    0 

37    4    4| 

TOUU. 

0.790 
82.370 

130*890 

1.075 

41.091 

1.047 
76.562 

105.426 

2.529 

39.424 
40.416 

26.464 

70.486 
137.980 
58.386 
78.993 
1.041 
72.461 

20." 
133. 
78^892 

24V804 

81.840 

3.413 

5.860 

Hans. 

5.'i466 

0.5140 

0.9599 

1.5814 

7.2521 
39.5632 
0.4928 
0.5052 
0.5306 
0.8308 

6.8056 
0.3402 
(0.8811) 

(0.7292) 
(0.9872) 

(0.9074) 
(0.2488) 
(1.6616) 
(0.9862) 
0.9371 
0.0740 
7.4132 
2.0757 
(0.3038) 
0.3038 
6.0764 
(1.0230) 
4.0926 

87.2685 

4.8124 
105.4982 

0.4629 

Tol&  »  32  T&los,  or  96  ratis. 

Scr  (divided  into  |  and  ^  s) 

Man,  of  40  sers 

ToI&  =  12  mCisbas  or  96  gunj&s 
Ser,  com.  wt.  (of  80  Ankusi  rs.) 
Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  of  capacity  (110  Ankusi  rs.) 
Man,  do. »  12  pailis  =  48  sers. 
Tale,  of  16  mace 

Bahar,  of  cloves 

Coyang,  of  rice  (2,500  catties)... 

Man  =  40  sers  of  40  Baroch  rs. 
„    for  grains  40  sers  of  41  do. 
„    for  cotton  =s  42  sers    „    „ 
„    of  40  sers  (of  36  dokarfts)... 

Ealsf,  measure  s  64  m&ps 

Ehandi  ( =  35  telong^  of  161b8.) 

Man  (20  to  the  khandi) 

Pakk&  ser,>  of  24  pal&ms 

Padl,  for  grain  =  47pal&m8.   ... 

Ser,  for  cotton  (see  Ealpi) 

„      „  grain,  etc 

fol&  ^  12  mftshas,  or  72  ratis... 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Kachchfc8er,»for  grocerie8,oil,  etc. 
Pakk&  scr,  for  grain  (116|  c.  i.) 
Ser,  of  80  Bhop&l  rupees 

Man,  of  40  sers. 

Catty,  of  5|lbfl.  Dutch 

Bahar,  of  100  catties 

Soekal,  of  nutmegs,  28  catties... 

Eachch&  ser,  of  24  rupees 

„       man,  of  40  sers 

Pakk&  ser,  for  grain,  84  rupees 
Ehandi,  of  20  kolagas,  or  160  sers. 
Mark&l,of9,10,12,etc.,  toOOsrs. 
Tale,  of  16  mace , 

Pecul  and  catty  (see  China) 
Last,  grain  measure  »  230  ganton 
Tale,  Tor  gold,  musk,  etc 

Bahar  »  8  peculs  of  100  catties. 

See  Malwa. 

Man,  of  89}  sers,  2  pice 

*  Properly,  tam.  7\adm.    ■  .^  lij  pakkd  tevy  *  a  full,  complete,  or  correct  ter.* 
3  Vir  kaehchdy  the  converse  otpakkd. 
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Place. 

i 

lit 

11 

Baroda,  Baroch. 
Batavia,  Jara. 

Bauleah,  Bengal. 

Belgaum,  Marathi 
country. 

Bellar)',  Mad.  Ced- 
ed Distr. 

BenCirofl. 

Beneoolcn,  Sum. 

Betclfaki,  Arab. 

Bhop&l,  Bhilsa. 
Birman  Empire. 
Bombay, 
Money  weight. 

Commercial      ( 
weight.         1 

Grain  measure 

Borneo. 
Baroch,  Gujar&t. 

Buflhire,  Persia. 
Ba^ra,  Arab. 
Baghdad,  „ 
Cachar,  Tonquin. 
Calcutta. 

Calicut,  Malabar. 

Ser,  (pergunna,)  42  B&b&s&hi  rs. 
Man,  of  42  sers 

lb.     M.     dr. 
1     0  13.8 
44     9  10 
892     1     4 

1  0     9.6 
42    7  10.8 

^rs.  422 
406  14     0 

3581     0     0 
678    2    0 

91  c.  i. 

o'"9"  8 
26     3  15 
grs.  176.26 
0    8    7| 

25  6    0 

26  5    4 

2*10     0 

2  9     2 
2    6     7 

l"*7"  6 

20    6    4 

815  10    0 

gw.72 
grs.  180 
0  11     3| 
28     0     0 
560     0     0 

0  11     3.2 
44  12  12.8 

358     6     4 
1607.6  c.  i. 

1  8    S\ 

40  8  12 

41  9    5 
43    9     9\ 

7  10  15 

116     0    0 

16     8     0 

grs.  590.75 

lbs.    82f 

ibB.  ioh'i 

0    8    21 

Tolte. 
41.186 

40.286 
2V344 

80." 

60. 

23.091 

0.979 
20.621 

112." 
1008. 

1.194 
105. 
103. 
96. 
3.940 
56.666 

0.400 

1.000 

27.222 

24.836 

60." 
39.408 

29.888 

641.600 
3.282 
80. 

26. 

90. 
400. 
6400. 

19.84$ 

0.6420 

10.8411 

(0.5036) 

0.5162 

4.9446 
43.5190 
61.7133 

1.6000 
0.7600 

0.3189 

(0.2678) 
0.3083 
0.3199 

0.3160 

l.'3i25 
1.2875 
1.2000 

... 

0.2477 
9.9121 

0.3402 
6.8056 
(0.8104) 
0.5444 
4.3553 

(0.7448) 

0.4928 
0.5062 
0.5397 
0.0934 
14097 
0.2005 

1.0000 

2.500 
)  (0.2481) 
0.4220 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

The  town  ser  has  41  B&b&s.  rs. 
The  Scsamum  man  is  of  40  sers. 
Mark,  of  9  reals 

Bahar=3  peculs,  of  100  catties. 
Coyang,  of  rice=3,300  lbs.  Dutch 
Timbang,  of  5  peculs 

Kanne,  liquid  measure 

Ser,  of  80  sk.  wt.  or  tolfes 

Sor,  of  60  8&.  wt.  for  liquids,  etc. 
Ser,  of  24  Sh&pfirl  rs.  (174  grs.) 
Man,  of  44  sers 

Tolk,  of  30  K&ntarfti  fanams. ... 
Sor,  of  21  Mysore  rs.  or  tul&ms 
Man,  of  48  sers. 

Man,  for  cotton  (=1 J  nagn.)  ... 
Thimapoo,  grain  measure,  112  rs. 
Markd  chuntoi  do.— 12  sers.  ... 
T0I&,  of  215  grains  troy 

Ser,  of  105  s6.  wt 

Ser,  of  103  sk.  wt 

Ser,  of  96  si.  wt 

Talo,  for  gold,  etc.:*=638  grains. 
Catty,  of  16  tales 

Frazil,  of  10  mans 

Bahar,  of  40  frazils 

Same  as  M&lw&. 

See  Rangoon. 

Tank,  of  24  ratis,  (for  pearls.)... 

Tolfr,  (formerly  179  grs.) 

Ser,  of  30  pice  or  72  tanks 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

Ser,  of  2  tipprecs 

Para,  of  16  paills  or  adholis 

Khandi.  of  8  naras 

Parra,  salt  measure,  6  gallons ... 

Ser,  for  liquids,  60  Bom.  rs 

See  Banjar  Massin. 

Man,=40  sers,  of  40  rs, 

Man,  for  irrain,  41  do 

Man,  for  cotton,  42  sers 

Man,  Tabrlzi-=720  misk&ls 

Man==6  okas  of  400  dirhams. ... 
Tale,  of  10  mace,  or  1000  k&s... 

(See  the  foregoing  pages.)    

Grain  weights  or  measures  are  de- 
rived from  the  others,  thus.— 
1  kunki»5  chhat&ks  

1  raik=4  kunki8=l  J  ser.  .. 

1  palli— 4  raikfl— 5  sers 

I  soalli^20  pa]li8^2|  mans 
Ser,  of  20  Sfiratn 

Man,  of  68  sers 

34  11  11    1       - 

I 
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FlAca. 


Cambay,  Malabar. 
Canton. 
Cape  Town. 
Carwar,  Kan&ra. 
Ceylon. 

Chanador,  in  Ah- 
madnagar. 

China. 


Cochin,  Malabar. 
Coimbator,  Mysore 


Colachy,    Trayan- 

core. 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 


Comercolly,  Bn. 

Coolpahar,  Calp. 
Cofisimb&zkr,  Bn. 
Calpi,  Agra. 


Dharw&r,  Bom. 

Dewas,  Malwa. 
Dindor,  Ahmad. 

Dungurpur. 
Dakhan,  Puna. 


Faifoe,  Coc.  Chi. 
Famikh&b&d, 
Agra.  * 

Geronll,  Kalpi. 
Ghouhon,    „ 
Goa,  Malabar. 

Gamron,  Persia. 


Senomliuition  of  Wetghta. 


Ill 

III 


Same  as  SCirat. 

See  China.  • 

91}  Dutch»100  English  weight 

Man,  of  42  sers 

See  Colombo. 

Ser,  of  74  Ankusl  rs.  10  m&s. .., 

Ser  of  capacity=s72  tanks 

Man,»=64  sers 

Tale,  seepage  16  (==579,84 grs.) 

Catty,  of  16  tale 

Pecnl,  of  100  catties 

Man,  of  25  lbs.  of  42|  sers.    .. 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Pal&m,  (of  10  pagodas.)  

T0I&,  for  cotton 

Man»125  pal&ms,  of  105  grs. 

Ehandi,  of  20  mans , 

Ehandi  or  Bahar 

Garce,  (82  cwt.  2  qrs.  16^  lbs.). 
Mark&l,  dry  meas.^^lO  sers.    . 

Parra,  do 

Ser,  for  metals,  58  sa.  wt 

(other  sers  of  60 and  78  do.).., 

Ser 

Sers,  of  76,  78,  80,  and  82.10  tol 

Ser,  for  sugar,  metals,  grain 

Ser,  forghi 

Ser,  for  cotton , 

Ser,  for  grain,  wholesale , 

Kachch&  ser,  of  72  tanks 

Pakk&  ser=116  Mad.  rs 

Dhar&,  liquid  measure,  12  sers. 

Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rupees , 

Man,  of  64  sers , 

Ser,  of  76  Ankusi  rs 

Ser,  of  capacity,  72  tanks    

Man,  of  64  sers 

Ser,  of  52  S&limani  rs 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  72  tanks  or  tol&s  (80  Ank.  rs.) 
Man,  of  12^  sers,  for  ghi,  etc. ., 
Man,  of  14      „    for  metals.  ., 
Pala  of  12i     „    for  iron,  etc.., 

Man,  of  48      „    for  grain 

Same  as  in  China. 

Ser,  wholesale  110  sCi.  wt.  M  „ 

retail  94  „        ?..... 

for  spice,  82 ., 

Ser,  for  all  purposes 

Ser,  for  wholesale 

Quintal,  of  4  arobas 

Ehandi,  of  20  mans 

Man,  Tabri.  (Tabrizl?)    

Man,  Sh&hi  («2  Tabrizl) 


26    0    0 


149  12 


2  11 
1     0 


0 

1 

133 

27 

24 

grs.  528| 

7     8    0 

18  12  13 

376     1     2 

500    0    0 

9256    8    0 

galls.  2.88 

»,     6.76 

1  7    9 

3     1     61 

2  1  15 
2  6  3 
2  6  12 
2  7  5 
0  8  3i 
2  15  Hi 


1^ 


ToUU. 


71.702 
90.995 

3V22I 
51.586 


2.936 
291.666 


1 

137 

1 

2    7 

157  10 

1     4 

50    1 

1  15 

24  10 

27    9 

236    9 

94    9 


15  10 

8     2 

13  15 

6| 

0 

Of 
14 
81^ 
4i 

9| 

2 

8 


58. 

120.000 

82.487 
92.816 
94.184 
95.552 
20.0 
116.0 

76.866 


1  15 

2  2 
129  5 
495     0 

6  12 
13     8 


72,765 
95.778 

48V725 

76.638 


110. 
94. 
82 

76.'460 
82.638 


262.400 
524.800 


0.3159 

(0.8963) 

1.8200 


1.4987 
0.3301 
0.2923 


0.2284 

4.5702 

6.0764 

112.4921 


(O.7I6O) 

(1.5000) 

(1.0310) 
(1.1602) 
(1.1773) 
(1.1944) 
(0.2488) 
(1.4488) 


1.6712 
(0.9096) 

1.9136 
(0.6090) 
0.6090 

0.2994 
0.3353 
2.8749 
1.1494 

(1.3625 
(1.1750' 
(1.0250' 
(0.9431 
(1.0330" 
(1.5717' 
6.0156 
0.0820 
0.1640 


1  These  are  marked  in  Kelly  11  and  14  Farrukh&b&d  sikka  weight,  which  must  be 
a  mi.<*take  for  110,  and,  probably,  94. 
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Fbtoe. 


Oenooiiiuitlon  of  WelghU. 


1 


III 


Gamron,  Persia. 
Uansut,  Burocli. 


Haverl,         Mad. 
Doab, 

Haidar&bad,  Mad. 


ludor,  H&1W&. 


Isl&mpur,  Calp. 

J&mkhair,       Ah- 
modnagar. 

Japan. 

Jaulnah,     Hyder. 


Java. 
Judda,  Arab. 

Jmnbusur,  Guj. 


Jungypur,  I3cn. 

Junkceylon,  Is. 
Kati,  Abed. 

Eutul,    „ 
Kot(i,  AjmSr. 

Kurda,  Gujartt. 

Kumbharia,    Sur. 
Kurod,  „ 

Loheia,  Amb. 
Liickipur,  Ben. 
Lukhnow,  Oudh. 
Macassar,     Cele- 
bes Is. 
Madras. 


Man,  Copra,  for  proyisions . . . 
Market  ser,  of  38  BaroachrB. 

f,       man.  of  40  sen 

Oilman,  of  42Ber8 

Peigunna  ser,  of  38^  Baroacb  rs. 

„         mani  of  40  sers 

Eachcli&Ber,  for  groceries,  23^  rs. 
Dhar&  (for  selling)  =  12  sers  ... 
Pakk&  ser,  for  grain  (82  cub.  in.) 
Ser,  of  80  Haioar&b&d  rupees. 

Eachcb&  man,  of  12  sers 

Pakkii      „      of  40   „    

Pala,  of  120  sers  for  selling 

Ser,  of  82  Ujjain  nipees 

Man,  of  20  sers  (for  grain) 

Maiini,  of  12  mans  

Man,  of  40  sers,  for  opium,  etc. 

Ser  (see  Calpl) 

Pakk&ser. 

Ser,  commercial,  of  SO  Ankusi  rs. 

„    of  capacity  =  72  tanks 

Man,  of  64  sers? 

Pecul  (same  as  China) 

T0I&,  of  12  m&Bhas 

Pakk&  ser,  of  80  rs.  for  grain.. 

„     man,  of  40  sers 

Kachchfi.  man,  of  12  sers  (for 

ghi,  liquids,  etc.),  measure.... 

See  Batavia. 

Man,  of  30  yakias 

Bahar  =  100  mans,  or  10  frazils. 
Market  ser,  of  40  Baroach  rs.... 

„       man,  of  40  sers 

Cotton     „     of  42    „     

Pergunna  ser,  of  40)  Bar.  rs.... 
Ser,  of  16  chhat&ks 

„    liquid  measure 

Bahar  ss6i  Ben.  &c.  mans 

Ser  of  80  Ankusi  rs 

„    of  capacity  =  95  do 

„     s  100  do 

„    of  30Kot&rs 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Seyn  (measure),  of  864  Kot&pice. 
Ser,  of  80  Ankusi  rs 

„    of  capacity,  90  do 

Man,  of  40  sers,  8  pice ].. 

»>.     »»   ii     »     15  »»       

Quintal,  of  100  rottolos 

Fact,  and  B2.  weights  of  Cdcutta. 

Ser,  of  lOOLukhnowrs 

Tale,  of  16  mace  ==614 grains!!! 

Pecul,  of  100  catties  

Pagoda  weight  =  52.66  grs.  ... 

Man,  of  40  sers,  or  8  vis.^ 

Ehandi,  of  20  mns 

Garce,  for  grain  =  12.8  mns.  . . . 


7 

0 

38 

40 

0 


15  11 
3  10 
9  9 


2  6  13 

1  15  12 

23  13  0 

79  6 

238  2 

2 

40 

486 

81 

2 


0 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 
15 
4 


0 

0 

6| 

6 

8 
12 
12 
15 


.!1 


1 

2 

147  10 

lbs.  133} 

grs.  184.5 

2  0  1 

80  2  8 

24  0  12 


2  3 

222  8 

1  0 

40  6 

1  0 


1  8  0} 
u  i.  50} 
485  5  61 

1  15  8} 

2  5  8 
2  7 

0  12 
30  0 
34  2 

1  15 

2  3 
37  18  10 
37  15  8} 
62  8  0 


2  7  6J 
135  10  0 


25  0  0 
500  0  0 
320  0  0 


TolAs. 

301.440 
37.521 


38.129 

23V242 

94.336 
77.170 

78.803 


79.600 
80.056 
76.638 
89.702 


1.025 
77.926 


86.400 

39.270 

40.256 
40.000 
58.408 


76.638 
91.146 
95.778 
29.166 


76.638 
86.208 


95.817 
34.111 

0V292 
24.304 


0.0942 
(0.4690) 
0.4690 
0.4925 
(0.4766) 
(0.4768) 
(0.2905) 

(1.1792) 

(0.9646) 

0.2893 

0.9646 

2.8938 

(1.9850) 

0.4925 

5.9096 

0.9849 

(0.9950) 

(1.0007) 

(0.9580) 

(1.1213) 

1.7941 

1.6254 


0.9471 

0.2922 

0.0270 
2.7039 

0.'4908 
0.5153 
(0.5000) 
(0.7301) 

5.8981 
(0.9580) 
(1.1393) 
(1.1972) 
(0.3646) 
0.3646 
0.4148 
(0.9580) 
(1.0776) 
0.4601 
0.4615 
-0.7596 

(1.1977) 

1.6483 

0.3038 
6.0764 
3.8888 
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FlMe. 


Ifadras. 


Madi]r&,  Cam. 
Malabar. 
Malacca,  Malay. 


Malda,  Ben. 


Milw&,  Central 
India. 

Mangalor,  Mai. 


Manilla,  Phil.  Is. 
Massuah,  Eed  Sea. 
Masulipatam,  M. 


.Senomlnttttoii  of  Wel^to. 


Mauritios. 


Mocha,  Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mundissor,  Mai. 

Mai^iir,  Proyince. 
Nassok,  Ahmad. 

Natal,  Sumatra. 


Padi,  oil  measure  s  8  clinks,  or 
Parra,  for  chun&m=»5  markUs.. 
Maneelin,  for  pearls  a=  6  grains. 
18  Mad.  chows  »  56  Bom.  chows. 
Ser,  of  80  Maduri  pagodas .... 

Man,  of  39.244  sers 

Pal&m,  of  9  Pondich.  rs.  1  k68. 

Tul&m,  of  40  sen 

Catty,  of  20  buncals,  for  gold.. 
Peculs  1 00  com.  cattiea  of  1 6  tales 

Bahar,  of  3  peculs 

Ganton,  measure 

Kip,  of  tin  a  30  tampang. 
Ser,  of  100  sa.  wt.  (72  c.  i.) 

96  (at  Mocralbari) 

82.10  (at  Jelapir) 

80  (English  b&z6r}.... 

Tol&,  of  12  m&shas  

Ser,  of  84  S&Ums&hi  rs 

Man,  of  20  sen 

Ser,  of  24  Bombay n,  (42.79  gn.) 
Man,  market,  of  46  sen 

Company's  (16  n.  heayier). 

for  sugar  »  40  sen 

Ser,  of  capacity  »  84  Bomb  n... 
Spanish  weights  and  Chin,  pecul. 
Rottolo,  of  12  Takias  (4800  gn.) 

Tul&mas30  chun&ms 

Eachch&  ser  and  man,  as  Madras. 
Pakk&  man  «  40  sen  of  21bs. 
Ser,  of  90  Madras  pagodas.  .. 

72        „     „  uor  metals^ 
,96        „      „  (for  cotton) 
Mark&l,  grain  measure,  12  sen. 
Garce,      „  „     4800    „ 

Ton,  of  su^ = 2000  French,  etc. 

„  grain  and  coffee  =s  1400  „ 

„  cloTes  » 1000  „ 

„  cotton  =750  „ 

Man,  of  40  vakias 

Bahar  =s  15  frazils,  of  10  mans... 

Teman,  measure  of  rice 

Gudda,  liquid  measure  b  2  gaU. 
See  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

Ser,  of  92  S&lims&hi  n 

Man,  of  15  sen  (?) 

Ser=  24  Mai^Or  n.  of  179  grs, 
„  of  79  Ank.  n.  4  m&shas  ... 
,,  „  capacity,  99  Ank.  n.  2m. 
Tompong,  (Ben),  wt.)  20  catties 
Catty  ootan  (for  do.  and  camphor) 
Tale,  for  precious  metals 


lb.     OS.    dr. 

cub.  in.  9876 
cub.  in.  3760 


^1^ 


lit 


in 


0  10  4 

25    0  0 
Ign.  1624 

■^  73    3  1 


2  0 

185  0 

405  0 

6  8 

40  11 

2  9 

2  7 

2  1 

2  0 

gn.  190 

2  0 

40  7 

0  9 


12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5* 
14 

Hi 


24.913 

9.022 

79.600 


0  10  15| 
gn.  179.04 


Negapatam,  Car. 

New  Hoobly,  M. 
Dokb. 


28 
24 


6 
8 
9  13 
2  4 
8  13 
7    8 


252.776 

100. 
96.666 
82.336 
79.942 
1.056 
78.689 

23.850 


0  11 

80    0 

0    9 

0  12 

8 

gaUs.  3| 

1250 

lbs.  2160 

1612    0 

1080 

810 

3 

460 

168 

18 


34 
0 

1 
2 

80 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7f 
4| 
13 
4J 

H 

0 
0 


gn.  584 


Sukat,  grain  meaBure*=12pakk&BCub.in.4029 

Ser,  of  8  pal&ms 0    9  lOJ 

Man,  of  41,668  sen 26    0    0 

Kachch&ser  =20|Mad.  n.   ...       0    8    6 
Pakkk  ser  «  106i  do 2  11  13 


84.000 

26.636 

0.995 

27.342 

2lV876 
29.166 
20.210 


128.640 


86.246 

23V86O 
37.030 
96.018 

165.'656 
3.244 

28.470 

20.352 
106.488 


0.3088 

0.2817 

1.6407 
4.9219 

0.4945 
(1.2466) 
(1.1968) 
(1.0292) 
(0.9993) 


(0.4918) 

0.3419 
0.3469 
0.2973 


(0.3418) 
0.9722 
(0.2734) 
(0.3646) 


26.2600 
18.3760 
13.1260 
9.8437 
0.0402 
5.4687 
2.0417 
0.2187 

(1.0781) 
0.4042 
;0.2981) 
*0.9504) 
1.1877) 
0.9722 


0.3038 
(0.2594) 
(1.3311) 
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XewHooblj',Do&b 
Nolye,  Malwa. 

Nolgund,  Mad. 
Do&b. 
Okalesur,  in  Ba- 
roc'h. 


Omutwara,  MU. 
Onor,  in  Can&ra. 
Ujjain,  M&lwa. 

Paichal.  SCirat. 
Palamkota,   Car- 
nfittic. 

Palimbang,  Sum. 

Palloda,  Ahmad. 

Pandri,  KalpS. 
Panwariy  „ 
Pamair,  Ahmad. 

Patna,  Bihfrr. 

Peg;a,  Binna. 

Persia. 


Prat&pgarh,  Aj- 

mlr. 
Pondichenr,  Car. 


Penang. 


Puna. 
Qailon,  Trav. 


Radnagor,  Ben. 
Rahori,  Ahmad. 
Rangoon. 


DenomiiiAkloD  of  Weights. 


iii 


Dharli  contains  1 3  sers 

Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rs 

Man,  of  20  sers 

Kachch&  ser  »  20}  Mad.  rs. 
Pakk&  ser  s^  llOi  M.r8.96.6c.i. 

Ser,  of  38  Barochrs 

Man,  of  40  sers   , 

Pergiinna  ser,  39}  Br.  rs. 

Man,  40  sers 

Ser,  of  81  Salims&hi  rs.  .. 

Man,  of  28  sers , 

Man,  of  40  to  44  sers 

H&^e,  grain  measure 

Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rs 

Man,  of  161  sc 


M&ni,  of  12*^ 

Man,  of  48  sers, 8 pice  SCirat. ... 

Tul&m,  of  100  pal&ms,  (^  amn.) 

Padi,  for  metals 

Marakk61,  retail«»l  I  gall,  reyen. 

Catty,  of  10  tales    

BaUy,  of  10  gantangs 

Ser,  of  78  Ank.  rs.  10|  mftshas. 
„   of  capacity,  103|  Ank.  rs. 

Man,        „        of  64  sers 

Ser 


I      lb.    oi.   dr. 

cub.  in.  1170 
1  16  10 
39     8    8 
8     8i 
13    6i 
\5    6} 
8  13 
0    2} 
6  13 
15     3} 
54  10    8 
25    0    0 
cub.  in.  87} 
\  15  10 
3    5  13 
5 
4 
8 
15 
± 


„    of  76|  Ankusi  rs 

„    of  capacity,  95  rs.  7  m.  ., 

T0I&,  of  12  mfishas , 

Ser,  from  45  to  81  sk.  wt 

Tical,  100  to  the  vis , 

Khandi,  150  vis,  reckoned  at . 
Basket,  rice  measure,  16  vis.  . 
Man  of  Shir&z  «=  600  miscals.. 
Manof  Tabriz,  300do.  150dirhs. 
Artaba,  com  measure,  2  bushels 
Ser,  of  80  S£dlms&hf  rs. .. 

Man,  of  20  sers 

Ser,  of  24|  Pon.  rs  =731^  fan. 

Man,  of  8  vis 

Garce  of  grain,  «» 100  mark&ls. 
Malay  pecul,  of  100  catties. 

Bahar,  of  3  peculs 

Gantang  measure,  «»  4  c^upahs. 
See  Dakhan. 

Olunda,  or  old  Dutch  pound  ... 
Man,  of  25  old  Dutch  pound. 
Tul&m,  of  100  pal  for  cotton. 

„      for  spices 

Sers  of  62, 64,  and  80  sfi..  wt. 
B&gi,  for  padi  =  5  sen  of  62  ... 
Ser,  of  weight  =  77  Ank.  rs.... 

„    of  capacity  ss  11 5|  do.   .., 

Vis  of  lOOtikals 

Khandi,  of  150  vis,  reckoned.... 
Ten,  or  basket  of  rice  =*  16  vis, 


0 

2 

0 

88 

1 
40 

1 


400 

45 

12 

4 

galls^ 

grs.  * 

81 

1 

2 

163 

2 

2 

1 

2 


12 
0 
0 
0 


8  13 

4     0 

11  12 

2     2 


14 
5 


grs.  209 


ToltM. 

76.864 

20.736 

110.210 

37.483 

39.306 

75V9I6 


16.866 


192.014 

52V744 

75.651 
99.195 

106.340 
82.943 
73.296 
90.233 

1.161 
80. 

1.368 


grs.  237i 
600    0 
58    0 
12  10  14.4493.172 


6    5    7.2 

1  14  13i 
38    8  14 
0     9  Hi 
25  14     5| 
qurs.  13| 
142  10  10| 
428     0     0 
cub.in  27.165 


1  1 
27  5 
16  11 
15  9 


0.4805 


(1- 


246.530 
74.967 
23.622 


8 
8 

5.6 
7.3 


1 

2 

3 

550 

58 


42.535 


80. 
310. 


5}  73.790  (0.9223) 


8|  110.666 
5}  140. 


3776) 


0.4685 
(0.3913) 
0.3912 
(0.9489) 
0.6612 
0.3038 

(0.9608) 
0.4054 
4.8655 
0.5469 
0.1519 
0.0600 


0.9888 
(0.9456) 

1.9839 
(1.3292) 
(1.0368) 
(0.9162) 
(1.1279) 

1.060 

6.0764 
0.7048 
0.1541 
0.0770 


0.4686 

0.3146 

1.7338 
5.2013 


0.3225 
0.2029 
0.1894 
1.000 
(0.7750) 


[1.3833) 

6.0764 
0.7078 
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Riimbhari,    Ah- 
madnagar. 

Rangypor,  Ben. 

Rutkm,  If  &lwa. 

Salangor,  Malr. 
Sankaridr6g,0ar- 

natic. 
Santipur,  Ben. 

Seringapatam. 


Siam. 
Singapore,  Malay. 

Sinkell,  Sumatra. 

S&Ki,  Sunda. 
Sonamnki,  Bl. 

Saez,  Bed  Sea. 

Sdrat,  Oujar&t. 


TellicherrYy  in 

Malabar. 
Temate,  Molucc. 
Tranqnebar,  Cor. 
Trayancor,  M. 


Trichinopoly, 

(Jamatic. 


TrincomalS. 
VeUor. 
Vizagapatam. 
Wallahj&bluL 


Denomiiuitloii  of  WeigbU. 


Ser,  of  74  Ankusi  rs 

„    of  capacity,  102  do. 

Man,  of  64  sers   

Sers,  of  60,  65,  73,  80,  90,  and 

460  tolfifl ;  the  standard  ser ... 

„    of  84  S&linu&hi  n 

Man,  of20  8ers 

Bahar,  of  240  catties  

Ser,  of  8  pal&ms  for  provisions. 

Man,  of  41.256  sers , 

Sers,  of  60,  80,  84,  and  96  to- 

l&s ;  also  factory  weights.    ... 
Kachch&  ser,  of  24  salt&ni  n. 

,,      man,  of  40  sers 

Pakk&  ser,  of  grain ;  84  Sol.  rs, 

„     kolaga  =»  16  sers 

Pecul  =  50  catties  of  20  tales... 

Buncal,  for  gold  

Pecul,  of  100  catties,  (see  China] 
Tompong,  of  20  cats,  for  Benzoin 
Pecm,  etc.  as  in  China. 

„     as  in  China. 
Sere,  of  58,  10,  60,  72,  73^  75, 

and  82.10  tollis;  stand,  ser, 

Rottolo,  of  144  drams 

Quintal  yaries  from  1 1 0  to  1 50  rot 

Tol&,of  12m&8bas 

Ser,  of  35  tol&B    

Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  of  20  SCirat  rupees.  ... 

Mfui,  of  64  sers 

Pecul,  of  100  catties 

Man,  »  68  lbs  Danish 

Tul&m,  of  20  pounds 

Khandi  (30  tul&ms),  for  purchase 

„      (20  mans ),  for  sale 

Parra,  grain  measure  

Pakk&  ser,  =  27  tul&ms 

Man,  =  13.114  sers 

Ser,  for  metals  =»4167.7grs.  ... 

Marakk&l,  gr.  measure,  l^gall. 

See  Colombo. 

See  Arcot. 

See  Masulipatam. 

See  Arcot. 


i 

1 
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1.9548 
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0.3038 
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0.2950 

0.41*30 
1.5677 


1.0000 


(0.4557) 
0.4558 
(0.2481) 
0.3972 
l./i826 
0.9088 
0.2420 
7.2618 
6.0826 


0.3038 
(0.2896) 
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Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Abu-'l-Fazl,  that,  among  other  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Akbar's  administration,  he  had  fixed  one  standard  of 
linear  measure  for  the  whole  of  India,  we  find  at  the  present  day  as 
great  irregnlaritj  in  this  branch  of  onr  subject,  as  could  have  pre- 
yailed  in  his  daj,  or  rather  much  greater ;  on  account  of  the  semi- 
introduction  of  European  measures  in  the  British  Indian  territories, 
and  in  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  before  them. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  linear  systems — ^that  the  basis  of  all 
is  the  same,  the  cubit  or  human  fore-arm :  and  this  unit  is  found  in. 
Oriental  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  West,  divided  into  two  spans, 
and  24  finger's-breadths.  Thus,  under  the  Hindii  princes,  the  hdth 
(in  Sanskrit  hasta)  was  equal  to  two  vitesti  or  'spans,'  and  to  24 
atiffuls  {angvla).  The  angul  *  finger'  is  divided  into  8  jau  (s.  yava)  or 
'  barley-corns.' 

The  subdivisions  of  the  yava — proceeding  downwards  to  the  para- 
mdnttSf  or  '  most  minute  atom,*  according  to  the  arithmetical  works  of 
the  Hindus — are,  of  course,  theoretical  refinements  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  notice :  a  full  account  will  be  foimd  in  Golebrooke's  treatise  in 
the  'Asiatic  Besearches  :'  [epitomised  above,  vol.  i.  page  211].  Pro- 
ceeding upwards,  four  Mths  or  'cubits*  are  equal  to  a  danda,  or 
'  staff ; '  and  2000  dancUu  make  a  krosay  or  ibt,  which  should  be,  by 
this  estimation,  4000  yards  English,  or  nearly  2^  miles.  The  kos 
is  generally  for  convenience  now  called  equal  to  two  English  miles. 
Four  hrota  =  one  yojana^  nearly  ten  miles.  The  '  Lil&vati '  also  states 
that  10  Mths  make  one  ham  or  '  bamboo,'  and  20  ham  in  length  and 
breadth  =  1  niranga  of  arable  land. 

That  the  cubit  was  of  the  natural  dimensions  (of  18  inches,  more 
or  less)  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  indeed,  whore  the  hdth  is  talked  of,  to 
this  day,  among  tbc  natives,  the  natural  human  measure  is  both  under- 
stood and  practically  used,  as  in  taking  the  draft  of  water  of  a  boat» 
etc.  In  many  places  also,  both  in  Bengal  and  in  South  India,  the 
English  cubit  has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the  native 
measure. 

The  ga%f  or  yard,  now  in  more  general  use  throughout  India,  is  of 
Muhammadan  introduction:  whether  this  is  derived  also  from  the 
cubit  (for  the  Jewish  cubit  is  of  the  same  length)  is  doubtfdl ;  but, 
like  the  hastaf  it  was  divided  into  24  tasiu,  or  '  digits,'  corresponding 
more  properly  to  inches. 

Abu-'l-Fazl,  in  the  '  Ayfai-i  Akbari,'  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  various  gaz  in  use  under  the  emperors,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
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standards  of  the  Khaltfs.    He  expresses  their  correct  length  in  finger's- 
hreadths,  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  eac^L 
For  facility  of  reference,  his  list  is  here  subjoined,  with  the  equiva- 
lents in  English  measure  at  this  rate  :^ 

ANCIEMT  OAZ  MBASUBBB  BNT7MBRATED  IN  THB  'AYfN-I  AXBA&f.' 

The  Gaz-wuda  of  H&r(iii.al-Rashld  =  24}  (Bome  MSS.  have  25f  )  fin-         BnglUh. 

gen  of  an  AbyBBudan  slaye,  the  eame  used  in  the  Nilometer  of  Egypt  ^  =  18^  in. 

The  Kashah  gaz,  of  Ibn  AbiUlah  »  24  fingen =  18     „ 

The  Yfisufl  gaz,  of  BaghdW         =  25    „      =  ISf  „ 

The  BinaU  Hashamah  gaz>  of  Ab6  MtLsa  Ashari  =  28}  fingers =  21|  „ 

The  long        „  „       „  Mans(ir'Abb6s ...  =  29J     „      =22^,, 

The  Umiiah  gaz  of  the  Ehalif  Umr    =  31        „      =  28}  „ 

The  M4manlah  gaz  of  M&mdn  'Abb4sl -  69}      „      =  52}  „ 

The  gaz  Masqat  =  28       „      =  21     „ 

Sikandar  Lodi's  gaz  of  41}  siWer  Sikandaris's 

diameter,  modified  by  Hum&y&n  to  43      „         =32       „      =26     „ 

This  was  used  in  Uuid  measurements  till  the  3f  st  year  of  Akbar. 

^  The  cubit  of  the  Nilometer  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  exactly  two  feet  English  : — if  so,  the  24  digits  will  be,  precisely,  inches.  Yolney, 
howerer,  makes  it  20}  French,  or  22  English  inches.  Some  allowance  must  probably 
be  made  for  the  broad  hand  of  a  negro,  but  the  other  measures  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  same  error,  as  they  must  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  delicate  hand  of  a  native 
of  Asia. 

>  These  two  are  also  called  the  Gaz  Mullik  and  Gaz  Zi&diah.  because  Zifrd,  the 
adopted  son  of  Ab6  Sofi&n,  made  use  of  them  for  measuring  the  Arabian  Irak. 

^  [Ab6-'1-Fazl,  in  noticing  the  various  descriptions  of  yud-measures  introduced  at 
different  times  into  Hind(i8t£i,  makes  incidental  mention  of  certain  coins  designated 
Sikandaiis — upon  the  basis  of  a  gijen  number  of  the  diameters  of  which  the  Gas 
of  Sikandar  Lodi  was  formed.  The  class  of  money  described  ( *  Num.  Ohron.'), 
evidently  furnished,  among  their  other  uses,  the  data  for  tlus  singularly-defined 
measure.  Any  tyro  in  Indian  numismatology,  under  whose  eye  many  specimens  of 
this  mintage  may  chance  to  pass,  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  imperfect  as  their  con- 
figuraUon  undoubtedly  is,  as  compared  with  our  modem  machine-struck  money,  ^et 
that  they  hold  a  high  place  among  their  fellows  in  respect  to  their  improved  circularity 
of  fon%  and  general  uniformity  of  diameter-^points  which  had  certainly  been  less 
regarded  in  the  earlier  produce  of  the  Dibit  mints. 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

1/^-?  '^J^    c^V*  J*^    S^J^   ^l--)j*XJ5  J  J  ^Jj!    .JCkX«*  ^ILLi 

With  a  view  to  make  these  coins,  even  at  the  ^iresent  day,  contribute  towards 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  this  Gaz — which  is  still  a  v^gata  qtuettio,  I 
have  carefulfy  measured  a  set  of  42  of  these  pieces,  arranged  in  one  continuous 
line :  the  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  completion  of  the  30th  inch  of  our  measure 
faUs  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  42na  coin. 

The  specimens  selected  for  trial  have  not  been  picked,  beyond  the  rejection  of  five 

"  [Page  Wr  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot* s  MS.  copy  of  the  *  Ayin-i  Akbari.'  See  also  p. 
355,  vol.  i.,  Gladwin's  transhition.] 
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EnglUh. 

The  Akbaii  gaz,  for  cloth  meaBore ss  46  fin^re =  34|  in. 

The  n&hi  gaz,  establLihed  by  Akbar,  as  the  sole 

standard  measure  of  the  empire  =  40       „      =  30f  „  ^ 

The  Akbari  bigh&,  of  3600  sqnare  gaz  =  2600  square  juilss  0.638,  or  somewhat 

more  than  half  an  acre,  on  the  aboye  estimation. 

The  Bahi  gaz  of  Akbar  was  intended  to  supersede  the  mnltipHcity 
of  measures  in  use  in  the  16th  century ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  it  stiU 
maintains  its  position  as  the  standard  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  In 
general,  however,  different  measures  are  employed  in  each  trade,  and 
the  cloth-merchant,  in  particular,  has  a  distinct  gaz  of  his  own.  Thus 
the  cloth  gaz  has  assimilated  in  many  places  to  two  baths,  or  one  yard ; 
and  the  frequent  employment  of  English  tape-measures,  as  well  as 
carpenter's  two-feet  rules,  will  ere  long  confirm  the  adoption  of  the 
British  standard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  system,  for  the  linear 
measure  of  articles  in  the  bazar. 

The  true  length  of  the  Ilahi  gaz  became  a  subject  of  zealous  inves- 
tigation by  Mr.  Newnham,  Collector  of  Farrukhabdd,  and  Major 
Hodgson,  Surveyor-General,  in  the  year  1824,  during  the  progress  of 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  the  "Western  Provinces,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  records  of  land  measurements  and  rents  of 
Uppsr  India.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  data  could  be  found 
for  fixing  the  standard  of  Akbar  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  every 
comparison  concurred  in  placing  it  between  the  limits  of  30  and  35 
English  inches ;  and  the  great  majority  of  actual  measures  of  land  in 
Bohilkhand,  Dihlf,  Agra,  etc.,  brought  it  nearly  to  an  average  of  33 
inches.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Bendres  province  in 
1795,  has  assumed  33.6  inches  to  the  Ilahi  gaz,  on  the  authority,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  standards  in  existence  in  the  city,  making  the 
bfghd  =  3136  square  yards. 

The  results  of  the  different  modes  of  determination  resorted  to  in 
1824-5,  so  characteristic  of  the  rude  but  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
natives,  are  curious  and  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Maj.  Hodgson 
made  the  length  of  the  Ildhf  gaz — 


yery  palpably  worn  pieces  out  of  the  total  48  of  Mr.  Baylej's  coins,  which  were 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  return  now  obtained  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  little  below  the 
original  standard,  notwithstanding  that  it  slightly  differs  from  the  determination  of 
the  measure  put  forth  by  Prinsep ;  but  I  must  add  that  Pnnsep  himself  distrusted  his 
own  materials,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to  admit  a  higher  rate  than  he  ent^ed  in 
his  leading  table.— E.  T.] 

^  Should  the  len^  of  this  gaz  be  taken  at  32  or  33  inches,  proportionate  conrec- 
tions  must  be  made  in  the  other  measures. 
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From  the  ayerage  measurement  of  76  man's  ftnger's-breadths ^  31.65  in. 

From  the  average  size  of  the  marble  slabs  in  the  pavement  of  the  T&j  at 

Agra  (said  to  be  each  a  Sh&h-jah&ni  gaz  of  42  fingers  >) =  33.58  „ 

From  the  side  of  the  reservoir  at  the  same  place,  called  24  gaz  =^  32.54  ,, 

From  the  circuit  of  the  whole  terrace,  532  gaz  (?)  =  35.80  „ 

Mr.  Kewnham,  from  the  average  size  of  14  ChSir-y&ri/iipees,  supposed  to 

be  each  one  finger's-breadth,  makes  it    =  29.20  „ 

From  the  testimony  of  inhabitants  of  Farruthdb^ =  31.60  „ 

From  statement  in  the  '  Ayin-i  Akbarl,'  of  the  weight  of  the  cubic  gaz 
of  72  kinds  of  timber  (this  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  weights) 

Halhed,  from  average  measurement  of  246  barley-corns =  31.84  „ 

From  ^sum  of  diameters  of  40  Mans6ri  pice  =  32.02  „ 

From  }  of  4  human  cubits  measured  on  a  string =  33.70  „ 

From  average  of  copper  wires  returned  by  Tahsild&rs  of  Mur&d&b&d  as 
counterparts  of  the  actual  measures  from  which  their  blgh&s  were 
formed  =  33.50  „ 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  above  noticed,  assumed  the  Il&hi  gaz  at  Ben&res  =  33.60  „ 

In  Barell,  Bulanshahr,  Agra,  as  in  the  following  table,  it  is    =:  32.5    „ 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  gaz  adopted  for  measuring  the  land 
should  vary  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  probably  all  the  above,  thus 
derived,  are  too  long.  The  "Western  Revenue  Board,  thinking  so  many 
discrepancies  irreconcilable,  suggested  that  the  settlements  should 
everywhere  be  made  in  the  local  bfgha,  the  surveyors  merely  noting 
the  actual  value  of  the  I14hi  gaz  in  each  village,  and  entering  the 
measurement  also  in  acres;  but  the  Government  wisely  determined 
rather  to  select  a  general  standard,  which  should  meet  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  theoretical  question  was  abandoned,  and  an  arbitrary  value 
of  the  Ilahf  gaz  was  assumed  at  33  inches,  which  was  in  1825-6 
ordered  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  revenue-survey  records,  with  a  note 
of  the  local  variation  therefrom  on  the  village  maps,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  measure,  in  English  acres.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie 
thus  describes  the  convenience  which  the  adoption  of  this  standard 
(sanctioned  at  first  only  as  an  experiment  and  liable  to  reconsidera- 
tion) would  a£Pbrd  in  comparisims  with  English  measures : — 

<  Taking  the  jnreeb  (side  of  the  square  beegh,a)  at  60  guntehs,  or  60  guz,  the  beeg,ha 
will  be  3600  square  guz,  or  3025  square  yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  English  acre 
(3  roods,  5  perches).  The  jureeb  will  be  equal  to  5  chains  of  11  yards,  each  chain 
being  4  guntehs.  In  those  places  where  the  jureeb  is  assumed  at  54  gaz  square, 
it  would  equal  4^  chains,  giving  2450^  square  yards  (or  2  roods,  10  perches).  In 
either  case  the  conversion  from  one  to  another  would  be  simple,  and  the  connection 
between  the  operations  of  the  surveyors  and  the  measurements  of  the  revenue  officers 
would  be  easily  perceived.' 
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This  convenient  highi  of  3600  square  Ilahf  gaz,  or  3025  square 
yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  may  be  now  called  the  standard  of 
the  Upper  Provinces.  It  is  established  also  at  Patna,  and  has  been 
introduced  in  the  settlements  of  the  S4gar  and  Narbadda  territories. 

The  notice  of  land  measurement  seems  altogether  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  returns  from  the  Bengal  revenue  officers,  to  the  Hon. 
Court's  circular ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts  gleaned  from 
the  official  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  and  other  information 
hastily  acquired  from  private  sources,  the  present  table  exhibits  nearly 
a  blank  in  regard  to  the  bighds  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bihdr,  Cuttack,  and 
Central  India.  Eennell's  general  estimate  of  the  area  of  Bengal  in 
bfgh&s  of  1600  square  yards  merely  followed  the  measure  in  use  at 
Calcutta.  The  permanent  settlement  in  these  provinces  left  the  land 
unmeasured,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  actual  survey.  In 
general  terms,  however,  the  bighd  of  the  Bengal  provinces  may  be 
assumed  at  1600  square  yards,  or  about  one-third  of  the  English  acre, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  up-country  bfghd. 

In  Madras,  Sir  T.  Munro  established  a  measure  (called  ground  or 
tndni)  of  60  x  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  make  a  kdm  = 
67600  square  feet,  =  6400  square  yards,  or  exactly  four  Bengal  bfghas. 
The  Madras  hin{  is  to  the  English  acre  as  1  to  1.3223,  or  as  121  to 
160  nearly.  In  the  jagfr,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  is  used,  which  is 
10.46  inches;  24  adis  =  I  kdli,  and  100  square  Mli8=l  kdrU,  or 
nearly  an  English  acre.  The  common  MUy  however,  is  26  adies,  or  22f 
feet,  which  makes  the  hank  =  1  acre,  28^  perches. 

Of  the  land  measures  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Kelly's  tables 
are  altogether  silent ;  but  as  the  cubit  and  gaz  are  stated  to  correspond 
with  18  and  27  inches  respectively,  doubtless  the  square  measure  has 
also  been  brought  to  agree  with  some  aliquot  or  multiple  of  the  English 
acre. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  on  this  most  im- 
portant point  should  have  proved  so  defective ;  but  in  justification  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  Court's  circular  was  addressed,  it  shoidd  be 
stated  that  the  draft  of  instructions  did  not  specifically  allude  to 
square  measures,  merely  directing  that  'for  measures  of  length,  one 
that  is  nearest  to  the  cubit  or  ell,  should  be  selected  as  the  model  to  be 
sent  home.' 
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Table  of  Linear  and  Square  Measures  of  India. 
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Denomliutlcm. 


Valoe  In  Bnglldi  meM. 


Agra,  Prendeney  Standard  Il&hi  g^z,  assumed  at ... 

Standard  bigh&  of  Western  Proyinoes 
=  60x60^az  =  3600gaz    

Local  gaz  rarics  from  32.8  to  33.25  ay. 

Ahmad&b&d Gaz,  for  cloth   

yelyet 

„      „   artificers 

Ahmadnagar   ...  Hfrth  of  14  tasAs 

Gaz,  of  If  Mth   

Alligarh  „    from  30.6  to  33.4 

Molucca  Covid,  or  cubit , 

Ahmod Gaz    

Anjar  „     of  34  tas6s  

Aunmgabander     „     „  IG  garce 

Bagulkota   „      „  24  tasAs  

Bangalor H&th  =  19.1  inches  

Bantam   Hasta 

Bar«li  Gaz,  from  32.0  to  33.4    

Baroda ,      of24ta8&s 

Batayia    Ell =27f  inches,  Foot  =      

Bauleah  Cubit  (orh&th)    

Ben&res   Gaz,  tailor's 

weayer's  

doth-merchant's 

architect's  (maim&ri)  

Blg:h&,  by  Reg.  II.,  1796 

Huloh,  or  two  cubits  

Gaz 

H&th  =  18  inches ;  the  gaz=      

Gaz  (originally  33)  

?il'a  gaz    

Wusa 

Bighfi=20  wusa  

Half  gaz,  ShWil  

Bushiri    


Bencoolen  . 
Betelfakl.... 
Bombay  .... 
Bulandshahr 
Baroch 

Bushire    .... 

Baorah 

Calcutta  .... 

Calicut 

Kalpi  

Cambay   .... 

China 

Chittagong  . 
(MugbuK 
sures) 

K6simbazar.. 
Dharw&r 

Dihli   

Et&wa 

Farrukh&b&d 


Baghd 

Bigh&=20  katth&  of  16  chhat&ks . 

Eanh& 

Chhat&k    

Gaz    

=  16girlui. 


33  inches. 

3026  sq.  yds.  (|  acres). 

32.626  inches. 

27.76       „ 

34.26       „ 

23.33       „ 

14.00       „ 

24.60       „ 

33.00       „ 

18.13        „ 

27.12       „ 

26.40        „ 

32.00       „ 

32.87       „ 

38.90       „ 

18.00       „ 

32.90        „ 

27.12       „ 

12.36        „ 

18. 

33.  „ 

42.6 

37.6         „ 

26.33       „ 

3136  square  yards. 

36        inches. 

27 

27 

31.75       „ 

27.26       „ 

89.6  square  inches. 

2  roods,  20  perches. 

20      inches. 

18.4         „ 

26.4 

31.6         „ 

1600  square  yards. 

720  sq.  feet =80  sq.  yds. 

*^    »»    »»    ~^    »>    i» 
28.6  inches. 
40        „ 


Moreen  of  600  square  roods  

Mathematical  foot   

Builder's  „      

Tailor's  „      

200118=1  degree     

Kal,  or  bamboo,  of  8  hiiths=  ... 
Ganda,  of  4  kauri8=2  x  3  nal8= 
Eftni=20  gandas=12  x  10  nals= 

Dun=16  k6nis     

Sh&hl  measures,  4  times  greater... 

H&th 

H&th,  for  cotton  doths    

Gaz    

Ayerage  bigh& 

Gaz  mm  32  to  33    

Cloth  gaz  =  12  muts  (palms)  =48  angul 
H&th,  or  cubit =24  angul  or  fingers 
Land  piz    10|  muts  or  42  fingers  = 
14  gir&s  on  cloth,  f:.  of  16   


2  English  acres. 

13.12  inches. 

12.7         „ 

13.33       ., 

69.166  miles. 

12feeu 

96  sq.  yds. 

1920  sq.  yds. 

30720  sq.  yds.  or  6.36  acres. 

Seldom  used  now. 

19.12  inches. 

19.36       „ 

32.76       „ 

2600  a^.  yds. 

32.60  incnes. 

36 

18 

31i 
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Denomlnmtloii. 


Value  iaBnglliKha 


Farrukh&b&d  ...  Bigh&,  of  20  bi?wa  =  36.00  Jl&hi  gaz... 

Goa Portag:uc8e  Covado  

Gamron   i  Gaz,  93  =  100  English  yards   , 


of  24  tas(i8 


Clotli  measure 

Inc 

Gaz    


Hansut 

Hfivarf 

llaidar&b&d 

Japan  

Jaaln& 

Jambusur... 

Jungle  Mah&ls     Bigb&,  80  x  80  b&ths 

Bancura   jGaz,  of  twob&th8  = 

Lohoia Ipcck 

Madras    M&ni,  60  x  40  feet  

K&ni  =  24  m&ni    

Malabar  Foot  

Malacca  Kovid 

M&lwa Gaz  (from  28  to  32) , 

Bigh&,  of  20  wosas 

Massuah  Peek , 

Masulipatam   ...Yard , 

Meerut Land  gaz  , 

Mocha Kobid=19  inches.    Gaz 

Murftddbid Gaz,  from  31.6  to  36.8 , 

Jarib  =  20gath&sof  3gaz  

Bigh& = 1 8  X  18  =  324  square  ga^h&s  , 

Gaz    

Gaz    

Gajum,  for  cloth  

Gaz    


Xew  Iloobly 
Noulgund  ., 
Palamkota   ., 

Pandri 

PanwaH  ...., 
Patna  


for  carpets,  etc.  (il&hi)  of  44  fingers 
for  broad  cloth    

Jarib,  20  bamboos  of  3  gaz 

Bigh4,  20xka^h68  or  bamboos 
Persia  Guerze,  royal    

Common  measure 

Parasang,  20  th  of  a  degree  at  the  equator 
Rangoon Taong,  or  cubit    

Taing,  or  1000  dhas 

Rang{pur Gaz,  for  b&fta  cloths 

Seringapatam  ...  Gajah    

Siam    iVouah  ( 2000  =  1  league) .. 

Sunamuky   Corah,  used  at  the  factory 

SOrat   Gaz,  builder's   

Saidfcb&d iGaz,  land,  31.3  to  32.7    .. 

Tcllicherry  Gaz    

Tirh6t...;.. 


Travancor 


S&gar 


Revenue  lagi,  of  6  J  h(iths  = 

Bigh&s,  20  X  20lagl8= 

Small  lagi,  or  rod,  6^  h&ths  =    .. 

Bighfe,  20  X  20  ditto  =  

(In  Champaran  and  Chapr&,  the  lagi  or 

rod  is  of  7  h&ths) 

Fuda,  for  timber  

Mura,  of  stone-cutters 

Kolu,  in  agriculture 

Standard  bigh&  introduced 


2766\  square  yards. 

26.66  inches. 

38.7 

27.12 

34.75 

35.33 

76.00 

336 

27.12 

1600  square  yards  nearly. 

36  inches  nearly. 

27  0  inches. 

2400  square  fvet. 

1.3223  acres. 

10.46  inches. 

18.12       „ 

30.00       „ 

2  roods  nearly. 

27.0    inches." 

38.25       „ 

33.00       „ 

26. 

33.60       „ 

167.5  feet. 

2304  square  yards. 

31.75  inches. 

33. 

36.45 

40.75 

36.37 

33. 

42.5 

55  yards. 

3025  sijuare  yards. 

37.5    inches. 

25.0         „ 

19.1 

2  miles,  293  j  yards. 

63       inches. 

38.5         „ 

75.75       „ 

52.4  ., 

27.6 

32.0 

28.4 

9  feet  9  inches. 

4900  square  yards. 

9  feet  4  J  inches. 

3906^  square  yards. 


20.46  cubic  inches. 
33.02  inches. 
21.16  feet. 
(See  A'gra). 


At  most  of  the  places  omitted  in  the  above  table,  such  as  Acheen,  Arcot,  Belial, 
Garwar,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Comercolly,  Jangipur,  Bengal  generally,  Penang,  Radnagor, 
Santipur,  etc. ;  English  measures  alone  are  used,  or  at  least  a  cubit  founded*  on  the 
Enirlish  measure  of  18  inches. 
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[The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  Elliotts  *  Glossary/  already 
put  under  contribution  (page  92) : — 

**  The  Biswa,  from  L/**?^  *  twenty,'  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  *  Bee^,ha ; '  and  hesides 
being  a  measure  of  land,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  extent  of  propnetary  right  in  an 
estate.  Each  estate  or  village  is  considered  an  integer  of  one  'Beeg,ha,'  which  is  sub- 
divided into  imaginary  Biswas  and  Biswansees,  to  show  the  right  of  any  particular 
party.  Thus,  the  holder  of  5  Biswas  is  a  holder  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  village ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  As  was  used  amongst  the  Romans. 
Thus,  herM  ex  sumwneia,  'heir  to  one  twenty-fourth' — herea  ex  dodrante,  'heir 
to  three-fourths' — herea  ex  cuee,  *sole  proprietor.'  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  16,  vii.  8. — 
Cic.  pro  Geecina,  c.  6. — Flin.  1.  v.  Ep.  6.)  In  the  same  manner  bee^  beseisj  waa 
used  to  express  a  bmea  burar — 'socius  ex  besse' — and  thus  in  sound  and  meaning 
(of  course  there  is  no  real  connection)  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  words. 
!Besy  when  it  was  thus  api^Uod  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Ae^  was  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Jugerum  or  acre ;  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  two-thirds. — *  Partes  duse  tertue  pedes 
decern  novem  millia  et  ducentos  hoc  est  bee,  in  quo  scripula  cxcii.'  (Colum.  lib.  v.  cap.  2). 

"Coss,  U**T     ^n^  kos.      The   itinerary  measure   of  India,   of  which  the 

precise  value  has  been  much  disputed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which 

attend  the  determination  of  the  exact  length  of  the  Guz,  or  yard.    The  *■  Ayeen-i- 

Akberee'  lays  down  distinctly  tiiat  the  Coss  consists  of  100  cotdk  {tunah),  each  cord  of 

50  Guz ;  also  of  400  poles  {ban),  each   of  12^  Guz :  either  of  which  will  ^ve  to 

the  Coss  the  length  of  5,000  Guz.    The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  distances 

between  the  old  Minars,  or  Coss  pillars,  may  be  interesting,  and  may  be  considered  tq 

afford  the  correctest  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  the  true  standard. 

Bond  dlttaaoe  in   Direct  dlatenoe 
Bnglteh  yard*.  In  ditto. 

Octagonal  Minar  to  Nurelah  in  Delhi 4,513  4,489 

Minar  between  Nurelah  and  Shapoorgurhee    4,554  4,401 

Minar  opposite  Aleepoor    4,532  4,379 

Minar  opposite  Siruspjoor  4,579  4,573 

Ruins  of  Minar  opposite  to  Shalimar    4,610  4,591 

Average...    4,558  4,487 

Length  of  the  Coss  s  2  miles,  4  furlongs,  158  yards. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  lengOi  of  tiie  Uahee  Guz  deduced  from  these 
measurements  is  32  j^  inches,  showing  how  verynearly  corrett  is  the  length  of 
33  inches  assumed  by  the  British  Government  The  measurements  taken  to  the 
south  of  Delhi,  between  the  Minars  in  the  Muttra  district,  closely  correspond.  Out 
of  twelve  distances  it  is  found  that  eight  give  2  m.  4  f.  19  p.  1  y.,  three  give  2  m. 
4  f.  25  p.  3  y.,  and  one  gives  2  m.  4  f.  38  p.  2  y.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 
it  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  Minars  are  set  up  every  two  Coss,  and  that  the  Coss 
contained  2,500  yards ;  but  the  '  Ayeen-i-Akberee '  appears  sufficiently  explicit  on  tiie 
point.  The  same  work  gives  the  values  of  the  locsd  Coss.  It  says,  *■  the  Guzerat 
Coss  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  cow  can  be  heard, 
which  is  determined  to  be  50  Jureebs,  or  15,000  Guz.'  This  Coss  resembles  the 
Chinese  lih,  i.  e.  the  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a  man's  voice  exerted  in  a 
plain  surface,  and  in^  calm  weather.  Another  in  Bengal  is  estimated  by  plucking  a 
green  leaf,  and  walking  with  it  till  it  is  dry.  Another  is  measured  by  a  hundred 
steps  made  by  a  woman  carrying  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  and  a  child  m  her  arms. 
All  these  are  very  indefinite  standards.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  oriental 
Meel,  as  well  as  the  European  mile,  and  league.  The  two  former  evidently  derive 
their  name  from  the  Boman  Milliare,  and  the  difference  of  their  vidue  in  different 

{>laces  proves  that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed,  without  any  reference  to  its  etymo- 
ogical  signification.  According  to  the  *Eamoos,'  the  oriental  Meel  is  a  lax  and 
vague  measure,  but  it  has  been  considered  by  Dr.  Lee  to  be  to  the  English  one,  as 
139  to  112.  The  league  also,  from  the  German  luaen,  *  to  see,'  (signifying  the  distance 
that  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  eye  on  a  plain  surface)  is  as  indefinite  as  a  Guzerat,  or 
Gao,  and  a  Bengal,  or  Dhuppea,  Coss,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  varying 
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standard  in  Europe.  Coss  is  an  Indian  word:  the  equivalent  word  in  Persian  is 
Euroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go  to  the  Tojan ;  about  the  precise 
Talue  of  which  different  opinions  are  held.  Bopp  f^Nalus/  p.  213)  says  it  is  equal  to 
eight  English  miles.  Professor  Wilson  (*  Sanscnt  Dictionair/  p.  689)  estimates  it  at 
nine  miles,  and  says  other  computations  make  it  about  five  miles,  or  even  no  more  than 
four  miles  and  a  half,  and,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Chinese  travels,  estimates  it  at 
no  higher  than  four.  But  these  travels  enable  us  to  fix  the  distance  with  tolerable 
precision.  By  following  Fa-Hian's  route  between  places  of  which  the  identity  is 
Deyond  question,  as  between  Muttra  and  Canouje,  and  between  Patna  and  Benarea, 
we  find  the  Tojan  in  his  time  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seven  English  miles ;  and 
this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find  the  Yoian  to  be,  if  we  resolve  it  into  its 
component  parts.  Eifht  barley-corns  equal  a  finger,  twenty-four  fingers  equal  a 
Dund,  one  thousand  Dunds  equal  one  Erosa,  and  four  Eroea,  one  Tojan.  Now, 
estimating  the  finger's  breadth  at  eight  barley-corns,  this  makes  the  Tojan  equal  to 
six  miles,  one  hundred  and  six  yards,  and  two  feet.  It  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  from  Coss  is  derived  the  word  *  course,'  used  by  the  European  residents  of 
India  to  represent  a  promenade,  but  the  '  Corso '  of  Southern  Europe  g^ves  a  much 
more  probable  origin. 

"JuRBBB*  L--^^^;>-  WKIW  jarib.  A  measuring  chain,  or  rope.  Before 
Akber's  time  it  was  a  rope.  He  directed  it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with  iron 
joints,  as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  In  our  survey 
measurements  we  use  a  chain.  A  Jureeb  contains  60  Guz,  or  20  Gut,has,  and,  in  the 
standard  measurement  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  is  equal  to  five  chains  of  11  yards, 
each  chain  being  equal  to  4  Gttt,has.  A  square  of  one  Jureeb  is  a  Beeg,ha.  Till  the 
new  system  of  survey  was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands  paying  revenue 
to  Government  with  only  18  knots  of  the  Jureeb,  which  was  effected  by  oringing  two 
knots  over  the  shoulder  of  the  measurer  to  his  waist.  Bent-free  land  was  measured 
with  the  entire  Jureeb  of  20  knots.  A  Jureeb,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  signified 
oripnally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  4  Qufeez,  or  384  Mud^  (Latin.  tnodiusU 
ana  in  course  of  time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  required  as  much 
to  sow  it  as  a  Jureeb  would  contain. — ^Asasu-1-Loghat).  The  Pat,ha  and  Nalee  of 
Gurhwal  and  Eumaon  have  a  similar  ongin. 

"Dhoncha,  ^^>^*^  Vhrr  dhonch§i.  Four  and  a  half.  The  word  is 
found  in  Arithmetical  Tables  of  the  Multiplication  of  Fractions,  which  are  in 
constant  use  with  our  Surveying  Ameens,  when  reducing  their  linear  measurementa 
to  Beeg,has.    The  words  used  by  them  in  Fractional  Multiplication  are 


Deorha,  %TOT  [jbjy^J  U 
Dhuma,  V7|T  UjbJ  2^ 
Honta,  fIZT  15;^  H 
Dhoncha,  V^hH  WyhJ  ^ 
The  size  of  the  fields  rarely  requires  Ameens  to  go  beyond  this."] 


Poncha,  1^1^  |  Wy  6i 
K,honcha,  ^t^T  \esr^  ®i 
Sutoncha,    H^l^l    W%i*rf      7 J 


1  [These  words  are  both  retained  in  the  Spanish  eq/iz  and  almud,  ^  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are,  like  very  many  administrative  words, 
derived  worn  the  Arabic : — As  the  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from  kintur  :  of 
which  the  fourth  (rddba)  is  the  arroba;  arraldey  a  pound,  from  arratil;  xem^  a 
span,  from  thamah;  and  so  on. — *  Al  Makkari,'  i.,  p.  500.] 
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The  object  of  the  present  division  of  our  work  is  to  furnish — &nt, 
convenient  Tables  for  the  Beduction  or  Comparison  of  the  various  Eras 
in  use  throughout  India ;  secondly,  Tables  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Dynasties,  extracted  £rom  such  sources  as  are  available  for  India  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  There  are  so  many  excellent  works  on 
these  subjects  as  to  leave  us  nothing  more  than  the  task  of  compilation 
or  rather  selection.  For  information  regarding  the  astronomical  and 
chronological  computations  of  the  BIndus,  Colebrooke,  Bentley,  and 
TVarren  are  the  principal  authorites.  The  '  Xdla-Sankalita'  of  the 
latter  author  contains  the  foUest  particulars  of  all  the  Eras  in  use.  It 
is  from  this  work  that  the  present  tables  have  been  principally  taken, 
with  such  abridgment  as  was  necessary  to  bring  them  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  octavo  volume.  Col.  Warren's  tables  of  the  Hijra  being  in 
a  less  convenient  form,  we  had  remodelled  them  before  it  came  to  our 
knowledge  that  a  complete  series  for  every  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
era,  down  to  a.b.  1900,  had  been  published  in  Calcutta,  forty-four  years 
ago,  in  1 790.  These  tables  have,  however,  been  long  out  of  print.  Play- 
fidr's  Chronology,  in  folio,  contains  also  a  supplemental  table  of  the 
Hijra  calendar,  copied  from  the  celebrated  French  work,  '  L'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates.'  There  are  occasional  differences  of  a  day  in  all 
tables  of  the  Hijra. 

A  compendious  account  of  some  of  the  Indian  eras  was  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac'  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  XTsefrd  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1830.  The  whole 
article,  however,  on  the  eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  such  great  utility  in  this  country,  both  to  Europeans  who  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  works  of  reference  or  chronology,  and  to  native 
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students  of  Earopean  literatoro  and  history,  who  have  no  prior 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reprinting 
the  paper  entire,  as  an  introduction  to  the  tables  which  follow. 

THE  ERAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES,  AND  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  EXPLAINED;  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  COMPARISON 
OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DATES. 

In  the  earliest  Ettagos  of  society,  some  diTinon  of  time  most  hare,  been  necosBsry, 
and  some  means  deyised  by  men  in  the  most  sayage  state,  to  commnnicate  to  each 
other  the  period  of  undertaking,  in  concert,  a  hunt  or  a  predatory  excursion.  But  in 
such  a  condition  the  yiews  of  men  do  not  extend  fiur,  and  yery  limited  periods  would 
therefore  suffice.  The  dirision  of  day  and  night,  and  the  scarcely  less  obyious  dis- 
tinction of  new  and  full  moon,  might  haye  seryed.to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  for  a^es ; 
and,  although  in  all  climates  the  alternations  of  summer  and  winter,  and  of  wet  and 
dry  periods,  must  haye  obtruded  themselyes  on  the  feelings  of  the  most  unobsenring, 
it  was  probably  not  until  the  practice  of  agriculture  had  afforded  men  leisure  for 
reflection,  that  any  accurate  obseryations  were  made  on  the  duration  of  the  seasons, 
or  means  used  to  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  return.  We  see,  at  the  present  time, 
that  many  societies  of  men,  who  live  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  haye  no  exact 
knowledge  of  duration  of  time  beyond  that  of  a  moon  or  season,  and  designate  a  term 
of  fiye  or  of  fifty  years,  equally  as  a  long  time.  All  agricultund  nations  are  aware  of 
the  return  of  the  same  seasons  after  a  lapse  of  twelye  or  thirteen  moons ;  but  many 
years  must  haye  elapsed  before  the  length  of  a  solar  year  was  accurately  determined. 
Less  ciyiUzed  nations  still  continue  to  compute  their  time  in  part  by  the  motions  of 
the  moon ;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans  until  the  correc- 
tion of  Julius  CsBsar,  but  the  subject  was  so  little  understood  eyen  in  his  time,  that 
an  error  of  seyeral  days  crept  into  the  Roman  calendar  soon  afterwards,  requiring 
another  reformation. 

It  will  render  the  comparison  of  eras  much  easier,  if  we  giye  some  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year.  A  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  during 
which  all  the  seasons  haye  their  course.  This  takes  place  in  865  days,  6  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  49  seconds ;  and  an  approximation  to  that  time  has  been  adopted  by 
those  nations  which  haye  had  sufficient  astronomical  science  to  determine  it.  But  as 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  begin  eyery  new  year  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  be  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  365  days  haye  been  taken  as  the  length  of  a  year,  leaving 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  when  they 
are  added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  intercalary  year,  of  366 
days.  The  yarious  ways  of  doing  this  will  be  detailed  when  we  speak  of  the  different 
eras.  Some  nations  stOl  use  a  year  of  365  days  without  any  intercalation ;  and  this 
is  called  a  vagus,  or  erratic  year,  because  its  commencement  yaries  through  all  the 
different  seasons. 

A  lunar  year  consists  of  12  moons,  or  354  days.  This  may  be  conyenient  enough 
for  short  periods,  but  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the  computation  of  a  ciyilized  nation,  that 
none  but  Mahometans  haye  continued  in  the  use  of  it  eyen  for  a  little  time.  It  suits 
the  course  of  time  so  iU,  that  its  commencement  yaries,  in  a  few  years,  through  all 
the  seasons ;  and  many  men,  amongst  the  nations  which  use  it,  can  remember  the 
fasts  and  festiyals  altering  from  summer  to  winter,  and  again  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  their  seed-time  and  haryest  alternately  wandering  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end. 
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The  Inni-solar  year  is  tliat  in  which  the  months  are  regulated  aecording  to  the 
coarse  of  the  moon,  but  to  which  firom  time  to  time  a  month  is  added,  whenever  the 
year  would  range  too  widely  from  its  original  situation.  This  year  is  inconvenient 
from  its  varying  duration ;  but  as,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  the  months  remain  nearly 
at  the  same  situation,  it  \a  less  objectionable  than  the  pure  lunar  year.  It  was  the 
mode  of  computation  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  and  is  even  now  that  of  the 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Japanese,  and  Jews. 

All  these  varying  modes  render  the  comparison  of  dates  much  more  difficult  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  the  first  view.  We  shall  endeavour  so  far  to  simplify  the  calcula- 
tion as  to  enable  any  arithmetician  to  compute,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  eras  of  every 
nation,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

THB  BOXAN   TEAR. 

The  Boman  year,  in  its  arrangement  and  division,  is  that  on  which  our  year  is  entirely 
founded.  •  The  Romans  reckoned  their  time  from  the  date  which  some  of  their  anti- 
quaries chose  to  assign  for  the  founding  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  2l8t  of  April,  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  6th  Olympiad,  or  754  b.c.  This  era  is  designated  by  the  letters  A.U.C.9 
or  ab  urbe  eondita,  "from  the  building  of  the  city."  The  first  year  used  by  them, 
and  attributed  to  Romulus,  consisted  of  ten  months,  from  March  to  December,  or  304 
days.  A  year  exhibiting  such  a  discrepancy  from  the  real  course  of  the  seasons  could 
not  have  remained  long  in  use,  and  it  is  supposed  that  extraordinary  months  were 
added  as  often  as  it  was  found  necessary.  A  correction  is  attributed  to  his  successor 
Numa,  who  is  said  to  have  added  two  months  to  the  year,  January  at  the  beginning, 
and  February  at  the  end.  All  these  months  consisted  of  29  or  31  days.  The  year 
was  lunar,  and  consequently  shorter  than  the  true  year ;  several  additions  were  there- 
fore made,  which  brought  the  beginning  of  the  year  nearly  to  the  same  season,  vie., 
the  middle  of  winter.  February  subsequently  became  the  second  month,  which 
change  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 

This  computation  was  followed,  with  some  variation,  arising  partly  from  ignorance^ 
and  partly  from  the  intrigues  of  tiie  priests,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  calendar, 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who,  observing  that  the  beginning  of  the  year,  instead 
of  occurring  in  winter,  as  at  first,  had  now  receded  to  the  autumn,  ordered  that  the 
year  A.U.C.  707,  or  47  b.c.,  should  consist  of  445  days,  whereby  the  following  year 
might  begin  at  the  proper  time.  In  order  to  avoid,  in  future,  the  confusion  naturally 
attendant  on  years  of  such  varied  length  as  those  hitherto  in  use,  he  determined  that 
the  year  should  be  solar,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  motions.  Supposing  the 
natural  year  to  consist  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  three  years  in  succes- 
sion should  each  consist  of  365  days,  and  the  fourth  should  contain  366  days.  He 
also  allotted  the  respective  number  of  days  to  each  month,  precisely  as  we  use  to  this 
day.  With  the  exception  of  July  and  August,  (then  called  Quintilis  and  SextUis,  but 
altered  to  their  presjent  names  in  honour  of  Julins  and  Augustus  Caesar),  the  names 
also  of  the  Roman  months  were  similar  to  ours.  The  only  difference  between  their 
calendar  and  ours  was  in  their  mode  of  counting  days,  which  was  backwards  instead 
of  forwards.  To  spare  a  long  explanation,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  all  readers,  we  shall  set  down  a  Roman  month,  with  the  days,  according 
to  our  mode,  opposite  to  each  Roman  day. 


Engluh,        Boman, 
Jan.     1    Calends. 

2  4th  before  nones. 

3  3d  before  nones. 

4  day  before  nones. 

5  Nones. 


EnglUh.        Roman. 
Jan.     6    8th  before  Ides. 

7  7th    ditto. 

8  6th    ditto. 

9  5th    ditto. 
10    4th     ditto. 
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Enfluk.        Somm, 

Sngluh,        Sonum. 

Jan.  U    8d  befonldes. 

Jan.  22 

llthbef.Cal.of  Feb. 

12    day    ditto. 

23 

10th    ditto. 

13    Ides. 

24 

9th    ditto. 

14    19th  before  Cal.  of  Feb. 

26 

8th    ditto. 

16    18th    ditto. 

26 

7th    ditto. 

16    17th    ditto. 

27 

6th    ditto. 

17    leth    ditto. 

28 

6th    ditto. 

18    15th    ditto. 

29 

4th    ditto. 

19    14th    ditto. 

30 

3d      ditto. 

20    13th    ditto. 

31 

day  before  Cal.  Feb. 

21     12th    ditto. 

The  nones  and  ides  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  are  two  days  later  than  in 
January,  the  nones  fiedling  on  the  7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  16th  of  those  months ;  the 
2nd  of  March  will  be  therefore  the  6th  before  the  nones,  and  so  on.  In  all  the  other 
months,  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  hold  the  same  places  as  in  the  month  of  January. 
In  the  months  which  have  bat  30  days,  the  number  of  days  before  the  calends  will, 
of  course,  be  one  less,  and  in  February,  three  leas.  In  leap  years,  the  additional  day 
was  inserted  in  February,  as  in  our  calendar ;  but  instead  of  making  a  29th  day,  the 
24th  was  reckoned  twice,  and  being  called  in  Latin  testo  Oal.  Mmi.^  (or  sixth  day 
before  the  calends  of  March,)  this,  with  the  addition  of  bis  (twice),  gave  the  name  of 
kittmtiU  to  the  leap  year,  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  year  redconed  on  this  prin- 
ciple was  a  leap  year.    (A.U.C.  708,  or  46  b.c.) 

Julius  CflBsar  was  killed  soon  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  his  plan 
was  so  little  understood,  that,  instead  of  making  the  fourth  year  a  biasextile,  a  leap 
year  was  reckoned  every  third  year,  as  though  the  length  of  the  true  year  had  been 
366  days  8  hours.  This  error  was  discovered  37  years  after,  at  which  time  thirteen 
intercalations  had  taken  place  instead  of  ten,  and  the  year  began  three  days  too  late. 
The  calendar  was  accordingly  again  corrected,  not  by  throwing  out  the  three  super- 
fluous days  at  once,  but  by  an  order  that  the  twelye  following  years  should  be  all  of 
366  days  each,  and  that  there  should  be  no  leap  year  until  A.U.C.  760,  or  ▲.d.  7. 
From  that  time  the  account  has  been  kept  without  error,  and  the  Roman  year  has 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  with  no  other  yariation  than  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  building  of  Rome. 

If  the  given  Roman  year  be  less  than  764,  deduct  it  from  764 ;  if  the  given 
Roman  year  be  not  less  than  764,  deduct  763  from  it;  the  remainder  gives  the  year 
(B.C.  and  ▲.]>,,  in  the  first  and  second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Roman  year 
commences. 

Ex. — Required  the  year    780  ▲.u.c.    Required  the  year    701  ▲.u.c. 
deduct    763  764 
701 

27  A.I).  

63  B.C. 


THB  OLTMFIABe. 

The  Greeks  computed  their  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads,  which 
date  from  the  year  776  b.c,  being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was  successful  at  the 
Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  reckoned  by  periods  of 
four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called  an  Olympiad, 
and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The  year  was 
luni-Bolar,  of  12  or  13  months.  The  names  of  the  months  varied  in  the  different 
stetes  of  Greece,  but  the  Attic  months  are  most  usual.    They  are  as  follows :— 
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Hecatombeon,  Gamelion, 

Metageitnion,  Anthesterioii, 

Boedromion,  Elaphebolioo, 

Pyanepeioii,  Munychion, 

Moemacterion,  Thai;gelioii, 

PoBeideon,  Seirophorion. 

In  the  year  of  13  months,  the  additional  month  was  inserted  after  Poeeideon,  and 
called  the  second  Poseideon. 

The  months  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  the  short  year  in  couse- 
qaenoe  contained  354  days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  384.  The  third  year  of 
the  first  Olympiad  consisted  of  13  months,  and  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  second 
Olympiad  were  also  intercalary;  consequently  in  the  first  Olympiad  there  were  1,446 
days,  and  in  the  second  1,476,  making  together  2,922,  exactly  equal  to  eight  Julian 
years :  this  mode  of  intercalation  would  therefore  precisely  bring  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  year  to  the  same  season,  as  that  of  the  first  year.  But  as  the 
Olympic  months  followed  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  99  such  months  contained 
2,923|  days,  the  moon  was  in  consequence  a  day  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  reckon- 
ing. The  error  was,  howeyer,  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  three  days, 
which  was  in  four  Olympiads,  or  sixteen  years,  to  the  last  of  which  three  days  wera 
added.  This  corrected  the  errors  with  respect  to  the  moon,  but  it  threw  out  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  as  r^arded  the  seasons,  making  it  three  days  too  late.  No 
means  were  adopted  to  remedy  this  until  the  fortieth  Olympiad,  the  last  year  of  which 
was  made  to  consist  of  12  months  only,  instead  of  13  as  usual,  and  tiie  forty-first 
Olympiad  began  with  the  same  days  of  the  moon  and  sun  as  the  first  had  done  160 
years  before.  By  this  reckoning,  the  year  always  began  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  before  or  after  the  summer  solBtice,  though  more  commonly  after ;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  until  432  b.c.  or  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  when  the 
cycle  of  19  years  was  invented  by  Meton.  This  astronomer  found  that  the  Attic 
months  no  longer  followed  the  course  of  the  moon,  but  that  the  new  moon  nearest  the 
summer  solstice,  which  should  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  would 
actually  take  place  on  the  13th  day  of  Seirophorion,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  86th 
Olympiad.  He  therefore  proposed  to  commence  the  87th  Olympiad  from  that  day, 
and  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  intercalation.  He  supposed  235  moons  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  19  solar  years,  and  that  in  every  period  of  19  years,  the  new  and  full  moons 
would  recur  regularly  at  the  same  seasons.  Nineteen  years  of  12  moons  each  would 
contain  228  moons,  and  consequently  7  moons  were  to  be  added.  These  were  inserted 
in  the  3d,  5th,  8th,  Uth,  13th,  16th,  and  19  years.  Instead  also  of  making  the 
months  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  he  determined  that  each  month  should  consist 
nominally  of  30  days,  but  that  every  63d  day  should  be  omitted  in  numbering.  The 
third  day  of  Boedromion,  for  example,  was  omitted  in  the  first  year,  the  6th  of 
Poseideon,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year,  when  the  last  exemptile  day 
(the  3d  of  Thargelion)  was  retained,  making  that  year  to  consist  of  385  days.  This 
cycle  was  in  use  above  a  century,  but  was  not  quite  accurate ;  19  solar  years  are  equal 
to  about  6,939  days,  14  hours  and  a  half,  and  235  lunations  to  6,939  days,  16  hours 
and  a  half,  or  2  hours  more.  In  the  year  330  b.c.  this  excess  amounted  to  only  U 
hours ;  but  by  the  cycle  of  Meton,  to  above  52  hours,  he  having  made  19  years  eqiuil 
to  6,940  days ;  when  another  astronomer,  Calippus,  having  made  several  observations 
on  the  solstice,  calculated  that  the  excess  made  1  day  in  76  years.  He,  therefore, 
invented  the  cycle  of  76  years,  called  from  him  the  Calippian,  which  consisted  of 
27,769  days,  exactly  equal  to  76  Jidian  years,  but  above  14  hours  in  excess  of  the 
true  solar  year.     In  this  period  were  included  940  lunations,  equal  to  27,758f  days. 
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The  syitem  of  OalippQB  began  in  the  8t1i  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle  (330  b.c.),  and  it 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy.  It  U  Bupposed  that  he  altered  the  periods 
of  inserting  the  intercalary  monthB,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  system  of  Calippna 
continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  Olympiads  were  employed,  and  was  exactly  equal  to 
the  Julian,  on  an  ayerage  of  years. 

To  reduce  the  date  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  multiply  the  past  Olympiad  by  four, 
and  add  the  odd  yean.  Subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  776 
from  the  sum  if  after  Christ,  the  remainder  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  given  year; 
to  decide  on  the  exact  day  would  be  very  dUficult,  on  account  of  the  alterations  which 
the  system  has  undergone.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  obserre  that  the  year 
begins  within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July. 

THB  0HBI8TIAK  BRA. 

The  Christian  era,  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January  Ist, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753rd  of  the  building 
of  Bome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century,  but  was  not  very  generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after. 

The  Christian  year  in  its  division  follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  of  366  in  tiie  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  This  computation  subsisted  for  1,000  years  throughout  Europe  without 
alteration,  and  is  still  used  by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church;  other  Christians 
have  adopted  a  slight  alteration,  which  will  be  shorUy  explained.  The  simplicity 
of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from 
its  commencement.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  littie  ambiguity  on  this  head,  some 
persons  reckoning  the  year  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  1  B.C.,  and 
others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ  with  1,  making  always  one 
less  than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  The  first  is  the  most  usual  mode,  and 
will  be  employed  in  all  our  computations. 

The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year),  arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  326.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
Bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1682  should  consist  of  366  days  only,  which 
was  effected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October,  viz.,  from  the  dtb.  to  the 
14th.  And,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that 
in  three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year  should  be  a  common  year,  instead  of  a 
leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a 
Wp  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This  amended 
mode  of  computing  was  called  the  New  Style,  and  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  Old  Style  continued  to  be  employed  by  other  Christians. 
Gradually  the  New  Style  was  employed  by  Protestants  also.  The  last  ten  days  of 
1699  were  omitted  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  who,  in  consequence,  began  the 
year  1700  with  the  New  Style ;  and  in  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1762,  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the  styles 
then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of  September,  the  day 
which  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  the  fourteenth.  The  Greeks  and 
Kussians  still  use  the  Old  Style. 

To  turn  the  Old  Style  to  the  New,— 

From  the  alteration  of  style  to  the  29th  February,  1700,  add  10  days. 
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From  Ist  Maich,  1700,  to  29th  Febraary ...1800,  add  11  days. 

„  „  1800,  „  1900,    „    12  days. 

„  „  1900,  „  2100,    „    13  days. 

Examples :— 17th  March,  1801,  O.S.  is  29th  March,  1801,  N.S. 
19th  Feb.,  1703,  O.S.  is  2nd  March,  1703,  N.S. 
24th  Dec.,  1690,  O.S.  is  3rd  Jan.,  1691,  N.S. 
20th  Dec.,      1829,  O.S.  is     Ist  Jan.,     1830,  N.S. 

There  will  sometimes  be  a  difference  of  one  year  in  a  date,  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  beg^ming  the  year  has  varied.  In  England, 
until  the  year  1752,  the  year  was  considered  to  begin  on  the  2oth  of  March  ;  any 
date,  therefore,  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  24th  of  March,  will  be  a  year  too 
little.  It  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years  preceding  the  change  of  style  to  write 
both  years,  by  way  of  obyiating  mistakes,  as  1st  of  February,  1702  or  1707-8, 
meaning  the  year  1708  if  begun  in  Jan.,  or  1707  if  begun  in  March. 

In  some  countries,  Easter-day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  in  others  the  Ist  of 
March,  and  in  others,  again,  ChriBtmas-day ;  but  no  certain  rule  can  be  given,  as 
even  in  the  same  nation  different  provinces  followed  a  different  custom.  The  day  of 
the  week  is,  however,  frequently  added  in  old  dates,  which  will  at  once  clear  up  the 
ambiguity,  the  day  of  the  week  answering  to  any  given  date. 

All  nations,  at  present  using  either  the  Old  or  New  Style  begin  the  year  on  the 
Ist  of  January. 

The  Creadon  haa  been  adopted  as  an  epoch  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers,  and 
would  have  been  found  very  convenient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  am- 
biguity of  counting  before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  era 
begins  at  a  later  period.  But,  unfortunately,  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
time  of  commencing.  We  consider  the  Creation  as  taking  place  4004  years  b.o.  ;  but 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  forty  different  variations  in  this  respect.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  that  have  been  most  generally  used : — 

THE  BBA  OF  0ON8TANTIN0PLB. 

In  this  era  the  Creation  is  placed  6608  years  b.c.  It  was  used  by  the  Russians 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  stiU  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  civil 
year  begins  the  first  of  September,  and  the  ecclesiastical  towards  the  end  of  March : 
the  day  is  not  exactly  determined. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  6508  years  from  January  to  August  and  6609 
from  September  to  the  end. 

BRA  OF  ANTIOOH.  AND  BBA  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

We  place  these  together,  because,  although  they  differed  at  their  formation  by 
10  years,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They  were  both  much  in  use  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  In  the  com- 
putation of  Alexandria,  the  Creation  was  considered/to  be  6602  years  before  Christ, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  a.d.  was  equal  to  6603.  This  computation  continued 
to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which  was  called  6786.  In  the  next  year  (286  a.d.},  which 
should  have  been  6787,  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  6777.  This  is 
still  used  by  the  Abyssinians. 

The  era  of  Antioch  considered  the  Creation  to  be  6492  years  before  Christ ;  and 
therefore  the  year  286  a.d.  was  6777.  As  this  was  equal  to  the  date  of  Alexandria, 
the  two  eras,  from  this  time,  were  considered  as  one. 
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Dates  of  the  Alexandrian  era  are  Tedneed  to  the  Christian  era  by  sabtncting  5602 
until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  6492. 
In  the  era  of  Antioch  6492  are  always  subtracted. 

THl  ABYSSINIAN  BBA. 

The  Abyssinians  reckon  their  years  from  the  Creation,  which  they  place  in  the 
d, 493rd  year  before  our  era,*  on  the  29th  of  August,  Old  Style;  and  their  dates  will 
consequently  exceed  ours  by  6492  years  and  126  days.  They  have  12  months  of  80 
days  each,  and  6  days  added  at  the  end,  called  Pagomen,  from  the  Greek  word 
iwayofuvatj  added.  Another  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  eyery  fourth  year.  To  know 
which  year  is  leap  year,  divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain,  the  year  will  be  leap 
year.  It  always  precedes  the  Julian  leap  year  by  one  year  and  four  months.  The 
following  are  names  of  the  months,  with  their  beginnings  referred  to  the  Old  Style : — 


Miyazia 27th  March. 

Genbot  26th  April. 

Sene  26th  May. 

Hamle   26th  June. 

Nahasse 26th  July. 

Pagomen   24th  August. 


Mascaram    29th  August. 

Tekemt    28th  September. 

Hedar 28th  October. 

Tahsas 27th  November. 

Ter  27th  December. 

Yacatit 26th  January. 

Magabit  26th  February. 

To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  6492  years  and  126  days. 
The  Abyssinians  also  use  the  era  of  Mar^rrs,  or  Diodesian,  with  the  same  months 
as  in  the  above. 

THB  JBWISH   BBA. 

The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucides  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  present  era ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  century  above  named. 

They  date  from  the  Creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  3760  years  and 
3  months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting 
either  of  12  or  13  months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days.  The  civil  year 
commences  with  or  immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the  equinox  of  autumn. 
The  months,  with  the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 

1    Tisri 30  days  i  (Veadar)  29  days 

ofMarchesvan I  oq  «•  ha  7    Nisan,orAbib 80 

^jChesvanorBul  ...i^^°'^"         I        8    Jyar,  or  Zius  29 

3  Chisleu 29  or  30  9    Sivan   30 

4  Thebet 29  I       10    Thammuz    29 

6    Sebat  30  11    Ab    30 

6    Adar 29  '       12    Elol 29 

And  in  intercalary  years,  30. 

The  month  Veadar  is  omitted  in  years  of  12  months. 

The  average  length  of  the  year  of  12  months  is  364  days;  but,  by  varying  the 
length  of  Marchesvan  and  Chisleu,  it  may  consist  of  363  or  366  days  also.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  year  of  13  months  may  contain  383,  384,  or  386  days.  In  19 
years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and  7  years  13  months.  The  following  table 
of  19  years  will  show  the  number  of  mouths  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  first  day  of 
their  year,  reduced  to  the  New  Style :  the  first  day  will  not  always  be  quite  accurate, 

1  The  Abyssinians  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  6,600th  year  of  the  Creation, 
and  consequenUy  eight  years  after  our  era. 
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as  certain  lucky  and  nnlaoky  days  require  the  postponement  of  a  day  in  some  yean. 
The  year  mnst  be  divided  by  19,  and  the  remainder  will  shew  the  year  of  the  cycle. 
If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  nineteenth  year. 

TBIB  OV  na  CTCLB.  VOVTHB. 

The  1st  begins  about  the  2nd  of  October,  and  consists  of  12 

2nd 22nd  of  September 12 

8rd  10th  „  18 

4th  29th  „  12 

6th  19th  „  12 

6th  8th  „  13 

7th  27th  „  12 

8th  16th  „  18 

9th  6th  of  October      12 

10th  26th  of  September 12 

11th  14th  „  13 

12th  2nd  of  October      12 

13th  21st  of  September 12 

14th  10th  „  13 

16th  29th  „  12 

16th  18th  „  12 

17th  7th  „  13 

18th  26th  „  12 

19th  14th  , 13 

To  reduce  the  Jewish  time  to  ours,  subtract  3761,  and  the  remainder  will  show 
the  year :  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  ascertained  by  the  above  table,  and  the 
months  must  be  counted  firom  that  time. 

Example— Required  the  Ist  of  Chisleu  6688. 

6688  19)6688(294 

3761  38 

1827  178 

171 

78 
76 


The  remainder  shews  the  year  6688  to  be  the  second  of  the  cycle,  and  consequently 
to  begin  on  the  22nd  of  September.  The  1st  of  Chisleu  wiU  therefore  be  about  the 
20th  of  November,  1827. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  six  months  earlier,  with  the  month  of  Nisan.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  given  year  is  ecclesiastical,  deduct  a  year  in  the  date  from  Nisan 
to  Elul,  inclusive. 

The  Jews  frequently  in  their  dates  leave  out  the  thousands,  which  they  indicate 
by  placing  the  letters  p3?  meaning  t^tdptd^S?  "  according  to  the  lesser  computation." 

(It  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  other  epochs  that  have  taken  place 
from  the  Creation,  as  those  detailed  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  in  general  use.) 

THB  ERA.  OF  NAB0NAS8AS 

received  its  name  from  that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical 
studies  were  much  advanced  in  ChaldsBa.  The  years  are  vague,  containing  366  days 
each,  without  intercalation.  The  first  day  of  the  era  was  Wednesday,*  26th  February, 
747  B.C. 

*  This  is  said,  by  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  '  L' Art  do  verifier  les  Dates.' 
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To  find  the  day  of  any  Julian  year  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonaasar  begins, 
sabtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748,  and,  if  after  Ghriat,  add  it  to  747. 
Divide  the  result  by  4,  omitting  firactions,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  57  (t.«.  the 
number  of  days,  firom  January  1  to  February  26).  If  the  quotient  exceed  67,  add 
865  as  often  as  necessary,  before  subtraction.  The  remainder  will  be  the  day 
of  the  year  given.  The  first  result  before  the  division  by  4,  increased  by  a  unit  for 
each  365  added  to  57,  will  be  the  year  of  Nabonassar  then  beginning. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins  may  be  known  by 
dividing  by  7.    If  there  be  no  remainder,  the  day  wiU  be  Tuesday ;  if  there  be  a 
remainder,  the  day  placed  below  it  in  the  following  table  will  be  the  day  required. 
0        12        3        4        5        6 
Tu.     W.    Th.     F.      8a.      Su.     M. 

As  the  above  stated  rule  may  be  one  day  in  error  from  the  omission  of  firactions* 
it  may  be  corrected  by  the  help  of  this  little  table. 

The  year  of  Nabonassar  being  given,  to  find  when  it  begins. 

Rule. — Divide  the  year  by  4 :  subtract  the  quotient  from  57,  adding  365,  if 
necessary,  as  before ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  days  &x>m  the  1st  of  January. 

The  given  year  diminished  as  often  as  865  has  been  added,  will  shew  the  number 
of  Julian  years  from  747  b.c.  If  it  be  lees  than  748,  subtract  from  that  number, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ :  if  equal,  or  more,  subtract  747 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

THE  EGTPTIAN  EBJL 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  on 
the  26th  February,  747  b.o.,  and  consisting  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed 
thirty  years  before  Christ,  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arrived, 
by  continually  receding,  to  the  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  years  and  months  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the 
era  of  Dioclesian. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation,  that  in  30  b>o.,  the  year  must  have  beg^  on  the 
31st  of  August ;  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  reformation  to  have  taken  place 
eight  years  earlier :  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  29th  of  August  was 
the  day  adopted,  and  the  number  of  the  year  one  more  than  would  have  resulted 
frt>m  taking  747  as  the  commencement  of  tiie  era. 

To  reduce  to  the  Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  for  above  a  century  after  Christ ;  the  reformed 
year  being  at  first  used  only  by  the  Alexandrians. 

THB  JULIAK  FEKIOD 

is  a  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle 
28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and  began  4713  yean  before 
our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid  the  puzzUng  ambiguity 
attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different  times. 

By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  Julian  period  from  4714. 

THE   ERA  OP   DIO0LE81AN,  CALLED  ALSO  THB   EEA  OF   UAJITYES. 

was  much  usod  by  Christian  writers  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the 
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sixth  centoxy,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 
day  ^  when  Dioclesian  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August,  284.  It 
is  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian.  The  year  consists  of  366  days,  with  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year. 
Divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain  the  year  is  bissextile.  It  contains  12  months 
of  30  days  each,  with  fiye  additional  in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Coptic  months  are  as  follow,  with  the  corresponding  time  according  to  the 
Julian  Calendar. 


OOmO.        ABABZO. 


COmO.         ABABXO. 


Phamenoth Buramat  Feb.  26. 

Pharmouti Barmude March  27. 

Pashons Bashans   April  26. 

Payni Baune May  26. 

Emphi Abib    June  26. 

Mesori Meshri July  26. 


Thoth  Tot Aug.  29. 

Paophi Babe Sept.  28. 

Athyr  Hatur Oct.  28. 

Cohiac Kyak  ...' Nov.  27. 

Tybi Tobe  Dec.  27. 

"^"^ ::^u] J- 26. 

The  additional  days  are  called,  by  the  modem  Copts,  Nisi  in  common  years,  and 
Kebus  in  leap  y^ars;  by  the  ancient  Copts  Piabotnkuji,  and  in  Arabic  Biabotanquji. 

The  Abyssinian  names  are  given  under  the  head  of  Abyssinia. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  Christian,  add  283  years  240  days . 

When  the  Dioclesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later  than 
usual,  and  in  consequence  one  day  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  year,  from  the  29th 
August  to  the  end  of  the  following  February. 

THB  OSBOIAN  JSRA.  OS  EKA  07  THE   BELEUOIDES, 

dates  from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  31 1  years  and  4  months  before  Christ.  It 
was  used  in  Sjrria  for  many  years,  and  frequently  by  the  Jews  untQ  the  16th  century, 
and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  year  about  the 
commencement  of  September ;  other  Syrians  in  October,  and  the  Jews  about  the 
Autumnal  Equinox.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy  in  this  era,  the  opinions 
of  authors  being  very  various  as  to  its  commencement. 

It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  appears  to  have  begun  with  Nisan. 

Their  year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  366  days,  with  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
fourth  year. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  1st  September,  312  B.C.,  subtract 
311  years  and  four  months. 

The  following  are  the  months  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  with  the  corres- 
ponding Roman  months. 

STUAir.  XAOBDOVIAV.  BlTOUtH. 

Elul Gorpiieus September. 

TishrinI Hjperberetsus  October. 

Tishrin  II Dius November. 

Canun  I ^ Apellseus December. 

Canunll Audyneeus  January. 

Shubat Peritius  February. 

Adar Dystnis March. 

Nisan Xanticus April. 

Avar Artemisius  May. 

Haziran DsBsius June. 

Tamus Panemus  July. 

Ab Lous   August. 

*  Dioclesian  was  not  in  reality  proclaimed  until  some  months  after  thu  time. 
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TBI  OBATH  OF  ALKAirDBK  TBX  GBXAT 


datei  from  tlie  12th  of  Norember,  324  b.c.,*  on  which  day  the  426th  year  of  Kabo- 
nsMar  began.  This  era  was  oompated  hy  yean  of  366  days,  with  a  leap  year  of  366 
erery  four  yean,  like  the  Julian  year.  The  montha  were  of  30  days  each,  with  6 
additional.  To  compute  it,  deduct  323  from  the  giTen  year,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  the  Chriadan  era.    If  before  ChrUt  deduct  the  year  from  324. 


THB    BBA  OF  TTKB 


began  the  19th  oi  October,  125  b.o.,  with  the  month  Hypeiberetaraa.    The  montha 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era.    The  year  is  similar  to  the  Julian. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  124 ;   and  if  the  given  year  be  less  than  125, 
deduct  it  horn  126,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ. 


THB  0B8ABBAN   SKL  OF  ANTIOOH 


was  used,  in  Syria,  by  Greeks  and  Syrians.  The  months  are  the  same  as  those  given 
under  the  Grecian  era.  The  Greeks  began  with  Gorpiaaus,  in  the  year  49  B.&,  and 
the  Syrians  with  Tishrin  I.  of  48  b.c. 

THB  BIU.  OF  ABBABAM 

is  used  by  Eusebius,  and  begins  the  1st  of  October,  2016  b.o.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
Christian  era,  subtract  2016  yean  3  months,  and  the  remainder  wiU  be  the  year  and 
month. 

THB  SPANISH  BRA.  OB  BBA  OF  THB  0JKSAB8» 

u  reckoned  from  1st  of  January,  88  yean  b.c,  being  the  year  following  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  Augustus ;  it  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 
By  a  Synod  held  in  1180,  its  use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Bar- 
celona. Pedro  IV.  of  Arragon  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1360. 
John  I.  of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1382.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  until 
1466. 

The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar; 
and,  consequently,  to  turn  this  time  into  that  of  our  era,  we  have  only  to  subtract  38 
from  the  year.  Thus  the  Spanish  year  760  is  equal  to  the  Julian  712.  If  the  year 
be  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  it  frt>m  39. 

THB   BBA  OF  YBSSSBOIBD  III..  OB  THE  PBBSIAN  BBA. 

was  formerly  uniTersally  adopted  in  Persia,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  This  era  began  on  the  16th  of  June,  a.d. 
632.  The  year  consisted  of  366  days  only,  and  therefore  its  commencement,  like 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day 
in  every  four  yean.  This  difference  amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1076, 
when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin,  who  ordered  that  in  Aiture  the  Penian  year  should 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should  appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun's  passing 
the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic.     This  took  place  generally  once  in  four  yean;  but, 

^  This  would  be  more  accurately  323  b.c.,  but  the  above  date  is  more  usually 
adopted. 
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after  seven  or  eight  intercalations^  it  was  postponed  for  a  year.  It  will  be  obseryed 
that  such  an  arrangement  most  be  perfect,  and  that  this  calendar  oonld  never  require 
reformation ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  verj  difficult  to  determine 
.  beforehand  the  length  of  any  given  year,  as  well  as  that  of  causing  a  difference  occa- 
sionally in  the  computation  of  persons  living  under  different  meridians ;  those  living 
towards  the  east  sometimes  beginning  their  year  a  day  after  others  more  westwardly 
situate ;  the  sun  rising  in  the  old  sign  to  those  in  the  former  situation,  who  conse- 
quently continued  in  th^  old  year  another  day ;  while  the  others,  having  their  sun  rise  in 
the  new  sign,  began  a  new  year.  The  present  practice  of  the  Parsees  in  India  varies 
in  different  provinces,  some  beginning  the  year  in  September,  and  others  in  October. 
The  months  are  as  follows :  they  have  each  thirty  days,  and  the  intercalation  of  five 
or  six  days  occurs  at  the  end  of  Aban. 

Ferwardin,  Merdad,  Ader, 

Ardibehisht,  Sheriur,  Dei, 

Khurdad,  Meher,  Behmen, 

Tir,  Aban,  Ispendarmez. 

To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian  year,  add  630  to  the  given  year,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  year  of  our  era  in  which  the  year  begins,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Parsees. 

Every  day  of  the  Persian  month  has  a  different  name. 

THB  BRA  OF  THE  ABMBNIANS. 

The  Armenians  began  their  era  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  652.  Their 
year  consists  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  anticipates  the  Julian  one  day  in  every 
four  years. 

To  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Armenian  year  begins,  divide  the  year 
by  7  ;  if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  year  beg^  on  a  Monday ;  if  there  be  a  remainder, 
the  day  put  under  it  in  this  table  wiU  be  the  first  of  the  year. 
0        12        3        4        5        6 
M     Tu.     W.    Th.     F.     Sa.     Su. 

To  reduce  the  Armenian  year  to  the  Julian,  divide  the  given  date  by  4,  and  sub- 
tract the  quotient  from  191,  adding  365  to  191  if  necessary ;  the  remainder  will  be 
the  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year,  and  the  Armenian  date  (diminished 
by  1,  if  365  has  been  added  to  191)  added  to  551,  will  give  the  Christian  year. 

The  Armenian  ecdesiaatical  year  begins  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  has  an  addi- 
tional day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  consequenUy  coincides  in  division 
with  the  Julian  year. 

To  reduce  ecclesiastical  Armenian  years  to  our  time,  add  551  years  and  222  days. 

In  leap  years,  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  to  August  10. 

KoTB. — The  Armenians  frequentiy  use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their 
correspondence  with  Europeans. 

THB  FBBMCH  BBVOLUTIONABY  OALBNDAB. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  French  nation,  in  their  ezoessive  desire  to  change  all  exist- 
ing institutions,  determined  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  calendar,  founded  on  philoso- 
phical prindplee.  But  as  they  were  unable  to  produce  any  plan  more  accurate  and 
convenient  than  that  which  was  previously  in  use,  they  were  contented  to  follow  the 
old  plan  under  a  different  name,  merely  changing  some  of  the  minor  details  and  sub- 
divisions, and  commencing  the  year  at  a  different  time. 
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The  fint  year  of  the  era  of  the  Republic  began  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792^ 
V.B.,  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  There  were  twelve  months  in  each  year  of 
thirty  days  each,  and  fire  additional  days  at  the  end,  celebrated  as  festiyals.  The 
fourtii  year  was  a  leap  year,  called  by  the  French  an  Olympic  year.  The  months  and 
additional  festivals  were  as  follow : — 


Germinal  began  21  March. 

Flor6al 20  April. 

Prairial 20  May. 

Messidor 19  June. 

Thermidor 19  July. 

Fructidor  18  August. 

Festival  of  Opinion,  20  Sept. 
„         Rewards,  21    „ 


Yend^iaire  began  22  Sep. 

Brumaire 22  Oct. 

Frimaire 21  Nov. 

Nivase 21  Dec. 

Pluvi6se 20  Jan. 

Ventdee 19  Feb. 

Festival  of  Virtue,  17  Sep. 
„         Genius,  18    „ 
„         Labour,  19    „ 

In  Olympic  years,  from  the  11th  Ventdse  (which  was  on  the  29th  of  February)  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  each  day  answered  to  one  day  earlier  than  in  other  years ;  thus 
Germinal  began  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  months  were  divided  into  decades  of  ten  days  each,  instead  of  weeks.  These 
were  the  names  of  their  days. 

Primidi,  Quintidi,  Octodi, 

Duodi,  Sextidi.  Novidi, 

Tridi,  Septidi,  Decadi. 

Quartidi, 

As  this  plan  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  will  take  less  space  to  insert  a  table  of 
years  corresponding  with  the  Christian  era,  than  to  give  a  rule  for  the  deduction  of 
one  era  from  another. 


1  1792-3 

2  1793-4 

3  1794-^ 

4  1796-6 
6  1796-7 

6  1797-8 

7  1798-9 


8  1799-1800 

9  1800-1801 

10  1801-2 

11  1802-3 

12  1803-4 

13  1804-6 

14  1806-6 


THE  MAHOMETAN   BltA.  OR  EBA  OF  TEE   HEOIIU, 

dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  to  Medina,  which  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, the  16th  July,  a.d.  622.  The  era  commences  on  the  following  day,  viz.  the  16th 
JiUy.  Many  chronologists  have  computed  this  era  from  the  16th  of  July,  but  Cante- 
mir  has  given  examples,  proving  that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  16th  was  the  first 
day  of  the  era ;  and  now  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  is  the  practice  of  Maho- 
metans. The  year  is  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  each  month  com- 
mencing with  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  without  any  intercalation  to  bring 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  same  season.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  every  year  will  begin  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  preceding, 
being  now  in  summer,  and,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  winter.  Such  a 
mode  of  reckoning,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  order  of  nature,  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  use  beyond  the  pastoral  and  semi-barbarous  nation  by  whom  it  was  adopted, 
without  the  powerful  aid  of  fanaticism;  and  even  that  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
use  of  other  methods  by  learned  men  in  their  computations,  and  by  governments  in 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that,  as  the  Mahometans  begin 
each  month  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  a  few  cloudy  days  might  retard  the 
commencement  of  a  month,  making  the  preceding  month  longer  than  usual.    This,  in 
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fact,  is  the  case,  and  two  parts  of  the  same  country  will  sometimes  differ  a  day  in 
conscqaence ;  although  the  clear  skies  of  those  countries  where  Islamism  prevails, 
rarely  occasion  much  inconrenience  on  this  head.  But  in  chonolog^  and  history,  as 
well  as  in  all  documents,  they  use  months  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  alter- 
nately, making  the  year  thus  to  consist  of  354  days :  eleven  times  in  thirty  years,  one 
day  is  added  to  the  last  month,  making  356  days  in  that  year.  Consequently,  the 
average  length  of  a  year  is  taken  at  354  JJ  days,  the  twelfth  of  which  is  29 Jg,  differ- 
ing from  the  true  lunation  very  little  more  than  throe  seconds,  which  will  not  amount 
to  a  diiy  in  less  than  2260  years,  a  degree  of  exactness  which  could  not  have  heen 
attained  without  long  continued  ohscrvations. 

The  intercalary  year  of  355  days  occurs  on  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  tenth,  thir- 
teenth, fifteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty- 
ninth  years  of  every  thirty  years.  Any  year  heing  given,  to  know  whether  it  he 
intercalary  or  not,  divide  hy  thirty,  and  if  either  of  the  ahove  numhers  remain,  the 
year  will  he  one  of  355  da3r8. 

The  names  of  the  months,  as  used  hy  the  Turks,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as 
follow  :— 

Moharem 30  Regeh 30 


Saphar 29 

Rahiul 30 

RahiuII 29 

Jomadhi  1 30 

Jomadhi  II 29 


Shahan 29 

Hamadan 30 

Shawall 29 

Dhn'lkadah 30 

Dhulhajjah 29 

And  in  intercalary  30  days. 


They  have  weeks  of  seven  days,  named  as  follow  :^ 

TVBXS.  PnSIAlTB.  XVDUVS.  AVO.  ABABIO.  XOV.  ABABIO. 

Su.  Pazargun Tekshamhe Etwar ^....  Bawal Tom  ahad. 

M.  Pazar  ertesi Doshamhe Peer  or  Somwar  Bahun Tom  Thena. 

Tu.  Sale Sishamhe Mungul Jehar Tom  tulta. 

W.  Charshambc....  Charshambe....  Boodh Dahar Tom  arba. 

Th.  Pershambe Panjshambe....  Jumerat Femunes Tom  hamsa. 

F.  Juma JumaorAdina..  Juma Aruba Juma. 

Sa.  Jumaertesi ShambeorHaftaSonneecher Shiyar Sabt, 


THB  0HINE8B. 

like  all  the  nations  of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  reckon  their  time  by  cycles  of  60  years ; 
instead  of  numbering  them  as  we  do,  they  give  a  different  name  to  every  year  in  the 
cycle.  As  all  those  nations  follow  the  same  system,  we  shall  detail  it  here  more 
particularly.  They  have  two  series  of  words,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  twelve 
words ;  a  combination  of  the  first  words  in  both  orders  is  the  name  of  the  first  year ; 
the  next  in  each  series  are  taken  for  the  second  year ;  and  so  to  the  tenth :  in  the 
eleventh  year,  the  series  of  ten  being  exhausted,  they  begin  again  with  the  first,  com- 
bining it  with  the  eleventh  of  the  second  series ;  in  the  twelfth  year,  the  second  word 
of  the  first  series  is  combined  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second ;  for  the  thirteenth  year, 
the  combination  of  the  third  word  of  the  first  list  with  the  first  of  the  second  list  is 
taken,  that  list  also  being  now  exhausted.    To  make  this  clearer,  we  shall  designate 
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I 

a  a 

2 

h  b 

3 

c  c 

4 

dd 

6 

e  e 

6 

rf 

7 
8 

U 

9 

i  • 

10 

kk 

11 

a  / 

12 

bm 

13 

c  a 

14 

db 

16 

e  e 

16 

f  d 

17 

f> 

18 

19 

i  ff 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

k/ 

31    ay 

46 

32    b  A 

47 

33    c  t 

48 

34    dik 

49 

35    e  / 

50 

36    f  m 

51 

37  g  a 

38  h  ^ 

52 

53 

39    i   e 

54 

40    krf 

66 

41    a  « 

56 

42    b/ 

57 

43    c  y 

58 

44    d  A 

59 

45    e   t 

60 

the  series  of  ten  by  the  Roman  letters,  that  of  tirelre  by  the  italics,  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  60  will  stand  thus. 

f  * 

fi. 

1  a 
k  b 
a  e 
b  d 
c  e 
d/ 

fi 

i  / 
km 

The  series  of  10  is  designated  in  China  by  the  name  of  teen  kan,  or  celestial  signs. 
Their  names  are— I,  k^ ;  2,  yth ;  3,  ping ;  4,  ting;  6,  woo  -,  6,  ke ;  7,  kang ;  8,  sin ; 
9,  jin ;  10,  kwey. 

The  series  of  12  are  the  horary  characters,  and  are  named  teche,  terrestrial  signs. 
Their  names  are—l,  toze ;  2,  chow ;  3,  yin ;  4,  maon  ;  5,  shin ;  6,  sze ;  7,  woo  ; 
8,  we;  9,  shin;  10,  yew;  11,  se^;  12,  hae. 

These  characters  being  substituted  for  their  equivalent  letters  in  the  cycle,  will 
•how the  Chinese  name  of  eyery  year ;  for  example,  kia  tzse  is  the  first  year;  kang 
yin,  the  27th. 

The  Chinese  months  are  lunar,  of  29  and  30  days  each.  Their  years  have 
ordinarily  12  months,  but  a  thirteenth  is  added  whenever  there  are  two  new 
moons  while  the  snn  is  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  will  occur  seven  times  in 
nineteen  years. 

The  boasted  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomy  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  compute  their  time  correctly.  In  1290  a.d.,  the  Arab  Jemaleddin 
composed  a  calendar  for  them,  which  remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  the  Jesuit 
Adam  Sohaal,  who  was  the  director  of  their  calendar  until  1664.  It  then  remained 
for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  so  deranged  it,  that  when  it  was  again 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Christians,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expunge  a 
month  to  bring  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  proper  season.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  almost  constantly  under  the  care  of  Christians. 

The  first  cycle,  according  to  the  Romish  Missionaries,  began  February  2397  b.c' 
We  are  now,  therefore,  in  the  71st  cycle,  the  27th  of  which  will  begin  in  1830.  To 
find  out  the  Chinese  time,  multiply  the  eclipsed  cycle  by  60,  and  add  the  odd  years ; 
then,  if  the  time  be  before  Christ,  subtract  the  sum  from  2398  ;  but  if  after  Christ,  sub- 
tract 2397  from  it ;  the  remainder  wiU  be  the  year  required. 

The  Chinese  frequently  date  from  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  in  that 
case  there  is  no  way  of  having  the  corresponding  date  but  by  a  list  of  Emperors.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  who  have  reigned  for  the  last  two  centuries. 


^  Dr.  Morrison  carries  it  back  to  the  61st  year  of  Hwang-te,  2596  b.c.,  making 
the  present  year  to  fall  in  the  74th  cycle ;  but,  according  to  we  celebrated  historian 
Choo-foo-tsze,  Hwang-te  reigned  about  2700  b.c.,  making  75 1  cycles  from  that 
period,  which  is,  probably,  more  correct  than  either  of  the  above  statements. 
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TABTAE   DTNA8TT. 

He-tsung  began  to  reign  a.d 1616. 

Chwang-leS    1627. 

Shun-che 1644. 

Kang-he 1662. 

Yung-ching    1723. 

Keen-lung 1736. 

Kea-king    1796. 

Taou-kwang  1821,  now  Emperor. 


THE   JAPANESE 

have  a  cycle  of  60  years,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  formed  by  a  combination  of  words 
of  two  series.  The  series  of  ten  is  formed  of  the  names  of  the  elements,  of  which  the 
Japanese  reckon  five,  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  endings, 
je  and  to. 

The  series  of  12  is  made  up  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1  ne,  rat. 

2  008,  ox. 


1  kino-je 

2  kino-to, 


I  wood. 

9    midsno-je,  \      ^ 
.0    midsno-to,  /  ^^^' 


10 


3  torra,  tiger. 

4  ov,  hare. 

6  tats,  dragon. 

6  mi,  serpent. 

7  ooma,  horse. 

8  tsitsuse,  sheep. 

9  Bar,  ape. 

10  torri,  nen. 

11  in,  dog. 

12  y,  hog. 


By  substituting  these  words  for  the  letters  in  the  cycle,  under  the  head  of  China, 
the  Japanese  names  are  found.  Thus,  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  is  called  kino-je  ne, 
the  35th,  tsutsno-je  in,  and  so  on.  The  cycles  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chhiese ; 
but  a  name  is  given  to  them  instead  of  numbering  them.  Their  years  begin  in 
.  February,  and  are  luni-solar,  of  12  and  13  months,  with  the  intercalation  as  before 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  China.  The  first  cycle  is  said  to  begin  660  B.C. ;  but 
thu  cannot  be  correct,  unless  some  alteration  has  taken  place,  as  the  Chinese  cycle 
then  began  667  b.o.  We  know,  however,  too  little  of  Japan  to  pronounce  positively 
respecting  it ;  but  thus  far  it  is  certain,  that  the  cycle  now  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chinese.  — 

To  an  article  of  this  nature,  it  may  not  be  thought  superfluous  to  append  a  slight 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  reckoned  their 
time,  before  its  discovery  by  the  natives  of  Europe.  The  science  of  astronomy  seems  to 
have  advanced  there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  computations,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Europeans  of  their  time,  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition 
that  they  had  derived  it  from  some  people  more  civilized  than  themselves ;  and  would 
appear  incredible,  if  not  well  attested  by  Spanish  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  by  many  hieroglyphic  almanacs  yet  remaining,  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
Peruvians  and  Muyscas  had  lunar  years  of  great  accuracy  also ;  but  this  is  less  sur- 
prising, as  the  phases  of  the  moon  are  sufficiently  visible  to  the  eye,  and  their  returns 
frequent.    We  shall  detail  that  of  the  Mexicans  only. 

The  year  of  the  Mexicans  consisted  of  865  days ;  it  was  composed  of  eighteen 
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months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  fire  additional,  called  nemontemij  or  void.  At  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  yean,  thirteen  days  were  added ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
cycle,  twelve  days,  and  so  on  alternately,  making  an  addition  of  twenty-flye  days  in 
104  years.  This  made  the  mean  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  6  hours,  46  minutes,  9^ 
seconds,  being  only  2*  39^'  shorter  than  the  truth.  As  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  Mexican  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  records  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous  con- 
querors has  left  little  to  study,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Mexicans  of  superior 
order  has  done  away  with  their  system,  we  shall  not  detail  the  names  of  their  months 
and  particulars  of  their  cycles,  which  afford  striking  coincidences  with  those  of  the 
Tartars,  Japanese,  etc.  We  shall  only  add  that  their  first  cycle  began  in  the  month 
of  January,  a.d.  1090. 


INDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Having  completed,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  general  and  condensed 
account  of  the  eras  in  use  among  other  nations,  we  proceed  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  the  peculiar  chronological  systems  of  the 
natives  of  India,  drawing  our  information  chiefly  from  Col.  Warren's 
'EdlaSankalita.' 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  eras  in  use  in  different  parts  of  India, 
but  all  may  be  classified  under  four  general  heads,  according  to  the 
mode  of  expressing  or  of  subdividing  the  year ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  notice  them  :  namely,  first,  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
sidereal  divisions  of  the  months;  secondly,  those  which  follow  the 
intricate  and  peculiar  luni-solar  computations  ;  thirdly,  those  reckoned 
by  cycles,  and  in  which  the  years  are  generally  distinguished  by 
names,  a  system  which  spread  from  India  into  Tibet,  and  was  long 
before  used  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  fourthly,  those  derived  essen- 
tially from  the  Muhammadan  era,  though  they  have  since  followed  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  the  country.  The  Hijra  era  itself  is  also 
universally  employed  by  the  Musalmans  of  India,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  add  to  the  description  already  given  of  this  purely  lunar 
year. 

The  present  section  will  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  year  by  each  system;  the  modes  of  comparison  and  the 
application  of  the  tables  being  reserved  for  separate  explanation. 


I.— SOLAR  OE  SIDEREAL  YEAR, 

The  Hindd  Solar  Year,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  strictly  side- 
real ;  it  contains  that  space  of  time  during  which  the  sun,  departing 
from  a  given  star,  returns  to  the  same  in  his  apparent  revolutioa 
through  the  zodiac.     In  the  most  ancient  period  of  their  astronomy. 
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before  the  introduction  of  the  solar  zodiac,  the  pandits  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aswini,  the  first 
of  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatras,  or  mansions  of  the  fixed  lunar  zodiac. 
The  solar  zodiac  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  lunar  one,  about  the 
year  1181  b.c.  according  to  Bentley ;  the  names  of  the  months  being 
taken  from  those  of  the  lunar  mansions  in  which  the  moon  happened 
to  be  full  in  the  year  of  its  invention. 

Bentley  supposes  that  a  lunar  cycle,  or  luni-solar  period,  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered,  there  having  been  3056  lunations  in  247  years 
and  one  mofUh,  which  caused  the  initial  month  of  the  year  to  change 
its  name  every  247  years;  the  first  had  been  AWlna,  the  second 
became  Eartika,  etc.,  so  that  the  date  of  an  ancient  author's  writing 
may  be  roughly  ascertained,  should  he  happen  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  commencing  month  of  the  year.  The  following  is  a  useful  table 
of  these  lunar  periods,  which  lasted  until  the  year  538  a.d.' 


LUHAB  AaraBxaM 

nsioDS. 

BVGAir. 

MOITTHB. 

COlBCIBUrO. 

1 

1  Sept.  1192  B.C.. 

1  A^wina 

Chaitra. 

2 

1  Oct.     946  „  ... 

1  K&rtika 

Vais&klia. 

3 

29     „        698  „  ... 

1  Agrah&yana.^ 

Jyeshtha. 

4 

27  Nov.    461  „  ... 

1  Pauflha  

B.  A8h&(^a. 

6 

25  Dec.     204  „  ... 

1  M6gha  

1  Phflguna  ... 

Sr&Tana. 

6 

23  Jan.       44a.d... 

^atabhiflha. 

7 

21  Feb.     291  „  ... 

1  Chaitra 

Bh&drapada. 

8 

22  Mar.    638  „  ... 

1  Yai9&kha  ... 

A?winl. 

The  adoption  of  the  fixed  sidereal  zodiac  of  twelve  signs  is  ascribed 
by  Bentley  with  tolerable  certainty  (from  the  position  of  the  equi- 
noctial colure  and  the  minimum  errors  of  the '  Brahma-Siddh4nta'  tables) 
to  this  latter  epoch ;  whence  Yaisakha  has  continued  to  be  the  initiid 
month  of  the  solar  year  to  the  present  time.  This  month  corresponds 
with  the  sign  Mesha  or  Aries  of  the  fixed  solar  Hindu  ecliptic' 

The  Hindus  divide  the  year  into  six  seasons  frituj,  of  two  sidereal 
months  each,  the  succession  of  which  is  always  the  same ;  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  in  them  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
equinoctial  colure. 


^  It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  this  lunar  division  to  show  how  Yai^&kha  came 
cTentuaUy  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  solar  year. 

'  Bentley  supposes  the  former  name  of  this  month,  M&rgasirshft,  to  have  been 
changed  at  thja  period,  to  denote  its  now  commencing  the  year. 

>  Aocordine  to  the  Hind(i  authorities,  the  year  in  which  the  zodiac  was  adjusted, 
or  when  the  sdar  and  sidereEd  zodiacs  agreed,  and  there  was  no  'om-t  amhd  or  pre- 
cession,  was  in  969,  a.d. 
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Table  I. — Ths  order  and  namet  in  the  Sanekrit,  Hindi,  and  Tamil 
language;  of  the  eigne^  months,  and  hmar  mansions. 


axovB. 

VAMBfl  OW  UOWIBB. 

il 

NaVahatrM  or  Lnnar ' 
Mantlona  aa  thear  oor- 
rMpond«dinll£^B.c. 

1.  Yaaanta, 

2.  Oiishma, 

3.  Vawha, 

4.  l^aiada, 

5.  Hcmanta, 

6.  $i?ira, 

/12  K 
Mlna. 

1  r 

Mesha. 

Vrislia. 
3  n 
1  Mithuna. 
/  4  S 

Earkata. 

VSinha. 

/  ens 

Kanyfr. 
7  ^ 

Tuli. 
/  8  m 
YriBhika. 

9  t 
,Dhanu8. 
no  Vy 

Makara. 

11  7Z 
,  Kumbha. 

•Tssar* 

UrdtL 

Itemn. 

Sanskrit. 

Chaitra, 

Yai^&kha, 

JyeAtha, 

A8h64ha, 

Sr&ra^a, 

Bbftdia, 

Afwina, 

E&rtika, 

Pausha, 
Mfegha, 
PhUguna, 

Chait, 

Bau6kh, 

Jeth. 

ABfcrh, 

S&wan, 

Bh6don, 

Asan, 

E&rtik, 

Aghan, 

P6S, 

Mfcgh, 

Phiigun, 

Punguni, 
Chaitram,    j 
Yywaei,       ) 
Anni,'        ) 
Audi,          ) 
AuTani,       \ 
Paratari,     ) 
Arpesi.        \ 
Kartiga, 
MargaU,      ) 
Tye,            1 
MauBri, 

8i. 
Y. 

G. 

V. 

Sa. 

H. 
Si. 

nOhattra. 
USwAtl. 
lAYalaftkha. 
UAnnrldhA. 

18  JTMhtha. 

19  MerttL 
lOPuTTaAahirtia. 

(AbhUltaftarwanla 

■track  oat). 
11  UttataAalUlrluk 
9  SrAraaa. 
tl  SrayldiUia. 
M  Ratatf**1ihn 

sen.BhMnpwIa. 
VTLmM. 

I  AtwlnL 

IBtaaraoL 

BKritlka. 

4Bohlnf. 

SMrigaalnB. 

•  Ardra. 

7PunarTaMi. 

SPuahlja. 

OAatoaha. 
lOMAgha. 
11  P.  FhiJfiiiif . 
11  n.  PhAlgnnl. 
18  Haste. 

The  Hindus  employ  the  several  following  modes  of  considering  the 
duration  of  the  day  : 

1.  The  Sdvan,  or  natural  day,  is  the  time  between  two  consecutive 
sun-risings;  therefore,  this  day  is  of  variable  duration.  Its  sub- 
divisions are  60  dhatas,  of  60  vinadikas,  of  60  vipalas. 

2.  The  Saura,  or  solar  day,  is  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
describes  one  degree  of  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  longer  or  shorter 
as  the  sun  is  near  the  apogee  or  perigee  :  it  is  divided  into  60  dandas 
(or  kalas)  of  60  vikalas  each. 

3.  The  Nakshaira  day  is  the  true  sidereal  day,  being  the  time  be- 
tween the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic  rising  twice.  These  are  equal 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  used  in  all  computations.  They  are 
divided  into  gharis  and  palas  (called  vighadias  in  the  south),  following 
always  the  same  convenient  sexagesimal  division.  The  pala  is  again 
divided  into  six  prdnas  or  *  respirations ' ;  but  the  '  Surya-Siddh&nta ' 
and  all  astronomical  works  continue  the  subdivision  by  60  throughout^ 
thus: — 
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60  ks/taifas  =  1  lava, 

60  lavas  =  1  nimeiha, 

60  nimeshat  =  1  kdatha, 

60  koBthaa  =  1  atipala. 

60  atipalas  =  1  9t>a^     =     0.4  second,  English. 

60  vipaloM  =  1  jHi/a        =  24         ,,  „ 

60  paku  =  1  danda     =  24    minutes      „ 

60  dandat  =  1  dina  or  1  '  day'  and  night. 

60  dinat  =  1  ritu  or  '  season.' 

4.  The  lunar  day,  or  tithi,  is  the  30th  part  of  a  lonatioii,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter :  it  is  used  in  astrological  reckoning. 

The  division  into  weeks  is  also  nsed,  and  the  names  of  the  days  are 
derived  from  the  planets,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  those  of  Europe. 

Table  II. — Days  of  the  week,  with  their  sgntmyim  in  same  other  langtMgee, 


BVeUSH. 

HIVDl' 

SUrOHAXXBB, 

SIBRAir. 

BUBiasa. 

©Sunday    ... 
D  Monday  ... 
<5» Tuesday  ... 
9  Wednesday 

7(  Thursday... 

$  Friday 

F?  Saturday... 

(Theyl 

Rayi-yfer   

Som-y&r    

Mangal-y4r  ... 

Budh-yfia-  

{ Vrihaspat-yfer  i 
\   or  Guru-y&r  ) 

§ulcra-y&r 

{ Sanichar,  or  \ 
\    Sani-vfiur.../ 

aye  already  been  { 

Eri-d&   

Gyah  nyi-ma ...  Tanang-eany^. 
,,    zk-ya  ..    Tanaiif-1&. 
„    mig-amar  An^-gL 
„    thag-pa..  Buadna-h6. 

„    phur-bu..  Ey68a-pad6. 

„    pa-sangs..  Sok-ky&. 

„    8p6n-pa...  Cha-n^. 

(ist&ni,  etc.,  in  page  145.) 

Sa-du-d&  

Ang-gahanuyfii-d&. . . 
Ba-d&-dfii  

Bra-ha8-pa-ting-d& 
Si-ku-ri-dfe  

Sena-8u-r&-d&  

iyen  in  Persian,  Hind 

Each  month  contains  as  many  days  and  parts  of  a  day  as  the  sun 
endures  in  each  sign ;  the  HvU  differing  from  the  astronomieal  account 
only  from  its  rejecting  fractions  of  days ;  each  civil  year  and  month 
being  accounted  to  begin  at  sunrise,  instead  of  at  the  exact  time  of  the 
sun's  entrance  into  the  respective  8ig;ns  on  the  strict  astronomical  com- 
putation. If  the  fraction  exceeds  30  yharis  (half  a  Hindu  day),  then 
the  civil  year  or  month  is  accounted  to  begin  one  day  later  than  the 
astronomical. 

The  portion  of  time  assigned  to  each  month  further  depends  on  the 
difference  of  time  calculated  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
northern  and  southern  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  the  time  for  the  former 
being  186d.  21h.  38m.  24s.,  and  for  the  latter,  178d.  8h.  34m.  6s.; 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  of  which  are  applied  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  year  and  months.  The  effect  on  civil  reckoning  is  to  produce 
differences  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  months  of  one  or  even  two 
days  more,  or  one  day  less,  and  to  bring  about  a  bissextile  year  of  366 
days,  as  nearly  as  possible  once  in  four  years. 

The  unfixed  lengths  of  the  civil  months  renders  it  impossible  to  find 
the  precise  day  corresponding  to  any  other  era,  excepting  by  having 
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recourse  to  a  calculation  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Hindu 
ciylL  month  in  question  commenced,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  tables  provided  in  Warren's  excellent  work  from  the  brahmanical 
formulae,  becomes  a  very  simple  problem.  The  order  of  the  days 
having  remained  invariable  since  they  first  received  their  names,  if 
any  duration  of  years  be  multiplied  by  the  mean  length  of  the  year, 
and  the  result  in  days  be  divided  by  seven,  tho  remainder  will  neces- 
sarily shew  the  day  of  the  week  (counting  from  the  epoch  or  initial 
day*),  on  which  the  period  terminates. 

Tables  of  roots,  or  moments  at  which  particular  epochs  commence, 
such  as  centuries,  will  serve  to  facilitate  this  calculation,  which, 
in  fact,  renders  tho  system  of  the  Hindu  year  more  simple  in  ex- 
pounding than  those  of  the  West,  which  are  liable  to  secular  variations. 

A  table  of  roots,  as  they  are  called,  may  in  like  manner  be  pre- 
pared for  the  durations  of  the  months  singly  and  collectively,  so  that 
by  simple  addition  (rejecting  sevens)  the  initial  day  of  the  required 
Hindu  civil  month  may  be  accurately  found.  The  dominical  letter 
furnishes  the  same  means  of  finding  the  day  for  any  European  date, 
and  any  two  approximate  dates  may  be  thus  brought  to  correspond 
precisely  by  the  intervention  of  the  weekly  feria.  Further  explanation 
and  examples  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  tho  pages  of  Oalendrio 
Scales,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  simplify- 
ing the  transposition  of  dates  from  one  calendar  to  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  further  particulars  of  the  formation  of 
the  Hindu  year  without  considerable  knowledge  of  their  astronomy; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  all  the  calculations  of  their  books 
depend  upon  the  hypothesis  of  four  grand  periods,  comprising  together 
4,320,000,000  years,  called  a  '  Mahd-Yug,*  or  great  epoch  of  the  con- 
junction of  the  planets  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  zodiac. 

The  four  divisions  of  the  '  Mah4-Yug  *  are  called  the  '  Satya-yug,' 
the  *  Tret4-yug,'  the  '  Dwapara-yug,'  and  the  *  Kali-yug,'  which  latter 
commenced  in  March  3102  b.c,  and  is  still  current.  All  astronomical 
calculations  start  from  this  epoch,  using  the  mean  motions  prescribed, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  system,  are  all  whole  numbers,  although 
they  vary  in  different  authors,  as  the  progress  of  observation  suggested 
corrections,  llie  three  principal  systems  are  set  forth  in  the  *  Brahma-' 
*  Surya-'  and  *  A'rya-*  *  Siddhantas,'  which  Bentley  has  proved  to  have 
been  framed  respectively  about  the  years  638,  1068,  and  1322,  a.d. 
The  year  by  the  *  Surya- Siddhdnta '  consists  of  366d.  15g.  31v.31p.248., 
and  by  the  '  Arya-Siddhanta,'  365d.  15g.  31  v.  15p.,  which,  expressed 


1  ThiSf  for  tho  commencement  of   the   KaU-yue,  is  Fridaj  in  the  *S6rya- 
Siddh&nta.'    In  the  epochs  used  in  the  ^AryarSiddh&nta,'  it  is  Sunday. 
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in  the  European  method,  will  be  365d.  6h.  12m.  36s.  34f. ;  and  365d. 
6h.  12m.  308.  respectively.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  south  of 
India :  it  differs  from  the  Gregorian  reckoning  one  day  in  sixty  years, 
the  amount  of  the  equinoctial  precession.  The  following  table  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  planetary  system  according  to  the  above  authorities, 
and  that  of  the  '  Parasara-Siddhanta,'  another  authority  supposed  by 
Bentley  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  Aya  Bhut. 


Table  III. — General  view  of  the  different  JEindii  Planetary  Systems, 

B«Tola- 
tion*  of 

'  SOryA-SlddMnta.' 

The  8un.... 

4.320,000,000 

4,320,000,000 

4,320,000,000 

4,320,000,000 

The  moon.. 

67,763,300,000 

67,763,336,000 

67,753,531.000 

67,763,334,114 

Mercury... 

17,936,998,984 

17,937,024,000 

17,M37.0.>K071 

17,937,066,474 

Venufl 

7,022,389,492 

7,022,376,000 

7,022,371,432 

7,022,372,148 

.Mars 

2,296,828,622 

2,296,832,000 

2,296,831,000 

2,296,833,037 

Jupiter...:. 

364,226,466 

364,220,000 

364,219,682 

364,219,964 

Saturn 

146,667,298 

146,668,000 

146,669,000 

146,671,813 

Equinoxes. 

199,669 

600,000 

678,169 

681,709 

No.  of  days 

1,677,916,460,000 

1,677,917,828,000 

1,677,917,642,000 

1,677,917,670,000 

Apsides — 
Sun 

480 

387 

461 

480 

Moon 

488,106,868 

488,203,000 

488,108,674 

488,104,634 

Mercury. 

332 

386 

339 

356 

Venus.... 

663 

636 

668 

626 

Mars 

292 

204 

299 

327 

1   Jupiter... 

866 

900 

830 

982 

1    Saturn ... 

41 

39 

36 

64 

Nodes,  (re- 

trograde) 

Moon 

232,311,168 

232,238,000 

.     232,313,364 

232,313,236 

Mercury. 

611 

488 

624 

648 

Venus  ... 

893 

903 

947 

893 

Mars 

267 

214 

298 

24., 

Jupiter.  . 

63 

174 

96 

liM. 

Saturn ... 

684 

662 

620 

630 

Revolution 

3  of  the  Rishis  in  ai 

1  exclusive  epicycle, 

1,699,998 

1,699,998 

To  find  the  number  of  lunations,  deduct  the  sun's  revolutions  from 
those  of  the  moon,  the  remainder  is  the  number  sought.  The  mean 
annual  motion  of  a  planet  is  found  by  dividing  its  revolutions  by 
4,820,000,000,  and  their  mean  places  at  any  epoch  of  the  Kali-Yug  {k) 
by  the  conmion  rule  of  three,  as,  4,320,000,000 :  revolutions  in  a  Mah4- 
kalpa  :  :  k:  even  revolutions  and  fraction,  the  latter  to  be  converted 
into  longitude  on  the  Hindu  ecliptic. 

EBAS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  SOLAB  YEAR. 

The  Hindu  solar  or  sidereal  year  is  used  in  India,  south  of  the  Nar- 
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bada,  in  Bombay,  in  Bengal,  in  Tirhut,  and  Nipal.  The  two  principal 
eras  in  use  are :  1.  The  Kali-Yug,  dated,  as  before  stated,  from  the 
equinox  of  March,  3102  b.c.  ;  2.  The  '  ^aka,*  dating  from  the  birth  of 
Sdliv&hana,  a  mythological  prince  of  the  Dakhan,  who  opposed  Yikra- 
maditya,  the  Eija  of  TJjj&yinf. 

This  era,  called  '  S&ka^'  (a  word  of  the  same  import,)  commences  on 
the  Ist  Baisdkh,  3179,  k.t.,  which  fell  on  Monday,  14th  March,  78, 
AD.  Julian  style.  Several  other  styles  seem  to  be  connected  in  origin 
with  it: 

The  $6kaof  Bengal,  as  abore    -  78  a.d.  =  3179  k.t. 

The  Bnnneee  epoch,  used  at  IVome =  79  a.d.  =  3180  x.t. 

The  Aji  l^&ka,  naed  in  Jara =  74  a.d.  =  3175  k.t. 

The  Bali  year  „  =  81  a.d.  =  3182  k.t. 

The  Beng&lS  San,  and  the  Vil&yati  year  of  Orissa,  etc.,  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned under  the  fourth  dlTinon. 

TI.— HINDir  LUNI-SOLAR  YEAR. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Indian  luni-solar  year  differ  from  every 
other  mode  of  dividing  and  recording  time  that  has  been  employed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Some  similarity  had  been  remarked,  in  the 
•secular  omission  of  a  month,  to  the  Chaldean  system ;  and,  at  a  particular 
period,  the  common  intercalations  concurred  with  those  of  the  lunar 
cycle  of  Meton,  which  led  the  learned  to  imagine  them  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  but  Warren  has  proved  from  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
Hindu  '  Chandra-Mana,'  that  it  has  no  further  similitude  to  other 
systems  than  its  dependence  on  the  moon's  motions  must  naturally 
induce. 

The  ordinary  year,  called  '  Samvat-sara,'  or  '  mana,'  is  divided  into 
twelve  lunar  months ;  an  intercalary  month  (called  in  Sanskrit  adhika 
vidgOf  *  lound ')  being  supplied,  on  a  particular  principle,  once  in  about 
three  years. 

The  year  commences  at  the  true  instant  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  that  is,  on  the  new  moon  which  immediately  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  solar  year :  falling  somewhere  therefore  within 
the  30  or  31  days  of  the  solar  month  Chait  (  Chaitra).  The  day  of  con- 
junction {amdvasyd)  is  the  last  day  of  the  expired  month :  the  first  of 
the  new  month  being  the  day  after  conjunction. 
^  Although  the  initial  element  of  the  year  is  thus  determinate,  there 
arc  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  month.  In  the  south  of  India  they 
begin  contemporaneously  with  the  year,  on  the  conjunction  (atndvMyd\ 
and  run  through  the  30  days  in  two  divisions  of  about  15  days,  ccdled 
swha-  or  mAhla-  -pahha,  and  krishna-  or  hahida-  -paksha,  the  light-  and 
the  dark-  -half,  or  wax  and  wane,  of  the  moon. 
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The  'Yrihaspati-Maiiay'  however,  which  Ib  derived  from  the  'Surya- 
Siddhanta,'  and  is  followed  throughout  Hindustan  and  Telingana,  makes 
the  months  commence  with  the  full  moon  {piimamd)  preceding  the  last 
conjunction ;  so  that  new-year's  day  always  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  month  Chait,  and  the  year  begins  with  the  hstpakghay  or  light- 
half  of  that  month.^ 

The  lunar  months  are  in  all  cases  named  from  Uie  solar  month  in 
which  the  amdvasi/d,  or  '  conjunction '  happens,  so  that  when  two  new 
moons  fall  within  one  solar  month,  (for  example,  on  the  1st  and  on  the 
30th  days,)  the  name  of  the  corresponding  lunar  month  is  repeated, 
the  year  being  then  intercalary,  or  containing  13  months.  The  two 
months  of  the  same  name  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  adhiia  'added,' 
and  nija,  *  proper '  or  '  ordinary.' 

By  the  '  Surya-Siddhdnta'  system,  the  intercalated  month  takes  its 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  natural  month ;  that  is,  of  the  four  pakahas, 
1,  hadi,  1,  8udi,  2,  hadt,  2,  siidiy — the  first  hadi  and  second  sudi  belong 
to  the  natural  month,  and  the  first  audi  and  second  hadi  to  the  inter- 
calated month.  The  Tamil  account  makes  the  first  month  of  the  two 
the  intercalated  one. 

It  happens  once  within  each  term  of  160  years,  that  there  is  no 
new  moon  in  some  one  of  the  last  six  lunar  months,  which,  from  the  , 
sun  being  in  perigee,  as  before  explained,  contain  •only  30  and  29  days 
each.  On  these  occasions  the  month  of  that  name  is  expunged ;  but  it 
always  happens  that  two  others  in  the  same  year  are  for  the  opposite 
cause  repeated  in  such  years. 

The  common  intercalary  year  is  called  adhika-samvat'Sara ;  the 
double  intercalary,  with  its  expunged  month,  kahaya-Bamvat'Sara, 

The  lunar  month,  whatever  may  be  its  civil  duration,  is  divided 
into  30  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  regarding 
intercalation  and  omission.  When  two  tithia  end  in  the  same  solar  day, 
the  intermediate  one  is  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  and  called  a  hahaya- 
tithi :  when  no  tithi  begins  or  ends  in  a  solar  day,  the  tithi  is  repeated 
on  two  successive  solar  days,  and  the  first  is  called  adhiha.  When  a 
tithi  begins  before  or  at  sunrise,  it  belongs  to  the  solar  day  about  to 
begin :  when  after  sunrise,  it  is  coupled  with  the  next  solar  day,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  end  in  the  same  day ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  ex- 
punged out  of  the  column  of  tithiaf  as  before  explained. 

To  render  this  singular  mode  of  computation  more  perplexing,  al- 
though the  tithia  are  computed  according  to  apparent  time,  yet  they  are 
registered  in  civil  time. 

^  Hence  has  doubtless  arisen  the  variance  in  the  names  of  the  Tamil  and  Bengal 
months,  the  former  beinff  in  name  one  month  behind  the  others :  (See  the  table  of 
their  solar  year,  page  150). 
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It  is  UBual,  howeyer,  to  make  accoant  of  the  dajs  in  the  semi-lunar 
periods,  by  the  common  ciyil  reckoning,  beginning  (as  with  the  years) 
after  the  completion  of  each  diurnal  period ;  thus,  the  day  on  which 
the  full  moon  occurs  is  the  8udi  14th  or  15th,  and  the  following  day  is 
the  Ist  Badi,  It  is  like  our  reckoning  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  zodiac 
(0'.  +  10*».  etc.  !•.  +  l(y.  etc.),  and  is  evidently  better  adapted  for 
computations  than  where  the  current  day  or  year  is  the  one  expressed 
by  the  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  expunging  a  tithi  happens,  on  an  average,  once 
in  64  days ;  so  that  in  one  year  it  recurs  five  or  six  times.  When  a 
titht  is  repeated  twice  it  is  called  tridina :  one  tithi  is  equal  to  0.984 
of  a  day,  or  64  tithis=z6Z  days  nearly. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  singular  disposition  of  time,  a 
diagram  of  an  entire  lunar  month  has  been  inserted  in  the  page  con- 
taining the  scale  for  the  comparison  of  the  luni-solar  year,  the  month 
selected  being  the  intercalated,  or  adhika,  Chaitra  of  the  4924th  luni- 
solar  year  of  the  Kali-yug,  (a.b.  1822-3)  a  year  in  which  Davis  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  a  kshaya  month,  and  two  intercalaries. 
Warren's  book  contains  the  calendar  for  the  whole  year  in  question. 

To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  pro- 
«  blem  of  its  construction  for  all  cases  that  may  present  themselves^ 
wherein  perfect  accuracy  is  requisite.  The  rules  which  we  shall  give 
hereafter  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  result  to  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  corresponding  Hindu  solar  year,  and  to  even  closer 
accordance  with  the  Christian  year,  in  which  the  days  are  not  Hable  to 
the  same  variations  inter  se.  The  elements  required  for  working  it  out 
thus  far,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  maintaining  a 
mean  rate  of  motion  in  their  course,  are  few,  and  may  mostly  be  deter- 
mined from  the  tables  in  the  present  epitome.     They  are : 

1.  The  sun's  mean  place  in  the  Hindu  ecUptic,  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  solar  months,  formed  therefirom,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  civil 
and  sidereal  days. 

2.  Also  the  moon's  mean  place  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  found  from 
the  Ahar^ana,  or  sum  of  days  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Eali  yug  to  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  lunar  year :  it  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  epochs  of  the  mean  conjunctions,  during  the  year  in 
question. 

3.  The  Sitta-Dina,  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  initial  con- 
junction falls.  The  two  latter  elements  are  given  for  every  year  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  second  General  Table.  For  periods 
anterior  to  1600,  they  may  be  found  by  adding  the  secular  Aharganas 
for  the  broken  period,  to  the  root  for  the  nearest  epoch,  contained  in  a 
separate  table  (VIHO  prepared  for  the  purpose,  from  the  data  of  the 
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'  Surya-Siddhdnta/  Taking^theu,  the  scheme  of  the  corresponding 
solar  year,  and  placing  the  two  skeletons  thus  formed,  in  juxtaposition, 
the  eye  will  at  once  tell  what  months  or  days  will  become  subject  to 
the  rules  oikshayaoi  adhika,  'expunging'  or  'duplication':  an  example 
of  the  process  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  explaining  a  luni-solar  scale 
contrived  for  working  out  the  problem  by  simple  inspection. 

The  place  of  the  sun's  and  moon's  apogee,  the  equinoctial  preces- 
sion, and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  true 
computation  of  the  lunar  days ;  but  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose. 

The  elements  of  the  solar  system  (see  page  153),  would  indeed  fur- 
nish even  these  data,  were  it  requisite ;  but  the  several  equations  of 
the  sun's  and  moon's  motions,  and  the  gpiomonic  problem  to  convert 
the  determinations,  made  for  Lanka,  to  other  situations  on  the  globe, 
would  call  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astronomic  system  of 
the  Brahmans.  Where  an  English  ephemeris  is  accessible,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hindu  lunar  month  may  readily  be  effected  for  any 
given  lunation  from  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  corrected  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place :  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  first  day  of  every  Hindu  luni-solar  month  falls  on  the  day  following 
the  new  moon ;  and  that  it  precedes  by  two  days  the  initial  f&ria 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Muhammadan  lunar  month,  seldom  diverging 
from  this  arrangement  more  than  one  day  on  either  side :  this  is,  of 
course,  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
Hijra  are  continually  gaining  upon  the  others. 

E&A.8  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  LUNT-SOLAS  TEAE. 
ERA  OF  YIK&AmXdITTA. 

The  principal  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  system  is  exclusively 
adapted  is  that  of  Yikramaditya,  called  Samvat,  or  vulgarly  Sumbut. 
The  prince  from  whom  it  was  named  was  of  the  Tu4r  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  TJjjain  (TJjjdyinf)  135  years  before  Saliva- 
hana,  the  rival  founder  of  the  S4ka  era,  south  of  the  Karbada  (iN^armada) 
river.  The  Samvat  era  commenced  when  3044  years  of  the  Kali-yug 
had  expired;  i.e.  57  years  B.C.,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925,  of  the 
Kali-yug  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year  of  Vikramaditya  be 
required,  subtract  3044  therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years,  subtract  57 ;  unless 
they  are  less  than  58,  in  which  case,  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  date  B.C. 

The  era  of  Yikram&ditya  is  in  general  use  throughout  Telingana 
and  Hindustan,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  less  used,  although  known,  in 
Bengal,  Tirhut,  and  Nipdl ;  and,  according  to  Warren,  is  nearly  unknown 
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in  the  peninsula.  The  lani-solar  divisi|p  niof\i^  year,  howeyer,  is 
neoeesarily  adapted  to  other  eras,  conjunctively  with  the  solar  division, 
because  almost  all  the  festivals  and  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  depend  upon  the  Chandra-mdna  or  lunar  reckoning. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  hardly  said  to  be  any  eras  exclusively  solar, 
although  the  Samvat  is  exdusively  luni-solar. 

THB  BALABHI  AND  SIVA-SINHA  BBA8. 

The  Balabhi  era  is  mentioned  by  Tod  as  occurring  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Somniith,  and  from  its  locality  and  connection  with  the 
Samvat,  it  must  have  been  of  the  same  construction,  merely  dating 
from  a  newly .  assumed  epoch,  which  is  shewn  in  the  *  Annals  of 
Bdjasth&n,'  to  correspond  with  875  of  Yikram4dit3ra,  or  318  a.d. 
Balabhi  was  destroyed  in  802  Samvat,  when  it  may  be  presumed  the 
era  was  discontinued. 

A  third  era,  called  the  '  Siva-Sinha  Samvat,'  is  also  noticed  by  the 
same  author  as  having  been  established  by  the  Gohils  in  the  island 
of  Deo:  its  epoch  or  zero  corresponds  with  1169  Yikramaditya 
Samvat  (1112  a.d.) 

The  Faslf  (vu^jarly,  Fuslee  or  Fusly)  year,  of  Upper  India,  also 
follows  the  Samvat  division,  as  being  the  system  in  vogue  where  it  was 
introduced :  this  will  be  alluded  to  again  under  the  fourth  head. 


Ill,— YEARS   NUMBERED   BY   CYCLES. 

EBA   OF  PARASUBAICA. 

This  division  of  time  Warren  states  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  called  Malaydla  by  the  natives,  extending  from 
Mangalor,  through  the  provinces  of  Malabar,  Cotiote,  and  Travancore,  to 
Cape  Gomorin.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  prince  who  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  1176  years  b.c,  the  epoch  being  7th  August,  3537  Julian 
Period,  or  1925  Kali-jnig.  This  era  is  reckoned  in  cyles  of  1000  years. 
The  year  itself  is  solar,  or  rather  sidereal,  and  commences  when  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  Kany&  (Yirgo),  answering  to  the  solar  month  'Asan 
(A'swfna).  The  commencement  of  the  977th  year  of  the  3ni  cycle  con- 
curs with  the  1st  A'swfna  of  1723  Sdka,  and  14th  Sept.  a.d.  1800. 

THE  OSAHAPABTVBITTI  CTCLE  OF  KINETT  TBASS. 

The  southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  India  use  a  cycle  of 
ninety  years,  which  is  little  known,  according  to  Warren,  in  the  Eamatak. 
This  cycle  was  analyzed  by  the  Portuguese  missionary  Beschi,  while 
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resident  for  forty  ytk*Lv.^ntrodtflpra.  The  native  astronomers  there  saj 
it  is  constructed  of  the  sum  of  the  products  in  days  of  15  revolutions 
of  Mars^  22  of  Mercury,  11  of  Jupiter,  5  of  Venus,  29  of  Saturn,  and 
1  of  the  Sun. 

The  epoch  of  this  cycle  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  the  d078th  year 
of  the  Eali-yug,  in  24  b.c.  The  years  follow  the  ordinary  solar  or 
sidereal  reckoning.  The  concurrent  cycle  and  year  for  any  European 
yeior  may  readily  he  found  hy  adding  24  and  dividing  hy  90 :  thus 
1830  A.D.  =  ^^  =20  cycles,  54  years. 

THE  VBIHASPATI-CHAK&A.,  OB  'CTCLE  OF  JT7P1TEB.' 

The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  supposed  hy  many  to  he  one  of  the  most 
ancient  modes  of  reckoning  time,  not  only  in  India,  hut  in  Asia  gene- 
rally ;  hut  we  shall  shew  presently,  that  with  regard  to  the  former 
country,  at  least,  it  is  most  prohahly  of  comparatively  modem  intro- 
duction. It  has  heen,  however,  known  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  where  it  partakes  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  on  the  continent 
of  India,  of  having  separate  names  for  each  year  of  the  cycle;  hut  these 
names  are  curiously  compounded  of  two  series  of  twelve  and  five  names 
in  the  Chinese  system,  as  has  heen  fully  explained  in  page  146,  whereas, 
in  India  the  series  of  single  appellations  continues  through  the  sixty 
years. 

The  origin  of  the  Yrihaspati-Chakra  is  unknown:  it  has  heen 
imagined  hy  some  to  he  the  same  as  the  Chaldean  Sosos,  hut,  Warren 
thinks,  without  foundation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Surya-Siddh&nta,' 
and  other  works,  and  is  constructed  on  astronomical  principles,  although 
its  genuine  application  in  reference  to  Jupiter's  revolutions  has  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  south  of  India,  as  well  as  in  China  and 
Tihet ;  and  this  circumstance  will  frimish  a  duo  to  ascertain  the  epoch 
of  its  introduction  into  these  countries ;  hut  we  must  first  descrihe  the 
different  systems  followed. 

There  are  three  rules  for  computing  the  years  of  the  Jovian  cycle : 
1,  that  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta,'  followed  in  this  part  of  India ;  2,  that 
of  the  '  Jyotistava' ;  3,  that  of  the  Telingas,  followed  in  the  south. 

According  to  the  first,  Jupiter's  revolutions  heing  364,220,000  in  a 
'  Maha-yug '  (see  the  tahle  in  page  153)  ;  his  motion  in  one  solar  year 
coincides  very  nearly  with  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  (I*  00®  21'  4").  The 
actual  time,  therefore,  of  the  planet's  passing  through  one  zodiacal  sign 
(which  is  called  a  year  of  Jupiter)  is,  as  SO""  21'  04" :  365d.  15g.  31p. :  : 
30'' :  361d.  2g.  5p.,  the  true  duration  of  the  Chakra  year.  The  differ- 
ence, or  four  days  and  thirteen  gha^is  short  of  the  solar  year,  will  in 
eighty-six  years  amount  to  a  whole  year ;  so  that,  to  keep  the  cycle  in 
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accordance  with  the  planefs  heliocent»_  jj^^'^irtti/one  year  must  be 
expunged  in  that  period  of  time. 

To  find  the  current  year  of  the  cycle  on  this  principle  for  any  year 
of  the  '  Kali-yug'  (say  the  beginning  of  4870  k.t.)  we  have — 

Afi  432,000  solar  y^an  to  36,422  rcvolations  of  Jupiter,  so  4870  to  410  rey.  7 
signs,  2|o;  the  odd  signs  and  degrees  give  his  longitude,  which  requires  a  small 
correction,  or  bif.  Then  multiplying  410  by  12,  and  dividing  by  60,  we  have  82 
cycles  and  7  years :  the  latter  to  be  counted  always  from  the  27th  of  the  cycle,  or 
Vijapa,  gives  the  83rd  year,  or  Fikari. 

2nd  Method.  The  '  Jyotistava'  rule  expounds  the  last  year  expired 
of  the  cycle,  setting  out  from  the  Saka  epoch,  and  reckoning  from 
Prahhava,  as  the  first  of  the  cycle.     The  rule  is  as  follows : — 

Note  down  the  $&ka  year  in  two  places.  Multiply  one  of  them  by  22,  and  add 
4291  to  the  product.  Divide  by  1876.^  Add  the  integers  of  the  quotient  to  the  2nd 
number  noted  down,  and  divide  by  60.  The  remainder  wiU  shew  the  last  year 
expired  from  Frabhava,  The  fraction  left  by  the  divisor,  1875,  may  be  reduced  to 
months  and  days  of  the  current  year. 

Example:  4870 KaH-yug= 1691  §ftka*-?5^^±^  =  22  j^  and '-^^  =  28«33y ; 
the  fraction  ^='6  months  17}  days  of  the  33rd  current  year,  or  Vikari^  which 
agrees  nearly  with  the  former  account. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the 
expunged  year  in  the  'Jyotistava'  reckoning  occurs  thirteen  years 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  '  Surya-Siddh&nta.'  The  second  General 
Table  follows  the  latter  account,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
consulting  the  chakra  column. 

This  form  of  the  Yrihaspati-Chakra  prevails  throughout  Bengal,  but 
little  more  than  the  name  is  ever  attended  to. 

3rd  Method.  The  Telinga  rule  takes  no  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Yrihaspati  year,  which  it  identifies  in  duration  with  the 
Chandra-mdna,  or  common  luni-solar  account :  thus  it  directs  to 

Divide  the  expired  years  of  the  KaU-yug  by  60,  the  quotient  will  give  the  number 
of  cycles  expired,  and  the  remainder  the  odd  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  Framathi  the 
13th  of  the  Chakra. 

Example :  For  the  year  4870  Eali-yug  4870  -f-  60  =  84  cycles,  10  years,  or  Sarva- 
dhari,  the  22nd,  as  expired.     Virodhi,  the  23rd,  wiU  be  the  current  year  sought. 

This  is  the  rule  followed  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
practice  of  Tibet,  as  appears  irom  the  following  particulars,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Gsoma  de  Koros*s  researches : — 

TIBETAN  KALENDiH. 

In  Tibet  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  employed ;   but  as  the  Sanskrit 

»  Multiplying  by  22,  and  dividing  by  1876,  is  equivalent  to  dividing  by  85.227, 
the  period  when  a  year  is  to  be  expunged  by  this  system. 
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literature  was  there  introduced  at  a  late  period,  this  country  presents 
the  anomaly  of  preserving  two  series  of  denominations  for  the  Ghakra 
years :  one  derived  from  the  Chinese  by  exact  translation,  and  the 
other  in  a  similar  manner  copied  from  the  Indian  cycle. 

The  whole  Tibetan  kalendar  is,  indeed,  copied  from  the  Indian; 
giving  the  solar  and  lunar  days,  the  nakshatras,  yogoBy  and  karafMS ;  with 
the  usual  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  months  are  divided  into  kar- 
ehoks  and  ndk-ehoh,  or  bright  and  dark  halves,  etc.  The  astronomical 
year  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  (sidereal)  on  the  first  Bais^.kh, 
but  the  civil  year  commences  differently  in  different  parts  of  Tibet, 
varying  from  December  to  February.  At  Lad&kh  it  begins  in  December. 
The  Hors  or  Turks  keep  their  new  year  some  days  after  the  winter 
solstice  in  January;  and  the  people  of  TJ,tsang  at  Lassa  commence 
theirs  with  the  new  moon  of  February,  llie  months  have  several 
names  expressive  of  the  seasons,  asterisms,  business  undertaken  in  them, 
etc.,  but  they  are  usually  denominated  numerically ;  first,  second,  etc. 
The  year  is  luni-  solar  with  intercalations. 

The  only  fixed  epoch  in  Tibet  appears  to  be  the  birth  or  death  of 
l^kya,  from  which  event  the  almanacks  note  the  years  elapsed ;  some- 
times also  they  note  the  year  from  the  death  of  the  two  great  Lamas  of 
Lassa  and  Teshi-lunpo,  or  their  re-incarnations  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  other  memorable  events. 

The  Tibetans,  in  estimating  their  age,  especially  in  conyersation, 
count  by  the  cycle  of  12  years  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  cycle  of  Jupiter). 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  cycle  of  60  years  is  universally 
employed,  in  which  each  year  has  its  distinct  name.  The  cycles  them- 
selves are  not  distinguished  numerically,  but  are  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  mention  of  some  coincident  event  or  remarkable  person  of  the 
period,  a  mode  highly  objectionable  for  remote  dates. 

The  order  of  the  years  agrees  precisely  with  the  Tamil  accoimt  to 
the  present  time,  having  no  expunged  year.  But  the  Tibetans  do  not 
count  frt)m  the  same  fixed  epoch.  Their  authors  on  the  '  Eala-Chakra'  ^ 
system  state  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  cycles  of  60  years  was  in- 
troduced into  India  about  the  year  965  a.b.,  and  that  60  years  after- 
wards it  was  adopted  in  Tibet  (about  1025-6  a.d.)  Their  epoch, 
therefore,  occurs  in  1025  a.b. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  69th  cycle  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta,' 
and  the  15th  cycle  of  the  'Jyotistava,'  and  the  68th  cycle  of  the 
Telinga  astronomers,  were  all  completed  in  965-6  a.b.,  which  is  not 
much  prior  to  Bentley's  epoch  of  Yaraha  Mihira,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  former  work. 

1  See  a  note  by  M.  Gsoma,  on  this  subject,  in  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.',  toI.  ii.  p.  67 ; 
[and  the  quotation  from  Albirtini  (BeinandFs  'Fragments'),  in/rd,  p.  167.] 
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Moreover,  the  two  systemsy  starting  from  the  point  thns  assomed, 
woold  np  to  the  present  period  (on  aooonnt  of  the  omitted  years  in  the 
one)  diverge  between  10  and  11  years  from  one  another,  which  is 
actually  the  case,  the  year  1834  a.d.  agreeing  with  the  39th  year  of 
the  Bengal  cyde,  and  with  the  28th  of  the  Tamil  and  Tibetan  aooonnt. 

That  the  cycles  did  not  commence  either  with  the  Eali-yng  or  with 
the  Saka  epoch  is  proved  by  the  two  roles  given  above  for  expoundiog 
their  dates,  which  e^nessly  state  that  the  odd  years  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  Vijaya  (the  27th)  and  Pramathi  (the  13th)  respectively,  and  not 
from  Prahhaoa  (the  1st)  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  the 
Yrihaspati'Ghakra  was  invented  or  introduced  in  India,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Tibetan  authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  and 
this  migbt  be  adduced  as  a  confirmatiou  of  the  date  assigned  by  Bentley 
to  the  '  Siirya-Siddhanta,'  which  upholds  and  expounds  that  cycle. 

H.  Csoma  states  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter 
into  Tibet,  fr^uent  mention  ia  made  in  their  books  of  a  period  of  403 
years,  called  nU-hha-gya-Uho^  a  symbolical  name  for  the  number  403 : ' 
and  dates  are  always  expressed  in  it,  as  the  80th,  240th,  or  any  other 
year  of  this  period :  now  it  is  curious,  as  M.  Csoma  remarks,  that  if  403 
be  deducted  from  1025  a.d.  the  remainder,  622  a.d.,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  the  Hijra,  leaving  an  impression  that  the  latter  era 
had  been  once  established  there.  The  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  to  the  north  is  ascribed  to  the  Muhammadans  by  the  Tibetlm 
authors. 

We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  names 
of  the  sixty  Chakra  years,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  last  two. 
The  Sanskrit  names  have  also  a  meaning  which  is  precisely  rendered  In 
Tibetan.  But  they  have  no  reference  to  any  precise  objects,  and  are 
therefore  not  worth  insertion.*  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Indian  series  corresponds  with  the  fourth  of  the  Chinese, 
which  goes  far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  two  cycles;  for  had 
the  discrepancy  been  owing  to  the  different  modes  of  reckoning  (as  with 
the  '  Surya  Siddh4nta '  and  the  Telinga),  the  divergence  would  have 
been  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  run 
through  56  years,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  50  centuries. 


I  See  <  Jour.  As.  SocV  vol*  iii.  p.  6  :  Gffo-Uho,  <a  lake'  =  4 :  J:%a,  <Yoid'  ==0: 
andm<f,  *fire*=8. 

>  The  latter  names  are  extracted  from  Warren's  <  K&la  Sankalita :'  the  Chinese 
from  De  Guignes'  *  Histoire  des  Huns ;'  and  the  Tibetan  from  M.  Csoma's  forth- 
coming '  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Langaage/  now  under  publication. 
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Table  IV. — Names  and  Numbers  of  the  Vrihaspati-Chakra,  or  60  ifears* 
Cyele  of  Jupiter,  in  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese. 


teadoitNamet. 

"^kirslsssi:"' 

TibeUn  ferantla- 

tton  of  Ohineae 

Names. 

Ohineae  Namea. 

Meaning  of 
Chinese  namea. 

6 

1 

Prabhava. 

Bab-bynng. 

Md-yos. 
Sa-Hbrug. 

Ting-mao. 

Fire-hare. 

4 

2 

Vibhaya. 

r  Nam-Hbyimg. 

Vou-cbin. 

Earth-dragon. 

6 

3 

Sukla. 

Dkar-po. 

Sa-Sbrul. 

Kiw. 

Earth-serpent. 

6 

4 

Pramodha. 

Bab-myos. 

Cbag8-r  Ta. 

Eeng-OQ. 

Iron-horae. 

7 

6 
6 

Praj&pati. 
Angira. 

Sky6fl.bdag. 
Ai^^ra. 

ICbags-lug. 
Ch*hu-8pr6. 

Sin-oaei. 
Gin-chin. 

Iron-sheep. 
Water-ape. 

8 
9 

7 

Srimnkha. 

Dim-Qdong. 

Ch*hu-bya. 

Enei-yeou. 

Water-burd. 

10 

8 

Bh&yfL. 

Dao6-po. 
Na-tsbod-ldan. 

Sbing-k'hyi. 

Eia-Bo. 

Wood-dog. 

11 

9 

Yuvfc. 

Sbing-Pbag. 

Thai. 

Wood-hog. 

12 

10 

Dh&t4. 

Hdrin.by6d. 

M6-byi. 
M6.gting. 

Sa-Stag. 

Ping-tee. 

Fire-mouse. 

13 

11 

DTaDg-p'byug. 

Ting-tcheou. 

Fire-ox. 

14 

12 

Bahadanya. 

Hbru-mang-po. 

Vou-yn. 

Earth-tiger. 

16 

13 

Pram&thi. 

Myos-ldan. 
r  Nam-Qnon. 

Sa-yo«. 

Ei-mao. 

Barth-hare. 

16 

U 

Vikrama. 

ICbaga-Hbrug. 

Eeng-chin. 

Iron-dragon. 

17 

16 

Brisya. 

K'hyu-Mch'hog. 

IChagB-Sbrul. 

Sin-ae. 

Iron-serpent. 

18 

16 

Chitrabh&na 

Sna-ts'hogs. 

Ch'hu-rTa. 

Gin-on. 

Water-horse. 

19 

17 

S6bb&ntt. 

Nyi-ma. 

Ch'bu-lug. 

Enei-onei. 

Water-sheep. 

20 

18 

Tfrnma. 

Nyi-Sgiol.by6d. 

Sbing-spro. 

Eia^hin. 

Wood-ape. 

21 

19 

P6rthiya. 

Sa-skyong. 

Shing-bya. 
Ml-t'hyi. 

Y-yeou. 

Wood-bird. 

22 

20 

Vyaya. 

Mi-zad. 

Ping-8U. 

Fire-dog. 

23 

21 

Sarrajit. 

M^-Phag. 

Ting-hai. 

Fire-hog. 

24 

22 

Sarvadhiii. 

Enn-Hdan. 

Sa-byi. 
Sa-gLang. 

Vou-tee. 

Earth-monse. 

26 

23 

Vir6dhi. 

Hgal-va. 
rwam-rgyal. 

Ei-tcheon. 

Earth-ox. 

26 

24 

Vikrita. 

ICbags-Stag. 

Eeng-yn. 

Iron-tig^. 

27 

25 
26 

Khara. 

Pang-bu. 
Dmh-va. 
rWam-HgyTir. 

ICbags-yos. 
Ch'hu-Hbrug. 

Sin-mao. 
Gin-ohin« 

Iron-ape. 
Water-diagon. 

28 
29 

27 

Vijya. 

Cb*bu-Sbrul. 

Kuei-se. 

Water-serpent. 

30 

28 

Manmatka. 

rGyal-va. 

Shing-rTa, 

Eia-on. 

Wood-horse. 

31 

29 

Myo8-by^ 
Qaong-nan. 
^6rSp'hvaiig. 
rNam-Hp'nyang. 

^^^- 

Y-ouci. 

32 

30 

Dummkha. 

Ping-chin. 

Fire-ape. 

33 

31 
82 

H^nudamva. 
Vilamra. 

Sa-^yi. 

Ting-yeon. 
Vou-»u. 

Fire-bird. 
Earth-dog. 

34 
36 

33 

Vikfcri. 

Sjfyur-bydd. 

Sa.F%. 
1  Ghags-bri. 
ICbags-gLang. 
Ch'bu-Stag. 

Ei-hai. 

Earth-hog. 

36 

34 

Sanrari. 

^m-ldain. 

Eeng-tee. 

Iron-mouse. 

37 

36 

Plara. 

Hp*bar-Ta. 

Sing-tcheon. 

Iron-ox. 

38 

36 

Sabhakrit. 

asSiu 

Gin-yn. 

Water-tiger 

39 

37 

Sobhana. 

Ch'hu-yofl. 
Shing-bbrog. 

Euei-mao. 

Water-hare. 

40 

38 

Krodhi. 

E'hro-mo. 

Eia-chin. 

Wood-dragon. 

41 

39 

Visw&Tasa. 

Sna  ts'hogB-Dvyig 

Shing-Sbnil. 

Mi2ra. 

Y.se. 

42 

40 

Paritbhava. 

Zil-Qnon. 

Ping-on. 

Fire-horse. 

43 

41 

Playanga. 

Spr6bu. 

M^'.Lug 

Ting-ond. 

Fire-sheep. 

44 

42 

Kllaka. 

P'hur-bu. 

8a-Sprd. 

Vou-ohixL 

Earth-ape. 

46 

43 

Saumya. 

Zhi-ra. 

8a-bya. 

Ei-yeoa. 

Earth-burd. 

46 

44 

S&dhftrana. 

fhuD-mong. 

lGhags.Khyi. 

Eeor-ao. 

Iron-dog. 

47 

46 

Yirodhakrit 

Hgal-by6d. 
YongB-Hdsin. 

IChags-Fliag. 

Sin^hai. 

Iron-hog. 

48 

46 

ParidhtTi. 

Cb'hu-byi. 

Ch'hu-gLang. 

Shing-Stag. 

Gin-tse. 

Water-monse. 

49 

47 

Pramlidi. 

Bag-med. 

EmB.tcheon. 

Water-ox. 

60 

48 

Anwpda. 

Kan-Dgah. 

Eia-yn. 

Wood-tiger. 

61 

49 

Srin-bu. 

Shing-yoB. 
M^Sbnig. 

Y-mao. 

Wood-hare. 

62 

60 

Anala. 

M6. 

Ping-chin. 

Fire-dragon. 

63 

61 

Pingala. 

Dmar-Ser-chan. 

M6.Sbrul. 

Ting-ae. 

Fire-serpent. 

64 

62 

K&layukta. 

Dii8-ky&-pbo-nyi. 

Sa-rTa. 

Vou-ou. 

Earth-horse. 

56 

63 

Sidbarti. 

Don-grub. 

Sa-lug. 

Ei-onei. 

Earth-sheep. 

66 

64 

Kandra. 

Drag-po. 

lCha^Spr6. 

Eeng-ishin. 

Iron-ape. 

67 

66 

Darmati. 

^L^nan. 

IChags-bya. 

Sin-yeon. 

Iron-bird. 

68 

66 

Dundubhi. 

nia*ch'h6n. 

Cb'hu-Khyi. 

Gin-su. 

Water-dog. 

69 

67 
68 

Radirddg&ri. 
Rakt&ksha. 

5Sfi^^- 

Ch'hn-Phag. 
Shing-byi. 

Euei-hai. 
Kia-toe. 

Water-hog. 
Wood-mouse. 

60 
1 

69 

Krodbana. 

Khro-vo. 

Y-tcheou. 

Wood-ox. 

2 

60 

Esbnya. 

Zad-pa. 

Ping-in. 

Fire-tiger. 

3 
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ERA  OF  BUDDHA. 


UBEb   IK   CETLOKy   ATA,    FEOU,    SIAX,   ETC. 

The  determination  of  the  epoch  of  Buddha,  Gotama  or  Sakya,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  Orientalists,  and  although  there 
remain  some  discrepancies  in  the  results  arriyed  at,  most  of  these  may 
he  explained  and  reconciled  hy  assuming  that  several  individuals  of  the 
same  character  have  existed  at  different  epochs,  or  that  the  system  of 
Buddhism  has  heen  at  these  times  revived  or  re-organized. 

Omitting  aU  mention  of  the  earliest  Buddhas,  such  as  the  one  who 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  lunar  race  of  Hindd  mythology,  it  may  he 
advanced  with  tolerable  confidence  that  the  two  latest  of  the  epochs 
attributed  to  this  personage  are  founded  on  actual  events,  from  the  near 
coincidence  which  may  be  observed  in  the  statements  of  distant  nations 
regarding  them.  A  critical  notice  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Wilson, 
appeared  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine'  for  1825,  which  furnishes  the 
following  data  for  the  epoch  o^  what  may  be  called,  the  Elder 
Buddha. 
Acooiding  to  Padmakaipo,  a  Lama  of  Bhutan,  wbo  wrote  in  the  16th  oentory     b-o. 

(made  known  by  M.  Geoma  de  Koroe)    1058 

ByEalhana  Pandit,  author  of  the  history  of  Kashmir 1832 

„  Abfi'l-Fazl,  probably  following  the  last   1866 

„  A  couplet  from  Chinese  historians 1036 

„  De  Guignes*  Besearches 1027 

„  Giorgi,  (period  of  Buddha's  death)   969 

„Bailly  1031 

„  Sir  William  Jones  1027 

„  Bentley,  one  occasion,  1081 ;  on  another 1004 

„  Jaehrig,  from  a  Mongol  Chronology,  publLdied  by  Pallas 991 

„  Japanese  Encyclopedia,  birth  of  Buddha 1027 

„  „  his  death 960 

„  Matonan-lin,  a  Chinese  historian  of  the  12th  century 1027 

„  M.  Klaproth  himself,  concurring  with  Sir  William  Jones 1027 

M.  K6musat  dates  the  death  in 970 

The  era  adopted  at  Lassa,  and  founded  on  the  arerage  of  nine  of  the  dates 
quoted  by  Padmakarpo,  who  himself  however  rejects  them 835 

The  majority  of  these  quotations  concur  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
existence  of  a  Buddha  about  1000  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  not,  however,  believed  that  any  chronological  era  is  founded  upon 
this  period :  and  if  derived  from  book  authorities,  or  tradition,  the 
same  would  have  travelled  wherever  the  religion  spread. 

There  is  an  equally  extensive  and  consistent  series  bearing  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  Second  Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ ; 
indeed  most  of  the  eras  noted  are  evidently  identical  in  origin  and  con- 
current in  date  to  the  present  time. 
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The  Bannese  epoch  of  Gotama's  death,  as  given  hy  Orawftird  from  a  native     b.o. 
chronological  table   644  * 

The  Singhalese  epoch  of  Buddha's  death,  and  commencement  of  their  era,  on 
the  landing  of  Vijaya,  according  to  Tumour  ('  Ceylon  Almanac'  for  1834)    543 

The  Siamese  epoch,  (*  Oriental  Magazine,'  1825) 544 

(The  religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced  in  Siam  in  529  b.o.,  according  to 
Finlayson.) 

The  nirvdna  of  $&kya,  according  to  the  B&j-guru  of  Asam,  occurred  in  the 
18th  year  of  Ajata  Satru,  and  196  *  years  before  Chandragupta,  the  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  which  may  agree  thus,  348  +  196  =  544 

This  date  may  further  be  reconciled  with  the  other  three  dates 
quoted  by  Wilson  in  conjunction  with  them,  namely,'  b.c. 

The  Singhalese 619 

ThePeguan 638 

And  the  Chinese  dted  by  Klaproth 638 

by  referring  these  latter  periods  to  the  birth,  and  to  the  ministry  or 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  S&kya ;  for  by  the  Burmese  calendar 
the  first  of  these  events  happened  in  the  year  628  b.c,  and  the  latter 
608-9.  There  is  a  constant  difference  of  10  years  throughout  the  early 
series  of  the  latter  chronicle,  which  also  places  the  nirvdna  of  Gotama 
in  the  8th  year  of  Aj&tasat  {Ajata-satru),  instead  of  the  18th,  as  above 
given :  by  adding,  then,  a  correction  of  ten  years,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  originated,  the  Burmese  dates  will  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  Pegu  and  Ceylon ;  and  they  are  thus  brought  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  eras  of  all  the  countries  which 
received  their  religion  from  Ceylon,  or  through  the  latter  frx)m  central 
India.^ 

JAIN  EBAS. 

The  Jains  in  some  parts  of  India  are  stated  to  follow  the  era  of 
their  last  Jina,  Mahdvfra,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  preceptor  of 

^  The  '  Oriental  Magazine'  makes  this  date  546,  but  the  authority  in  the  text 
18  most  to  be  relied  on.  According  to  the  invariable  rule  of  Eastern  chronologists 
the  year  is  not  numbered  until  after  its  completion.  Thus  an  inscription  or  document 
is  always  dated  'so  many  years  being  expired  after  the  death  of  Gotama:'  and  thus 
the  year  1  of  the  Burmese  sacred  era  corresponds  with  the  second  current  year  or 
543  B.o.  while  the  epoch,  or  nirvdna  of  l^&kya  happened  in  544« 

*  162  years  by  the  Burmese  table  in  Orawfiuti. 

>  [  The  proof  of  this  sheet  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  Wilson,  who  intimates  to 
me  that  there  are  no  new  data  of  su£|ciently  positive  bearing  on  this  question  to 
justify  any  alteration  or  emendation  of  Prinsep's  original  text.  Bumouf  seems  to 
place  the  event  in  543  B.C. — *  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi/  p.  487.1 

*'  The  '  Journal  Asiatique '  for  November,  1883,  contains  a  chronological  table  of 
the  events  of  Buddha's  life,  derived  entirely  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities, 
which  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  Fo  or  Buddha  of  1027  b.c.  is  the  same  identical 
penonage  as  the  one  who  died  544  b.o.  As  far  as  real  chronology  is  concerned  the  recent 
date  is  alone  in  use;  but  the  more  ancient  date  seems  to  be  supported  by  some 
passages  in  the  Sanskrit  original  text. 
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Ootama,  and  place  a  few  years  anterior  to  him,  in  the  year  569  b.c, 
and  512  before  Yikram&ditya.  None  of  the  Jain  inscriptions  found  in 
South  Bih4r  or  elsewhere,  however,  shew  any  trace  of  an  exclusive 
chronology,  while  they  invariably  bear  the  common  Samvat  date  of 
Yikram&ditya.  One  inscription  on  a  brass  image  found  on  digging  a 
tank  at  Baghelpur,  is  dated  '  after  Pdrsa  925/  ^  which  Dr.  6.  Hamilton 
interprets  '  after  Parswandtha,  the  twenty-third  teacher  of  the  Jain 
religion,  and  consequently  somewhat  anterior  to  Mahavlra,  who  was 
the  twenty-fourth ; '  but  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  of  these  vague 
epochs. 

BUBMBSE   EBAS. 

other  eras  prevail  in  the  Burmese  country,  which  are  more  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  business  of  life,  while  the  sacred  era  is  kept  up 
in  ecclesiastical  documents.  The  Prome  epoch  was  established  by  king 
Samandri,  and  its  first  year  corresponds  with  623  of  the  sacred  epoch, 
or  79  A.D.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Saka  era  of  SWvdhana. 
The  present  Vulgar  epoch  used  throughout  Ava  was  established  by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ;  the  first  year  agreeing  with  639  A.n.  or  1183  B. 
sacred  era.  The  division  of  months  accords  with  the  luni-solar  system 
of  the  Hindds  in  every  respect,  the  year  beginning  as  usual  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra.  To  reduce  the  Burmese  vulgar 
year  into  the  Christian,  add  638.  For  the  Prome  era  the  number  78 
must  be  used  for  the  like  purpose.  They  have  also  another  sacred  era, 
called  the  Grand  Epoch,  said  to  have  been  established  by  An-ja-na  the 
grand&ther  of  Gotama:  the  first  year  corresponds  with  691  B.C. 

KEWAB  EBA   OF  NIPAL. 

Besides  the  Saka  and  Samvat  eras  introduced  by  the  Oorkha 
dynasty  into  Nipal,  there  is  still  in  use  among  this  people  a  former  era, 
called  the  Newar,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  dominant,  or  aboriginal, 
tribe  of  the  valley.  Dr.  Bromley  informs  us  that  the  origin  of  this 
era  is  not  known,  though  many  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  fabulous 
stories.  The  Newar  year  commences  in  the  month  of  October,  the  year 
951  terminating  in  1831  a.d.  Its  epoch  concurs  therefore  with  the 
month  of  October,  870  a.I).,  which  number  must  be  retrenched  from  a 
New&r  date  to  have  the  corresponding  Christian  year. 

[In  concluding  Prinsep's  notices  of  Local  Eras,  I  extract  from  the 
work  of  AlbiriinK  some  further  details  in  reference  to  Indian  cycles,  to 


»  *  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soo.',  toI.  i.  627. 
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complete  the  quotations  previonsl j  given  in  reference  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Guptas^  inserted  at  p.  268,  yoL  i.] 

<  Toutes  ces  tees  pr^ntent  dee  nombres  oonridArableB  remontent  k  nne  antiquity 
recul^e,  et  lenn  anuses  d^aaaent  lea  nombrea  cent  mille  et  an  delik.  Cea  nombres  ont 
embarraas^  lea  aatronomes  dana  lean  calcnla,  et,  k  pins  forte  raiaon,  le  oommnn  dea 
hommea.  Nona  allons  donner  nne  id^  ezacte  de  cea  ^rea,  et  nona  rapporterona  noa 
calcnla  k  Tannic  dea  Indiena,  dont  la  pins  grande  partie  correspond  k  Tan  400  de  T  ^ 
de  Yizderdjed.  Oette  Ipoqne  s'exprime  par  nn  nombre  rond  et  n'eat  embarraasle  ni  de 
dizainea  ni  d'nnit&i.  Get  ayantage  Ini  eat  particnlier  et  la  diatingne  de  tontea  lea  antrea 
annlea. 

*  Be  plna,  elle  a  MA  rendne  k  jamaia  cfl&bre  par  la  chnte  dn  plna  fort  bonlerard 
de  risUunisme  et  la  mort  de  I'illnatre  snlthan  Mahmond,  lion  dn  monde  et  le  phteo* 
m^e  dn  temps :  Dien  Ini  fkase  nuslricorde !  £n  effet,  Mahmond  ezpira  motna  d'nn. 
an  ayant  cette  6poqne. 

'  Le  Bondhi  dea  Indiens  pr^Me  le  nonrona  (premier  jour  de  Tannfe)  dea  Persea 
de  donze  jonrs,  et  il  Ait  poet^enr  de  dix  moia  Persana  complete  k  la  nonrelle  de  la  mort 
dn  snlthan.    .    . 

'  Tontea  ces  dres  pr^sentent  dea  nombrea  considerables  et  remontent  k  nne  Ipoqne 
recnUe ;  Toil&  ponrqnoi  on  a  renond  k  en  fiure  nsage.  On  emploie  ordinairement 
lea  ^res  de  Sri-HarBcha,  de  Vikramaditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballaba  ot  des  Oonptas. 

*  Les  Indiens  croient  qne  Sri-Harscba  fiusait  foniller  la  terre  et  obercbait  oe  qni 
ponyait  se  tronrer  dana  le  aol,  en  fait  d'anciena  tr^rs  et  de  ricbesses  enfonies ;  il 
faiaait  enlever  cea  richessea  et  ponyait,  par  oe  moyen,  s'abatenir  de  fonler  sea  snjeta. 
Son  ^  est  nuse  en  nsage  k  Mabonrab  et  dana  la  proyince  de  Canoge.  J'ai  entendu 
dire  k  nn  bomme  dn  pays  que,  de  cette  ^re  k  celle  de  Yikramaditya,  on  comptait  qnatre 
cents  ana ;  mais  j'ai  yn,  dans  Talmanacb  de  Cacbemire,  cette  ^re  recul^  aprte  celle 
de  Yikramaditya  de  664  ana.  II  m'est  done  yenn  des  doutes  qne  je  n'ai  pas  trony^ 
moyen  de  risondre. 

'  L'  ^re  de  Yikramaditja  eat  employ^  dana  les  proyinoes  mlridionales  et  occidentalea 
de  rinde.  On  poae  342,  qn'on  mnltiplie  par  8,  ce  qui  fait  1026 ;  on  ajonte  an  produit 
oe  qni  s'eat  ^ul^  dn  scbadabda,  mot  par  leqnel  on  disigne  le  samyatsara  sexagesimal. 
Yoil2i  ce  qn'on  entend  par  I'^re  de  Yikramaditya.  J'ai  yn  le  mot  scbadabda  dU  dans  le 
Uyre  dn  SarowUntj  compoe^  par  Mabadeya  Iljandaryna.  Le  procddl  qn'on  emploie 
d'abord  est  incommode.  Si  on  oommen^ait  par  poser  le  nombre  1026  an  hen  de 
marqner  sana  ancnn  motif  342, 1' operation  serait  pins  simple :  car  admettons  le  r6saltat, 
maintenant  qn'on  en  est  an  premier  samyataaxa,  comment  fera-t-on  lorsqne  lea  samyat- 
sara, se  mnltiplieront.^ 

*  L'  ^  de  Saca,  nommie  par  les  Indiens  Sacakdla,  eat  postlrienre  k  celle  de  Yikra- 
maditya de  185  ana.  Saca  eat  le  nom  d'nn  prince  qni  a  rignl  snr  les  contr^  aitute 
entre  T Indus  et  la  mer.  Sa  r^denoe  Itait  plac^  an  centre  de  I'empire,  dana  Is 
contr6e  nondn^  Aryayartba.  Lea  Indiena  le  font  naitre  dana  nne  claase  autre  que 
celle  des  Sakya ;  qnelqnes-uns  pr6tendent  qu'il  Itait  Sondra  et  originaire  de  la  yiUe 
de  Manaonra.  II  y  en  a  m@me  qui  disent  qu'il  n'ltait  pas  de  la  race  indienne,  et 
qu'il  tirait  son  origine  de  rigiona  occidentalea.  Lea  peuples  enrent  beauconp  k  sonffirir 
de  son  despotisme,  jusqu'k  ce  qu'U  lenr  yint  du  seconrs  de  1' Orient.  Yikramaditya 
marcba  centre  Ini,  mit  son  arm6e  en  d^nte  et  le  tna  snr  le  tenitoire  de  Koronr^ 

^  n  me  semble  r^sulter  de  I'ensemble  du  passage,  qne  le  cycle  sexagesimal,  non- 
aenlement  Itait  nrope  k  nne  oertaine  partie  de  i'lnde,  maia  qu'il  6tait  d'nne  institution 
rlcefnte.  Le  calcul  prlaent^  par  Albyronny  me  flut  croire  qn'il  oommen^a  aenlemeat 
I'an  959  de  notre  kre^-^BHrnnid. 
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fita^  outre  Monltan  et  le  chftteaa  de  Louny.  Cette  ^poque  derint  e^l^bre,  k  cause 
de  la  joie  que  les  peuples  reasentireiit  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choiut  pour  ke, 
principalement  chei  les  aBtronomes.  D'lm  autre  odt6,  Yikramaditya  re^ut  le  titre  de 
Sri,  k  caoBe  de  rhonneur  qu'il  s'^tait  acqniB.  Du  reste,  I'intenralle  qui  s'est  £coiil€ 
entre  I'dre  de  Yikramaditya  et  la  mort  de  Saca,  prouve  que  le  vainqaeur,  n'^tait  pas 
le  o^&bre  Yikramaditya,  mais  on  autre  prince  du  m^me  nom.  [Here  follows  the 
passage  quoted  in  original  Arabic,  and  in  the  French  and  English  rersions,  pp.  269, 
271|  ToL  i. ;  and  the  consecutive  extract  is  complete  at  p.  269,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  sentence,  which  comes  in  after  '241  de  I'^re  de  Saca/]  L'^re  des 
astronomes  commence  Tan  687  de  P^re  de  Saca.  C'est  k  cette  ^re  qu'ont  6i£  rap- 
ports les  tables  Kanda  Kh&taca,  de  Brahmagupta.  Get  ouvrage  porte  chez  nous  le 
titre  de  Arcand,*  [To  this  succeeds  the  sentence  *  D*apr^  cela,'  etc. ;  and  Albirtlnl, 
after  stating  his  further  difficulties  in  the  reconcilement  of  discrepancies,  and  the 
local  divexgencies  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  concludes  with  the  passage  given 
•II  txUtuo  at  the  foot  of  p.  269.] 

lY.—ERAS  BERIYED  FBOM  THE  HURA. 

FABLl'  OB  HABYESI  TSAS8. 

We  have  alluded  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  one  or  two  eras  following 
the  solar  and  luni-solar  systems,  which  were  nevertheless  derived  from 
the  Mnhammadan  year.  They  are  1,  the  Bengdlf  san;  2,  the  Yilayatf 
(vnlgb,  Yilaity)  or  TJmly  year  of  Orissa;  3,  the  Fasll  (vulg6,  Fualy) 
year  of  the  Upper  Provinces ;  4,  the  FasU  year  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  all  of  these  have  hitherto  been  enveloped 
in  some  obscurity.  Warren  was  unacquainted  with  the  first  three, 
except  by  imperfect  information  obtained  from  Calcutta.  He  might, 
however,  have  discovered  at  once  their  character,  had  ho  known  the 
custom  followed  in  this  presidency  of  inserting  the  concurrent  dates  of 
all  these  eras  at  the  head  of  every  regulation  enacted  by  Government 

The  Persian  almanac  of  the  Sadr  Dfw&nf  *Ad&lal^  from  the  year 
1764,' inclusive,  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Beid,  the  Eegistrar  of  that 
court,  for  the  use  of  civil  officers  in  reducing  the  dates  of  native  docu- 
ments. These  tables  have  proved  very  useful  in  comparing  and  proving 
the  scales  introduced  into  the  present  work,  for  facilitating  the  same 
operation. 

Harington's  Analysis  of  the  Land  Eevenue  Eegulations,  contains  in 
a  foot  note  (p.  176)  the  best  explanation  of  the  Easlf  or  'harvest' 
years,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  year  of  Akbar's  accession  to  the 
throne,  or  the  2nd  Eabi-ul-sdni,  a.h.  963  (14th  February,  1556) :  *A 
solar  year  for  financial  and  other  civil  transactions  was  then  engrafted 
upon  the  current  lunar  year  of  the  Hijra,  or  subsequently  adjusted  to 
the  first  year  of  Akbar's  reign.'  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  that 
the  Bengdlf  san  was  established  by  Husain  Shdh,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bengal,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  in  posses* 
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sion  of  a  natiye  gendeman  at  Bendres,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kind  inquiries  of  Capt.  Thoresby,  Secretary  of  the  Ben&res  Sanskrit 
College,  sets  the  matter  in  a  very  dear  light,  and  entirely  confirms  Mr. 
Harington's  statements : — 

*  From  the  time  of  Amir  Timth',  until  the  reign  of  Jal&l-ud-din  Muhammad 
Akbar,  there  were  three  eraa  in  use,  tIz.,  the  Hijra,  the  Turki,  and  the  Jal&ll.  The 
Turkl  era  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  computed  in  cycles  of 
tweWe  solar  years  each.  In  the  month  Huharram  of  a.h.  1138,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-fiye  cycles  had  elapsed,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  following  cycle  was  in  pro- 
gress. Each  year  b^^ins  with  the  new  moon  of  the  month  J6th  of  the  HindA 
calendar,  and  the  months  are  lunar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  yean,  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  additional  month  is  introduced  to  balance  the  computations  by  solar  years 
and  lunar  months. 

( The  Jal&li  period  is  dated  from  the  5th  of  the  month  Sh&b&n  in  the  year  468 
Hijra,  under  the  reign  of  Jal61-ud-dln  Toghlak  Sh&h,  Ibn-i  Alap  Arsulan  Saljuki. 
The  year  begins  with  the  Nanroz,  or  the  day  that  the  sun  enters  the  zodiacal  sign 
Aries.  There  are  thirty  days  allotted  to  each  month,  and  five  supplemental  days  are 
added  to  the  twelfth  month,  to  which  at  the  expiration  of  eyery  fourth  year  a  sixth 
day  is  superadded. 

<  As  the  annual  method  of  computation  in  the  Turki  era  accorded  with  that 
obserred  by  the  Hindus  in  reckoning  the  years  of  the  Samyat,  it  was  generally  used 
in  the  preparation  of  records  and  accounts,  etc.,  but  after  the  Emperor  Akbiu:  had 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dakhan, 
there  were  seyeral  modes  of  computing  time  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire :  as  the  Samyat,  with  its  lunar  months  and  solar  yean ;  the  Beng&ll  era,  in 
which  the  year  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  and 
the  months  were  regulated  by  his  passage  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
and  the  Dakhani  era,  which  comprehended  lunar  months,  and  a  lunar  year  beginning 
on  the  12th  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Bh&don.  These  differences  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity  to  the  accountants  and  other  public  officen :  at  length  some 
of  them  drew  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  subject,  who,  after  deliberating 
with  his  mimsters,  desired  that  the  three  foregoing  eras  should  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  year  of  the  Hijra  964,  (963  ?)  and  that  appropriate  names  should  be  given  to 
them.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  Samvat  in  Upper  Hind6st&n  should  be 
named  Fa^li,  and  should  commence  with  the  month  Afwlna  (Kunwar),  in  which  the 
collection  of  hind-tax  for  the  following  seasons  is  fint  made.  The  era  introduced 
into  Bengal  was  denominated  San-i  Bengdla,  and  the  year  was  continued  there,  in  the 
period  of  its  commencement,  on  the  sun  entering  Aries,  as  heretofore.  This  was 
likewise  the  case  in  the  Dakhan,  where  the  new  era  was  called  Vil&yatl,  because  it 
waa  received  from  the  Yil&yat  of  HindCist&n,  and  the  annual  revolution  continued  to 
be  dated  on  the  12th  Bh&don.  These  three  eras  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the  fiat 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  they  are  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Muhammadan 
epoch,  but  the  annusd  revolutions  accord  with  those  of  the  eras  which  they 
superseded.' 

Thus  the  object  of  Akbar  was  merely  to  equalize  the  name  or 
number  of  the  year  all  over  his  vast  empire,  without  interfering  with 
the  modes  of  subdivision  practised  in  different  localities:  and  this 
explanation  will  materially  simplify  the  understanding  of  the  subject 
of  the  four  harvest  years. 
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The  BengW  Ban,  the  Yiliyati  san,  and  the  Tamil  Fasli  year,  may 
he  always  considered  identical  in  character  with  the  Saka  solar  year, 
while  the  FasU  of  the  western  provinces  may  in  like  manner  be  classed 
with  the  luni-solar  Samvat  there  current. 

The  reason  of  a  year's  variation  in  the  denomination  of  the  Bengali 
san  will  at  once  be  seen  on  comparing  the  commencement  of  each. 

The  Hijra  year  968  began  on  the  26th  November,  1555,  ir.s. 

The  concurrent  Faslf  year,  963,  began  on  the  1st  of  the  lunar 
month  A'san  (iiswina),  which  fell  on  the  10th  September,  1555. 

Th  Yiliyati  year  963,  on  the  1st  of  the  tolar  month  ifsan,  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  September,  1555. 

But  the  Bengali  san  963,  began  on  the  Isfc  Bais&kh  fiilling  within 
the  same  Hijra  year,  which  was  necessarily  that  of  the  11th  ApriU 
1556. 

The  number  592  must  be  added  to  convert  the  two  first  eras  into 
Christian  accoimt,  if  less  than  four  of  their  months  have  transpired, 
and  593  years,  if  more ;  also  596  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
Bengdli  san,  and  594  for  the  rest.  - 

FASU  E&A   OF  THB   DAKHAIT. 

The  Faslf  year  of  the  Peninsula,  however,  differs  two  years  firom  the 
preceding,  being  apparently  in  advance  of  them.  This  can  only  be 
caused  by  its  having  branched  off  from  the  Hijra  as  a  parent  stock  at 
a  later  period. 

The  year  1240  of  this  Faslf  begins  in  July,  1831,  or  in  the  second 
month  of  1247  Hijra.  The  difference  is  seven  years,  which  con- 
verted into  days,  and  divided  by  11,  the  constant  acceleration  of  the 
lunar  year  per  annum,  gives  a  period  of  about  230  years  back  for 
the  epoch  sought.  But  as  the  Faslf  only  drops  behind,  one  year  in  33, 
a  latitude  to  that  extent  may  be  allowed  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  its 
foundation.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Grant  Duff's  'History  of  the 
Marhattas,'  that  this  Dakhanf  era  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  who,  afber  bringing  his  wars  in  Mah4r4shtra  to  a  close  in  1636, 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  country,  and  introduce  the  revenue  system  of 
Tudor  Mul,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Along 
with  the  survey  and  assessment  naturally  came  the  'revenue  year,' 
which,  commencing  as  usual  with  the  current  Hijra  year  of  the  time, 
has  now  divei^ed  from  it  seven  years,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  constant  for  converting  this  era  into  Christian  years  is  +  590. 
The  year  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sidereal,  but  the  Madras  Government  has 
now  fixed  its  commencement  to  the  12  th  July.  Its  subdivisions  are 
however,  little  attended  to,  the  sole  purpose  of  its  application  being  in 
revenue  matters. 
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THE  TASIXH    ILAHI,    OB  EBA   OF   AKBAB. 

This  era  was  established  bj  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  (a.h.  992,  a.d.  1584,)  many  years  after  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  Faslf  era,  as  Abti'1-Fazl  says,  '  in  order  to  remoye  the  per- 
plexity that  a  variety  of  dates  unayoidably  occasions.  He  disliked  the 
word  Hijra,  '  flight,'  but  was  at  first  apprehensiye  of  offending  ignorant 
men,  who  snperstitionsly  imagined  that  this  era  and  the  Mnhammadan 
faith  were  inseparable.  Am£r  Fatteh  Ul-14h  Sh(r4zi  corrected  the 
calendar  from  the  tables  of  TJlngh  Beg,  making  this  era  to  begin  with 
his  majesty's  reign.  The  days  and  months  are  both  natural  solar, 
without  any  intercalations,  llie  names  of  the  months  and  days  cor- 
respond with  the  ancient  BBrsiBn  (see  page  143).  The  months  have 
fi»m  29  to  30  days  each.  There  are  no  weeks,  thje  whole  30  days 
being  distinguished  by  different  names ;  and  in  -those  months  wMch 
have  32  days,  the  two  last  are  named  ra%  o  thai  (day  and  night),  and 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  otK\er  are  called  first  and  second.' 

The  epoch  of  the  H&td  era  consequently  falls  on  Friday  the  5th 
Babi-ul-s4n{,  a.h.  963,  corresponding  with  the  19th  February,  1556, 
N.s.  which  number  must  be  added  to  bring  its  dates  into  Christian 
account.  It  is  used  on  inscriptions,  coins,  and  records  of  Jahingir's 
and  the  following  reigns,  but  generally  coupled  with  the  Hijra  date. 

THE   SHAHUB   (yULGO,    SBUHOOB)   OB  SOOB  EBA   OF  HAHABASHTBA. 

There  is  another  era  of  Mnhammadan  origin  still  employed  by  the 
Mardthas  of  the  west,  entitled  the  Shahur  or  Soor-san,  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  word  thaMr,  (plural  of  thahr,  'month,')  and  Hterally 
meaning  the  *  year  of  mon^s.'  An  account  is  given  of  this  era  in 
Capt.  Jeryis's  '  Beport  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  southern 
Eonkan.'  That  oficer  affirms  on  some  Hindu  authority  that  it  was 
introduced  on  Thursday,  the  6th  June,  1342,  a.d.,  in  the  Hijra  year 
743,  while  others  place  it  a  year  sooner :  but  the  computation  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Hijra  year,  says  Capt.  Jeryis  (in  the  same  manner 
as  was  followed  in  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  Faslf  year),  shews  it 
to  have  begun  when  the  745th  Hijra  (a.d.  1344)  corresponded  with 
the  745th  Shahur  san.^  It  was  probably  adopted  on  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  Muhanmiadan  kingdoms  in  the  Dakhan  under  the  reign 
of  Tughlak  Sh&h. 


1  This  correspondence  would  continue  for  seyeral  yean  before  and  after,  bo  that 
the  Hind6  account  may  probably  be  correct. 
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The  years  of  this  era  are  denominated  after  the  corresponding 
Arabic  numerals. 

The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  system ; 
the  names  are,  howeyer,  corrupted  in  pronunciation  by  the  Mardthas : 

1  Ahadi,             10  jUhar,  100  Mdyat  or  Mtfya. 

2  Jjfii,                 20  Ishrin^  122  Ima-athrin  mdyat, 
8  Saloi,               30  Saldiin,  200  MiaUn, 

4  Arboj               40  ArbiUnj  300  StOa  mdfat. 

6  Xhams,            60  Khaiminj  460  Zhamttn-arba  mdyai, 

6  Sita,                60  Siiain,  1000  ^{f. 

7  Saba,               70  /So^m,  1100  Mdfat-o^f, 

8  Samdm,           80  iSam<ifi/»,  1230  iSuAu/n  mdyatin-^h^f, 

9  TWo,                90  2VM-fis  1313  iSti^M^r  M^ffkiya<-o.a{^  (a.d.  1834). 

The  correspondence  with  other  eras  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

brief  rule  for  their  mutual  reduction : 

;  699 
years,  add     g^l 


*  To  reduce 
Shahar  years  into 


/Christian 
$&ka 
Samyat 

iFafli 


9 


years  respectiTely. 


If  the  giyen  date  fall  after  the  sixth  month  of  the  Shahur  year,  it 
will  occur  in  the  next  ensuing  Christian  year ;  and  after  nine  months, 
in  the  next  S4ka  or  Samvat  year ,-  because  the  Shahur  year  begins  in 
June,  at  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  lunar  mansion  Mriga  (Mrigasfrsha.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  its  subdivisions  follow  the  Hindu  or  Arabic 
system,  but  the  former  may  be  taken  for  granted. 


/ALUS  TEASS. 

There  is  stiU  another  system  of  recording  time  to  which  some  allu- 
sion is  requisite  under  this  head,  as  it  depends,  like  the  foregoiDg,  upon 
the  Hijra  reckoning,  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Mughal  Emperors, 
the  year  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  usually  inscribed,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  countries,  upon  all  documents  of  a  public  nature.  It  was  also 
particularly  noted  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  where  indeed  it  con- 
tinues to  be  inserted  under  the  Company's  rule,  although  the  date  has 
long  remained  unchanged.     The  Hijra  date  was  frequently  added. 

The  jalus-san  {san-ijalds)  necessarily  follows  the  Hijra  reckoning, 
and  the  same  tables  will  answer  for  the  solution  of  them  when  the  ac- 
cession day  of  each  sovereign  is  known.  Those  of  the  Mughal  Emperors 
have  accordingly  been  inserted  among  the  festivals  of  the  Muhammadan 
lunar  calendric  scale,  where  an  explanation  will  be  given  of  their  ap- 
plication. A  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Dihlf,  in  chronological  succes- 
sion, will  also  be  found  among  the  tables  of  dynasties. 

It  seems  that  the  '  jaliis-san  '  has  been  constituted  a  fixed  era  in 
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the  Southern  Eonkan,  comineiicmg  with  the  year  of  Sdlivahana  1578, 
(a.s.  1656),  and  running  on  henceforward  in  the  ordinary  solar  manner 
contrary  to  all  precedent  in  other  parts  of  India.  ^  This  epoch,  derived 
from  Capt.  Jervis'  '  Report,*  is  anterior  by  two  years  to  the  coronation  of 
Aurangzeb ;  but  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  accession  of  Sultdn 
'Ali  *Adl  Sh4h  II.  to  the  throne  of  B{j4pur;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  doubtless  drew  its  origin,  although  from  subsequent  disturb- 
ances, its  correction  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  general  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duration  of  a 
Kuhammadan  monarch's  reign,  as  well  as  of  his  life,  is  reckoned  by 
lunar  years ;  and  that  both  consequently  require  correction  when  com- 
pared with  other  dates. 


baj-abkeshek  eua  of  the  mabathas. 

Only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jalus  era 
last  mentioned,  another  of  the  same  nature  was  set  up  by  the  Marathas, 
or  at  least  it  has  since  come  into  use,  founded  upon  the  rise  of  their 
power  under  the  famous  Sivajf.  We  have  the  authority  of  Grant  Duff 
for  fixing  the  date  of  Sivajf  s  ascending  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  SMhjf,  in  the  year  a.d.  1664,  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
Bajd,  and  struck  money  in  his  own  name. 

To  convert  the  R4j-abishek  (meaning  'ointment  of  the  king')  into 
the  Christian  era,  1664  must  be  added.  The  division  of  months  pro- 
bably accords  with  the  Saka  system. 


BEGAPITULATION. 

The  whole  of  the  eras  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  imperfect  account 
are,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  collected  below  in  a  tabular  form, 
with  the  equation  for  their  conversion  into  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  insert  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  corresponding  with  the  Jirst  nominal  year  of  each  of  the 
Indian  eras,  which  will  here  and  there  produce  an  apparent  variation 
from  the  epochs  or  initial  dates  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  (See 
note,  p.  165.) 


>  JenriB's  *  Report,'  p.  99. 
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TABVLAK  TIBW  OV  SRA8  TTSBD  IN  INDIA,  WITH  THB  EQUATION  FOB  CONYBBTINQ  THSM 
INTO  CHBIBTIAN  DATES. 


BBNOmirATION. 

The  Kali-ynga  (vBlg6,  Kul-jfig)  oommenoeB  Friday,  18th  Feb.  ( 

3102  B.C.  I 

The  first  year  being  reckoned  as  0,  the  year  1  accords  with  ( 

3101  B.C.  \ 

Era  of  Boddha's  birth,  by  Chinese  account 1027  b.c. 

Ditto,  his  mrvdna,  in  India,  Ceylon,  Aya,  Siam,  etc.  Ist  year=  ( 

643  B.C.  I 

Jain  era  of  Mah&Tira Ist  year  629  b.c. 

Samyat  (Sumbut)  of  Yikramfrditya,  year  1  =  ])  March,  26  b.o. 

$&ka  (Shnk)  of  S&liy6hana=:  equinox 79  a.d. 

Parasnrftma  cycle  of  1000  years  (1st  year  of  4th  cycles  Sept. 

825  A.D. 
Grahapariyrithi  ditto,  of  90  years  (1st  year  of  21st  cycle)  = 

1777  A-D. 
Vrihaflpati  (Jupiter's)  cycle  of  60  years  (established  in  966  a.d.) 

„        1st  year  of  84th  cycle  (*  Sfirya-Siddhtota ')  =  1796  a.d. 

„  „        88rd  cycle  (Telinga  account) ....  =  1807  a,d. 

„  „         14th  cycle  (Tibet  account) =  1807  a.d. 

„  „        76th  cycle  (Chinese  account)  . . . .  =  1 604  a.d. 

Turkish  or  Ighaii  cycle  of  12  years  ooincides  with  Tibetan  and 

Telinga  Joyian  cycle,  in  its  initial  year 

BalaW  Samyat  of  Somnfrth Ist  year=  March    818  a.d. 

Siya-Sinha  Samyat  of  Gujur&t >f    .  =      »      1113  a.d. 

Buimerse  era  of  Prome „     =      „  79  a.d. 

„        Vulgar  epoch „     =    '„        689  a.d. 

„        Sacred  era  (see  Buddha)....      „      =      „        643  b.c. 

„        Grand  epoch „      =      „        691  b.c. 

Jaya  era,  Aji  $&ka „     =      „  74  a.d. 

„        Bali  era „     =      „  81  a.d. 

Nip61,  Newftr  era „      =      „        870  a.d. 

Tibet,  m^-kha-gya-Uho^  403-year  era,      „      =      „         622  a.d. 

Hijra,  lunar  year begins  July  16,    622  a.d. 

Era  of  Yesdijird,  Persian „     June  16,    632  a.d. 

Jal&li  era  of  Malik-shfidi „       March,  1079  a.d. 

T&il^-i  il6hi  of  the  Emperor  Akbar...      „       March,  1666  a.d. 
Fa^li,  reyenne  year  of  Upper  India  (established  in  1666  a.d.) 

„  „  of  South  India  „  1638  a.d.) 

VUkyatS         „  ofOriasa „  1566  a.d.) 

Bengfill-san  „  of  Bengal „  1656  a.d.) 

Shah<ir-san  of  the  Mar&thas (introduced  in  1344  a.d.) 

Jalfis-sanof  Bljapfir (^Adl  Sh6h  II.  1666  a.d.) 

Efij-abhishek  of  the  Mar&thas  (Siyaji's  reign  1664  a.d.} 


SQVATIOV. 

(before  Christ) 

3102— K=C 
(after  Christ) 
K— 3101=C 
not  used. 
646--B=C 
B— 643       =C 
not  used. 
—    66} 
+    78J 

+  824f 

+1776 

+1796 
+1806 
+1806 
+1808 

disused 
+  817i 
+1112 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


78J 
638 
644 
692 
73 
80 
869 
621 
see  tables 
+  631J 
+1078i 

+  692} 
+  690 
+  692} 
+  698} 
+  699 
+1666 
+1664 
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DIRECTIONS  FOE  USING   THE  OHEONOLOGJCAL  TABLES. 

Most  penonB  oonsoltmg  the  following  tables  will  wish  to  be  spared 
the  peruflal  of  the  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  several 
eras  comprised  in  them,  and  will  be  desirous  only  of  obtaining  their 
object  as  directly  as  possible,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  date  ex- 
pressed in  either  the  Christian,  Hijra,  Samvat,  Sdka,  Kali-yug, 
Yrihaspati,  Farasor&ma,  or  Grahaparivrithi  system,  into  the  corres- 
ponding day  of  any  other  of  the  same  series.  The  present  rules  will 
be  confined  to  this  object.  They  are  partly  repeated,  also,  with 
examples,  on  the  pages  of  the  several  yearly  scales,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  more  immediate  reference. 

BULBB  FOB  ANT  BAT  OF  TDCB  FALLINQ  WTTHIK  THB  RAMOE  OF  THE  QSNBRAL  TABLBB 
Xm.  AND  XIV.,  NAXBLT,  FBOX  A.D.  622  TO  A.D.  1900  FOB  THB  HUBA,  ANB 
FBOX  A.D.  1600  TO  A.D.  1900,  FOB  THB  BUfot  BBA8. 

HUBA  KALBMSAIL 

1.  To  find  the  Christian  date  corresponding  with  any  Knhammadan 

date  of  the  Hijra  era, — ^say  the  17th  of  Bajab  1201  a.h. 
Take  the  initial  day  of  the  year  1201  from  Table  XIII.,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  3  (or  Tuesday)  the  24th  October,  1786  ir.s.  Then  set 
the  first  day  of  Muharram  on  the  edge-scale  of  Table  Y.  to  the  24th 
October  on  the  proper  column  of  the  Christian  era,  Table  XII.  Oppo- 
site to  the  17th  Bajab  will  be  found  to  stand  the  5th  May  (1787), 
which  is  the  day  required. 

2.  To  find  the  Muhammadan  day  agreeing  with  a  given  Christian 

day, — say  the  17th  March,  1804  (a  leap-year). 
Find  from  Table  XIII.  what  year  of  the  Hijra  commences  next 
before  March,  1804,  namely,  1218  a.h.,  beginning  on  Saturday,  the 
2drd  April,  1803.  Set  Scale  Y.  to  this  date,  and  read  off  opposite  to 
the  17th  March,  the  4th  of  Zilhejeh ;  but  because  1804  is  a  leap-year, 
and  the  day  fedls  after  the  end  of  February,  one  day  must  be  added  to 
the  scale,  and  the  reading  will  then  be  the  5th  Zilhejeh,  which  is  the  day 
sought.  Should  the  day  of  the  week  be  also  required,  set  the  Ist 
Muharram  to  Saturday  on  the  hebdomadal  scale  in  Table  XII.  and  read 
off  5th  Zilhejeh,  Saturday. 

3.  To  find  the  Christian  year  corresponding  with  the  jalus  of  any 

of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Dihlf, — ^for  instance,  the  19th 

year  of  the  reign  of  Sh&h  'Jihm  ? 

In  the  column  of  Festivals  in  the  Hijra  kalendar,  page  182,  it  will 

be  seen  that  Sh4h '  Alam  come  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Jumadi  I,  a.h. 

1178.    Adding  to  this  19,  as  above,  the  general  Hijra  Table  shows 

that  A.D.  1192  conmienced  on  the  30th  Jan.  1778:— the  19th  jal<is 
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therefore  (by  the  scale)  will  be  seen  to  commence  on  the  29th  May  of 
the  same  year. 

4.  To  conyert  a  Hijra  date  into  any  of  tke  Hindu  eras  correspond- 

ing to  the  given  Hindu  date. 
In  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  Christian  scale  is  required, 
because  the  initial  days  of  the  Muhammadan  years  are  given  only  in 
the  latter  system.  When  once  the  English  day  is  found,  the  rules 
already  prescribed  will  answer  for  determining  the  remainder  of  the 
problem. 

HINDU  SOLAS  OE  SIDBSBAL  KALENPAB. 

5.  To  convert  a  date  in  the  Kali-yug,  Saka,  or  Beng&U-san  eras, 

into  the  corresponding  Christian  date, — for  example,  the  1st 
of  J^th  B.s.  1199  =  K.T.  4893  =  Sa'k.  1714. 

By  Table  XIY.  the  1st  Baisdkh,  k.t.  4893,  of  the  Hindu  solar  era 
coincided  with  Tuesday,  the  10th  April  a.d.  1792.  Therefore  setting 
the  index  of  the  Hindd  solar  scale.  Table  X.,  to  that  day,  on  the  proper 
column  of  Table  XII. : — the  11th  of  May  will  be  the  resulting  date. 

(From  the  astronomical  formation  of  the  Hindd  months,  an  error  of 
a  day  in  the  civU  reckoning  will  sometimes  occur,  which  the  kalendar 
X.  is  unable  to  correct,  without  a  computation  of  the  elements  of  the 
beginning  of  the  particular  Hindu  month  by  the  rule  hereafter  laid 
down,  page  178). 

6.  The  converse  of  the  above  proposition  hardly  requires  a  separate 

explanation. 

Example :  Bequired  the  Hindd  solar  day  corresponding  to  the 
20th  December,  1813? 

The  20th  December,  1813,  must  fall  in  the  Kali-yug  year,  4914 
(b.s.  1220),  commencing,  by  Table  XIY.,  on  Sunday,  11th  April,  1813. 
Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  Hindd  solar  year  to  the  11th  April, 
the  20th  December  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  7th  or  8th  Fausha, 
4914  x.T.  (The  Yildyatf  or  Dakhanf  reckoning  gives  the  latter,  while 
the  Bengilf  gives  the  former  day.^) 

FBSTIVALB. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Kalendar  contains  but  three  festivals  of  any 
importance,  namely,  Charak-piija,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  (or 
entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the  first  sign  mesh,  of  the  Sidereal  Zodiac), 
called  also  the  Sattca-sankrdnta : — the  first  day  of  the  YilAyati  year  of 

1  It  should  be  remarked  that  'Warren's  'K&la  Sankalita'  ffiyes  the  begiimixig  of 
the  Hind6  solar  year  inTariablv  one  day  earlier  than  the  reckoning  followed  in  the 
tables  of  the  $adr  Diw6n1.  This  arises  from  his  nsing  the  Tamil  year  of  the 
<  Arya  Siddh&nta,'  while  the  '  Sorya  Siddh&nta'  is  used  in  Ben^.  We  have  not 
yentored  to  alter  the  tables,  but  the  correction  may  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Orissa  and  of  the  peninBula  in  general,  yiz.,  the  autumnal  equinox,  or 
rather  the  Sun's  entrance  into  Virgo : — and  the  Makar'tankrdnta,  on 
the  last  day  of  Fauahyay  when  the  sun  enters  Capricomus.  The 
Christian  day  on  which  these  occur  will  he  shewn  hy  the  scale  when 
the  index  is  adjusted  for  the  given  year. 

LUNI-SOLAR   KALBNDAB. 

7.  To  reduce  a  given  date  in  the  Samvat  of  Yikramaditya,  or  in  the 

Easlf  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  the  cofresponding  approximate 
Christian  day, — ^for  instance,  the  2nd  Sddf  Bh^on(sud{  Bh4dra) 
1861,  Samvat,  or  the  16th  Bhddon,  1211,  FasU. 
By  the  general  Tahle  XIY.,  column  15,  the  Samvat  year  1861,  com- 
menced on  the  day  after  the  last  conjunction,  which  fell  on  Sunday, 
11th  March,  1804. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  scale  of  Table  YII. 
(or  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra),  to  the  11th  March,  we  find 
the  16th  Bhddon  (Bh&dra)  faUs  on  the  7th  August  But  the  year  1 861 , 
Samvat,  is  an  adhiia,  '  lound,'  or  intercalary  year ;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  what  month  is  repeated,  otherwise  the  denomina- 
tion Bhddon  may  be  a  month  erroneous.  (N.B.  It  is  always  one  of 
the  first  five  months  or  the  last  month  of  the  lunar  year  that  is  repeated). 

8.  To  ascertain  what  month  will  be  repeated  in  the  Hindu  luni- 

solar  year, — ^taking  for  example  the  year  1861. 

Set  the  index  of  Table  YII.  (the  new  moon  of  Chaitra)  to  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  luni-solar  year  in  the  solar  kalendar,  taken 
from  column  16  of  the  General  Table  XIY.  namely,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Ist  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  month  (by  column 
1),  of  Table  XIY,  will  contain  81  days.) 

It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a  second  new  mocm  will  fall  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  solar  month  Chaitra;  the  lunar  month  Chaitra 
therefore  will  be  repeated,  and  the  lunar  month  Bhddon  (Bhidra)  will 
fall  a  month  later,  coinciding  with  the  ordinary  month  A'san'  (Aswina.) 

Therefore,  in  reading  off  the  date  opposite  to  the  16th  Bhddon — 
(A'san,)  the  English  date  will  come  out  the  6th  September,  a.d.  1804, 
which  is  now  correct. 

9.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  simple,  regard  being 

paid  to  the  character  of  the  luni-solar  year,  and  the  month  to 
be  repeated  (if  any)  being  first  ascertained  by  the  rule  just 
explained. 

^  Tlie^  data  for  this  example  are  taken  from  Warren ;  bat  striotly  apeaking  the 
intercalation  in  this  case  should  hare  belonged  to  the  preceding  year,  ainoe  the  £flni- 
tion  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  states  tnat  it  begins  with  .the  kut  new 
moon  antecedent  to  the  first  Bais&kh  of  the  solar  kalendar. 

12 
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Example :  Find  the  approximate  lani-solar  day  for  the  first  July, 
1812. 

By  the  General  Table  XIY.  the  Samvat  year  1869  begins  on  the 
day  following  the  Idth  March,  1812;  it  is  an  Adhika  or  intercalary 
year,  beginning  on  the  8rd  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  contains 
31  days. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  index  accordingly  to  the  2nd  of  Chaitra  on 
the  solar  kalendar,  the  scale  informs  us  at  a  glance  that  two  new  moons 
will  fall  within  the  solar  month  Baiadkha;  the  lunar  month  of  that 
name  will  consequently  be  repeated,  and  the  denominations  of  the 
following  months  wiU  be  altered  accordingly. 

Now,  set  the  luni-solar  index  to  the  13th  March,  and  read  off  oppo- 
site to  the  1st  July,  the  6th  (S4wan)  Asdrha,  1869,  which  is  the 
approximate  date :  (in  reality  it  fell  on  the  7th,  for  no  fixed  scale  can 
represent  the  variations  of  the  lunar  month  correctly  to  a  day  in  aU 
cases.) 

BULBS   FOa   INTBBOALATION. 

It  is  not  however  necessary,  within  the  limits  of  the  Oeneral  Table, 
to  resort  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  luni-solar  and  solar  scales,  to  aseo^ 
tain  what  monUi  will  be  intercalated,  since  the  initial  letter  of  ttie 
month  required  is  given  in  the  14th  colunm  of  Tab.  XIV. :  thus  AY 
signifies  Adhika  Yaisakha,  or  that  the  month  Yaiadkha  will  be  repeated : 
the  whole  of  the  abbreviations  which  can  occur,  and  the  general  order 
in  which  they  do  occur,  are  as  follow  : 

AA  Adhika  Mdrha      \     ^  g  8  J  g        /  5tli  or  eth  of  Chaitra  (aol.  calendar.) 

2nd  or  8rd  ditto 
I  9th  or  10th  ditto 
.  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto 
I  4th,  5th,  or  6th  ditto 

Oorlstditto^ 
<  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto. 

In  this  table,  the  last  column  shews  what  commencing  day  of  the 
Samvat  year  will  cause  particular  months  to  be  intercalated:  when 
therefore,  by  the  rule  just  given,  this  day  has  been  expounded,  the 
existence  and  position  of  an  intercalation  is  also  determined  fi)r  the 
given  year :  thus,  in  the  Samvat  year  500,  as  the  initial  day  falls  on 
the  4th  of  Chaitra,  there  will  be  an  intercalation  of  the  month  Jyestha. 

Some  ambiguity,  however,  will  still  remain  as  to  the  actual  month  to 
be  repeated,  since,  if  Yaisikha  had  32  days  in  that  year  and  Chaitra 
31,  new  moons  would  have  occurred  on  the  8rd  and  3Snd  of  Yais&kha, 
and  consequently  the  latter  month  would  have  been  the  one  repeated. 

^  If  Ohaitra  be  acconntod  iAieJirst  month  of  the  year :  but  if  it  be  called  the  last 
month,  then  the  intercalation  of  Ohaitra  occurs  when  the  preceding  luni-solar  year 
burins  on  the  16th  or  11th  Chaitra  solar  kalendar.  Both  cases  are  met  with  in  the 
tahleBy  as  though  the  matter  were  indifferent  to  the  Hindii  astronomers. 
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To  overoome  this  onayoidable  degree  of  ancertainty,  the  problem  must 
bo  worked  out  systematically  with  the  elements  furnished  by  the 
tables  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Ahargana,  but  such  an  extreme  measure  will 
seldom  or  nerer  be  required  in  ordinary  cases. 

LUNAR  FBSnVALS. 

The  days  on  which  the  principal  lunar  festivals  of  the  EQndus 
occur  being  inserted  in  the  kalendar  in  Table  YII,  will  be  solved  in 
European  dates  by  simple  inspection  when  the  scale  is  once  adjusted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  Hiat  in  an  intercalary  year  such 
feasts  as  occur  in  tiie  double  month  will  be  confined  to  the  hi;  or  proper 
month ;  and  as  the  Adhika  or  intercalary  month  faUs  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  60  days  (see  page  155),  the  festivals  will  either  happen 
in  the  first  or  in  the  last  fifteen  days  of  this  period.  All  the  festivals 
subsequent  to  it  will  be  shifted  forward  one  lunation  along  with  the 
names  of  the  months. 

TO  OONTBKT  BAHVAT  INTO  fXKA  DATES. 

For  instance  what  is  the  S&ka  day  for  the  6th  Asara,  1869,  Samvat  ? 

Set  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  scale  to  the  date  of  the  solar 
Chaitra,  given  in  the  Qeneral  Table  as  before  (the  drd  Chaitra,  or  rather 
the  2nd,  because  the  same  General  Table  says,  that  Chaitra  has  31 
days)  :  then  (because  also  it  is  an  intercalary  year)  read  off  opposite  to 
the  6th  (S4wan)  Asdrha  on  the  lunar  scale, — ^the  19th  Asarha,  solar 
reckoning,  which  will  be  correct  by  the  Dukhanf  account  The 
Bengdlf  account  is  in  all  cases  one  day  earlier.  The  Saka  year  corres- 
ponding to  Samvat  1869  by  the  General  Table  is  1726. 

The  same  process  precisely  must  be  followed  to  find  tho  Samvat 
from  the  Sdka  date ;  only  reversing  the  readings. 

CTOLBS. 

For  the  years  of  the  several  cycles  of  Farasurama,  Grahaparivritthi, 
and  Yrihaspati,  simple  inspection  of  the  table  will  be  sufficient  to  find 
corresponding  dates,  as  the  sub-divisions  of  these  years  are  seldom  re- 
quired. The  names  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  (Vrihaspati)  for  the  nume- 
rals in  column  zi.  will  be  found  in  Table  lY.,  page  163. 

Note. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natives,  in  speaking  or 
writing  a  date  in  simple  years,  always  express  the  number  of  years 
expired,  not  the  current  year,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe.  When  they 
mention  the  month,  therefore,  they  mean  the  month  of  the  following 
current  year :  but  as  the  numerical  denomination  of  the  Hindu  year 
remains  unchanged  throughout  it,  no  thought  need  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  expired  years,  unless  where  a  calculation  has  to  be  made 
from  an  initial  epoch.      In  common  parlance  they  mny  be  treated  like 
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the  current  years  of  any  other  system,  as  heing  more  coiLsonant  with 
our  ideas,  and  less  liable  to  cause  mistakes  in  transferring  dates  to 
and  fro. 

KULES  FOR  DATES  TO  WHICH  THE  TABLES  DO  NOT  EXTEND. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  Hindu  dates  anterior  to  the 
tables:  1st,  by  finding  the  time  expired  since  the  Kali-yug  epoch 
(which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  1 8th  February,  of  the  year  3 102  b.c.)  ; 
or,  2nd,  by  starting  fh)m  some  more  modem  epoch,  the  correspondence 
of  which  has  been  previously  established.  The  latter  is  the  most  con- 
yenient  method,  and  a  Table  of  such  epochs  (IX.),  taken  from  the 
'K41i  Sankalita,'  has  been  consequently  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  in  page  188 :  thus — 

Lei  it  be  required  to  find  the  Christian  date,  Jolian  style,  for  the  15th  Pansha, 
622  $&ka  ?  (623  current.) 

From  Table  IX.  it  appears  that  the  $&ka  year  622  began  on  Saturday  the  20tk 
March,  700  a.d.  Set  the  Index  of  the  HindCi  solar  year  scale  to  that  day,  and  read 
off  the  15th  Pau8ha=6th  December,  700. 

But  as  the  Hindu  months  may  vary  in  length  a  day  or  two,  this 

result  (if  requisite)  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  day  of  the  week  of 

both  kalendars :  thufr— 

».    e.    p. 

1.  Extract  from  Table  IX.  the  root  of  the  epoch (6)    05    50 

Add  from  Table  X.  the  collectire  duration  to  the  1st  Pausha...     (1)     18    37 

And  15  days  to  the  15th  of  the  month (15)    00    00 

The  sum,  rejecting  sevens,  is (Monday)     (1)    24    27 

2.  By  the  Dominican  letter  Tabic  XI ,  of  p.  190,  the  year  700  a.d.  will  be  found 
to  hare  commenced  on  Friday ;  whence  (by  the  scale  of  days  in  the  second  part  of 
the  same  tabic)  the  6th  of  December  will  fall  on  Monday,  which  day,  agreeing  with 
that  just  found,  the  first  computation  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  a  day. 

Answer :  Monday,  the  6th  December,  700  a.d. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  HindQ  solar  date  corresponding  to  the  12th  June, 
538  A.D. 

The  epoch  for  the  expired  year  3601,  k.y.,  or  $&ka  422  (the  nearest  in  occurrence 

to  the  year  538  a.d.)  is  (6)  21  40  on  the  18th  March, 

Add  from  Tabic  VIII.  30  years...  (2)  45  46 
„  „  8  years...  (3)  04  12 

The  year  Kali-yug  3639  began  ...  (5)  10  58,  or  on  Friday  nearest  the  18th  March, 
538. 

Solve  the  Dominical  day,  by  which  Friday  proves  to  be  the  19th  March. 
Set  the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale  according  to  the  1 1th  March  in  the  Chris- 
tian kalendar,  and  read  off*,  the  12th  June  =  23rd  As&rha. 

Now,  by  the  Dominical  letter,  the  12th  June  falls  on  a  Saturday  ; 

And  for  the  Hinda  year  we  have  as  above (5)  10  58 

Add  collective  duration  to  the  first  of  As&rha (6)  19  44 

And  the  23  days  of  Asftrha (28) 

Making  the  23rd  Apftrha  fall  also  on (6)30  42    «    Saturday;    which 
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proves  the  operation  to  be  correct,  and  the  result  to  be,  Saturday,  the  23rd  As&rha 
year  460  $&ka. 

Example  3.  Ezpounded  from  the  Kali-yug  epoch.  On  what  Christian  day  fell  the 
18th  M&gha,  4903  K.Y.  ? 

The  proximate  Christian  year  is  4903—3101  =:A.D.,  1802  current:  Take  the  con- 
tracted Ahargana  from  Table  YIII,.  yiz.  -- 

4000  years  =  (2)  01  33 

900    „      =  (6)  52  61 

3    „      ;=  (3)  46  34 

(4)  40  58 
Deduct  constant,  or  Sodhyam^ (2)  08  51 

Year  4904  k.t.  begins  (astronomically),  (2)  32  07,  counting  from  Friday,  or  on 
Sunday :  and  as  the  fraction  is  more  than  30  gharis,'  the  civil  year  will  commence 
on  the  following  day,  or  on  Monday :  this  is  called  the  wta  dina^  and  must  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Table,  somewhere  near  the  12th  April.  By  the  Dominical 
Table,  then,  it  will  be  found  that  Monday  corresponded  with  the  12th  April  of  that 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  as  before,  either  by  the  scale, 
or  by  the  collective  roots  of  the  months:  by  both  the  answer  comes  out = Sunday, 
30th  January,  1803. 

SAUTAT  AFD  FASLI  DATES  AKTEBIOB  TO  THE  TABLES. 

Where  the  tables  do  not  give  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  year, 
it  may  be  found  from  the  table  of  Lunar  Ahargana  in  p.  186.  by  the 
following  simple  process : — 

1.  Find  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eali-yug. 

2.  Extract  the  number  of  days  corresponding  with  the  elapsed  period  of  HindOi 
solar  years  above  found,  from  Table  YIII. 

3.  Extract  also  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in  the  luni-solar  period  corresponding, 
from  Table  VI. 

Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  days  by 
which  the  luni-solar  anticipates  the  solar  year :  if  the  remainder,  however,  exceed 
one  lunation,  or  29d.  31g.  50p.,  that  amount  must  be  deducted  from  it ;  because  it  is 
thence  evident  that  an  intercalary  month  would  have  intervened ;  the  rule  for  the 
luni-solar  year  being,  that  it  shall  commence  from  the  last  new  moon  preceding  the 
solar  year. 

Note. — For  a  correspondence  of  the  luni-solar  with  the  European  date,  it  will  in 
all  cases  be  necessary  to  expound  the  beginning  of  the  HindO  solar  year  in  the  first 
instance. 

Example :  On  what  European  day  did  the  Sam  vat  year  1660  commence  ? 
1660  Samvat  =   |  ^"^  ^     ^^  =  1603  a.d.  (page  172). 

'  1660  +  3044  =  4704  Kali-yug  (expired.) 


1  Because  the  moment  ot  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  at  the  Hind(i  epoch 
occurred  so  many  days  and  hours  after  tne  zero  of  the  weekly  reckoning.  See  note  in 
page  188. 

'  The  civil  year  begins  at  sunrise  :  the  astronomical  at  noon. 


1B2  HTDIAV  CKIOVOIMIGAL  XAU.18. 

1ft  TIm  nvmber  of  tolar  days  dipied  to  the  end  of  the  Kali-yug  year  4704 

n.         o.     F. 

iriU  be  4000 1461035  01  88 

700 255681  07  46 

4 1461  02  06 

1718177    11    25 
DedaetSMMyamoreoiistMit 2    08    51 

Days  el^Mod,  or  root  of  K.Y.  4704 1718175  02  84  (Taesday). 

2nd.  The  number  of  Inni-aolar  days  elapeed,  by 

Table  VI.  win  be  4000 1461025  50  19 

700    255675  49  49 

4    1446  59  56 

Days  elapeed,  or  root  of  Sammt  1660 1718148    40    04 

Dedocting  thia  from  the  abore,  the  remainder  26  is  the  nnmber  of  days  by  which 
the  Inni-flolar  year  precedes  the  solar,  tho  last  conjunction  of  the  snn  and  mo<m  fidling 
on  the  (30  —  26  s)  4th  of  Chaitra :  one  day  must,  howerer,  in  all  cases  be  added 
to  this  result,  as  the  luni-solar  year  begins  on  the  day  after  the  conjunction  of  the 
son  and  moon. 

The  Ist  Bais6kh,  solsr  year  4704  k.y,  occurs  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  April,  1603 
A.D.,  therefore  deducting  25  days  as  abore  stated,  the  year  1660  Samvat  begsn  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  March,  1603  a.d. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  scale  accordingly  to  that  day,  any  intermediate  day  of  the 
year  may  be  found .  having  preyiously  determined  whether  any  and  what  month  of 
the  year  will  undergo  repetition  or  expungement,  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  page  178. 

Example  2.  What  day  of  the  Samvat  era  corresponds  with  the  1st  January  a.d. 
1  o.B.  ? 

The  year  ^.d.  1  =Eali-yug  3102= Samvat  58 ;  but  as  these  years  begin  in  March- 
April,  the  1st  January  will  fidl  in  the  preceding  years  respectively,  viz.  k.t.  3101, 
and  Sam.  57. 

For  the  initial  day  of  the  solar  year  we  have,  epoch  of  3101,  by  Table  IX  » 14th 
March  a.d.  0.' 

The  solar  days  expired,  omitting  fractions,  will  be 8000  =  1,095,776 

100  s       86,526 
1  »  365 


1,182,667 


The  luni-solar  days  will  be  (Tab.  YI.) 3000  »  1,095,732 

100  =       36,500 
1  s  854 

Two  intercalary  months...  «  59      1,132,645 

The  Samviit  precedes  the  solar  year  by  22  days 

and  consequently  begins  on  the  20th  Febroary,  a.d.  0.,  and  by  the  formula  in  page 
177,  it  will  be  a  '  lound'  year,  repeating  either  the  month  Bhiidra  or  Srfcvana. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  kalendric  scale  to  the  20th  Feb. 
in  the  appropriate  Christian  scale,  the  first  of  January  will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  5th 
of  M&gha  (Ph&lguna)  or  *  Samvat  57,  Mdgha-hadi panchamL* 

1  Some  chronologists  make  the  year  0  =  1  b.c,  and  indeed  this  is  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning. 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  practical  rules, 
to  famish  methods  for  correcting  the  approximate  lunar  days  solved  as 
above :  for  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Wairen'sy 
Jervis'y  or  Bentley's  tables ;  but  as  the  lunar  equations  seldom  exceed 
half  a  day  in  time,  the  moon's  mean  place  will  always  be  within  one 
day  of  the  truth. 


V. -MUHAMMAD AN   LUNAR  YEAR. 


METHOD  OP  ASJUSTINO  THE  CALEMDBIC  80ALE8. 


Lay  the  book  open  on  a  table :  take  the  two  required 
pages  in  the  hands  and  depress  them  vith  opposite  cor- 
▼atnre.  They  will  then  bear  aide  motion  so  as  to  at^ost  the 
respective  Indices. 

N.B.— The  duration  of  a  day  is  represented  by  the  space 
between  two  lines  on  the  scale,  not  by  the  lines  themselves. 


The  Muhammadan  Tear  is  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  consisting  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
and  twenty-nine  days  alternately,  with  an  intercalary 
day  added  to  the  last  month  on  the  2nd|  6th,  7th, 
10th,  ISth,  16th,  18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29th 
years  of  a  cycle  of  30  lunar  years.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  page  144. 

APFUCATION  OF  THE   SOLLE. 

To  find  the  European  day  eorresponding  to  any 
Hyra  date,  or  vice  versa  f 

From  the  General  Table  find  the  day  on  which 
the  Hijra  year  commences,  to  which  set  the  index  of 
the  present  scale  (or  the  1st  day  of  Muharram),  in 
that  one  of  the  columns  of  the  European  calendar, 
which  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 


Required  the  English  day  eorresponding  to  the  l^th 
Shdbdn,  A.H.  1228  ? 

By  the  General  Table  of  tiie  Hijra,  the  year  1228 
commenced  on  Monday,  4th  January,  1813:  setting 
therefore  the  Ist  Muharram  to  that  day  in  the  outer- 
most column  but  one  in  page  191,  there  will  be  found 
opposite  to  the  12th  Sh&b&n,  the  10th  of  August, 
which  is  the  day  required. 

To  find  the  name  of  the  day,  set  the  index  to  Mon- 
day in  the  column  of  weeks  and  days;  the  1 2th  Sh&b&n 
wUl  be  found  to  faU  on  Tuesday. 


The  jaldfl  years  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  must  be 
converted  into  Hijra  years,  by  adding  the  initial 
years  in  each  case,  found  in  the  colunm  of  '  festivals,' 
and  then  expounded  as  in  the  example  just  given. 


FESTIVALS,    ETC. 


New  year's  day,  1. 
F6te  of  Hasan  and  Hosain 
called     the     *  Muharramj' 
kept  by  Shfas,  whole  monui 


Jah«nd«r  8h<h,  j.  14th,  UM. 


Akbar,  Jalds  Srd,  96S. 


Shih  AUam,  Jalds  let,  1173. 
Ahmad  ShAh,  J.  Snd,  1161. 
Hnmiyun,  Jalds  9th,  937. 


Aorangsfb,  Jalds  Ist,  1068. 
Bhtfh  Jahin,  Jalds  8th,  1087. 

Jahtfngfr,  Jalds  24th,  1014. 


fiOuib-i-bar&t,  fhll  moon. 


Ramxto  begins,  }>  or  Ist. 
Babar,Jaia8  5th,899. 
Akbar  ii.,  Jalds  6th.  1221. 
A'lamgfr  n.,  J.  10th,  1167. 
Taimdr,  Jalds  12th,  771. 


Eed-ol-fltr.  ^  or  1st. 


Bakr-eed,  9th. 

Muhammad  ShAh,  J.  25th,1181 
Bahadur  Shih,  j.  1st.  1118. 


Farrokhslr,  Jalds  28d,  1134. 
Ordinary  year  354  days. 
Leap  year,  355  days. 
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Table  VI. — Ahargana  Chandramana,  or  Luni-solar  Periods,  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Xali-gug,  according  to  the  Surga  Siddhdnta, 
to  find  the  root,  or  commencement  of  any  Zuni-solar  Year. 

The  days  in  this  account  are  reckoned  from  Thursday. 


^ 

Loni^oUr  Periods. 

i 

Luni^lar  Periods. 

i 

1 
Loni-ftolar  Periods. 

^ 

h 

^' 

D. 

0. 

T. 

D. 

0. 

». 

D. 

G.    P. 

1 

'i*!' 

354 

22 

01 

20 

0)  7294 

03 

19 

300 

(1)  109558 

28  53 

2 

1 

708 

44 

03 

30 

(0)  10955 

50 

53 

400 

(4)  146087 

49  07 

3 

^>) 

1092 

37 

54 

40 

(0)  14588 

06 

37 

500 

(1)  182617 

09  21 

* 

1446 

59 

56 

50 

(0)  18249 

54 

11 

600 

(4)  219146 

29  35 

¥i 

1801 

21 

57 

60 

(1)  21911 

41 

46 

700 

(0)  255675 

49  49 

^ 

2185 

15 

48 

70 

(0)  25543 

37 

31 

800 

(4)  292205 

10  04 

6 

2539 

37 

50 

80 

(1)  29205 

45 

06 

900 

(5)  328704 

58  27 

2; 

2893 

59 

51 

90 

(2)  82867 

32 

40 

1000 

(2)  365234 

18  42 

1 

3277 

53 

43 

100 

(1)  36499 

48 

24 

2000 

(6)  730498 

09  13 

10 

w 

3632 

15 

44 

200 

(5)  73029 

08 

38 

4000 

(6) 1461025 

50  19 

To  find  on  what  day  of  th$  Solar  months  ChaitrOy  ih$  beginning  of  an^  hmi-^olar 

year  falls. 

1.  From  table  VIII.  of  SoUur  Ahargana  page  188,  extract  the  number  of  solar 
days  elapsed  for  the  period  of  the  Eali-yug. 

2.  From  the  present  table  extract  in  a  similar  way  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in 
the  same  luni-solar  period. 

3.  Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  if  the  remainder  exceed  29|  days,  then 
subtract  that  amount  so  that  the  remainder  shall  always  be  less  than  29 i- 

4.  This  remainder  is  then  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  lunar  year  precedes  the 
solar,  and,  counted  back  from  the  30th  of  the  solar  month,  Chaitra,  shews  the  date  in 
that  month  with  which  it  commences. 

For  an  example,  see  p.  181. 

8PBCIHBH   OF  A   LUNAB  MONTH    FBOM    TUB    HINod   CALBNDAB  FOB  THB  INTEBCALABT 
MONTH  OHAITBA  OF  THB  4924TH   LUNI-80LAB  YEAB  OF  THB  KALI-TTO. 

Adhika  Chaitra,  or  Phalg:una-itiek. 


Sukla-Paksha,  or  Sudi. 


Krishna-Paksha,  or  Badi. 


it 


11 


B  Oiiiiiiiiiipy^iiliiiiiiiiil! 


^ 


^ 


^ 


V^S\\\\\\\\\\\\}  }  ■■  ^1' 


1"^  Civil  Solar  month  Chaitra,  K.T.  4024  Carrcnt.  J^ 


This  scale  shows  how  the  lunar  civil  day  is  coupled  with  the  solar  civil  day  in  which 
it  ends :  that  when  two  tithis  end  in  one  day,  the  second  tithf  is  expunged :  and  when 
none  end  in  a  civil  day,  the  tithi  is  reckoned  twice ;  see  p.  155. 


VII.— HINDU   LXTNI-SOLAR 
YEAR. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  dhiflioiis  on  the  outer  edge 
express  mean  semi-lunations,  or 
the  mean  time  of  the  moon's  con- 
junction and  opposition,  shewing 
their  connection  with  civil  time  in 
the  adjoining  column  of  days, 
wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  day  of  the  month  occurs  on 
the  ^y  following  the  conjunction. 
The  figures  of  this  column  follow 
the  ordinary  reckoning  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  moon,  nuU 
and  batU, 

A.  means  amawuyOy  or  conjunc- 
tion. 

P.  pumima,  or  full  moon. 
^tmmm  badi  or  krighna^pakshOf 
dark  half  <>f  the  month. 

Midi  or  tukla-paksha, 


bright  ditto. 

The  inner  column  of.  figures 
gives  the  days  of  the  lunar  months 
as  used  in  the  Fasli  year,  begin- 
ning always  with  the  full  moon. 

The  names  of  the  months  fol- 
low l^e  same  rule,  beginning  with 
the  full  moon;  so  that  the  Samvat 
year  begins  in  the  middle  of 
Ghaitra. 

The  names  in  capitals  give  the 
months  as  tliey  occur  in  an  ordi- 
nary year. 

When  a  month  is  intercalated, 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  pre- 
ceding month ;  and  aU  the  suDse- 
quent  months,  and  festivals  cor- 
responding, are  shifted  forward 
one  lunation.  In  such  cases  the 
second  column  of  names  must  be 
used  from  the  intercalated  month 
onwards. 


lb  JSnd  iohat  month  is  to  b€  re- 
peatsd  in  an  imUrcalary  year  t 

Set  the  index,  or  navardtra  to 
the  date  in  the  solar  mcmth  Ghai- 
tra of  the  next  page  on  which  it 
falls  bv  the  Genenu  Table,  column 
xvi.  llien  cast  the  eye  down  the 
scale,  and  observe  whether  and  in 
what  solar  month  two  new  moons 
occur:  that  month  wiU  become 
adhika  or  repeated. 

If  in  any  solar  month  (Pausha 
or  M&gh)  no  new  moon  occurs, 
that  month  will  be  Jcshaya  or  ex- 
punged from  the  Inni-solar  year. 

To  find  the  Ghristian  day  of 
any  Samvat  or  Fasli  date,  set  the 
inaex  to  the  expounding  initial 
date  in  March  or  April,  and  read 
off  as  usual. 


COLLZCTIYS 

IKTBKVAU  OF 

XSAX  LUIVATIOHS 

FESTIVALS. 

(Those  kept  as  hoUdaya 

arc  marked  •). 

D.      G.      P. 

*Navar6tra.jeax  begins. 
Manwantara,  8. 
•B&mnatami^  audi,  9. 

29    81    50 

59    08    40 

Amya»Juuti,wajXi,^, 
•J>atera,  audi,  10.          ) 
•MrJUa,  fast  do.  Uth.  ) 
•SnAnyAtra^toRm. 

88    85    80 

•Math  y&tra,  audi,  8. 

•Z77to  <lo..  audi  10. 
Oitru-pt^fa  :  Kmmgkan- 

ia :  J.m. 
Manteantara,  badi,  8. 

118    07    SO 

147    80    11 

PaHtra,  11. 

BhadfUu^hna,  8. 
•Jamtmasthami,  badi,  8. 
•NandatMova,  badi,  9. 

FuffAdya,  badi,  13. 

FaaUvearbegina. 
•jraJU»aya,15dayBofb. 

177    11    01 

BifaieUuami,:  10. 
Bharat  miUh,  a.  11. 

206    4S    51 

•JagaddhAtri,  9. 

Bhairova,  badi,  8. 

886    14    41 

865    46    81 

•Oani9heluam'tM,h.A, 

895    18    8i 

JugAdya,  15. 

•aHpanehami,  sadi,  5. 

•BatanU,  audi  14. 

884    50    11 

•aharAtri,  badi,  14. 

854    88    01 

rartmi,  badi,  18. 
Ordinary  year  enda 
(3M  dayK.) 

MONTHS.     I     M 


.± 


o  — 


o  — 


8i^=i- 


8i»«=-5 


t=l 


8  I  »TJ#8 


"^S 


>■=■ 


=  s 
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Table  YIII. — Solar  Ahargana,  or  day 9,  gharU,  and  pah  elapsed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  KdH-yug^for  any  period  of  years,  [toith  the  days  of 
the  week  {toithin  brackets)  obtained^  by  dividing  the  eoUeetive  days  by  7. 


Time  ooneqNnidiiig. 


I 


Timei 


randi 

■ig. 

i 

tH 

o. 

». 

10 

30 

300 

4^ 

46 

400 

21 

01 

600 

66 

16 

600 

31 

31 

700 

06 

47 

800 

42 

02 

900 

17 

17 

1000 

62 

32 

2000 

46 

04 

4000 

Tine  <^  iPriMjmTMWtiy 


(1)  366 

(2)  730 
(8)  1096 
(6)  1461 
(6)  1826 

(0)  2191 

(1)  2666 

(3)  2922 

(4)  3287 
h)  3662 


o.  p. 

16  81 
81  08 
46  34 
02  06 

17  38 
33  09 
48  41 
04  12 
19  44 
36  16 


20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 


(4)  7306 
(2)  10967 
14610 
(6)  18262 
(6)  21916 
26668 
29220 
32878 
(6)  36626 
(6)  73061 


109677  37  87 

146103  30  09 

182629  22  42 

219166  16  14 

266681  07  46 


(6)    292207  00  19 

328732  62  51 

366268  46  23 

(4)    730617  30  47 

(2)1461036  01  33 


From  any  period  found  by  this  table,  the  constant  quantity  2  days  8  gh.,  61  pi.  is  to 
be  subtractea,  oecause  the  epoch  of  the  Kali-yug  occurred  uiat  time  after  the  zero  of 
the  table.    The  days  of  the  week  are  to  be  counted  from  Friday. 

The  solar  ahargana  are  required  at  length  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  luni-^solar 
year,  as  explained  in  page  186,  and  in  the  text  at  page  181. 

To  find  the  beginning  of  the  Solar  year,  howeyer,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  out  the 
fiffures  between  brackets  ^th  the  aharit  and  pais,  where  accuracy  is  required)  for  Uie 
odd  years  of  the  oentuj ;  and  add  them  to  me  epoch  of  the  nearest  century  in  ike 
following  table  as  explained  in  page  180. 

Tablx  IX. — .Epochs  of  Hindk  Solar  Tears  occurring  in  centuries  before 
or  after  Christ,  J.  S. 

To  be  used  for  finding  the  beginning  of  any  year,  without  reference  to  the  oomnienoe- 
ment  of  the  Kidi-yug. 


ll^ 

Date 

III 

M  ki 

Mka 

Date 

h^ 

Epochs. 

in 
March. 

Ir 

1* 

year. 

Epochs. 

in 
March. 

B.  O. 

p. 

B. 

o. 

p. 

1000 

2101 

(1)  20 

26 

6 

800 

3401 

222 

i6i 

37 

30 

16 

900 

2201 

1  12 

30 

6 

400 

3601 

322 

(«!' 

29 

36 

17 

800 

2301 

(1)  04 

86 

7 

600 

3601 

422 

^^ 

21 

40 

18 

700 

2401 

(0)  66 

40 

7 

600 

3701 

622 

\^) 

13 

46 

19 

600 

2501 

(0)  48 

46 

8 

700 

3801 

622 

(61 

06 

60 

20 

600 

2601 

(0)  40 

60 

9 

800 

3901 

722 

':«!' 

67 

66 

20 

400 

2701 

(0)  32 

66 

10 

900 

4001 

822 

« 

60 

00 

21 

300 

2801 

(0)  25 

00 

11 

1000 

4101 

922 

\v 

42 

06 

22 

200 

2901 

(0)  17 

06 

12 

1100 

4201 

1022 

A 

34 

10 

23 

100 

3001 

(0)  09 

10 

13 

1200 

4301 

1122 

^ 

26 

16 

24 

A.D.  0 

3101 

(0)  01 

16 

14 

1300 

4401 

1222 

w 

18 

20 

26 

100 

3201 

(6)  63 

20 

14 

1400 

4601 

1322 

(6) 

10 

25 

26 

200 

3801 

(6)  46 

26 

16 

1600 

4601 

1422 

W 

02 

30 

27 

From  1600  a.d.  the  General  Table  furnishes  a  continuation  of  the  aboye  epochs. 

KoU,— When  this  table  is  used,  the  days  of  the  week  are  to  be  counted  from  Sunday. 

Exunple.— On  what  day  does  the  year  4260  K.  T.  commence  P 

Nearest  epoch  4201  gives (6)    84     10 

Add  for  40  years,  (tAle  yiU.)  (l)    21    01 

9  ditto    (4)     19    44 

Counting  from  Sunday,  it  bM;ins  on  the     (4)     14    66,  fourth,    or 
Thursday  falling  nearest  to  the  23rd  of  March,  a.d.  1149. 


X.— HINDU  SOLAK  OR 
SIDEREAL  YEAR. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  diyisions  on  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  paper  shew  the  cor- 
rect astronomical  lengths  of  the 
Hindu-solar  months,  agreeing 
with  the  quantities  in  the  column 
headed  Collective  Duration. 

The  scale  of  days,  gives  the 
civil  division  of  the  months  when 
the  astronomical  year  commences 
at  or  near  sunrise :  it  is  liable  to 
variation  when  otherwise;  but 
the  first  and  second  three-monthly 
periods  always  contain  94  and  93 
days  respectively. 

The  names  of  the  months  in 
Beng&li  and  Tamil,  and  their 
astronomical  duration,  are  given 
in  the  column  of  months. 


lb  find  the  Ettropean  daU  of 
any  day  in  the  KtUi-yug^  Sdka, 
Bengdli  aan,  or  Vildyatyor  Tamil 
eras:  orvicevergd. 

Set  the  index,  or  1st  Bys&kh, 
to  the  initial  day  of  the  Christian 
year  extracted  from  the  General 
Table,  or  found  by  means  of  the 
Table  of  Epochs  in  the  opposite 
page ;  and  read  off  the  date  re- 
quired. 

To  resolve  the  Hindti  solar  date 
concurrring  with  any  day  of  the 
luni-solar  year,  Samvat  or  FaslS, 
set  the  index  oi  the  luni-solar 
scale  (p.  187)  to  its  expounded 
day  in  Chaitra  and  read  off  the 
day  required,  which  will  however 
be  only  an  approximation,  as  the 
lengths  of  the  lunar  months  vary 
in  a  trifling  degree. 


FESTIVALS. 


Year  begins, 
on  0*8  entering  the 
ddereal  sign  T  (mS' 
sha)    called    Satwa- 
aanferant. 


Kark'SankraHt, 
{Shtmkodhara  mila9t 
Benares.) 


YiUyati  year  begins,  1. 


7\tla'Sankrant, 


Makar-9ankrant. 


I'be  Lunj-^dkr   yeur   com-  r;      M 
iei]fc;tf4  on  tbe  last  nifw  ]  ^ 


iiieoijt^fl  on  tbe  lastnifw  luoon   ^       = 


ft 


3     = 


(TOLrJSCTlTIl  llOXTIIFt.  O    ^ 

Di'tATioN.  Tom.  Bon*       ^ 


M       0, 

u. 

t. 

& 

tr 

o 

b^ 

& 

(2)  30 

j^S 

^3 

(flj  63 

ig 

41 

(3)  m 

« 

32 

[6)13* 

u 

fH 

(3)156 

36 

U 

(4)166 

M 

oe 

(6}aia 

4S 

13 

(112-te 

la 

V 

(2)275 

39 

30 

(lj303 

Utl 

46 

mm 

Alt 

1Q 

'     t     ^ 


g?    §  H  Ifl 


dp.  w 


SSP-   sp-       to 

ti       EC 


8P- 


£t   f 


^     E 


^  3^ 


ft?  sus 


^^      o      e 


ts^ 


'sm 


^=  _  ia    1—1 


^1  I 
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Table  XI. — To  find  the  day  of  the  week  for  any  date  from  5000  b.c.  to 
2700  A.D.     First  Fart— for  Nino  Year's  Day  of  any  Tear. 


Ceatoiiea  after  OuiBt. 

1 

5000 

4900 

f, 

IMO    1000 ! 

4800 

4700  14600 

4500 

4400 

4300 

4200 

1700 

1800 

1900    3000  1 

4100 

4000 

3000 

3800 

3700 

3600 

8500 

^\ 

2100 

2200 

»oo  siool      [ 

MOO 
2700 

3300 
2600 

8900 
2500 

3100 

3000 

2900 
2200 

2800 
2100 

Oddyews. 

of             «  / 
Centuries.      |>l 

2400 

2800 

0 

100 

200 

800 

400      500     6B 

iOOO 

1900 

1800 

1700 

1600 

1500 

1400 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100    1200   1390 

1900 

1200 

1100 

1000 

900 

800 

700 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

laoo  190D  mo\ 

600 

Fr. 

500 

400 

800 

200 

100 

0 

oM 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2400 

2500    3600  2r»; 

1                     ! 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

0 

28. 

56. 

84. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

s.! 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

.1 

.29 

.57 

.85 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Sa.; 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

2 

30 

58 

86 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu.'M.  : 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

3 

31 

59 

87 

H. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Til' 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

4. 

32. 

60. 

88. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

TL 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

.6 

.83 

.61 

.89 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Pr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

6 

34 

62 

90 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

7 

35 

63 

91 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

&L 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

8. 

36. 

64. 

92. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. !  Tu.  1 

M. 

8u. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

.9 

.37 

.65 

93 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th.  W.  1 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

10 

38 

66 

94 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

11 

39 

67 

95 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

8a. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

12. 

40. 

68. 

96. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su.; 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

.13 

.41 

.69 

.97 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

K.  1 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

14 

42 

70 

98 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tn. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

16 

43 

71 

99 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th- 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

16. 

44. 

72. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

So. 

Sa. 

Ft.; 

Fr. 

Th, 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

.17 

.45 

.73 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su 

Sa. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

18 

46 

74 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. ! 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

19 

47 

75 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

20. 

48. 

76. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

w. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

.21 

.49 

.77 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

TL 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

22 

50 

78 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

23 

51 

79 

• 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

So. 

s*. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

24. 

52. 

80. 

Su.. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M.| 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

.25 

.53 

.81 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

26 

54 

82 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th, 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Tu. 

27 

66 

83 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

TL 

Second  Part—for  Months  or  Days. 


H 


jAmatrr. 


U 
16 

lOil 


April. 


It?  26 
27 


2\  9 

310 

k\n 
fill 
cia 

7fU 
1?]5 


17  24  IT]  1 
20,27 


?|H2ll2fi 
ij  17 1.*  I  ill 


23|20| 


4H 

5:12 

6  IS 


20  27 


AnffUBt, 


6.1.120  27 

7iH21 

11522  33 

910  2S 
1017S4j 
1119  2.^ 


3 
4 

a 

0 

7 
H 
2;  9  W\fm 


17M^1 


IS  90 

Uii 


EXPLANATION. 

Any  year  bein^  giveu,  either  before  or  after  ChriBt,  Old  or  New  Style,  find  the  oentury  at 
the  top  of  the  Table  and  the  odd  years  in  the  middle  oolumn.  The  square  of  intersection  shows 
the  day  on  which  the  year  commences.  Then  look  for  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  table,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  in  the  first  column,  is  shown  the  number  of  days  to  be 
added  to  the  initial  day  of  the  year  first  found :  thus  the  15th  of  April,  1883,  will  Ml  on 
Sunday  +  6  «  Saturday. 

If  the  giyen  year  be  a  leap  year,  and  the  month  January  or  February,  it  roust  be  looked  for 
under  January,  L.  Y.  or  February,  L.  Y.  A  leap  year  after  Christ  is  marked  by  a  dot  on  the 
right  hand ;  one  before  Christ,  by  a  dot  on  the  left. 
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OBNVEAX  TABLE  OF  THE  HUBA. 


ybte.-^The  Hijra  Chronological  Table  has  been  collated  with  that  published  in 
Playfair'8  '  Chronolosr/  as  several  errors  of  the  press  were  discovered  in  Warren's 
<  Kala  Sankalita/  Tne  dates  are  expressed  in  old  or  Julian  style  up  to  the  year 
A  D.  1760,  after  which  they  are  continued  in  new  or  Gregorian  style. 

In  the  initial /tfrt«,  1  stands  for  Sunday,  2  for  Monday,  etc. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  see  page  144,  and  for 
the  application  of  the  present  table  in  conjunction  with  the  calendric 
scale  for  the  lunar  year,  see  pages  175  and  185. 

There  are  errors  in  many  other  published  tales  of  the  Hijra,  and 
as  those  consulting  them  may  thus  be  led  to  wrong  results,  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the  discrepancies  which  a  cursory 
examination  has  discovered.  Thus  in  'Tables  of  the  Christian  and 
Muhammadan  Eras,'  published  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1790,  by  James 
White,  the  year  1800,  a.d.,  is  made  a  leap  year,  and  all  the  Christian 
dates  subsequent  thereto  are  consequently  in  error  one  day,  being  in 
defect. 

In  the  Sudur  Dewance  tables*  the  irregularities  of  the  earlier  Hijra 
dates  cannot  be  reconciled  on  any  principle  of  a  single  mistake  pervad- 
ing them;  and  as  the  false  dates  have  been  in  a  manner  officially 
promulgated  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemment  Jtegulations,  it  becomea 
the  more  necessary  to  point  them  out  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  The 
Tables  begin  with  the  year  1 765.  The  following  are  the  corrections 
required  for  the  first  day  of  Muharram,  up  to  the  year  1197  : — 


A.H. 

A.V. 

1178/or 

6th  July,  r#«rf    Ist  July,  1764. 

1188/or  20th  Mar., 

rwrfl4th  Mar.  1774. 

1179  „ 

24th  June,    „    20th  June. 

1189  „     9th  Mar., 

„      4th  Mar. 

1180  „ 

2nd  June,   „      9th  June. 

1190  „  28th  Feb., 

„    2l8t  Feb. 

1181   „ 

2nd  June,   „    80th  May. 

1191  „  16th  Feb., 

„      9th  Feb. 

1182  „ 

22nd  May,    „    18th  May. 

1192  „     4UiFeb., 

„    30th  Jan. 

1183   „ 

lath  May,    „      7th  May. 

1193  „  22nd  Jan., 

„    19th  Jan. 

1184   „ 

3rd  May,    „    27th  April. 

1194  „  nth  Jan., 

„      1th  Jan. 

1185  „ 

24th  April,  „    16th  April. 

1195  „  30th  Dec., 

„    28th  Dec 

1186  „ 

2nd  April,  „      4th  April. 
30th  Mar.,   „    25th  Mar. 

1196  „  18th  Dec., 

„    17th  Dec. 

1187  „ 

1197  „     8th  Dec., 

■  „      7th  Dec. 

Aiter  this,  the  differences  seldom  exceed  one  day,  and  are  caused 
by  the  wrong  years  being  made  bissextile.  The  jalus  years  of  Sh6h 
A'lam  are  all  one  year  in  advance. 

Captain  Jervis*  Tables,  printed  at  Bombay,  are  correct,  differing 
only  occasionally  in  the  position  of  the  intercalary  years. 

^  The  following,  I  am  informed,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Sudur  Dewanee 
Almanack  is  prepared.  The  Pandit  of  the  Court,  at  the  beginning  of  each  English 
year,  submits  an  almanack  for  the  English  and  native  Eras.  One  copy  of  this  is 
kept  in  the  oi&oe,  and  another  forwarded  to  Government. 

It  ma}[  be  noticed  that  the  popular  commencement  of  the  Hijra  year  occurs  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  new  moon;  but  this  cannot  affect  its  chronological  deter- 
mination. 
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Table  XIII. —  Of  correspondence  between  the  Mijra  and  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  KaiUndare  of  Europe,  shewing  the  fret  day  of  each  year  of 
the  JSijra  Kdlendar, 


OHBimur  iBA.   1 

CHBISTIAJr  IBA.    1 

flXJBl 
TXA.B, 

HllBA 
TXAB. 

HijmA 

TXAX. 

Teu-. 

Month. 

Day. 

Yeu-. 

Month. 

Dv. 

Tmr. 

Month. 

Dv. 

1 

622 

16  July... 

6 

56  B. 

675 

25  Not... 

lUB. 

729 

SApriL. 
26  March 

2B. 

623 

5  July... 

3 

57 

676 

14  Not... 

112 

730 

8 

624 

24  June.. 

58 

677 

3  Not... 

113 

731 

15  March 

4 

625 

18  June.. 

59  B. 

678 

28  Oct.... 

114B. 

732 

3  March 

6B. 

626 

2  June.. 

60 

679 

13  Oct.... 

115 

783 

21  Feb.... 

6 

627 

23  May... 

61 

680 

lOct... 

116  B. 

734 

10  Feb.... 

7B. 

628 

11  May... 

62  B. 

681 

20  Sept... 

117 

735 

31  Jan.... 

8 

629 

1  May... 

63 

682 

10  Sept... 

118 

736 

20  Jan.... 

9 

630 

20Apiil.. 

64 

683 

30  Aug... 

119  B. 

737 

8  Jan.... 

10  B. 

631 

9  April.. 
29  March 

65  B. 

684 

18  Aug... 

120 

787 

29  Dec.... 

11 

632 

66 

685 

SAuir... 

121 

738 

18  Dec.... 

12 

633 

18  March 

67  B. 

686  28Jul7...| 

122  B. 

789 

7  Dec.... 

13  B. 

634 

7  March 

68 

687 

18  July... 

123 

740 

26  Not... 

U 

635 

25  Feb.... 

69 

688 

6  July... 

124 

741 

15  Not... 

15 

636 

14  Feb.... 

70  B. 

689 

25  June.. 

125  B. 

742 

4  Not... 

16  B. 

637 

2  Feb.... 

71 

690 

15  June.. 

126 

743 

25  Oct.... 

17 

688 

23  Jan.... 

72 

691 

4  June.. 

127  B. 

744 

IS  Oct.... 

18  B. 

639 

12  Jan.... 

73  B. 

692 

28  May... 

128 

745 

3  Oct... 

19 

640 

2  Jan.... 

74 

693 

18  May... 

129 

746 

22  Sept.. 

20 

640 

21  Dec.... 

75 

694 

2  May... 

130  B. 

747 

11  Sept.. 

21  B. 

641 

10  Dec.... 

76  B. 

695 

21Apnl.. 

131 

748 

81  Aug... 

22 

642 

80  Not... 

77 

696 

lOAprQ.. 
80]tfarch 

132 

749 

20  Aug... 

28 

643 

19  Nov... 

78  B. 

697 

138  B. 

760 

9  Aug... 

24  B. 

644 

7  Not... 

79 

698 

20  March 

134 

751 

30  July... 

25 

645 

28  Oct... 

80 

699 

9  March 

135 

752 

18  July... 

26  B. 

646 

17  Oct.... 

81  B. 

700 

26  Feb.... 

136  B. 

753 

7  July... 

27 

647 

7  Oct.... 

82 

701 

15  Feb.... 

137 

754 

27  June.. 

28 

648 

25  Sept... 

83 

702 

4  Feb.... 

138  B. 

756 

16  June.. 

29  B. 

649 

14  Sept... 

84  B. 

703 

24  Jan.... 

139 

756 

5  June.. 

30 

650 

4  Sept... 

85 

704 

14  Jan.... 

140 

757 

25  May... 

81 

651 

24  Aug...'  4| 

86  B. 

705 

2  Jan.... 

141 B. 

758 

14  May... 

82  B. 

652 

12  Aug... 

1 

87 

705 

23  Dec.... 

142 

759 

4  May... 

33 

653 

2  Aug... 

6 

88 

706 

12  Dec... 

148 

760 

22AprU.. 

34 

654 

22  July... 

3 

89  B. 

707 

1  Dec.... 

144  B. 

761 

11  April.. 

35  B. 

655 

11  July... 

7 

90 

708 

20  Not... 

145 

762 

1  April.. 
21  March 

86 

656 

30  June.. 

5 

91 

709 

9  Not... 

HOB. 

768 

37  B. 

657 

19  June.. 

2 

92  B. 

710 

29  Oct.... 

147 

764 

10  March 

88 

658 

9  June.. 

7 

93 

711 

19  Oct.... 

148 

765 

27  Feb.... 

39 

659 

29  May... 

4 

94 

712 

7  Oct.... 

149  B. 

766 

16  Feb.... 

40  B. 

660 

17  May... 

1 

95  B. 

713 

26  Sept... 

150 

767 

6  Feb.... 

41 

661 

7  May... 

6 

96 

714 

16  Sept... 

151 

768 

26  Jan.... 

42 

662 

26  April.. 

3 

97  B. 

715 

5  Sept... 

152  B. 

769 

14  Jan.... 

43  B. 

663 

15  April.. 

7 

98 

716 ;  25  Auk... 

158 

770 

4  Jan.... 

44 

664 

4  April.. 
24  March 

5 

99 

717 

14  Aug... 

154 

770 

24  Dec.... 

45 

665 

2 

100  B. 

718 

3  Aug... 

155  B. 

771 

13  Dec.... 

46  B. 

666 

18  March 

6 

101 

719 

24  July... 

156 

772 

2  Dec.... 

47 

667 

3  March 

4 

102 

720 

12  July... 

167  B. 

773 

21  Not... 

48  B. 

668 

20  Feb.... 

1 

108  B. 

721 

1  July... 

158 

774 

11  Not... 

49 

669 

9  Feb.... 

6 

104 

722 

21  June.. 

159 

775 

31  Oct.... 

50 

670 

29  Jan.... 

3 

105 

728 

10  June.. 

160  B. 

776 

19  Oct.... 

51  B. 

671 

18  Jan.  .. 

7 

106  B. 

724 

29  May... 

161 

777 

9  Oct... 

52 

672 

8  Jan.... 

5 

107 

725 

19  May... 

162 

778 

28  Sept.. 

53 

672 

27  Dec.... 

2 

108  B. 

726 

8  May... 

168  B. 

779 

17  Sept.. 

54  B. 

673 

16  Deo.... 

6 

109 

727 

28  April.. 

2 

164 

780 

6  Sept.. 

66 

674 

6  Dec.... 

4 

110 

728 

16  April.. 

6 

|l66 

781 

26  Aug...  1 

14 
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(MmxnxAVSBA. 

OmmiBTlAM   XBA. 

Rumx 

TXAB. 

BUEA 
TEAM, 

HUBA 
TEAM. 

1 

1 

TeftrJ   Month. 

6 

Tear. 

Month. 

Dm. 
1 

Tew. 

Month. 

DV. 

166  B 

782.  16  Aug... 

226  B. 

840 

31  Oct.... 

286  B. 

899 

17  Jan.... 

4 

167 

783  6  Aug... 

3 

227 

841 

21  Oct.... 

6 

287 

900 

7  Jan.... 

2 

168  B 

784  24  July... 

7 

228  B. 

842 

10  Oct... 

3 

288  B. 

900 

26  Dec... 

6 

169 

786  i  14  July... 

5 

229 

843 

30  Sept... 

1 

289 

901 

16  Dec... 

4 

170 

786'  8  July... 

2 

230 

844 

18  Sept... 

6 

290 

902 

6  Dec ... 

1 

171  B 

787  22  June.. 

6 

281 B. 

846 

7  Sept... 

2 

i9lB. 

903 

24  Nov... 

5 

172 

788  11  June.. 

4 

232 

846 

28  Aug... 

7 

292 

904!  18  Nov.  . 

3 

178 

789,  31  May... 

1 

233 

847 

17  Aug... 

4 

293 

905 

2  Nov... 

7 

174  B 

790 '20  May... 

6 

234  B. 

848 

6  Aug... 

1 

294  B. 

906 

22  Oct.... 

4 

176 

791  10  May... 

3 

236 

849 

26  July... 

6 

296 

907 

12  Oct.... 

2 

176B. 

792  128  April.. 

7 

236  B. 

860 

16  July... 

3 

296  B. 

908 

30  Sept... 

6 

177 

793 

18  April.. 

5 

237 

851 

6  July... 

1 

297 

909 

20  Sept.. 

4 

178 

794 

7  April.. 
27  March 

2 

238 

862 

23  June.. 

6 

298 

910 

9  Sept.. 

1 

179  B. 

796 

6 

239  B. 

853 

12  June.. 

2 

299  B. 

911 

29  Aug... 

6 

180 

796 

16  March 

4 

240 

864 

2  June . . 

7 

300 

912 

18  Aug... 

3 

181 

797 

6Mareh 

1 

241 

866 

22  May... 

4 

301 

918 

7  Aug... 

7 

182  B. 

798 

22  Feb... 

6 

242  B. 

866 

10  May... 

1 

302  B. 

914 

27  July... 

4 

183 

799 

12  Feb... 

8 

243 

867 

80  April. 

6 

303 

915 

17  July... 

2 

184 

800 

iFeb... 

7 

244 

868 

19  April.. 

8 

304 

916 

6  July... 

6 

186  B. 

801 

20  Jan.... 

4 

246  B. 

869 

8  April.. 
28  March 

7 

306  B. 

917 

24  June... 

3 

186 

802 

10  Jan.... 

2 

246 

860 

6 

306 

918 

14  June... 

1 

187  B 

802 

30  Dec... 

6 

247  B. 

861 

17  March 

2 

307  B. 

919 

3  June... 

6 

188 

803 

20  Dec ... 

4 

248 

862 

7  March 

7 

308 

920 

23  May... 

3 

189 

804 

8  Dec... 

1 

249 

863 

24  Feb... 

4 

309 

921 

12  May... 

7 

190  B. 

806 

27  Not... 

6 

260  B. 

864 

13  Feb... 

1 

310  B. 

922 

1  May... 

4 

191 

806 

17  Nov... 

3 

261 

866 

2  Feb... 

6 

311 

923 

21  April.. 

2 

192 

807 

6NoT  .. 

7 

262 

OOO 

22  Jan.... 

3 

312 

924 

9  April.. 
29  March 

6 

193  B. 

808 

25  Oct... 

4 

263  B. 

867 

11  Jan.... 

7 

313  B. 

926 

3 

194 

809 

16  Oct.... 

2 

264 

868 

I  Jan.... 

6 

314 

926 

19  March 

1 

196 

810 

4  Oct... 

6 

266 

868 

20  Dec... 

2 

316 

927 

8  March 

5 

196  B. 

811 

23  Sept... 

8 

266  B. 

869 

10  Dec ... 

7 

316  B. 

928 

26  Feb... 

2 

197 

812 

12  Sept... 

1 

267 

870 

29  Nov... 

4 

317 

929 

14  Feb... 

7 

198  B. 

813 

1  Sept... 

6 

268  B. 

871 

18  Nov... 

1 

318  B. 

930 

8  Feb... 

4 

199 

814 

22  Aug... 

3 

269 

872 

7  Nov... 

6 

319 

931 

24  Jan.... 

2 

200 

816 

11  Aug... 

7 

260 

873 

27  Oct... 

3 

320 

932 

13  Jan.... 

6 

201  B. 

816 

30  July... 

4 

261  B. 

874 

16  Oct... 

7 

321 B. 

933 

1  Jan.... 

3 

202 

817 

20  July... 

2 

262 

876 

6  Oct... 

6 

322 

933 

22  Dec... 

1 

208 

818 

9  July... 

6 

263 

876 

24  Sept.. 

2 

323 

934 

11  Dec... 

6 

204  B. 

819 

28  June . . 

3 

264  B. 

877 

13  Sept.. 

6 

324  B. 

936 

30  Nov... 

2 

206 

820 

17  June.. 

1 

266 

878 

3  Sept.. 

4 

326 

936 

19  Nov... 

7 

206  B. 

821 

6  June . . 

6 

266  B. 

879 

23  Aug... 

1 

326  B. 

937 

8  Nov... 

4 

207 

822 

27  May... 

3 

267 

880 

12  Aug... 

6 

327 

938 

29  Oct... 

2 

208 

823 

16  May... 

7 

268 

881 

1  Aug... 

8 

328 

939 

18  Oct.... 

6 

209  B. 

824 

4  May... 

4 

269  B. 

882 

21  July... 

7 

329  B. 

940 

6  Oct.... 

3 

210 

826 

24  April.. 

2 

270 

883 

11  July... 

6 

330 

941 

26  Sept.. 

1 

211 

826 

13  April.. 

6 

271 

884 

29  June.. 

2 

331 

942 

15  Sept.. 

6 

212  B. 

827 

2  April.. 
22  March 

8 

272  B. 

886 

18  June.. 

6 

332  B. 

943 

4  Sept.. 

2 

213 

828 

1 

278 

886 

8  June.. 

4 

333 

944 

24  Aug... 

7 

214 

829 

11  March 

6 

274 

887 

28  May... 

1 

334 

946 

18  Aug... 

4 

216  B. 

830 

28  Feb ... 

2 

276  B. 

888 

16  May... 

6 

336  B. 

946 

2Au^... 

1 

216 

831 

18  Feb... 

7 

276 

889 

6  May... 

8 

336 

947 

23  July... 

6 

217  B. 

832 

7  Feb... 

4 

277  B. 

890 

26  April.. 

7 

337  B. 

948 

14  July... 

3 

218 

833 

27  Jan.... 

2 

278 

891 

16  April.. 

6 

338 

949 

1  July... 

1 

219 

834 

16  Jan.... 

6 

279 

892 

3  April.. 
23  March 

2 

339 

960 

20  June... 

6 

220  B. 

836 

6  Jan.... 

3 

280  B. 

893 

6 

340  B. 

961 

9  June... 

2 

221 

836 

26  Dec ... 

1 

281 

894 

13  March 

4 

341 

962 

29  May... 

7 

222 

836 

14  Dec ... 

6 

282 

896 

2  March 

1 

342 

953 

18  May... 

4 

223  B. 

887 

3  Dec... 

2 

283  B. 

896 

19  Feb... 

6 

343  B. 

964 

7  May... 

1 

224 

838 

23  Nov... 

7 

284 

897 

8  Feb... 

3 

344 

965 

27  April.. 

6 

226 

889 

12  Nov... 

4 

286 

898 

28  Jan.... 

7 

346 

966 

15  April.. 

3 
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OHKIRIAir  lEl. 

OmiBTXAjr  BSA. 

• 

OKKXflTIAV  SBA. 

RXJXA. 

nusA 

HIJBA 

TSA.a. 

1 

, 

i 

TMr. 

Month. 

Dv 

|Y«r. 

Month. 

Dv 

Tew. 

Month. 

Dv. 

346  B. 

957 

4  April 
25  March 

7 

406  B 

1015 

21  June. 

3 

466  B 

1073 

6  Sept.. 

.  6 

347 

958 

5 

407 

1016 

10  Juno. 

1 

467 

1074 

27  Aug.. 

.  4 

348  B. 

959 

14  March 

2 

408  B 

1017 

30  May  . 

5 

468  B 

1075 

16  Aug.. 

.  1 

349 

960 

3  March 

7 

409 

1018 

20  May  . 

3 

469 

1076 

5  Aug.. 

.  6 

350 

961 

20  Feb.... 

4 

410 

1019 

9  May. 

7 

470 

1077 

25  July.. 

3 

361  B. 

962 

9  Feb.... 

1 

411  B. 

1020 

27  April. 

4 

471  B 

1078 

14  July.. 

7 

352 

963 

30  Jan. ... 

6 

412 

1021 

17  April. 

2 

472 

1079 

4  July.. 

5 

353 

964 

19  Jan. ... 

3 

413 

1022 

6  April. 
26MWh 

6 

473 

1080 

22  June. 

2 

354  B. 

965 

7  Jan. ... 

7 

414  B. 

1023 

3 

474  B. 

1081 

11  June. 

6 

355 

965 

28  Dec. ... 

5 

415 

1024 

15  March 

1 

475 

1082 

1  June.. 

4 

356  B. 

966 

17  Dec. ... 

2 

416B. 

1025 

4  March 

5 

476  B 

1083 

21  May.. 

1 

357 

967 

7  Dec.... 

7 

417 

1026 

22Feb. .. 

3 

477 

1084 

10  May.. 

6 

358 

968 

25  Nov.... 

4 

418 

1027 

11  Feb... 

7 

478 

1085 

29  April.. 

3 

359  B. 

969 

14  Nov.... 

1 

419  B. 

1028 

31  Jan.  .. 

4 

479  B. 

1086 

18  April.. 

7 

360 

970 

4  Nov... 

6 

420 

1029 

20  Jan.  .. 

2 

480 

1087 

8  April.. 
27  March 

5 

361 

971 

24  Oct. ... 

3 

421 

1030 

9  Jan.  .. 

6 

481 

1088 

2 

362  B. 

972 

12  Oct. ... 

7 

422  B. 

1030 

29  Dec.... 

3 

482  B. 

1089 

16  March 

6 

363 

973 

2  Oct.... 

5 

423 

1031 

19  Dec.... 

1 

483 

1090 

6  March 

4 

364 

974 

21  Sept... 

2 

424 

1032 

7  Dec.... 

5 

484 

1091 

23  Feb... 

1 

365  B. 

975 

10  Sept... 

6 

425  B. 

1033 

26  Nov... 

2 

485  B. 

1092 

12  Feb... 

5 

366 

976 

30  Aug. . . 

4 

426 

1034 

16  Nov... 

7 

486 

1093 

iFeb... 

3 

367  B. 

977 

19  Aug... 

1 

427  B. 

1035 

5  Nov... 

4 

487  B. 

1094 

21  Jan.... 

7 

368 

978 

9  Aug... 

6 

428 

1036 

25  Oct. ... 

2 

488 

1095 

11  Jan.... 

6 

369 

979 

29  July.. 

3 

429 

1037 

14  Oct... 

6 

489 

1095 

31  Dec... 

2 

370  B. 

980 

17  July.. 

7 

430  B. 

1038 

3  Oct.... 

3 

490  B. 

1096 

19  Dec... 

6 

371 

981 

7  July.. 

5 

431 

1039 

23  Sept... 

1 

491 

1097 

9Dec. .. 

4 

372 

982 

26  June . . 

2 

432 

1040 

11  Sept... 

5 

492 

1098 

28  Nov... 

1 

373  B. 

983 

15  June . . 

6 

433  B. 

1041 

31  Aug... 

2 

493  B. 

1099 

17  Nov... 

5 

374 

984 

4  June . . 

4 

434 

1042 

21  Aug... 

7 

494 

1100 

6  Nov... 

3 

375 

985 

24  May.. 

1 

435 

1043  10  Au^... 

4 

495 

1101 

26  Oct.... 

7 

376  B. 

986 

13  May.. 

5 

436  B. 

1044 

29  July... 

1 

496  B. 

1102 

15  Oct.... 

4 

377 

987 

3May  .. 

3 

437 

1045 

19  July... 

6 

497 

1103 

5  Oct.... 

2 

378  B. 

988 

21  April  . 

7 

438  B. 

1046 

8  July... 

3 

498  B. 

1104 

23  Sept... 

6 

379. 

989 

11  April  . 
31  March 

5 

439 

1047 

28  June.. 

1 

499 

1105 

13  Sept.. 

4 

380 

990 

2 

440 

1048 

16  June.. 

5 

500 

1106 

2  Sept... 

1 

381  B. 

991 

20  March 

6 

441  B. 

1049 

5  June.. 

2 

501  B. 

1107 

22  Aug... 

5 

382 

992 

9  March 

4 

442 

1050 

26  May.. 

7 

502 

1108 

11  Aug... 

3 

383 

993 

26  Feb... 

1 

443 

1051 

15  May.. 

4 

503 

1109 

31  July  .. 

7 

384  B. 

994 

15  Feb... 

5 

444  B. 

1052 

3  May.. 

1 

504  B. 

1110 

20  July... 

4 

385 

995 

5  Feb... 

3 

445 

1053 

28  April.. 

6 

505 

1111 

10  July... 

2 

386  B. 

996 

25  Jan.  .. 

7 

446  B. 

1054 

12  April.. 

3 

506  B. 

1112 

28  June.. 

6 

387 

997 

14  Jan.  .. 

5 

447 

1055 

2  April. . 
21  March 

1 

507 

1113 

18  June.. 

4 

388 

998 

3  Jan.  .. 

2 

448 

1056 

5 

508 

1114 

7  June.. 

1 

389  B. 

998 

23  Dec.... 

6 

449  B. 

1057 

10  March 

2 

509  B. 

1115 

27  May.. 

5 

390 

999 

13  Dec... 

4 

450 

1058 

28  Feb... 

7 

510 

1116 

16  May.. 

3 

391 

1000 

1  Dec.... 

1 

451 

1059 

17  Feb... 

4 

511 

1117 

5  May.. 

7 

392  B. 

1001 

20  Nov... 

5 

452  B. 

1060 

6  Feb... 

1 

512  B. 

1118 

24  April.. 

4 

393 

1002 

10  Nov... 

3 

453 

1061 

26  Jan... 

6 

513 

1119 

14  April.. 

2 

394 

1003 

30  Oct.... 

7 

454 

1062 

15  Jan. .. 

3 

514 

1120 

2  April.. 
22  March 

6 

395  B. 

1004 

18  Oct.... 

4 

455  B. 

1063 

4  Jan.  .. 

7 

515B. 

1121 

3 

396 

1005 

8  Oct. ... 

2 

456 

1063 

25Dee. .. 

5 

516 

1122 

12  March 

1 

397  B. 

1006 

27  Sept... 

6 

457  B. 

1064 

13  Dec... 

2 

517  B. 

1123 

iMaroh 

5 

398 

1007 

17  Sept... 

4 

458 

1065 

3  Dec. . . 

7 

518 

1124 

19  Feb... 

3 

399 

1008 

5  Sept... 

1 

459 

1066 

22  Nov... 

4 

519 

1125 

7  Feb... 

7 

400  B. 

1009 

25  Aug.. 

5 

460  B. 

1067 

11  Nov... 

1 

520  B. 

1126 

27Jan.  .. 

4 

401 

1010 

15  Aug... 

3 

461 

1068 

31  Oct.  .. 

6 

521 

1127 

17Jan. .. 

2 

402 

1011 

4  Aug... 

7 

462 

1069 

20  Oct.  .. 

3 

522 

1128 

6Jan. .. 

6 

403  B. 

1012 

23  July.. 

4 

463  B. 

1070 

9  Oct.  .. 

7 

523  B. 

1128 

25  Dec... 

3 

404 

1013 

13  July.. 

2 

464 

1071 

29  Sept.  . 

5 

524 

1129 

16  Dec... 

1 

405 

1014 

2  July.. 

6 

465 

1072 

17  Sept.  . 

2 

525 

1130 

4  Dec... 

5 
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HiJBi. 

YMAM. 

• 

Him, 

OHXIIRAV  BBA. 

wunk 
TnA«. 

OmOBtlAM  XSJL 

T«r. 

Month. 

Dv. 

Tmt. 

Month. 

Dv. 

Yew. 

Month. 

TNr. 

626  B. 

1131 

23  Not... 

2 

686  B. 

1190 

8  Feb... 

6 

646  B. 

1248 

26  April.. 

1 

627 

1132 

12  Nov... 

7 

687 

1191 

29  Jan.... 

3 

647 

1249 

16  April.. 

6 

628  B. 

1133 

1  Nov... 

4 

688  B. 

1192 

18  Jan.... 

7 

648  B. 

1260 

5  April. 
26  March 

3 

629 

1134 

22  Oct.... 

2 

689 

1193 

7  Jan.... 

6 

649 

1261 

1 

630 

1136 

11  Oct.... 

6 

690 

1193 

27  Dec.... 

2 

660 

1262 

14  March 

6 

631  B. 

1136 

29  Sept... 

3 

691  B. 

1194 

16  Dec.... 

6 

661  B. 

1253 

3  March 

2 

632 

1137 

19  Sept... 

1 

692 

1196 

6  Dec.... 

4 

652 

1264 

21  Feb... 

7 

633 

1138 

8  Sept... 

5 

693 

1196 

24  Nov.. 

1 

663 

1256 

10  Feb... 

4 

634  B. 

1139 

28  Aug... 

2 

694  B. 

1197 

13  Nov... 

6 

664  B. 

1256 

30  Jan.... 

1 

636 

1140 

17  Aug... 

7 

696 

1198 

3  Nov... 

3  666 

1267 

19  Jan.... 

6 

636  B. 

1141 

6  Aug... 

4 

696  B. 

1199 

23  Oct.... 

7  666  B. 

1258 

8  Jan.... 

3 

637 

1142 

27  July... 

2 

697 

1200 

12  Oct... 

6  1667 

1268 

29  Dee.... 

1 

638 

1143 

16  July... 

6 

698 

1201 

1  Oct ... 

2 

668 

1259 

18  Dec.... 

6 

639  B. 

1144 

4  July... 

3 

699  B. 

1202 

20  Sept.. 

6 

659  B. 

1260 

6  Dec.... 

2 

640 

1146 

24  June.. 

1 

600 

1203 

10  Sept.. 

4 

660 

1261 

26  Nov... 

7 

641 

1146 

13  June.. 

6 

601 

1204 

29  Aug... 

1 

661 

1262 

15  Nov... 

4 

642  B. 

1147 

2  June . . 

2 

602  B. 

1206 

18  Aug... 

6 

662  B. 

1263 

4  Nov... 

1 

643 

1148 

22  May... 

7 

603 

1206 

8  Aug... 

3 

663 

1264 

24  Oct.... 

6 

644 

1149 

11  May... 

4 

604 

1207 

28  July... 

7 

664 

1265 

13  Oct.... 

3 

646  B. 

1160 

30  April.. 

1 

606  B. 

1208 

16  July... 

4 

666  B. 

1266 

2  Oct... 

7 

646 

1161 

20  April.. 

6 

606 

1209 

6  July... 

2 

666 

1267 

22  Sept.. 

6 

647  B. 
648 

1162 
1163 

8  April.. 
29  March 

3 
1 

607  B. 
608 

1210 
1211 

26  June... 
16  June... 

6 

4 

667  B. 
668 

1268 
1269 

10  Sept.. 
31  Ang... 
20  Aug... 

2 

7 

649 

1164 

18  March 

6 

609 

1212 

3  June... 

1 

669 

1270 

4 

660  B. 

1166 

7  March 

2 

610  B. 

1213 

23  May... 

6 

870  B. 

1271 

9  Aug... 

1 

661 

1166 

26  Feb... 

7 

611 

1214 

13  May... 

3 

671 

1272 

29  Jnly... 

6 

662 

1167 

13  Feb ... 

4 

612 

1216 

2  May... 

7 

672 

1278 

18  July... 

3 

663  B. 

1168 

2  Feb... 

1 

613  B. 

1216 

20  April.. 

4 

673  B. 

1274 

7  July... 

7 

664 

1169 

23  Jan.... 

6 

614 

1217 

10  April.. 
30  March 

2 

674 

1276 

27  June- 

6 

665 

1160 

12  Jan.... 

3 

616 

1218 

6 

676 

1276 

is  June... 

2 

666  B. 

1160 

31  Dec.... 

7 

616  B. 

1219 

19  March 

3 

676  B. 

1277 

4  June... 

6 

667 

1161 

21  Dec.... 

6 

617 

1220 

8  March 

1 

677 

1278 

26  May... 

4 

668  B. 

1162 

10  Dec... 

2 

618  B. 

1221 

25  Feb... 

6 

678  B. 

1279 

14  May... 

1 

669 

1163 

30  Nov... 

7 

619 

1222 

16  Feb... 

3 

679 

1280 

3  May... 

6 

660 

1164 

18  Nov... 

4 

620 

1223 

4  Feb... 

7 

680 

1281 

22Apnl.. 

3 

661  B. 

1166 

7  Nov... 

1 

621  B. 

1224 

24  Jan.... 

4 

681 B. 

1282 

11  April.. 

7 

662 

1166 

28  Oct.... 

6 

622 

1226 

13  Jan.... 

2 

682 

1283 

1  April.. 
20  March 

6 

663 

1167 

17  Oct.... 

3 

623 

1226 

2  Jan.... 

6 

683 

1284 

2 

664  B. 

1168 

6  Oct.... 

7 

624  B. 

1226 

22  Dec.... 

3 

684  B. 

1286 

9  March 

6 

666 

1169 

26  Sept.. 

6 

626 

1227 

12  Dec... 

1 

686 

1286 

27  Feb... 

4 

666  B. 

1170 

14  Sept.. 

2 

626  B. 

1228 

30  Nov... 

6 

686  B. 

1287 

16  Feb... 

1 

567 

1171 

4  Sept.. 

7 

627 

1229 

20  Nov... 

3 

687 

1288 

6  Feb... 

6 

668 

1172 

23  Aug... 

4 

628 

1230 

9  Nov... 

7 

688 

1289 

26  Jan.... 

8 

669  B. 

1173 

12  Aug... 

1 

629  B. 

1231 

29  Oct... 

4 

689  B. 

1290 

14  Jan.... 

7 

670 

1174 

2  Aug... 

6 

630 

1232 

18  Oct... 

2 

690 

1291 

4  Jan.... 

6 

671 

1176 

22  July... 

3 

631 

1233 

7  Oct.... 

6 

691 

1291 

24  Dec.... 

2 

672  B. 

1176 

10  July... 

7 

632  B. 

1234 

26  Sept.. 

3 

692  B. 

1292 

12  Dec.... 

6 

673 

1177 

30  June.. 

6 

633 

1235 

16  Sept.. 

1 

693 

1293 

2  Dec.... 

4 

674 

1178 

19  Jnne.. 

2 

634 

1236 

4  Sept.. 

6 

694 

1294 

21  Nov... 

1 

676  B. 

1179 

8  June.. 

6 

636  B. 

1237 

24  Aug... 

2 

695  B. 

1295 

10  Nov... 

6 

676 

1180 

28  May... 

4 

636 

1238 

14  Aug... 

7 

696 

1296 

30  Oct.... 

8 

677  B. 

1181 

17  May... 

.1 

637  B. 

1239 

3  Aug... 

4 

697  B. 

1297 

19  Oct... 

7 

678 

1182 

7  May... 

6 

638 

1240 

23  July... 

2 

698 

1298 

9  Oct... 

5 

679 

1188 

26  April.. 

3 

639 

1241 

12  July... 

6 

699 

1299 

28  Sept.. 

2 

680  B. 

1184 

14  April.. 

7 

640  B. 

1242 

1  July... 

3 

700  B. 

1300 

16  Sept.. 

6 

681 

1185 

4  April.. 
24Marcli 

5 

641 

1243 

21  June... 

1 

701 

1301 

6  Sept.. 

4 

682 

1186 

2 

642 

1244 

9  June... 

6 

702 

1802 

26  Aug... 

1 

683  B. 

1187 

13  March 

6 

643  B. 

1246 

29  May... 

2 

708  B. 

1803 

16  Aug... 

6 

684 

1188 

2  March 

4 

644 

1246 

19  May... 

7 

704 

1304 

4  Aug... 

3 

686 

1189 

19  Feb... 

1 

646 

1247 

8Ma^... 

4 

705 

1306 

24  July... 

7 
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Orbxstxav  ska. 

OKBXmAjr  BBA. 

CVBIBTIAir  BBA. 

HUBA. 
TSJIB. 

HUBA. 
TXAB. 

HUBi. 
YBAB. 

Tear. 

Month. 

DiV. 

Tewr. 

Month. 

Twr. 

Month. 

p«r. 

706  B. 

1306 

13  July... 

.4 

766  B. 

1364 

28  Sept... 

826  B. 

1422 

16  Dec ... 

3 

707 

1307 

8  July... 

2 

767 

1365 

18  Sept... 

5 

827 

1423 

6  Dec... 

1 

708  B. 

1308 

21  June... 

6 

768  B. 

1366 

7  Sept... 

2 

828  B. 

1424 

23  Nov... 

5 

709 

1309 

11  June. . 

4 

769 

1367 

28  Aug... 

7 

829 

1426 

13  Nov... 

3 

710 

1310 

31  May... 

1 

770 

1368 

16  Aug... 

4 

830 

1426 

2  Nov... 

7 

711  B. 

1311 

20  May... 

5 

771  B. 

1369 

6  Aug... 

1 

831  B. 

1427 

22  Oct.... 

4 

712 

1312 

9  May.  . 

3 

772 

1370 

26  July... 

6 

832 

1428 

11  Oct.... 

2 

713 

1313 

28  April.. 

7 

773 

1371 

16  July... 

3 

833 

1429 

80  Sq)t... 

6 

714  B. 

1314 

17  April.. 

4 

774  B. 

1372 

3  July... 

7 

834  B. 

1430 

19  Sept... 

3 

716 

1315 

7  April.. 
26  March 

2 

776 

1373 

23  June... 

6 

835 

1431 

9  Sept... 

1 

716  B. 

1316 

6 

776  B. 

1374 

12  June... 

2 

836  B. 

1482 

28  Aug... 

5 

717 

1317 

16  March 

4 

777 

1375 

2  June... 

7 

837 

1433 

18  Aug... 

3 

718 

1318 

5  March 

1 

778 

1376 

21  May... 

4 

838 

1434 

7  Aug... 

7 

719  B. 

1319 

22  Feb ... 

5 

779  B. 

1877 

10  May... 

1 

839  B. 

1435 

27  July... 

4 

720 

1320 

12  Feb ... 

3 

780 

1378 

30  April.. 

6 

840 

1436 

16  July... 

2 

721 

1321 

31  Jan.... 

7 

781 

1379 

19  April.. 

8 

841 

1437 

6  July... 

6 

722  B. 

1322 

20  Jan.... 

4 

782  B. 

1380 

7  April.. 
28  March 

7 

842  B. 

1438 

24  June... 

3 

723 

1323 

10  Jan.... 

2 

783 

1381 

5 

843 

1439 

14  June... 

1 

724 

1323 

30  Dec ... 

6 

784 

1382 

17  March 

2 

844 

1440 

2  June... 

5 

726  B. 

1324 

18  Dec... 

3 

785  B. 

1883 

6  March 

6 

845  B. 

1441 

22  May... 

2 

726 

1326 

8  Dec ... 

1 

786 

1384 

24  Feb... 

4 

846 

1442 

12  May... 

7 

727  B. 

1326 

27  Nov... 

5 

787  B. 

1385 

12  Feb... 

1 

847  B. 

1443 

1  May... 

4 

728 

1327 

17  Not... 

3 

788 

1386 

2  Feb... 

6 

848 

1444 

20  April.. 

2 

729 

1328 

5  Nov... 

7 

789 

1387 

22  Jan.... 

3 

849 

1445 

9  April.. 
29  March 

6 

730  B. 

1329 

25  Oct.... 

4 

790  B. 

1388 

11  Jan.... 

7 

850  B. 

1446 

3 

731 

1330 

16  Oct.... 

2 

791 

1388 

31  Dec.... 

5 

851 

1447 

19  March 

1 

732 

1331 

4  Oct.... 

6 

792 

1889 

20  Dec... 

2 

852 

1448 

7  March 

5 

733  B. 

1332 

22  Sept... 

3 

793  B. 

1390 

9  Dec... 

6 

853  B. 

1449 

24  Feb.... 

2 

784 

1333 

12  Sept... 

1 

794 

1391 

29  Nov... 

4 

854 

1460 

14  Feb.... 

7 

736 

1334 

1  Sept... 

5 

795 

1392 

17  Nov... 

1 

856 

1451 

8  Feb.... 

4 

736  B. 

1335 

21  Aug... 

2 

796  B. 

1393 

6  Nov... 

5 

856  B. 

1462 

23  Jan.... 

1 

737 

1336 

10  Aug... 

7 

797 

1394 

27  Oct.... 

8 

867 

1453 

12  Jan.... 

6 

738  B. 

1337 

30  July... 

4 

798  B. 

1395 

16  Oct.... 

7 

858  B. 

1454 

1  Jan.... 

3 

739 

1338 

20  July... 

2 

799 

1396 

6  Oct.... 

5 

869 

1454 

22  Dec ... 

1 

740 

1339 

9  July  .. 

6 

800 

1897 

24  Sept... 

2 

860 

1465 

11  Dec... 

6 

741 B. 

1340 

27  June... 

3 

801 B. 

1398 

13  Sept... 

6 

861  B. 

1456 

29  Nov... 

2 

742 

1341 

17  June... 

1 

802 

1399 

3  Sept... 

4 

862 

1457 

19  Nov... 

7 

743 

1342 

6  June... 

5 

803 

1400 

22  Aug... 

1 

863 

1458 

8  Nov... 

4 

744  B. 

1343 

24  May... 

2 

804  B. 

1401 

11  Aug... 

5 

864  B. 

1459 

28  Oct.... 

1 

745 

1344 

16  May... 

7 

805 

1402 

1  Aug... 

3 

865 

1460 

17  Oct.... 

6 

746  B. 

1346 

4  May... 

4 

806  B. 

1403 

21  July... 

7 

866  B. 

1461 

6  Oct. ... 

8 

747 

1346 

24  Apra.. 

2 

807 

1404 

10  July... 

5 

867 

1462 

26  Sept... 

1 

748 

1347 

13  April.. 

6 

808 

1405 

29  June. 

2 

868 

1463 

16  Sept... 

5 

749  B. 

1348 

1  April.. 
22  March 

3 

809  B. 

1406 

18  June. 

6 

869  B. 

1464 

3  Sept... 

2 

760 

1349 

1 

810 

1407 

8  June. 

4 

870 

1465 

24  JRig... 

7 

761 

1360 

11  March 

6 

811 

1408 

27  May... 

1 

871 

1466 

13  Aug... 

4 

762  B. 

1361 

28  Feb... 

2 

812  B. 

1409 

16  May... 

5 

872  B. 

1467 

•2  Aug... 

1 

763 

1352 

18  Feb... 

7 

813 

1410 

6  May... 

8 

873 

1468 

22  July... 

6 

764 

1363 

6  Feb... 

4 

814 

1411 

25  April.. 

7 

874 

1469 

11  July... 

8 

766  B. 

1364 

26  Jan.... 

1 

816  B. 

1412 

13  AprU.. 

4 

875  B. 

1470 

80  June... 

7 

766 

1366 

16  Jan.... 

6 

816 

1413 

3  April.. 
23  March 

2 

876 

1471 

20  June... 

5 

767  B. 

1356 

6  Jan.... 

3 

817  B. 

1414 

6 

877  B. 

1472 

8  June... 

2 

768 

1356 

25  Dec... 

1 

818 

1415 

13  March 

4 

878 

1473 

29  May... 

7 

769 

1357 

14  Dec... 

5 

819 

1416 

1  March 

1 

879 

1474 

18  May... 

4 

760  B. 

1358 

3  Dec... 

2 

820  B. 

1417 

18  Feb.... 

5 

880  B. 

1475 

7  May... 

1 

761 

1359 

23  Nov... 

7 

821 

1418 

8  Feb.... 

3 

881 

1476 

26  April.. 

6 

762 

1360 

11  Nov... 

4 

822 

1419 

28  Jan.... 

7 

882 

1477 

15  AprU.. 

3 

763  B. 

1361 

31  Oct.... 

1 

823  B. 

1420 

17  Jan.... 

4 

883  B. 

1478 

4  April.. 
26  March 

7 

764 

1362 

21  Oct.... 

6 

824 

1421 

6  Jan.... 

2 

884 

1479 

5 

765 

1363 

10  Oct.... 

3 

825 

1421 

26  Dec... 

6 

885 

1480 

13  March 

2 
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CKWVnJLSI  SBA 

CHBX8TIAV  UA. 

CVKIWTIAV  SEA. 

HIJKA 

Hum  A. 

TBAB. 

Bunk 

YKAM, 

Year. 

Month. 

DV. 

Tear. 

Month. 

D«r. 

Tnr. 

Month. 

Dv. 

886  B. 

1481 

2  March 

6 

946  B. 

1539 

19  May... 

2 

1006  B.l  1597 

4  Aug... 

5 

887 

1482 

20  Feb... 

4 

947 

1540 

8  May... 

7 

1007 

1598 

25  July... 

3 

888  B. 

1483 

9  Feb... 

1 

948  B. 

1541 

27  April.. 

4 

1008  B. 

1599 

14  July... 

7 

889 

1484 

30  Jan.... 

6 

949 

1542 

17  April.. 

2 

1009 

1600 

3  July... 

6 

890 

1485 

18  Jan.... 

3 

950 

1543 

6  April.. 
25  March 

6 

1010 

1601 

22  June.  . 

2 

891  B. 

1486 

7  Jan.... 

7 

951  B 

1544 

3 

1011  B. 

1602 

11  June. 

6 

892 

1486 

28  Dec... 

5 

952 

1545 

15  March 

1 

1012 

1603 

I  June. 

4 

893 

1487 

17  Dec ... 

2 

953 

1546 

4  March 

5 

1013 

1604 

20  May... 

1 

894  B. 

1488 

5  Dec  ... 

6 

954  B. 

1547 

21  Feb... 

2 

1014  B.  1605 

9  May... 

5 

895 

1489 

25  Nov... 

4 

955 

1548 

11  Feb ... 

7 

1015 

1606 

29  April.. 

3 

^96  B. 

1490 

14  Not... 

I 

956  B. 

1549 

30  Jan.... 

4 

1016B. 

1607 

18  April.. 

7 

897 

1491 

4  Nov... 

6 

967 

1550 

20  Jan.... 

2 

1017 

1608 

7  April.. 
27Mirch 

5 

898 

1492 

23  Oct.... 

3 

958 

1551 

9  Jan.... 

6 

1018 

1609 

2 

899  B. 

1493 

12  Oct.... 

7 

959  B. 

1551 

29  Dec.... 

3 

1019  B. 

1610 

16  March 

6 

900 

1494 

2  Oct.... 

5 

960 

1552 

18  Dec... 

1 

1020 

1611 

6  March 

4 

901 

1495 

21  Sept... 

2 

961 

1553 

7  Dec... 

5 

1021 

1612 

23  Feb... 

1 

902  B. 

1496 

9  Sept... 

6 

962  B. 

1564 

26  Nov... 

2 

1022  B. 

1613 

11  Feb ... 

5 

903 

1497 

30  Aug... 

4 

963 

1555 

16  Nov... 

7 

1023 

1614 

1  Feb ... 

3 

904 

1498 

19  Aug... 

1 

964 

1556 

4  Nov... 

4 

1024 

1615 

21  Jan.... 

7 

906  B. 

1499 

8  Aug... 

5 

965  B. 

1567 

24  Oct.... 

I 

1025  B. 

1616 

10  Jan.... 

4 

906 

1500 

28  July... 

3 

966 

1558 

14  Oct.... 

6 

1026 

1617 

80  Dec ... 

2 

907  B. 

1501 

17  July... 

7 

967  B. 

1659 

3  Oct.... 

3 

1027  B. 

1617 

19  Dec... 

6 

908 

1502 

7  July... 

5 

968 

1560 

22  Sept... 

I 

1028 

1618 

9  Dec... 

4 

909 

1503 

26  June... 

2 

969 

1561 

11  Sept... 

5 

1029 

1619 

28  Nov... 

1 

910  B. 

1504 

14  June... 

6 

970  B. 

1562 

31  Aug... 

2 

1030  B. 

1620 

16  Nov... 

5 

911 

1505 

4  June... 

4 

971 

1563 

21  Aug... 

7 

1031 

1621 

6  Nov... 

3 

912 

1506 

24  May.. 

1 

972 

.1564 

9  Aug... 

4 

1032 

1622 

26  Oct.... 

7 

913  B. 

1507 

13  May... 

5 

973  B. 

1565 

29  July... 

1 

1033  B. 

1623 

15  Oct.... 

4 

914 

1508 

2  May... 

3 

974 

1566 

19  July... 

6 

1034 

1624 

4  Oct.... 

2 

915 

1509 

21  April.. 

7 

975 

1567 

8  July... 

3 

1035 

1625 

23  Sept... 

6 

916  B. 

1510 

10  April.. 
31  March 

4 

976  B. 

1568 

26  June... 

7 

1036  B. 

1626 

12  Sept... 

3 

917 

1511 

2 

977 

1569 

16  June... 

5 

1037 

1627 

2  Sept... 

1 

918  B. 

1512 

19  March 

6 

978  B. 

1570 

5  June... 

2 

1038  B. 

1628 

21  Aug... 

5 

919 

1513 

9  March 

4 

979 

1571 

26  May... 

7 

1039 

1629 

11  Aug... 

3 

920 

1514 

26  Feb... 

1 

980 

1572 

14  May... 

4 

1040 

1630 

31  July... 

7 

921  B. 

1515 

15  Feb... 

5 

981  B. 

1573 

3  May.. 

1 

1041 B. 

1631 

20  July... 

4 

922 

1516 

5  Feb... 

3 

982 

1574 

23  April.. 

6 

1042 

1632 

9  July... 

2 

923 

1517 

24  Jan.... 

7 

983 

1575 

12  April.. 
31  March 

3 

1043 

1638 

28  June.  . 

6 

924  B. 

1518 

13  Jan.... 

4 

984  B. 

1576 

7 

1044  B. 

1634 

17  June. 

8 

925 

1519 

3  Jan.... 

2 

985 

1577 

21  March 

5 

1045 

1635 

7  June. 

1 

926  B. 

1519 

23  Dec... 

6 

986  B. 

1578 

10  March 

2 

1046  B. 

1636 

26  May... 

5 

927 

1520 

12  Dec... 

4 

987 

1579 

28  Feb... 

7 

1047 

1637 

16  May... 

3 

928 

1521 

1  Dec ... 

1 

988 

1580 

17  Feb... 

4 

1048 

1638 

5  May... 

7 

929  B. 

1622 

20  Nov... 

5 

989  B. 

1581 

5  Feb... 

1 

1049  B. 

1639 

24  April.. 

4 

930 

1523 

10  Nov... 

3 

990 

1582 

26  Jan.... 

6 

1050 

1640 

13  April.. 

2 

931 

1524 

29  Oct.... 

7 

991 

1583 

15  Jan.... 

3 

lOol 

1641 

2  April.. 
22  March 

6 

932  B. 

1525 

18  Oct.... 

4 

992  B. 

1584 

4  Jan.... 

7 

1052  B. 

1642 

3 

933 

1526 

8  Oct.... 

2 

993 

1584 

24  Dec... 

5 

1053 

1643 

12  March 

1 

934 

1527 

27  Sept... 

6 

994 

1585 

13  Dec... 

2 

1054 

1644 

29  Feb... 

6 

935  B. 

1528 

15  Sept... 

3 

996  B. 

1586 

2  Dec... 

6 

1055  B. 

1645 

17  Feb... 

2 

936 

1529 

5  Sept... 

1 

QOA 

1587 

22  Nov... 

4 

1056 

1646 

7  Feb... 

7 

937  B. 

1530 

25  Aug... 

5 

997  B. 

1588 

10  Nov... 

1 

1057  B. 

1647 

27  Jan.... 

4 

938 

1531 

15  Aug... 

3 

998 

1589 

31  Oct.... 

6 

1058 

1648 

17  Jan.... 

2 

939 

1532 

3  Aug... 

7 

999 

1590 

20  Oct.... 

3 

1059 

1649 

5  Jan.... 

6 

940  B. 

1533 

23  July... 

4 

1000  B. 

1591 

9  Oct.... 

7 

1060  B. 

1650 

25  Doc ... 

8 

941 

1534 

13  July  .. 

2 

1001 

1592 

28  Sept... 

5 

1061 

1660 

16  Dec ... 

1 

942 

1535 

2  July... 

6 

1002 

1593 

17  Sept... 

2 

1062 

1651 

4  Dec ... 

6 

943  B. 

1536 

20  June... 

3 

1003  B. 

1594 

6  Sept... 

6 

1063  B. 

1652 

22  Nov... 

2 

944 

1537 

10  June... 

1 

1004 

1595 

27  Aug... 

4 

1064 

1653 

12  Nov... 

7 

945 

1538 

30  May... 

5 

1005 

1596 

16  Aug... 

1 

1065 

1654 

1  Nov... 

4 
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OHSIBTXAV  SIA. 

OHXIBTIAir  SKA. 

OnxaTXAir  sba. 

BUKA 

HIJBA. 

HiJXi. 

TBAB. 

1 

Tmt. 

Month. 

Bv. 

Tear. 

Month. 

Day. 

Yoar. 

Month. 

Dv. 

1066  B. 

1655 

21  Oct.... 

1 

1126B. 

1714 

6  Jan.... 

4 

1186  B. 

1772 

4  April. 
25  March 

T 

1067 

1656 

10  Oct.... 

6 

1127 

1715 

27  Dec.... 

2 

1187 

1773 

5 

1068  B. 

1657 

29  Sept... 

3 

1128B. 

1715 

16  Dec.... 

6 

1188  B. 

1774 

14  March 

2 

1069 

1658 

19  Sept... 

1 

1129 

1716 

5  Dec.... 

4 

1189 

1775 

4  March 

7 

1070 

1659 

8  Sept... 

5 

1130 

1717 

24  Nov... 

1 

1190 

1776 

21  Feb... 

4 

1071 B. 

1660 

27  Aug... 

2 

1131 B. 

1718 

13  Nov... 

5 

1191 B. 

1777 

9  Feb... 

1 

1072 

1661 

17  Aug... 

7 

1132 

1719 

8  Nov... 

3 

1192 

1778 

30  Jan.... 

6 

1073 

1662 

6  Aug... 

4 

1133 

1720 

.22  Oct... 

7 

1193 

1779 

19  Jan.... 

3 

1074  B. 

1663 

26  July... 

1 

1134  B. 

1721 

11  Oct.... 

4 

1194B. 

1780 

8  Jan.... 

7 

1075 

1664 

15  July... 

6 

1135 

1722 

lOct.... 

2 

1195 

1780 

28  Dec.... 

5 

1076  B. 

1665 

4  July... 

3 

1136  B. 

1723 

20  Sept... 

6 

1196  B. 

1781 

17  Dec.... 

2 

1077 

1666 

24  June.. 

1 

1137 

1724 

9  Sept... 

4 

1197 

1782 

7  Dec.... 

7 

1078 

1667 

13  June.. 

5 

1138 

1725 

29  Aug... 

1 

1198 

1783 

26  Nov... 

4 

1079  B. 

1668 

1  June.. 

2 

1139  B. 

1726 

18  Aug...  5 

1199  B. 

1784 

14  Nov... 

1 

1080 

1669 

22  May... 

7 

1140 

1727 

8  Aug...'  3 

1200 

1785 

4  Nov... 

6 

1081 

1670 

11  May... 

4 

1141 

1728 

27  July...  7 

1201 

1786 

24  Oct.... 

3 

1082  B. 

1671 

30  April.. 

1 

1142  B. 

1729 

16  July...'  4 

1202  B. 

1787 

13  Oct.... 

7 

1083 

1672 

19  April.. 

6 

1143 

1730 

6  July...'  2 

1203 

1788 

2  Oct.... 

5 

1084 

1673 

8  April.. 
28  March 

3 

1144 

1731 

25  June..'  6 

1204 

1789 

21  Sept... 

2 

1085  B. 

1674 

7 

1145  B. 

1732 

13  June.. 1  3 

1205  B. 

1790 

10  Sept... 

6 

1086 

1675 

18  March 

5 

1146 

1733 

3June  .>  1 

1206 

1791 

31  Aug... 

4 

1087  B. 

1676 

6  March 

2 

1147  B. 

1734 

23  May...!  5 

1207  B. 

1792 

19  Aug... 

1 

1088 

1677 

24  Feb ... 

7 

1148 

1735 

13  May...'  3 

1208 

1793 

9  Aug... 

6 

1089 

1678 

13  Feb ... 

4 

1149 

1736 

1  May...!  7 

1209 

1794 

29  July... 

3 

1090  B. 

1679 

2  Feb ... 

1 

1150  B. 

1737 

20  April..  1  4 

1210  B. 

1795 

18  July... 

7 

1091 

1680 

23  Jan.... 

6 

1151 

1738 

10  April  . 
30  March 

2 

1211 

1796 

7  July... 

5 

1092 

1681 

11  Jan.... 

3 

1152 

1739 

6 

1212 

1797 

26  June . . 

2 

1093  B. 

1681 

31  Dec.... 

7 

1153B. 

1740 

18  March 

3 

1213  B. 

1798 

15  June . . 

6 

1094 

1682 

21  Dec.... 

5 

1154 

1741 

8  March 

1 

1214 

1799 

5  June . . 

4 

1095 

1683 

10  Dec... 

2 

1155 

1742 

25  Feb.... 

5 

1215 

1800 

25  May... 

1 

1096  B. 

1684 

28  Nov... 

6 

1156  B. 

1743 

14  Feb.... 

2 

1216  B. 

1801 

14  May... 

5 

1097 

1685 

18  Nov... 

4 

1157 

1744 

4  Feb.... 

7 

1217 

1802 

4  May... 

3 

1098  B. 

1686 

7  Nov... 

1 

1158  B. 

1745 

23  Jan.... 

4 

1218  B. 

1803 

23  April.. 

7 

1099 

1687 

28  Oct.... 

6 

1159 

1746 

13  Jan.... 

2 

1219 

1804 

12  April.. 

5 

1100 

1688 

16  Oct.... 

3 

1160 

1747 

2  Jan.... 

6 

1220 

1805 

1  April.. 
21  March 

2 

1101 B. 

1689 

5  Oct.... 

7 

1161 B. 

1748 

.22  Dec.... 

3 

1221  B. 

1806 

6 

1102 

1690 

25  Sept... 

5 

1162 

1748 

11  Dec.... 

1 

1222 

1807 

11  March 

4 

1103 

1691 

14  Sept... 

2 

1163 

1749 

30  Nov... 

5 

1223 

1808 

28  Feb... 

1 

1104B. 

1692 

2  Sept... 

6 

1164B. 

1750 

19  Nov... 

2 

1224  B. 

1809 

16  Feb... 

5 

1105 

1693 

23  Aug... 

4 

1165 

1751 

9  Nov... 

7 

1225 

1810 

6  Feb... 

3 

1106  B. 

1694 

12  Aug... 

1 

1166  B. 

1752 

SNov.n.. 

4 

1226  B. 

1811 

26  Jan.... 

7 

1107 

1695 

2  Aug... 

6 

1167 

1753 

29  Oct.... 

2 

1227 

1812 

16  Jan.... 

5 

1108 

1696 

21  July... 

3 

1168 

1754 

18  Oct.... 

6 

1228 

1813 

4  Jan.... 

2 

1109  B. 

1697 

10  July... 

7 

1169  B. 

1755 

7  Oct.... 

8 

1229  B. 

1813 

24  Dec.... 

6 

1110 

1698 

30  June.. 

5 

1170 

1756 

26  Sept... 

1 

1230 

1814 

14  Dec.... 

4 

nil 

1699 

19  June.. 

2 

1171 

1757 

15  Sept... 

5 

1231 

1815 

3  Dec.... 

1 

1112  B. 

1700 

7  June . . 

6 

1172  B. 

1758 

4  Sept... 

2 

1232  B. 

1816 

21  Nov... 

5 

1113 

1701 

28  May... 

4 

1173 

1759 

25  Aug... 

7 

1233 

1817 

11  Nov... 

3 

1114 

1702 

17  May... 

1 

1174 

1760 

13  Aug... 

4 

1234 

1818 

31  Oct.... 

7 

1115  B. 

1703 

6  May... 

5 

1175  B. 

1761 

2  Aug... 

1 

1235  B. 

1819 

20  Oct.... 

4 

1116 

1704 

25  April.. 

3 

1176 

1762 

28  July... 

6 

1236 

1820 

9  Oct... 

2 

1117  B. 

1705 

14  April.. 

7 

1177  B. 

1763 

12  July... 

3 

1237  B. 

1821 

28  Sept... 

6 

1118 

1706 

4  April.. 
24  March 

5 

1178 

1764 

1  July... 

1 

1238 

1822 

18  Sept... 

4 

1119 

1707 

2 

1179 

1765 

20  June.. 

5 

1239 

1823 

7  Sept.. 

1 

1120  B. 

1708 

12  March 

6 

1180  B. 

1766 

9  June.. 

2 

1240  B. 

1824 

26  Aug... 

5 

1121 

1709 

2  March 

4 

1181 

1767 

30  May... 

7 

1241 

1825 

16  Aug... 

3 

1122 

1710 

19  Feb... 

1 

1182 

1768 

18  May... 

4 

1242 

1826 

5  Aug... 

7 

1128  B. 

1711 

8  Feb ... 

5 

1183B. 

1769 

7  May... 

1 

1243  B. 

1827 

25  July... 

4 

1124 

1712 

29  Jan.... 

3 

1184 

1770 

27  April.. 

6 

1244 

1828 

14  July... 

2 

1125 

1713 

17  Jan.... 

7 

1185 

1771 

16  April.. 

3 

1245 

1829 

3  July... 

6 
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OnifTXAV  SBA. 

OHVX0XIAV  BBA. 

HmA 

TMXM, 

HmA 

TEAM. 

1 

HriBA 

TKLR, 

— 

Tear. 

Month. 

Buy. 

1854 

Month. 

D^l 

Toar. 

Month. 

Dv. 

1246  B. 

1880 

22  June.. 

8 

1271 

24  Sept... 

- 

1295  B. 

1878 

5  Jan.... 

1247 

1831 

12  June.. 

1 

1272 

1855 

13  Sept... 

1296 

1878 

26  Dec ... 

1248  B. 

1882 

81  May... 

5 

1273  B. 

1856 

1  Sept... 

1297  B. 

1879 

15  Dec ... 

1249 

1883 

21  May... 

3 

1274 

1857 

22  AujT... 

1298 

1880 

4  Dec ... 

1250 

1834 

10  May... 

7 

1275 

1858  11  Aug... 

4 

1299 

1881 

28  Not... 

1251 B. 

1835 

29  April.. 

4 

1276  B. 

1859  31  July... 

1  1'  1300  B. 

1882 

12  Not... 

1252 

1836 

18  April.. 

2 

1277 

1860 

20  July... 

6  ;,  1301 

1883 

2  Not... 

1253 

1837 

7  April.. 
27  Miirch 

6 

1278  B. 

1861 

9  July... 

3  ; 

1302 

1884 

21  Oct... 

1254  B. 

1838 

3 

1279 

1862 

29  June.. 

1  1 

1303  B. 

1885 

10  Oct.... 

1255 

1839 

17  March 

1 

1280 

1863 

18  June.. 

5  1 

1304 

1886 

30  Sept... 

1256  B. 

1840 

5  March 

5 

1281  B. 

1864 

6  June . . 

1305 

1887 

19  Sept... 

1257 

1841 

23  Feb ... 

3 

1282 

1865 

27  May... 

•  1 

1306  B. 

1888 

7  Sept... 

1258 

1842 

12  Feb... 

7 

1283 

1866 

16  May... 

A 

1307 

1889 

28  Aug... 

1259  B. 

1843 

IFeb... 

4 

1284  B. 

1867 

5  May... 

1308  B. 

1890 

17  Aug... 

1260 

1844 

22  Jan.... 

2 

1285 

1868 

24  April.. 

1309 

1801 

7  Aug... 

1261 

1845 

10  Jan.... 

6 

1286  B. 

1869'  13  April.. 

3 

1310 

1892 

26  July... 

1262  B. 

1845 

80  Dec ... 

3 

1287 

1870  1  3AprU.. 

1871  23  March 

1311 B. 

1893 

15  July... 

1263 

1846 

20  Dec ... 

1 

1288 

f 

1312 

1894 

5  July... 

1264 

1847 

9  Dec ... 

5 

1  1289 B. 

1872  11  March 

2 

1313 

1895 

24  June.. 

1265  B. 

1848 

27  Not... 

2 

1  1290 

1873  1  1  March 

7  1  1314  B. 

1896 

12  June.. 

1266 

1849 

17  Not... 

7 

1291 

1874  18  Feb... 

A 

1315 

1897 

2  June.. 

1267  B. 

1850 

6  Not... 

4 

1  1292 B. 

1875   7  Feb... 

1316  B. 

1898 

22  May... 

1268 

1851 

27  Oct.... 

2 

1293 

1876  28  Jan.... 

1317 

1899 

12  May... 

1269 

1852 

15  Oct.... 

6 

1294 

1877  16  Jan.... 

3 

1318 

1900 

1  May... 

1270  B. 

1853 

4  Oct.... 

8 

1 

' 

NOTB  RSOABDIICQ  THB  ChRONOLOOICAL  TaBLBS  OF  THB  HllTDd  JBrAS. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  width  in  an  octaTo  page,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  break  the  following  table  into  two  parts,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  one  line  and  view,  the 
whole  series  of  the  sidereal  and  luni-solar  eras ;  which  would  hsTe  been  more  couTenient  for 
reference.  In  other  respects  the  numbers  of  the  seTeral  columns,  etc.  remain  as  stated  in  the 
text. 
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SoLAK  Tsar. 

PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 

I. 

II. 

in.    IV.     V.     VI. 

vn.    vin.    IX.  X.  xi. 

Teirs  beginning  on  entrance  of 
the  Sun  into  Aries  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 

^  ?  .Ss-s 

'fill 

CTCLE8. 

p 
3 

"S 

1 

1 

• 

Vrihspati, 
1  aeoount). 

lul  account.) 

• 

1 

^1 

5*1 

A.  D. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

lltf 

pi 

"Sg 

1  Cycle  of 
1     (Benga 

j  Do.  (Tan 

D.  G.  P. 

B.1600 

Tu. 

4701 

1522 

1007 

Th.  27 

B.  (4)  64  36 

776 

10 

6 

43  34 

1601 

'Ph. 

4702 

1623 

1008 

Sa.  28 

(6)  10  6 

777 

11 

6 

44  36 

1602 

Pr. 

4703 

1624 

1009 

Su.  28 

(0)  26  37 

778 

11 

7 

46  36 

1603 

Sa. 

4704 

1625 

1010 

Mo.  28 

(1)41  8 

779 

11 

8 

46  37 

B.1604 

Su. 

4706 

1626 

1011 

Tu.  27 

B  h)  66  40 

4)  12  11 

5)  27  42 

6)  43  13 

780 

10 

9 

47  38 

1606 

Tu. 

4706 

1527 

1012 

Th.  28 

781 

10 

10 

48  39 

1606 

We. 

4707 

1528 

1013 

Fr.  28 

782 

11 

11 

49  40 

1607 

Th. 

4708 

1629 

1014 

Sa.  28 

783 

11 

12 

60  41 

B.1608 

Fr. 

4709 

1530 

1016 

Su.  27 

B.  ,0)  58   46 

784 

10 

13 

61  42 

1609 

Su. 

4710 

1631 

1016 

Tu.  28 

;2)  14  16 

786 

10 

14 

62  43 

1610 

Mo. 

4711 

1632 

1017 

Wtb.  28 

(3)  29  47 

786 

11 

15 

53  44 

1611 

Tu. 

.4712 

1533 

1018 

Th.  28 

B.  (4)  46  18 

787 

11 

16 

64  45 

B.1612 

We. 

4713 

1534 

1019 

Sa.  28 

(6)  0  60 

788 

10 

17 

65    46 

1613 

Fr. 

4714 

1635 

1020 

Su.  28 

0)  16  21 

789 

11 

18 

56    47 

1614 

Sa. 

4716 

1536 

1021 

Mo  28 

(1)  31  52 

790 

11 

19 

67  48 

1616 

Su. 

4716 

1537 

1022 

Tu.  28 

B,  (2)  47  23 

791 

11 

20 

58  49 

B.1616 

Mo. 

4717 

1638 

1023 

Th.  28 

(4)  2  55 

792 

10 

21 

59  60 

1617 

We. 

4718 

1639 

1024 

Fr.  28 

(6)  18  26 
(6)  33  57 

793 

11 

22 

60  61 

1618 

Th. 

4719 

1640 

1026 

Sa.  28 

794 

11 

23 

1  62 

1619 

Fr. 

4720 

1641 

1026 

Su.  28 

B.  (O)  49  28 

795 

11 

24 

2  53 

B.1620 

Sa. 

4721 

1642 

1027 

Tu.  28 

i2)  6  0 

796 

11 

25 

3  64 

1621 

Mo. 

4722 

1643 

1028 

We.  28 

(3)  20  31 
[4)36  2 

797 

11 

26 

4  65 

1622 

Tu. 

4728 

1644 

1029 

Th.  28 

798 

11 

27 

5    66 

1623 

We. 

4724 

1646 

1030 

Fr.  28 

B.  5)  51  33 

799 

11 

28 

6  57 

B.1624 

Th. 

4726 

1546 

1031 

Su.  28 

(0)  7  6 

800 

11 

29 

7  68 

1626 

Sa. 

4726 

1647 

1032 

Mo.  28 

I)  22  36 

801 

11 

30 

8    69 

1626 

Su. 

4727 

1548 

1033 

Tu.  28 

2)38  7 

802 

11 

31 

9  60 

1627 

Mo. 

4728 

1649 

1034 

Wo.  28 

B  .3)  63  38 

803 

11 

32 

10   1 

B.1628 

Tu. 

4729 

1560 

1035 

Fr.  28 

(5)  9  10 

804 

11 

33 

11   2 

1629 

Th. 

4730 

1661 

1036 

Sa.  28 

hi)  24  41 

805 

11 

34 

12   3 

1630 

Fr. 

4731 

1662 

1037 

Su.  28 

(0)  40  12 

806 

11 

35 

13   4 

1631 

Sa. 

4732 

1563 

1038 

Mo.  28 

B  {{)  66   43 

807 

11 

36 

14   5 

B.1632 

Su. 

4733 

1664 

1039 

We.  28 

(1)  11  15 

808 

11 

37 

15   6 

1633 

Tu. 

4734 

1656 

1040 

Th.  28 

(4)  26  46 

809 

11 

38 

16   7 

1634 

We. 

4736 

1656 

1041 

Fr.  28 

(^i)  42  17 

810 

11 

39 

17   8 

1636 

Th. 

4736 

1657 

1042 

Sa.  28 

B.  k)  67   48 

811 

11 

40 

18   9 

B.1636 

Fr. 

4737 

1568 

1043 

Mo.  28 

(I)  13  20 

812 

11 

41 

19  10 

1637 

Su. 

4738 

1569 

1044 

Tu.  28 

{•2)  28  61 

813 

11 

42 

20  11 

1638 

Mo. 

4739 

1660 

1046 

We.  28 

(;j)  44  22 

814 

11 

43 

21  12 

1639 

Tu. 

4740 

1661 

1046 

Th.  28 

B.  ■,1)69  63 

815 

11 

44 

22  13 

B.1640 

We. 

4741 

1662 

1047 

Sa.  28 

/ri)  15  26 

816 

11 

45 

23  14 

1641 

^Fr. 

4742 

1663 

1048 

Su.  28 

m  30  66 

817 

11 

46 

24  16 

1642 

Sa. 

4743 

1664 

1049 

Mo.  28 

B.  I)  46  27 

818 

11 

47 

25  16 

1643 

Su. 

4744 

1665 

1050 

We.  29 

,ii)    1   68 

819 

11 

48 

26  17 

B.1644 

Mo. 

4745 

1666 

1051 

Th.  28 

n)  17  30 

820 

11 

49 

27  18 

1645 

We. 

4746 

1567 

1052 

Fr.  28 

. }  33  1 

821 

11 

60 

28  19 

1646 

Th. 

4747 

1668 

1063 

Sa.  28 

B.  (O)  48  32 

822 

11 

61 

29  20 

1647 

Ft. 

4748 

1669 

1054 

Mo.  29 

(i  4  3 

823 

12 

62 

30  21 

B.1648 

Sa. 

4749 

1670 

1056 

Tu.  28 

h) 19  36 

824 

11 

53 

31  22 

1649  ' 

\fo. 

4760 

1^71 

1066 

We.  28 

i'3)  36  6 

825 

11 

64 

32  23 

•  The  Fasli  year  of  Southern  India  is  two  years  in  advance  of  the  Beng&lf  san ;  it  begins  on  the  10-16 
July,  and  is  now  fixed  to  the  latter  day.  (Tne  table  shows  the  correspondence  of  Hindd  eras  with 
European  dates.) 
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Souui  Ybak. 

PART  I.- 

-HINDU  8IDEBEAL  TEABS.         ' 

I.   1  II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX.   X.  XI. 

Yean  beginning  on  entrance  of 

°  a 

1 

» 

Ctcues. 

the  Sun  *******  a*.:^.  ^e  *k..  qi^Iom^i 

»j 

s 

A.D. 

1 

Zodiac. 

|ll 

1 

•S3 

1^ 

P 

& 

t 

■3  • 

1 

1 

11 

if 

! 

1 

lo 

D. 

G.  P. 

1650 

Tu. 

4751 

1572 

1067 

Th. 

28 

B.  (4) 

50  37 

826 

11 

66 

33 

24 

1651 

We. 

4752 

1578 

1058 

Sa. 

29 

(« 

6  8 

827 

12 

56 

34 

25 

B.1652 

Th. 

4753 

1574 

1059 

Su. 

28 

0 

21  40 

828 

11 

57 

35 

26 

1653 

Sa. 

4754 

1575 

1060 

Mo. 

28 

(1 

87  11 

829 

11 

68 

36 

27 

1654 

Sa. 

4755 

1570 

1061 

Tu. 

28 

B.(2 

52  42 

830 

11 

69 

37 

28 

1655 

Mo. 

4756 

1577 

1062 

Th. 

29 

(*) 

8  13 

831 

12 

60 

38 

29 

B.1656 

Tu. 

4757 

1578 

1063 

Fr. 

28 

») 

23  46 

832 

11 

61 

39 

30 

1657 

Th. 

4758 

1579 

1064 

Sa. 

28 

« 

39  16 

833 

11 

62 

40 

31 

1658 

Ft. 

4759 

1580 

1065 

Su. 

28 

B.  0 

64  47 

834 

11 

63 

41 

32 

1659 

Sa. 

4760 

1581 

1066 

Tu. 

29 

P) 

10  18 

836 

12 

64 

42 

33 

B.1660 

Su. 

4761 

1582 

1067 

We. 

28 

U 

26  60 

836 

11 

65 

43 

34 

1661 

Tu. 

4762 

1583 

1068 

Th. 

28 

W 

41  21 

837 

11 

66 

44 

35 

1662 

We. 

4763 

1584 

1069 

Fr. 

28 

B.  (6) 

66  52 

838 

11 

67 

45 

36 

1663 

Th. 

4764 

1585 

1070 

Su. 

29 

0 

12  23 

839 

12 

68 

46 

37 

B.1664 

Fr. 

4765 

1586 

1071 

Mo. 

28 

1 

27  55 

840 

11 

69 

47 

88 

1665 

Su. 

4766 

1587 

1072 

Tu. 

28 

2 

43  26 

841 

11 

70 

48 

39 

1666 

Mo. 

4767 

1588 

1073 

We. 

28 

B.(3 

58  57 

842 

11 

71 

49 

40 

1667 

Tu. 

4768 

1589 

1074 

Fr. 

29 

W 

14  28 

843 

12 

72 

50 

41 

B.1668 

We. 

4769 

1590 

1076 

Sa. 

28 

8 

30  0 

844 

11 

73 

51 

42 

1669 

Fr. 

4770 

1591 

1076 

Su. 

28 

B.(0) 

45  31 

846 

11 

74 

52 

43 

1670 

Sa. 

4771 

1592 

1077 

Tu. 

29 

2 

1  2 

846 

11 

75 

53 

44 

1671 

Su. 

4772 

1593 

1078 

We. 

29 

16  33 

847 

12 

76 

54 

45 

B.1672 

Mo. 

4773 

1594 

1079 

Th. 

28 

U 

32  5 

848 

11 

77 

56 

46 

1673 

We. 

4774 

1695 

1080 

Ft. 

28 

B.  6 

47  36 

849 

11 

78 

66 

47 

1674 

Th. 

4775 

1696 

1081 

Su. 

29 

■    W 

3  7 

860 

11 

79 

57 

48 

1675 

Fr. 

4776 

1697 

1082 

Mo. 

29 

V 

18  38 

851 

12 

80 

58 

49 

B.1676 

Sa. 

4777 

1698 

1083 

Tu. 

28 

2 

34  10 

862 

11 

81 

69 

60 

1677 

Mo. 

4778 

1699 

1084 

We. 

28 

B.  3' 

49  41 

863 

11 

82 

60 

61 

1678 

Tu. 

4779 

1600 

1085 

Fr. 

29 

W 

5  12 

864 

12 

83 

1 

62 

1679 

We. 

4780 

1601 

1086 

Sa. 

29 

(6' 

20  43 

866 

12 

84 

2 

63 

B.1680 

Th. 

4781 

1602 

1087 

Su. 

28 

(0' 

36  16 

866 

11 

86 

8 

64 

1681 

Sa. 

4782 

1603 

1088 

Mo. 

28 

B.(i; 

51  46 

867 

11 

86 

4 

56 

1682 

Su. 

4783 

1604 

1089 

We. 

29 

3 

7  17 

868 

12 

87 

5 

56 

1688 

Mo. 

4784 

1605 

1090 

Th. 

29 

* 

22  48 

869 

12 

88 

6 

57 

B.1684 

Tu. 

4786 

1606 

1091 

Fr. 

28 

W 

38  20 

860 

11 

89 

7-8 

58 

1685 

Th. 

4786 

1607 

1092 

Sa. 

28 

B.  (6) 

53  51 

861 

11 

90 

9 

59 

1686 

Fr. 

4787 

1608 

1093 

Mo. 

29 

(1) 

9  22 

862 

12 

I 

10 

60 

1687 

Sa. 

4788 

1609 

1094 

Tu. 

29 

(2 

24  53 

863 

12 

2 

11 

1 

B.1688 

Su. 

4789 

1610 

1095 

We. 

28 

(3) 

40  26 

864 

11 

3 

12 

2 

1689 

Tu. 

4790 

1611 

1096 

Th. 

28 

B.  M 

55  56 

866 

11 

4 

13 

3 

1690 

We. 

4791 

1612 

1097 

Sa. 

29 

(« 

11  27 

866 

12 

5 

14 

4 

1691 

Th. 

4792 

1613 

1098 

Su. 

29 

¥ 

26  68 

867 

12 

6 

15 

5 

B.1692 

Fr. 

4793 

1614 

1099 

Mo. 

28 

(1) 

42  30 

868 

11 

7 

16 

6 

1693 

Su. 

4794 

1615 

1100 

Tu. 

28 

B.  (2 

58  1 

869 

11 

8 

17 

7 

1694 

Mo. 

4795 

1616 

1101 

Th. 

29 

w 

13  32 

870 

12 

9 

18 

8 

1695 

Tu. 

4796 

1617 

1102 

Fr. 

29 

w 

29  8 

871 

12 

10 

19 

9 

B.1696 

We. 

4797 

1618 

1103 

Sa. 

28 

B.  (6' 

44  35 

872 

11 

11 

20 

10 

1697 

Fr. 

4798 

1619 

1104 

Mo. 

29 

1 

0  6 

873 

11 

12 

21 

n 

1698 

Sa. 

4799 

1620 

1105 

Tu. 

29 

2 

15  37 

874 

12 

13 

22 

12 

1699 

Su. 

4800 

1621 

1106 

We. 

29 

3 

31  8 

876 

12 

14 

23 

13 
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Solar  Teab. 


ni. 


IV. 


PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 
~V.  VI. 


VII. 


vni. 


IX.      X.    XI. 


Tears  beffiiming  on  entrance  of 
the  Son  into  Aries  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 


A.D. 


B.1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 

B.1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 

B.1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 

B.1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 

B.1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 

B.1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 

B.1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 

B.1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 

B.1732 
1733 
1734 
1734 

B.1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 

B.1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 

B.1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 

B.1748 
1749 


Mo. 

We. 

Tb. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 


4801 
4802 
4803 
4804 
4805 
4806 
4807 
4808 
4809 
4810 
4811 
4812 
4813 
4814 
4815 
4816 
4817 
4818 
4819 
4820 
4821 
4822 
4823 
4824 
4825 
4826 
4827 
4828 
4829 
4830 
4831 
4832 
4833 
4834 
4835 
4836 
4837 
4838 
4839 
4840 
4841 
4842 
4843 
4844 
4845 
4846 
4847 
4848 
4849 
4850 


1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 


1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 
1111 
1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 
1151 
1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 
1156 


Th.  29 
Sa,  29 
Su.  29 
Mo.  30 
Tu.  29 
Th.  29 
Fr.  29 
Sa.  30 
Su.  29 
Tu.  29 
We.  29 
Th.  30 
Fr.  29 
Su.  29 
Mo.  29 
Tu.  30 
We.  29 
Fr.  29 
Sa.  29 
Su.  30 
Mo.  29 
We.  29 
Th.  29 
Fr.  30 
Sa.  29 
Mo.  29 
Tu.  30 
We.  30 
Fr.  29 
Sa.  29 
Su.  30 
Mo.  30 
We.  29 
Th.  29 
Fr.  30 
Sa.  30 
Mo.  29 
Tu.  29 
We.  30 
Th.  30 
Sa.  30 
Su.  29 
Mo.  29 
Tu.  29 
Th.  30 
Fr.  30 
Sa.  29 
Su.  29 
Tu.  30 
We.  29 


iH 


i 

B.  [2) 

^^ 
B.  (0 

(2] 
(' 
t* 
B.  (6 

(0 

(K 

..2] 
B.  (3) 

(0) 
B  ;1) 

(3 

'.4 

(5 

£  i6) 

;i] 

.2 
B.  ;3 
/5) 
(6 
0 

r 

B  ,6^ 

Si 

■3 

B.  4 

6 

^0 

•X 

E.  ,2 

u] 

5) 

,6 

E.  ;0 

(2 


B. 


o.  p. 

46  40 

2  11 

17  42 

13  18 

48  45 

4  16 

19  47 

35  18 

50  50 

6  21 
21  52 

37  23 
52  65 

8  26 
23  57 

39  28 

55  0 

10  31 

26  2 
41  33 
57  5 
12  36 
28  7 
43  38 
59  10 

14  41 
30  12 
45  43 

1  15 
16  46 
32  17 

47  48 

3  20 

18  51 
34  22 

49  53 

5  25 

20  56 

36  27 

51  58 

7  30 
23  1 

38  32 
54  3 

9  35 
25  6 

40  37 

56  8 

11  40 

27  11 


Ctcles. 


876 

877 
878 
879 
880 
881 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
892 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 
908 
909 
910 
911 
912 
918 
914 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 


12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
1 
2 
3 
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nrDiAir  chbokolooical  tablbs. 


SOLAK  YkAB. 

PART  I.— raNDU  SIDEREAL  TEARS.                | 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX.   X. 

^ 

Yean 

beginninir  on  entrance  of  1 

First  weekly  day  of  ditto. 

!  Indian  hoar  and  minate 
of  Sankr&nta,  or  Q  cn- 

Ctclu.        1 

the  Sun  into  Arlra  of  the  Sidereal  1 

1 

1 

A.D. 

! 

Zodiac. 

i 

1 

1 

if 

P 

f  i 

I 

j 

^ 

1 

Initial  date  of  all 
three  in  April 

Cauuracter  of  the  yi 

1760 

Mo. 

4861 

1672 

1167 

Th.  29 

D.  G.  P. 
[i)  42  42 

926 

13 

65 

14 

4 

1751 

Tu. 

4862 

1673 

1168 

Fr.  9  B. 

'  J  68  13 

927 

13 

66 

15 

5 

B.1762 

We. 

4863 

1674 

1169 

Su.  9 

i^)   13  46 

928 

13 

67 

16 

6 

1768 

Pr. 

4854 

1676 

1160 

Mo.  9 

I)  29  16 

929 

18 

68 

17 

7 

1764 

Sa. 

4866 

1676 

1161 

Tu.  9  B. 

J)  44  47 

930 

13 

69 

18 

8 

1756 

Su. 

4866 

1677 

1162 

Th.  10 

^4   0  18 

931 

13 

70 

19 

9 

B.1766 

Mo. 

4867 

1678 

1163 

Fr.  9 

,  i)  16  60 

932 

13 

71 

20 

10 

1767 

We. 

4858 

1679 

1164 

Sa.  0 

i?J  31  21 

933 

13 

72 

21 

11 

1758 

Tb. 

4869 

1680 

1166 

Su.  9  B. 

II)  46  62 

934 

13 

73 

22 

12 

1769 

Fr. 

4860 

1681 

1166 

Tu.  10 

■1)     2  23 

935 

13 

74 

28 

13 

B.1760 

Sa. 

4861 

1682 

1167 

We.  9 

;:*)  17  36 

936 

13 

76 

24 

14 

1761 

Mo. 

4862 

1683 

1168 

Th.  9 

,1)  33  26 

937 

13 

76 

25 

15 

1762 

Tu. 

4863 

1684 

1169 

Fr.  9  B. 

■i)  48  67 

938 

13 

77 

26 

16 

1763 

We. 

4864 

1686 

1170 

Su.  10 

,0)  4  28 
M  20  0 

939 

14 

78 

27 

17 

B.1764 

Th. 

4866 

1686 

1171 

Mo.  9 

940 

13 

79 

28 

18 

1766 

Sa. 

4866 

1687 

1172 

Tu.  9 

■2)   35  31 

941 

18 

80 

29 

19 

1766 

Su. 

4867 

1688 

1173 

We.  9  B. 

{)  51  2 

942 

13 

81 

30 

20 

1767 

Mo. 

4868 

1689 

1174 

Fr.  10 

■A     6  S3 

943 

14 

82 

31 

21 

B.1768 

Tu. 

4869 

1690 

1176 

Sa.  9    ^ 

Vy)  22  5 

944 

13 

83 

32 

22 

1769 

Th. 

4870 

1691 

1176 

Su.  9 

0  37  36 

945 

13 

84 

33 

23 

1770 

Fr. 

4871 

1692 

1177 

Mo.  9  B, 

!  63  7 

946 

13 

85 

34-6 

24 

1771 

Sa. 

4872 

1693 

1178 

We.  10 

:\)     8  38 

947 

14 

86 

36 

25 

B.1772 

Su. 

4873 

1694 

1179 

Th.  9 

l)  24  10 

948 

13 

87 

37 

26 

1773 

Tu. 

4874 

1696 

1180 

Fr.  9 

>  39  41 

949 

13 

88 

38 

27 

1774 

We. 

4876 

1696 

1181 

Sa.  9  B. 

Vi)  66   12 

960 

13 

89 

39 

28 

1776 

Th. 

4876 

1697 

1182 

Mo.  10 

1)  10  43 

951 

14 

90 

40 

29 

B.f776 

Fr. 

4877 

1698 

1183 

Tu.  9 

■2)   26  16 

952 

13 

1 

41 

30 

1777 

Su. 

4878 

1699 

1184 

We.  9 

:i  41  46 

953 

13 

2 

42 

31 

1778 

Mo. 

4879 

1700 

1185 

Th.  9  B. 

ti  67  17 

954 

13 

3 

43 

32 

1779 

Tu. 

4880 

1701 

1186 

Sa.  10 

r.  12  48 

965 

14 

4 

44 

33 

B.1780 

We. 

4881 

1702 

1187 

Su.  9 

11)  28  20 

966 

13 

6 

45 

34 

1781 

Fr. 

4882 

1703 

1188 

Mo.  9 

1)  43  61 

957 

13 

6 

46 

35 

1782 

Sa. 

4883 

1704 

1189 

Tu.  9  B. 

J)  59  22 

958 

13 

7 

47 

36 

1783 

Su. 

4884 

1706 

1190 

Th.  10 

0  14  63 

959 

14 

8 

48 

37 

B.1784 

Mo. 

4886 

1706 

1191 

Fr.  9 

0  30  25 

960 

13 

9 

49 

38 

1786 

We. 

4886 

1707 

1192 

Sa.  9  B. 

fi)  45  66 

961 

13 

10 

^0 

39 

1786 

Th. 

4887 

1708 

1193 

Mo.  10 

D  1  27 

962 

13 

11 

51 

40 

1787 

Fr. 

4888 

1709 

1194 

Tu.  10 

■2)   16  58 

963 

14 

12 

52 

41 

B.1788 

Sa. 

4889 

1710 

1196 

We.  9 

0  32  30 

964 

13 

13 

63 

42 

1789 

Mo. 

4890 

1711 

1196 

Th.  9  B. 

'4)  48  1 

965 

13 

14 

54 

43 

1790 

Tu. 

4891 

1712 

1197 

Sa.  10 

(i)  3  32 

966 

14 

15 

55 

44 

1791 

We. 

4892 

1713 

1198 

Su.  10 

0)  19  3 

967 

14 

16 

56 

45 

B.1792 

Th. 

4893 

1714 

1199 

Mo.  9 

1)  34  35 

968 

18 

17 

57 

46 

1798 

Sa. 

4894 

1716 

1200 

Tu.  9  B. 

4   60  6 

969 

13 

18 

68 

47 

1794 

Su. 

4896 

1716 

1201 

Th.  10 

0  6  37 

970 

14 

19 

69 

48 

1796 

Mo. 

4896 

1717 

1202 

Fr.  10 

■  9  21  8 

971 

14 

20 

60 

49 

B.1796 

Tu. 

4897 

1718 

1203 

Sa.  9 

i'i)   36  40 

972 

13 

21 

1 

50 

1797 

Th. 

4898 

1719 

1204 

Su.  9  B. 

0)  62  11 

973 

13 

22 

2 

61 

1798 

Fr. 

4899 

1720 

1206 

Tu.  10 

2   7  42 

974 

14 

23 

3 

62 

1799 

Sa. 

4900 

1721 

1206 

We.  10 

■V)   23  13 

976 

14 

24 

4 

63 
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Solas  Tkab. 


PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  TEARS. 


I.      I  n. 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


n. 


vn. 


VIII. 


IX.     X.    XL 


Yean  beginning  on  entrance  of 
the  Sun  into  Aries  of  the  Sideieal 
Zodiac. 


A.D. 


i 


^1 
If, 


Ctclss. 


p 


B.1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 

B.1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 

B.1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

B.1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

B.1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

B.1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

B.1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 

B.1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

B.1832 
1833 
1834 
1895 

B.1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

B.1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

B.1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

B.1848 
1849 


Sa. 

Tn. 

We. 

Th. 

Pr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 


4901 
4902 
4903 
4904 
4905 
4906 
4907 
4908 
4909 
4910 
4911 
4912 
4913 
4914 
4915 
4916 
4917 
4918 
4919 
4920 
4921 
4922 
4923 
4924 
4925 
4926 
4927 
4928 
4929 
4930 
4931 
4932 
4933 
4934 
4935 
4936 
4937 
4938 
4939 
4940 
4941 
4942 
4943 
4944 
4945 
4946 
4947 
4948 
4949 
4950 


1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1768 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 


1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
1264 
1266 
1266 


Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Ft. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 


B. 


B. 


D. 

:o 

i; 

2 
B.  (3 
5) 
'6) 
0) 
B.  (l) 
3) 

V 
B.  (5) 
0) 
1) 
'2) 
B.  (3) 
(6) 
(6) 
(0) 
(Ij 


4) 

B.  (6) 
I) 
2) 

B.  (4) 
6) 
0) 

i] 

B.  (2) 
4] 
6 
[6] 

B.  (0) 
21 
3 

B.  (6) 
(0) 
(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(0) 
(2) 
(8) 


G.  P. 

38  45 
64  16 

9  47 

25  18 

40  50 
56  21 
11  62 

27  23 
42  65 
68  26 
13  57 

29  28 

46  0 

0  31 
16  2 

31  33 

47  6 

2  36 

18  7 
83  88 
49  10 

4  41 
20  12 
36  43 
61  16 

6  46 
22  17 
87  48 
63  20 

8  51 
24  22 

39  53 
56  25 
10  66 

26  27 

41  68 
67  30 
13  1 

28  32 
44  3 
60  36 
15  6 

30  37 

46  8 

1  40 

47  14 

32  42 

48  13 

3  45 

19  16 


976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 
984 
986 
986 
987 
988 
989 
990 
991 
992 
993 
994 
995 
996 
997 
998 
999 
1000 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


14 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
15 
16 
14 
14 
15 
16 
14 
14 
16 
15 
14 
15 
15 
16 
14 
16 
15 
16 
14 
15 
16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
15 
16 
14 
16 
15 
16 
14 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 


26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
36 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
54 
66 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
36 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
64 


54 
56 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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DTDIAK   CHROKOIOGICAL  TABLES. 


PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEJJLEAL  TEABS. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V.    VI. 

VII. 

vni.    IX.  X-  XL 

Years  beginninff  on  entnmce  of 
the  Son  into  Ariea  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 

1  til 

1  ^  III 

CrcLsa.        1 

M 

A.  D. 

•8 

1 

1 

^i 

s 

t 

1 

1 

D.  O.  P. 

1850 

Sn. 

4961 

1772 

1267 

Th.  11 

(4)  34  47 

26 

15 

75 

55 

44 

1861 

Mo. 

4952 

1778 

1258 

Ft.  U 

B.  (5)  60  18 

27 

15 

76 

56 

45 

B.1862 

Tn. 

4953 

1774 

1259 

Su.  11 

(0)  6  50 

28 

15 

77 

61 

46 

1868 

Th. 

4954 

1776 

1260 

Mo.  11 

(I)  21  21 

29 

15 

78 

58 

47 

1864 

Fr. 

4965 

1776 

1261 

Tu.  11 

(2)  36  52 

30 

16 

79 

59 

48 

1856 

Sa. 

4956 

1777 

1262 

We.  11 

B.  (3)  52  23 

31 

15 

80 

60 

49 

B.1856 

Sa. 

4967 

1778 

1263 

Fr.  11 

(5)  7  56 

32 

16 

81 

1-2 

60 

1857 

Tu. 

4968 

1779 

1264 

Sa.  U 

(6)  23  26 

33 

15 

82 

3 

61 

1858 

We. 

4959 

1780 

1266 

Su.  11 

(0)  38  57 

34 

16 

83 

4 

52 

1869 

Th. 

4960 

1781 

1266 

Mo.  11 

B.  (1)  54  28 

35 

15 

84 

5 

53 

B.1860 

Fr. 

4961 

1782 

1267 

We.  11 

(3)  10  0 

36 

16 

85 

6  54! 

1861 

Su. 

4962 

1783 

1268 

Th.  11 

(4)  25  31 

37 

15 

86 

7 

55 

1862 

Mo. 

4963 

1784 

1269 

Ft.  11 

(5)  41  2 

38 

15 

87 

8 

56 

1863 

Ta. 

4964 

1786 

1270 

Sa.  11 

B.  (6)  56  33 

39 

16 

88 

9 

57 

B.1864 

We. 

4965 

1786 

1271 

Mo.  11 

(1)  12  5 

40 

15 

89 

10 

58 

1866 

Fr. 

4966 

1787 

1272 

Tu.  11 

(2)  27  36 

41 

15 

90 

11 

59 

1866 

Sa. 

4967 

1788 

1273 

We.  11 

(3)  43  7 

42 

15 

1 

12  G0| 

1867 

Su. 

4968 

1789 

1274 

Th.  11 

B.  (4)  68  88 

43 

16 

2 

13 

1 

B.1868 

Mo. 

4969 

1790 

1276 

Sa.  11 

(6)  14  10 

44 

15 

3 

14 

2 

1869 

We. 

4970 

1791 

1276 

Su.  11 

(0)  29  41 

46 

15 

4 

15 

3 

1870 

Th. 

4971 

1792 

1277 

Mo.  11 

B.  (1)  45  12 

46 

15 

6 

16 

4 

1871 

Fr. 

4972 

1798 

1278 

We.  12 

(3)  0  43 

47 

15 

6 

17 

5 

B.1872 

Sa. 

4973 

1794 

1279 

Th.  11 

(4)  16  15 

48 

15 

7 

18 

6 

1873 

Mo. 

4974 

1796 

1280 

Fr.  11 

(5)  31  46 

49 

15 

8 

19 

7 

1874 

Tu. 

4976 

1796 

1281 

Sa.  11 

B.  (6)  47  17 

60 

16 

9 

20 

8 

1876 

We. 

4976 

1797 

1282 

Mo.  12 

(1)  2  48 

61 

16 

10 

21 

9 

B.1876 

Th. 

4977 

1798 

1283 

Tu.  11 

(2)  18  20 

62 

15 

11 

22 

10 

1877 

Sa. 

4978 

1799 

1284 

We.  11 

(8)  33  61 

63 

16 

12 

23 

11 

1878 

Su. 

4979 

1800 

1285 

Th.  11 

B.  (4)  49  22 

54 

16 

13 

24 

12 

1879 

Mo. 

4980 

1801 

1286 

Sa.  12 

(6)  4  63 

66 

16 

14 

25 

13 

B.1880 

Tu. 

4981 

1802 

1287 

Sa.  11 

(0)  20  25 

56 

16 

16 

26 

14 

1881 

Th. 

4982 

1803 

1288 

Mo.  11 

(1)  86  66 

57 

15 

16 

27 

15 

1882 

Fr. 

4983 

1804 

1289 

Tu.  11 

B.  (2)  61  27 

58 

16 

17 

28 

16 

1883 

Sa. 

4984 

1805 

1290 

Th.  12 

(4)  6  58 

69 

16 

18 

29 

17 

B.1884 

Su. 

4985 

1806 

1291 

Fr.  11 

(5)  22  80 

60 

16 

19 

30 

18 

1886 

Tu. 

4986 

1807 

1292 

Sa.  11 

(6)  38  1 

61 

16 

20 

81 

19 

1886 

We. 

4987 

1808 

1293 

Su.  11 

B.  (0)  53  32 

62 

16 

21 

32 

20 

1887 

Th. 

4988 

1809 

1294 

Tu.  12 

(2)  9  3 

63 

16 

22 

33 

21 

B.1888 

Fr. 

4989 

1810 

1295 

We.  11 

(3)  24  35 

64 

15 

23 

34 

22 

1889 

Su. 

4990 

1811 

1296 

Th.  11 

(4)  40  6 

65 

15 

24 

35 

23 

1890 

Mo. 

4991 

1812 

1297 

Fr.  11 

B.  (6)  66   37 

66 

16 

26 

36 

24 

1891 

Tu. 

4992 

1813 

1298 

Su.  12 

(0)  11  8 

67 

16 

26 

37 

25 

B.1892 

We. 

4993 

1814 

1299 

Mo.  11 

(1)  26  40 

68 

15 

27 

38 

26 

1893 

Fr. 

4994 

1815 

1300 

Tu.  11 

(2)  42  11 

69 

15 

28 

39 

27 

1894 

Sa. 

4996 

1816 

1301 

We.  11 

B.  (3)  57  42 

70 

16 

29 

40 

28 

1895 

Su. 

4996 

1817 

1302 

Fr.  12 

(6)  13  13 

71 

16 

30 

41 

29 

B.1896 

Mo. 

4997 

1818 

1303 

Sa.  11 

(6)  28  46 

72 

15 

31 

42 

30 

1897 

We. 

4998 

1819 

1304 

Su.  11 

(0)  44  16 

73 

16 

82 

43 

81 

1898 

Th. 

4999 

1820 

1305 

Mo.  11 

B.  (1)  69  47 

74 

15 

33 

44 

82 

1899 

Fr. 

5000 

1821 

1306 

We.  12 

(3)  16  18 

76 

16 

34 

45 

33 

1900 

Sa. 

-5001 

1822 

1307 

Th.  12 

(4)  30  15 

76  . 

"i 

36 

46 

84 

CHBONOLOOICAL  BRAS   OF   THE   BTTTDVS. 
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PART   II.— LUNI-SOLAR   YEAR. 


XII. 


Xm.      XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII.  XVIII. 


XIX. 


i 


A.D. 


III 


m 


Old  Sttls. 


^ 
1^ 


i 
¥ 

P 
II 


•5  « 


11 


11 


SSI'S 


►  5 


B.1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 

B.1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 

B.1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 

B.1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 

B.1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 

B.1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 

B.1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 

B.1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 

B.1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 

B'.1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 

B.1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 

B.1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 

B.1648 
1649 


4701 
4702 
4703 
4704 
4705 
4706 
4707 
4708 
4709 
4710 
4711 
4712 
4713 
4714 
4715 
4716 
4717 
4718 
4719 
4720 
4721 
4722 
4723 
4724 
4725 
4726 
4727 
4728 
4729 
4730 
4731 
4732 
4733 
4734 
4735 
4736 
4737 
4738 
4739 
4740 
4741 
4742 
4743 
4744 
4745 
4746 
4747 
4748 
4749 
4750 


1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 


1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 


A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 


We.  5  Mar. 
Mo.  23  Mar. 
Sa.  13  Mar. 
We.  2  Mar. 
Tu.  20  Mar. 
Sa.  9  Mar. 
Th.  27  Feb. 
We.  18  Mar. 
Sa.  6  Mar. 
Sa.  25  Mar. 
We.  14  Mar. 
Mo.  4  Mar. 
Sa.  22  Mar. 
Th.  11  Mar. 
Mo.  28  Feb. 
Sa.  19  Mar. 
Fr.  8  Mar. 
We.  26  Mar. 
Mo.  16  Mar. 
Fr.  5  Mar. 
Th.  23  Mar. 
Mo.  12  Mar. 
2  Mar. 

21  Mar. 
9  Mar. 

26  Feb. 

17  Mar. 
7  Mar. 
Ta.  25  Mar. 
Sa.  14  Mar. 
We.  3  Mar. 
Tu.  22  Mar. 
Sa.  11  Mar. 
Th.  28  Feb. 
We.  19  Mar. 
Sa.  8  Mar. 
Sa.  26  Feb. 
Th.  16  Mar. 
Mo.  5  Mar. 

24  Mar. 

12  Mar. 
2  Mar. 

20  Mar. 

10  Mar. 
Th.  27  Feb. 
Mo.  17  Mar. 
Fr.  6  Mar. 
Th.  25  Mar. 
Ta.  14  Mar. 
Sa.  3  Mar. 


Sa. 
Ft. 
Ta. 
Sa. 
Fr. 
We 


Su. 
Th. 
Tu. 
Su. 
Ft. 


2143 
2144 
2145 
2146 
2147 
2148 
2149 
2150 
2151 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2155 
2156 
2157 
2158 
2159 
2160 
2161 
2162 
2163 
2164 
2165 
2166 
2167 
2168 
2169 
2170 
2171 
2172 
2173 
2174 
2175 
2176 
2177 
2178 
2179 
2180 
2181 
2182 
2183 
2184 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 
2189 
2190 
2191 
2192 


962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

981 

982 

983 

984 

985 

986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

998 

999 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

1011 


d37 

^SS 

«39 

3  40 

3  41 

H42 

^43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

«  1 

&   3 

w  4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


3  Feb. 
23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 
31  Jan. 
21  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

18  Jan. 
5  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

14  Jan. 

2  Feb. 

23  Jan. 
9  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

15  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

24  Jan. 
10  Feb. 
31  Jan. 

21  Jan. 

8  Feb. 

27  Jan. 
17  Jan. 

5  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

14  Jan. 
iFeb. 

22  Jan. 
10  Feb. 
29  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

24  Jan. 
13  Jan. 
31  Jan. 

20  Jan. 
8  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 

4  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

15  Jan. 
IFeb. 


(This  table  inclndet  the  Burmese  loni-solar  ens  which  sooords  with  the  Hlndd,  and  the  Chinese,  wbieh 

mnon  enrlier.)     The  YiiA^stl  revenue  year  of  Ones*  i "    * '^'^  "*""  "--"    *- -'  "•-  ^'-'-•— - 

being  the  same  as  column  VI.  niitil  a.b.  1800,  after  whi< 


Mcrees  numerically  with  the  Pasll ;  but  its  dlTisions  are  solar, 
leu  it  is  alwsys  one  day  earlier  than  the  latter. 
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DTDUir  CHBONOLOOIGAL  TABLES. 


PART   II.— LUNI-60LAR   TEAB. 


xn. 


xni.  XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


xvn.  xvm. 


XIX. 


3 


A.D. 


1650 
1651 

B.1652 
1653 
1654 
1665 

B.1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 

B.1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 

B.1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 

B.1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 

B.1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 

B.1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 

B.1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 

B.1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 

B.1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 

B.1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 

B.1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 


4751 
4752 
4753 
4754 
4755 
4756 
4757 
4758 
4759 
4760 
4761 
4762 
4763 
4764 
4765 
4766 
4767 
4768 
4769 
4770 
4771 
4772 
4773 
4774 
4775 
4776 
4777 
4778 
4779 
4780 
4781 
4782 
4783 
4784 
4785 
4786 
4787 
4788 
4789 
4790 
4791 
4792 
4793 
4794 
4795 
4796 
4797 
4798 
4799 
4800 


1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
17^8 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1740 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1760 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
6 


iffl 


^xn^ 


1058 
1069 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
IW)5 
1106 
1107 


A.J. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.  A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 
A.C.A.1 

A.B. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 


iffi 


Old  Sttlb. 


8a. 
Th. 
Tu 
Su. 
Th. 


Fr.  22  Mar. 
Tu.  11  Mar. 
Sn.  29  Feb 
Sa.  19  Mar. 
We.  8  Mar. 
Tu.  27  Mar. 

15  Mar. 
5  Mar. 

23  Mar. 

13  Mar. 
1  Mar. 
We.  20  Mar. 
Su.  9  Mar. 
Th.  26  Feb. 
Th.  17  Mar. 
Mo.  6  Mar. 
Su.  25  Mar. 
Th.  14  Mar. 
Tu.  3  Mar. 
Mo.  22  Mar. 
Fr.  11  Mar. 
Tu.  28  Feb. 
Mo.  18  Mar. 
Sa.  8  Mar. 
Ft.  27  Mar. 
Tu.  16  Mar. 
Sa.  4  Mar. 
Fr.  28  Mar. 
We.  13  Mar. 
Su.  2  Mar. 
Sa.  20  Mar. 
We.  9  Mar. 
Tu.  23  Mar. 
Sa.  17  Mar. 
Th.  6  Mar. 
We.  26  Mar. 
Su.  14  Mar. 
Th.  3  Mar. 
We.  21  Mar. 
Mo.  11  Mar. 
Fr.  26  Feb. 
Th.  19  Mar. 
Mo.  7  Mar. 
Su.  26  Mar. 
Fr.  16  Mar. 
Tu.  6  Mar. 
Mo.  23  Mar. 
Fr.  12  Mar. 
We.  2  Mar. 
Tu.  21  Mar. 


24 

13 

3 

22 

10 

29 

18 

8 

26 

15 

4 

23 

11 

1 

20 

9 

27 

16 

6 

25 

13 

2 

21 

U 

29 

18 
7 

26 

15 
4 

23 

11 

30 

19 
9 

27 

16 
5 

24 

13 
2 

21 

10 

28 

18 
7 

26 

14 
4 

23 


II 
il 

J5 


30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

80 

30 

31 

31 

30 

SO 

81 

31 

30 

80 

31 

31 

80 

30 

31 

80 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 


3 

ii 


31. 


2193 

2194 

2195 

2196 

2197 

2198 

2199 

2200 

2201 

2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 

2206 

2207 

2208 

2209 

2210 

2211 

2212 

2213 

2214 

2215 

2216 

2217 

2218 

2219 

2220 

2221 

2222 

2223 

2224 

2225 

2226 

2227 

2228 

2229 

2230 

2231 

2232 

2233 

2234 

2236 

2236 

2237 

2238 

2239 

2240 

2241 


8 

if 
"I 

U 


1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1081 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

105] 

1062 

1053 

1054 

1056 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 


2242  1061 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

66 

57 

58 

69 

60 

^^ 

«  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


221811. 
9  Feb. 

30  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 
16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 
23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 

31  Jan. 

20  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

18  Jan. 

4  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

14  Jan. 

2  Feb. 

22  Jan. 
9  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 
31  Jan. 

21  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 

5  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

14  Jan. 
iFeb. 

22  Jan. 
9  Feb. 

28  Jan. 
19  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

26  Jan. 
16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

24  Jan. 
10  Feb. 
31  Jan. 
21  Jan 


I. 


1  Xn  the  enrrent  vear  K.  T.  4788,  the  months  Chaitra  and  As^ina  are  repeated,  and  the  month  Agrahana 
\b  K$haya  or  expunged. 
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PART   n.— LUXI-SOLAB  TEAR. 


XII. 


XIII.      XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


xvn.  xvin. 


XIX. 


A.D. 


B.1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 

B.1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 

B.1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 

B.1712 
1713 
1714 
1716 

B.1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 

B.1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 

B.1724 
1726 
1726 
1727 

B.1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 

B.1782 
1733 
1734 
1735 

B.1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 

B.1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 

B.1744 
1746 
1746 
1747 

B.1748 
1749 


4801 
4802 
4803 
4804 
4806 
4806 
4807 
4808 
4809 
4810 
4811 
4812 
4813 
4814 
4816 
4816 
4817 
4818 
4819 
4820 
4821 
4822 
4823 
4824 
4826 
4826 
4827 
4828 
4829 
4830 
4831 
4832 
4833 
4834 
4836 
4836 
4837 
4838 
4839 
4840 
4841 
4842 
4843 
4844 
4846 
4846 
4847 
4848 
4849 
4860 


1767 
1768 
1769 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1786 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1806 


1108 
1109 
1110 

nil 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1116 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1126 
1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1136 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1146 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 
1160 
1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 
1166 
1166 
1167 


A.C. 
A.V. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.B. 

A.A. 

A.V. 

A.B. 
A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.S. 


Old  Sttlb. 


Sa.  9  Mar. 
Fr.  28  Mar. 
Tu.  17  Mar. 
Sa.  6  Mar. 
Fr.  24  Mar. 
Wq.  14  Mar. 
Sn.  3  Mar. 
Sa.  22  Mar. 
We.  10  Mar. 
Mo.  28  Feb. 
Sa.  18  Mar. 
Th.  8  Mar. 
We.  26  Mar. 
So.  16  Mar. 
Th.  4  Mar. 
We.  23  Mar. 
Mo.  12  Mar. 
Fr.  1  Mar. 
Th.  20  Mar. 
Ta.  10  Mar. 
Sa.  27  Feb. 
Fr.  17  Mar. 
Ta.  6  Mar. 
Mo.  26  Mar. 
Fr.  13  Mar. 
We.  3  Mar. 
Tu.  22  Mar. 
Sa.  11  Mar. 
We.  28  Feb. 
Tu.  18  Mar. 
Su.  8  Mar. 
Fr.  29  Mar. 
We.  16  Mar. 
Su.  4  Mar. 
Sa.  23  Mar. 
We.  12  Mar. 
Mo.  1  Mar. 
Su.  20  Mar. 
Th.  9  Mar. 
We.  28  Mar. 
Su.  16  Mar. 
Fr.  6  Mar. 
Th.  26  Mar. 
Mo.  14  Mar. 
Fr.  2  Mar. 
Th.  21  Mar. 
Tu.  11  Mar. 
Sa.  28  Feb. 
Fr.  18  Mar. 
Tu.  7  Mar. 


2243 
2244 
2246 
2246 
2247 
2248 
2249 
2260 
2261 
2262 
2263 
2264 
2266 
2266 
2267 
2268 
2269 
2260 
2261 
2262 


2264 
2266 
2266 
2267 
2268 
2269 
2270 
2271 
2272 
2273 
2274 
2276 
2276 
2277 
2278 
2279 
2280 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2286 
2286 
2287 
2288 


2290 
2291 
2292 


1062 
1063 
1064 
1066 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1076 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1086 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1096 
1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1106 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

nil 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 

M 

I   3 

:  * 

6 
i   6 


8  Feb. 

28  Jau. 

17  Jan. 
4  Feb. 

26  Jan. 
14  Jan. 

iFeb. 

22  Jan. 

9  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

18  Jan. 
6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 
2  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 

30  Jan. 
20  Jan. 

8  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 
4  Feb. 

26  Jan. 
16  Jan. 

2  Feb. 

22  Jan. 

11  Jan. 

30  Jan. 

18  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

12  Jan. 

31  Jan. 

20  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 

4  Feb. 
26  Jan. 

14  Jan. 
2  Feb. 

21  Jan. 
11  Jan. 
80  Jan. 
20  Jan. 

7  Feb. 


•  In  fh«  oumnt  ywr  K.  T.  478S,  fh«  month*  Chaitn  and 
ii  jwy»  or  ezinuifea. 


are  repeated,  and  the  month  Agrahana 
16 
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nTBIAK   OHSONOLOOIOAL  TABLES. 


PAKT  n.— LUNI-80LAB  YEAK.                         | 

I. 

Xn.    XIII. 

xnr. 

XV.    XVI.    xvn.  xvm.     xix.     | 

A 
fi 

tm 

It 

Ill 

i[ 

II 

u 
p 

n 

ii 

ii 

1 

1? 

8 

ftrom  the  new  mooft  next 
before  0  enters  ^  in  new 
style. 

6 

A.D. 

fflsi 

13! 

fill 

It'll 

New  Sttlb. 

ii 

1^ 

Jl 

h 

i 

1 

1 

w 

1760 

4861 

1807 

1168 

Mo.  OADr. 
Sa.  27  Mar. 

28 

31 

2293 

1112 

«  7 

8  Feb. 

1761 

4862 

1808 

1169 

17 

30 

2294 

1113 

'^  8 

28  Jan. 

6 

B.1762 

4863 

1809 

1160 

A.A. 

We.  16  Mar. 

6 

30 

2295 

1114 

^  9 

16  Feb. 

1763 

4864 

1810 

1161 

Tu.  3  Apr. 
Sa.  23  Mar. 

25 

30 

2296 

1115 

>:io 

4  Feb. 

1764 

4866 

1811 

1162 

16 

31 

2297 

1116 

b^i 

24  Jan. 

4 

1765 

4866 

1812 

1163 

A.V. 

Th.  13  Mar. 

3 

30 

2298 

1117 

3  12 

12  Feb. 

B.1766 

4867 

1813 

1164 

Tu.  30  Mar. 

21 

30 

2299 

1118 

13 

1  Feb. 

9 

1757 

4868 

1814 

1165 

A.B. 

Su.  20  Mar 

11 

31 

2300 

1119 

14 

19  Feb. 

1768 

4869 

1816 

1166 

8a.  8  Apr. 
We.  28  Mar. 

30 

31 

2301 

1120 

16 

9  Feb. 

1769 

4860 

1816 

1167 

18 

30 

2302 

1121 

16 

30  Jan. 

6 

B.1760 

4861 

1817 

1168 

A.S. 

Sn.  16  Mar. 

7 

30 

2303 

1122 

17 

18  Feb. 

1761 

4862 

1818 

1169 

Sa.  4  Aj>r. 
Th.  26  Mar. 

26 

31 

2304 

1123 

18 

6  Feb. 

1762 

4863 

1819 

1170 

16 

81 

2306 

1124 

19 

26  Jan. 

6 

1763 

4864 

1820 

1171 

A.J. 

Mo.  14  Mar. 

4 

30 

2306 

1126 

20 

14  Feb. 

B.1764 

4866 

1821 

1172 

Su.  1  Apr. 
Th.  21  Mar. 

23 

30 

2307 

1126 

21 

3  Feb. 

1766 

4866 

1822 

1173 

12 

31 

2308 

1127 

22 

21  Jan. 

2 

1766 

4867 

1823 

1174 

A.C. 

Tu.  11  Mar. 

1 

30 

2309 

1128 

23 

9  Feb. 

1767 

4868 

1824 

1176 

Mo.  30  Mar. 

20 

30 

2310 

1129 

24 

30  Jan. 

7 

B.1768 

4869 

1826 

1176 

A.S. 

Fr.  18  Mar. 

9 

30 

2311 

1130 

26 

17  Feb. 

1769 

4870 

1826 

1177 

Th.  6  Apr. 
Mo.  26  Mar. 

28 

31 

2312 

1181 

26 

6  Feb. 

1770 

4871 

1827 

1178 

16 

30 

2313 

1132 

27 

26  Jan. 

6 

1771 

4872 

1828 

1179 

A.A. 

Sa.  16  Mar. 

6 

30 

2314 

1133 

28 

14  Feb. 

B.1772 

4873 

1829 

1180 

Fr.  8  Apr. 
Tu  23  Mir. 

25 

30 

2316 

1134 

29 

3  Feb. 

1773 

4874 

1830 

1181 

14 

31 

2316 

1136 

30 

22  Jan. 

8 

1774 

4876 

1831 

1182 

A.V. 

Sa.  12  Mar. 

2 

30 

2317 

1136 

31 

10  Feb. 

1776 

4876 

1832 

1183 

Fr.  31  Mar. 

21 

30 

2318 

1137 

32 

30  Jan. 

10 

B.1776 

4877 

1833 

1184 

A.B. 

We.  20  Mar. 

10 

30 

2319 

1138 

33 

18  Feb. 

1777 

4878 

1834 

1185 

Mo.  7  Apr. 
Sa.  28  Mar. 

29 

31 

2320 

1139 

34 

7  Feb. 

1778 

4879 

1836 

1186 

18 

30 

2321 

1140 

36 

27.  Jan. 

6 

1779 

4880 

1836 

1187 

A.S. 

We.  17  Mar. 

7 

30 

2322 

1141 

36 

16  Feb. 

B.1780 

4881 

1837 

1188 

Tu.  4  Apr. 

26 

30 

2323 

1142 

37 

6  Feb. 

1781 

4882 

1838 

1189 

Sa.  24  Mar. 

16 

31 

2324 

1143 

38 

24  Jan. 

6 

1782 

4883 

1839 

1190 

A.J. 

Th.  14  Mar. 

4 

30 

2325 

1144 

39 

13  Feb. 

1783 

4884 

1840 

1191 

We.  2  Apr. 
Su.  21  Mar. 

23 

30 

2326 

1146 

40 

3  Feb. 

B.1784 

4886 

1841 

1192 

12 

31 

2327 

1146 

41 

23  Jan. 

3 

1786 

4886 

1842 

1193 

A.C. 

Th.  10  Mar. 

1 

31 

2328 

1147 

42 

10  Feb. 

1786 

4887 

1843 

1194 

We.  29  Mar. 

19 

30 

2329 

1148 

43 

31  Jan. 

7 

1787 

4888 

1844 

1196 

A.S. 

Mo.  19  Mar. 

9 

30 

2330 

1149 

44 

19  Feb. 

B.1788 

4889 

1846 

1196 

Su.  6  Apr. 
Th.  26  Mar. 

28 

31 

2331 

1150 

46 

8  Feb. 

1789 

4890 

1846 

1197 

17 

31 

2332 

1161 

46 

27  Jan. 

6 

1790 

4891 

1847 

1198 

A.A. 

Mo.  16  Mar. 

5 

30 

2333 

1152 

47 

16  Feb. 

1791 

4892 

1848 

1199 

Su.  3  Apr. 
Fr.  28  Mar. 

24 

30 

2384 

1163 

48 

4  Feb. 

B.1792 

4893 

1849 

1200 

14 

31 

2336 

1164 

49 

24  Jan. 

4 

1793 

4894 

1860 

1201 

A.V. 

Tu.  12  Mar. 

3 

31 

2336 

1165 

60 

U  Feb. 

1794 

4896 

1861 

1202 

Mo.  31  Mar. 

21 

30 

2337 

1166 

61 

31  Jan. 

1796 

4896 

1862 

1203 

A.B. 

Fr.  20  Mar. 

10 

30 

2338 

1157 

62 

21  Jan. 

2 

B.1796 

4897 

1863 

1204 

Th.  7  Apr. 
Tu.  28  Mar. 

29 

31 

2339 

1168 

63 

9F^. 

1797 

4898 

1864 

1205 

18 

30 

2340 

1169 

64 

28  Jan. 

6 

1798 

4899 

1855 

1206 

A.S. 

Sa.  17  Mar. 

7 

80 

2341 

1160 

65 

16  Feb. 

1799 

4900 

1866 

1207 

Fr.  6  Apr. 

26 

30 

2342 

1161 

66 

6  Feb. 

^  The  particnlars  of  the  Chinese  yean  fhun  A.n.  1723  to  17S8  inclnslTe,  are  taken  finom  Bayer's  *  Parergon 
Sinicum.*  Those  from  1745  to  1818.  ftrom  a  Chinese  calendar :— and  some  few  subsequent  years  ftrom 
anthentio  sources.    The  rest  are  supplied  by  calculation. 
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PART  n.— LTJNI-SOLAB  TEAB. 

I. 

xu.   xin. 

XIV.    XV.    XVI.   xvn.  xvm.     xdl 

1 

?j 

m 

New  Smx. 

H 

i 

* 

1 

11 

0 

h 

H 

II 

ii 

S? 

8 

1^ 

1! 

A.  D. 

hu 

Ciharaoter  of  the 
initial  of  uliiAtt 
month,  in  inten 
(See  p.  175.) 

^ 

1! 

II 

|l 

h 

si 

llll 

1 

1 

IH 

1800 

4901 

1857 

1208 

Tu.  25  Mar. 

15 

31 

2343 

1162 

67 

25  Jan. 

1801 

4902 

1858 

1209 

A.J. 

Su.  15  Mar. 

4 

30 

2344 

1163 

58 

13  Feb. 

1802 

4903 

1859 

1210 

Ft.  2  Apr. 
We.  23  Mar. 

22 

30 

2345 

1164 

59 

8  Feb. 

18»8 

4904 

1860 

1211 

12 

30 

2346 

1165 

60 

23  Jan. 

B.1804 

4905 

1861 

1212 

A.C. 

Su.  11  Mar. 

1 

31 

2347 

1166 

0  1 

11  Feb. 

1805 

4906 

1862 

1213 

Sa.  30  Mar. 

19 

80 

2348 

1167 

U« 

SIJTaii. 

1806 

4907 

1863 

1214 

A.S. 

We.  19  Mar. 

8 

30 

2849 

1168 

^8 

19  Feb. 

1807 

4908 

1864 

1215 

Tu.  7  Apr. 
Su.  27  Mar. 

27 

30 

2350 

1169 

X  6 
^   7 

8  Feb. 

B.1808 

4909 

1865 

1216 

17 

81 

2351 

1170 

29  Jan. 

1809 

4910 

1866 

1217 

A.A. 

Th.  16  Mar. 

5 

30 

2352 

1171 

16  Feb. 

1810 

4911 

1867 

1218 

We.  4  Apr. 
Su.  24M!ar. 

24 

30 

2353 

1172 

6  Feb. 

1811 

4912 

1868 

1219 

13 

30 

2354 

1178 

8 

27  Jan. 

B.1812 

4913 

1869 

1220 

A.V. 

Fr.  13  Mar. 

3 

81 

2355 

1174 

9 

15  Feb. 

1813 

4914 

1870 

1221 

Th.  1  Apr. 
Mo.  21  Mar. 

21 

30 

2356 

1175 

10 

8  Feb. 

1814 

4915 

1871 

1222 

A.B. 

10 

30 

2357 

1176 

11 

21  Feb. 

1815 

4916 

1872 

1223 

Su,  9  Apr. 
Th.  28  Mar. 

29 

81 

2358 

1177 

12 

10  Feb. 

B.1816 

4917 

1873 

1224 

18 

31 

2359 

1178 

18 

30  Jan. 

1817 

4918 

1874 

1225 

A.8. 

Tu.  18  Mar. 

7 

30 

2360 

1179 

14 

17  Feb. 

1818 

4919 

1875 

1226 

Su.  5  Apr. 
Pr.  26  Mar. 

25 

30 

2361 

1180 

15 

6  Feb. 

1819 

4920 

1876 

1227 

15 

31 

2362 

1181 

16 

27  Jan. 

B.1820 

4921 

1877 

1228 

A.J. 

Tu.  14  Mar. 

4 

81 

2363 

1182 

17 

18  Feb. 

1821 

4922 

1878 

1229 

Mo.  2  Apr. 
Sa.  23Miir. 

22 

30 

2364 

1183 

18 

2  Feb. 

1822 

4923 

1879 

1230 

12 

30 

2365 

1184 

19 

23  Jan. 

1823 

4924 

1880 

1231 

A.C.A.1 

Wo.  12  Mar. 

1 

31 

2366 

1185 

20 

10  Feb. 

B.1824 

4925 

1881 

1232 

Tu.  30  Mar. 

20 

31 

2367 

1186 

21 

31  Jan. 

1825 

4926 

1882 

1233 

A.S. 

Sa.  19  Mar. 

8 

80 

2368 

1187 

22 

17  Feb. 

1826 

4927 

1883 

1234 

Pr.  7  Apr. 
Tu.  27  Mar. 

27 

30 

2869 

1188 

23 

7  Feb. 

1827 

4928 

1884 

1235 

16 

31 

2370 

1189 

24 

27  Jan. 

B.1828 

4929 

1885 

1236 

A.A. 

Su.  16  Mar. 

6 

30 

2371 

1190 

25 

15  Feb. 

1829 

4930 

1886 

1237 

Sa.  4  Apr. 
We.24lj&r. 

24 

30 

2372 

1191 

26 

4  Feb. 

1830 

4931 

1887 

1238 

13 

30 

2373 

1192 

27 

24  Jan. 

1831 

4932 

1888 

1239 

A.V. 

Su.  13  Mar. 

2 

31 

2374 

1193 

28 

11  Feb. 

B.1832 

4933 

1889 

1240 

Sa.  31  Mar. 

21 

30 

2375 

1194 

29 

IFeb. 

1833 

4934 

1890 

1241 

A.B. 

Th.  21  Mar. 

10 

30 

2376 

1195 

30 

20  Feb. 

1834 

4935 

1891 

1242 

We.  9  Apr. 

29 

30 

2377 

1196 

81 

8  Feb. 

1835 

4936 

1892 

1243 

Su.  29  Mar. 

18 

31 

2378 

1197 

32 

29  Jan. 

B.1836 

4937 

1893 

1244 

A.S. 

Th.  17  Mar. 

6 

30 

2379 

1198 

33 

16  Feb. 

1837 

4938 

1894 

1245 

We.  5  Apr. 
Mo.  26  Mar. 

25 

30 

2380 

1199 

34 

5  Feb. 

1838 

4939 

1895 

1240 

15 

30 

2381 

1200 

35 

26  Jan. 

1839 

4940 

1896 

1247 

A.J. 

Fr.  15  Mar. 

4 

31 

2382 

1201 

36 

13  Fob. 

B.1840 

4941 

1897 

1248 

111.  2  Am. 
Mo.  22  Mar. 

22 

30 

2383 

1202 

87 

8  Feb. 

1841 

4942 

1898 

1249 

11 

30 

2384 

1203 

38 

20  Feb. 

1842 

4943 

1899 

1250 

A.C. 

Sa.  12  Mar. 

1 

31 

2385 

1204 

39 

10  Feb. 

1843 

4944 

1900 

1251 

Th.  30  Mar. 

19 

31 

2386 

1205 

40 

80  Jan. 

B.1844 

4945 

1901 

1252 

A.S. 

Tu.  19  Mar. 

8 

30 

2387 

1206 

41 

18  Feb. 

1845 

4946 

1902 

1253 

Mo.  7  Apr. 
Fr.  27  M^. 

27 

30 

2388 

1207 

42 

7  Feb. 

'  1846 

4947 

1903 

12A4 

16 

31 

2389 

1208 

43 

27  Jan. 

1847 

4948 

1904 

1255 

A.  A. 

Tu.  16  Mar. 

5 

31 

2390 

1209 

44 

14  Feb. 

B.1848 

4949 

1905 

1256 

Mo.  3  Apr. 
Sa.  24  Mar. 

23 

30 

2391 

1210 

45 

4  Feb. 

1849 

4950 

1906 

1257 

18 

30 

2392 

1211 

46 

24  Jan. 

^  The  expunged  month  in  the  4034th  year  of  the  Kall^ 
intercalated  months  were  Aswina  and  Chaitra  of  the         ' 


fen  on  Agrahayan,  otherwise  MargaaiQ8|  and  the 
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PAKT  n.— LUNI-SOLAR  YEAB. 


XV. 


XVI. 


xvn.  XVIII. 


xrx. 


A.  D. 


Niw  Sttus. 


II 

li 

i 

^ 

1 

• 

1| 

!i 

&1 

S 

§-3 

If 

it 

M 

ll 

1^ 

51 

r?. 

P 

1^ 

|l 

II 

2 

31 

2393 

1212 

47 

11  Feb. 

21 

31 

2394 

1213 

48 

IFeb. 

9 

30 

2896 

1214 

49 

19  Feb. 

28 

80 

2396 

1216 

60 

8  Feb. 

18 

31 

2397 

1216 

61 

29  Jan. 

6 

30. 

2398 

1217 

62 

16  Feb. 

26 

30 

2399 

1218 

63 

6  Feb. 

14 

30 

2400 

1219 

64 

26  Jan. 

4 

31 

2401 

1220 

55 

13  Feb. 

22 

30 

2402 

1221 

66 

3  Feb. 

11 

30 

2403 

1222 

67 

23  Jan. 

30 

30 

2404 

1223 

68 

10  Feb. 

19 

31 

2406 

1224 

69 

30  Jan. 

8 

30 

2406 

1226 

60 

18  Feb. 

26 

30 

2407 

1226 

A   1 

7  Feb. 

16 

30 

2408 

1227 

^  2 

27  Jan. 

6 

31 

2400 

1228 

«  3 

14  Feb. 

23 

30 

2410 

1229 

ri  4 

4  Feb. 

12 

30 

2411 

1230 

t  ^ 

24  Jan. 

2 

30 

2412 

1231 

a  fi 

11  Feb. 

21 

31 

2413 

1232 

a  7 

IFeb. 

9 

30 

2414 

1233 

"^  8 

19  Feb. 

28 

30 

2416 

1234 

9 

9  Feb. 

17 

31 

2416 

1236 

10 

28  Jan. 

7 

31 

2417 

1236 

11 

16  Feb. 

26 

30 

2418 

1237 

12 

6  Feb. 

14 

SO 

2419 

1238 

13 

26  Jan. 

3 

31 

2420 

1239 

14 

12  Feb. 

22 

31 

2421 

1240 

16 

2  Feb. 

11 

30 

2422 

1241 

16 

23  Jan. 

30 

30 

2423 

1242 

17 

11  Feb. 

19 

31 

2424 

1243 

18 

30  Jan. 

7 

30 

2425 

1244 

19 

17  Feb. 

26 

30 

2426 

1246 

20 

7  Feb. 

16 

30 

2427 

1246 

21 

28  Jan. 

6 

81 

2428 

1247 

22 

14  Feb. 

23 

30 

2429 

1248 

23 

4  Feb. 

12 

30 

2480 

1249 

24 

24  Jan. 

2 

30 

2431 

1260 

26 

13  Feb. 

20 

31 

2432 

1261 

26 

31  Jan. 

9 

30 

2433 

1262 

27 

19  Feb. 

28 

30 

2434 

1263 

28 

9  Feb. 

17 

30 

2436 

1264 

29 

29  Jan. 

6 

31 

2436 

1265 

30 

16  Feb. 

24 

30 

2437 

1266 

81 

6  Feb. 

14 

30 

2438 

1267 

32 

26  Jan. 

3 

30 

2439 

1268 

33 

13  Feb. 

22 

81 

2440 

1269 

84 

2  Feb. 

10 

30 

2441 

1260 

36 

22  Jan. 

29 

30 

2442 

1261 

36 

10  Feb. 

19 

31 

2443 

1262 

37 

IFeb. 

1860 
1861 

B.1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 

B.1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 

B.1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

B.1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 

B.1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

B.1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 

B;1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

B.1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

B.1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 

B.1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

B.1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 

B.1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


4961 
4962 
4963 
4964 
4966 
4966 
4967 
4968 
4969 
4960 
4961 
4962 
4963 
4964 
4966 
4966 
4967 
4968 
4969 
4970 
4971 
4972 
4973 
4974 
4976 
4976 
4977 
4978 
4979 
4980 
4981 
4982 
4983 
4984 
4986 
4986 
4987 
4988 
4989 
4990 
4991 
4992 
4993 
4994 
4996 
4096 
4997 
4998 
4999 
6000 
6001 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1988 
1934 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1946 
1946 
W47 
1948 
1949 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1966 
1966 
1967 


1268 
1269 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1266 
1266 
1267 
1268 


1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 
1274 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1283 
1284 
1286 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1296 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1306 
1307 
1308 


A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 
A.C. 

A.8. 

A.A. 

AV. 
A.B. 

A.8. 

A.J. 
A.C. 


We.  13  Mar. 
To.  1  Anr. 
Sa.  20  Mar. 
Fr.  8  Apr. 
We.  29  Mar. 
Su.  18  Mar. 
Sa.  6  Apr. 
We.  26  Mar. 
Mo.  16  Mar. 
Su.  3  Apr. 
Tb.  22  Mar. 
We.  10  Apr. 
Su.  30  Mar. 
Fr.  20  Mar. 
We.  6  Apr. 
Mo.  27  Mar. 
Fr.  16  Mar. 
Th.  4  Apr. 
Mo.  23  MW. 
Sa.  13  Mar. 
Fr.  1  Apr. 
Tu.  21  Mar. 
Mo.  8  Apr. 
Fr.  28  Mar. 
We.  18  Mar. 
Tu.  6  Apr. 
Sa.  26  Mar. 
We.  14  Mar. 
Tu.  2  Apr. 
Su.  23Miir. 
Sa.  10  Apr. 
We.  80  Mir. 
Su.  19  Mar. 
Sa.  7  Anr. 
Th.  27  Mar. 
Mo.  16  Mar. 
Su.  4  Apr. 
Th.  24  Mar. 
Tu.  13  Mar. 
Su.  31  Mar. 
Fr.  21  Mar. 
Th.  9  Apr. 
Mo.  28  Mar. 
Sa.  17  Mar. 
Th.  6  Apr. 
Ta.  26  Mar. 
Sa.  14  Mar. 
Fr.  2  Apr. 
Tu.  22  Mar. 
Mo.  10  Apr. 
Sa.  31  Mar. 


f^roii»^ 


The  Bunnem  «nd  the  CerloBiefle  Inni-tolar  yean  oommenoe  <m  the  nme  day  as  the  Hindfl,  befang  deri-red 
'*" original  authoritiee. 
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A  special  work  on  Muhammadan  dates  has  lately  l>eeii  produced 
by  Herr  Joh.  Von  Gumpach  (Madden,  1866),  which  I  have  duly 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Prinsep's  previously-publiflhed 
results.  Prinsep's  Tables,  it  will  be  seen,  are  calculated  from  the 
initial  date  of  the  16th  of  July,  622,  a.d.,  while  Gumpach  commences 
from  the  15th  of  that  month.^ 

Frinsep  continues  to  follow  the  Julian  style  up  to  a.d.  1750,  while 
Gumpach  introduces  the  Gregorian  kalendar  from  a.i>.  1582. 

The  tables  are,  therefore,  uniform  in  their  seyeral  correspondents 
from  A.H.  1  to  A.H.  990=JuHan,  1582  (26th  or  25th  of  January,  as 
the  optional  initial  day  may  determine).  Thereafter  there  is  a  uni- 
form discrepancy  of  nine  days  between  the  two  serial  calculations, 

>  [The  following  ib  M.  Gampach's  statement  determining  the  gelection  of  the 
initial  date  for  his  tables] :— *  The  common  era  of  the  Mahometans,  as  has  already 

been  stated,  is  that  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  ( j^jsr  1  if^Nlj  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^®  Flight^: 

Hegira).  Its  origin  is  by  the  Mahometans  themselyes  referred  to  two  dirtinct  days ; 
not  that  there  is  in  reality  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  true  date, 
but  that  its  epoch  is  fixed  upon  two  principles,  according  to  the  astronomical  or  the 
civil  view  of  the  case.  The  majority  of  astronomers  miue  it  a  Mahometan  ThnrBday, 
B=  15  Thamuz  933  A.8.,  or  the  moment  of  sunset  on  our  Wednesday,  the  14th  July 
(old  style)  622  ▲.d.,  so  that  the  Ist  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira 
would  mainly  coincide  with  our  Thursday,  the  15th  July,  622  a.d.,  according  to  the 
Julian  kalendar.  The  majority  of  historical  writers,  on  the  contrary,  place  it  a  day 
later.  AU  are  in  the  habit  of  including  in  their  exoression  of  dates  the  correspond- 
ing day  of  the  week,  and  thus  not  omy  obviate  toe  uncertainty,  which  otherwise 
would  attach  to  such  dates,  but,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  principle  adopted,  with  regard  to  the  epoch  of  the  era,  by  each  individual 
wnter.  Whenever  the  Turks  express  a  date  according  to  their  solar  kalendar,  they 
commonly  name  the  lunar  year  of  the  Hegira,  indudmg  the  1st  of  March  or  the 
epoch  of  the  solar  year,  to  wnich  that  date  belongs.  ...  As  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  tables,  the  1st  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  Herira  has  been  made  to 
coincide,  not  with  Friday  the  16th,  but  with  Thursday  the  15th  July,  622  a.d.  ;  or, 
astronomically  speaking,  the  epoch  of  the  Hegira  has  oeen  referred  to  the  moment  of 
sunset,  not  on  Thursday  the  15th,  but  on  Wednesday  the  14th  July,  622  a.d.  For 
a  twofold  reason.  In  the  first  phu^  it  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of 
the  two  dfttes  be  chosen  for  tne  basis  of  our  tables,  inasmuch  as  both  are  in  use 
among  Mahometan  writers ;  the  week-day^  as  has  already  been  observed,  frequently 
being  the  onlv  criterion  for  the  true  reduction  of  a  given  date.  In  the  second  place, 
whikt  the  Thursday  is  adopted  by  the  hr  greater  majority  of  Mahometan  astro- 
nomers, and  thus  has  usually  to  be  taken  in  me  reduction  of  astronomical  dates,  its 
tabular  use,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  convenient  to  Ihe  layman,  because  it  simplifies 
the  conversion  of  civil  and  religious  dates,  which  are  mostly  baaed  on  ihe  Friday  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Mahometan  era.  Two  Christian  dates  are  assinied  to  the  1st 
Muhurram  of  the  year  990  of  the  Hegira,  namely :  *  J.  1582,  25th  January,'  and 
*  O.  1582,  4th  February.'  The  former  is  to  be  taken  when,  in  the  year  1582  a.d., 
the  given  Mahometan  date  falls  previous  to  the  6th  October ;  the  latter,  when  it  fiedls 
subsequent  to  the  14  th  October.  The  reason  is,  that  our  tables  are  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  kalendar  or  old  style,  up  to  tike  4th  Octob^,  1582  a.d.,  inclusive, 
and  according  to  the  Gregorian  kalendar  or  new  style,  since  its  introduction  in  that 
year,  when  ten  days  were  passed  over,  and,  the  4ui  October  (corresponding  to  the 
16th  Ramazan  990  a.h.),  being  a  Thursday,  the  next  day,  a  Friday  (corresponding 
to  the  17th  Ramazan),  was  accounted,  not  tne  5tii,  but  the  15th  October,  1582,  a.d., 
the  usual  suooession  of  the  week-days  being  preserved.' 
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oonmBtiiig  of  the  ten  dajs  passed  oyer  between  the  Julian  and  Gre. 
gorian  styles,  minns  the  one  day  initial  difference,  until  a.h.  1112= 
▲.D.  1700,  when  the  i^parent  difference  increases  to  ten  days,^  the 
days  of  the  week,  however,  continuing  to  correspond  in  their  previoiiB 
relative  d^;ree;  and  this  diyergenoe  necessarily  remains  until  a.s. 
1166:=A.i).  1752,  when  the  discrepancies  are  reconciled,  and  the  Kijra 
year  is  made  by  Prinsep,  under  the  new  series,  to  commence  on  the 
8th  of  November,  being  the  fourth  day  of  the  week ;  and  by  Gumpach, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  corresponding  with  the  third  day  of  the  week. 

>  *  Tbd  differenoe  between  the  Old  and  the  New  S^le  up  to  the  year  1699  was 
only  ten  days,  after  1700  it  was  eleyen  days.'  *  Chronology  of  History,'  Sir  Harris 
NicnolnB,  p.  86. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  division  of  our  Appendix  is  by  no 
means  to  attempt  any  improvement,  nor  even  a  critical  adjustoaent, 
of  the  catalogues  of  princes  preserved  in  the  legendary  records  of  the 
Brahmans,  but  merely  to  afford  a  succinct  synopsis  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modem  dynasties  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, for  reference  as  to  names,  and,  where  accessible,  as  to  dates. 

Por  the  early  or  mythological  history  of  the  Hindus,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enumerating  the  mere  names,  and  marking  the  few 
variations  in  the  lists  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Wilford,  Bentley,  Hamilton, 
Wilson,  and,  latterly.  Col.  Tod,  who  have  endeavoured,  successively, 
to  trace  the  parallelism  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  and  assign  to 
them  more  probable  dates  than  those  extravagantly  put  forth  in  the 
'  Puranas.'  As  the  regular  succession  from  father  to  son  is  given  in 
them,  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  apply  the  ordinary  term  of  himian 
generation,  derived  from  the  authentic  histories  of  other  countries,  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  Chronology.  Thus  Bdma  in  the  solar 
line,  who  is  placed  by  the  Brdhmans  between  the  silver  and  brazen 
ages  (867102  b.c),  was  brought  down  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  b.c.  2029, 
and  reconciled  with  the  Bi,ma  of  Scripture;  Pradyota,  of  the  lunar 
race,  in  whose  reign  the  last  Buddha  appeared,  was  brought  down  to 
B.C.  1029,  the  assumed  epoch  of  Sakya  in  Tibet  and  China;  and 
Nanda  to  699,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Magadha  Edjas  this  adjust- 
ment was  the  more  easy,  because  the  length  of  each  dynasty  is  given 
in  reasonable  terms  from  Jardsandha,  the  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira, 
downwards ;  and  the  error  might  be  only  in  the  wrong  assumption  of 
the  initial  date,  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  which  the  pandits  allotted 
to  the  year  SlOl  b.c.  After  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Chandra 
GKipta  with  Sandracottus,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ('As.  Bes.', 
vd.  iv.  p.  26),  and  followed  up  by  Wilford  (vol.  xv.  p.  262),  a  farther 
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rodvction  of  260  yean  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  Sir  William's 
first  list  became  necessary ;  and  the  diminiriied  rate  of  generations, 
applied  backwards,  brought  Yadhisthira,  and  his  contemporaries  Aijun» 
Krishna,  and  Jardsandha,  within  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  A  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  modified  epochs 
of  Nanda,  Chandra  Qupta,  and  Aaoka  has  been  sinoe  derived  fh>m  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Buddhists  in  Aya,  published  in  Crawfurd*s 
Embassy,  and  again  in  those  of  the  Ceylon  princes,  made  known  by 
the  Honorable  G.  Tumour ;  their  near  concurrence  with  Greek  history, 
in  the  only  available  point  of  comparison,  reflects  back  equal  confi- 
dence upon  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  founder  of  their  religion  (b.c. 
544),  in  spite  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities,  most  (though 
not  all)  of  whidi  place  Buddha  500  years  earlier.  It  was  this  that 
misled  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  the  epoch  of  Fradyota. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Burmese  tables  difficult  to  be 
explained,  such  as  the  placing  of  Ajdtasatru  80  years  prior  to  Sisunaga, 
and  the  oocunence  of  Chandra  Gupta  still  50  years  too  soon :  but  we 
must  refer  those  who  would  investigate  this,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  intricate  subject  of  Hindd  and  Bauddha  chronology,  to  the  learned 
authors  we  have  above  mentioned,  satisfying  ourselves  here  with  ex- 
hibiting a  comparative  table  of  the  gradual  changes  effected  by  the 
progress  of  research  in  a  few  of  the  principal  epochs. 

Vtmm.  FMurtatedttto.    Joom.         WlUoriU  Bentlv.    WQioii.  I      TtA  BnraiflMUat. 

B.O.  B.O.  B.a  B.O.  B.O.  B.O.  B.O. 

Ikahwto    and)    2183102      6000         2700      1628       —         2200  — 

Buddha ; 

^.■": 8«"«n   2029  1360     |»"        -  I     1100  _ 

Yttdhis(hira  ...  8102)  1676      14301 

Siunitra       and|  ^WO  1029  700  119  916  —         600 

Pradyota    ...) 

$i9un6ga   1962  870  600  —  777  600          472 

Nanda    1600  699  _  ^  415  —         404 

Chandragupta ..  1602  600  860  —  316  320          392 

Afoka 1470  640  —  —  260  —          330 

Balin 908  149  _  —  2I  10           — 

Cbandrabija  the  \ 

last    of   Ma-  >  B.a    462  300  a.d.      —  —  *  428  ▲.d.  646  a-d. 

gadh&BlLJ&B  ) 

The  aid  of  astronomy  has  been  sucoessfhlly  called  in  to  fix  such 
epochs  as  afforded  the  requisite  data;  thus  the  situation  of  the  equi- 
noctial colure  in  the  time  of  the  astronomer  Par&sara,  who  flourished 
under  Yudhisthira,  is  fixed  by  Davis  in  1391  b.c.  ;  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  and  Bentley,  in  IISO ;  which  latter  closely  accords  with 
the  epoch  of  the  Cycle  of  Parasur&ma,  used  in  the  Didchan,  and  ap- 
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parently  anknown  to  these  authors,  b.c.  1176.  Bentley,  on  another 
occasion,  alters  this  date  to  575  b.c!  he  also  places  Kama  in  950  B.C.; 
but  there  is  great  uncertainty  and  incongruity  in  many  of  his  determi* 
nations  of  the  dates  of  native  princes  and  of  books,  from  the  prejudices 
he  exhibits,  although  he  is  entitled  to  every  confidence  in  his  ingenious 
mode  of  calculating  the  period  at  which  the  various  improvements  in 
astronomy  were  introduced,  and  the  *  Siddh&ntas '  written  or  revised, 
by  the  time  when  the  positions  of  the  planets,  as  assigned  by  their 
tables,  accorded  best  with  the  more  accurate  results  of  European  as- 
tronomy. From  the  minimum  errors,  and  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes (first  applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  we  have 
the  following  epochs  substantially  ascertained : — 

B.O. 

Inyention  of  the  Nakshatras  or  Hindd  Lunar  mansioxis   1425    B. 

The  Mahkbhiirat  war,  accoiding  to  Wilford 1367 

The  Solar  Zodiac  formed  by  ParftBara  (under  Yadhis^hira) 1180 

Era  of  Pararar&ma  Gommencee  (see  page  158)  7th  August 1176 

A  Lnnar  Cycle  invented,  and  precession  disooyered  (R&ma  ?} 945    B. 

Four  Yngas,  founded  on  Jupiter^s  motions 215  }  B. 

AJt. 

Seven  Manwantaras,  founded  on  Saturn's  revolutions  31  ?  J5. 

The  'Rfem&yana,'  written  by  Vahniki    291  ?  B. 

Yar&ha  Mihira,  flourished,  according  to  Telugu  astronomers  (also  accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  etc.,  from  precession  of  the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables  of  the  'Brahmli  Siddh&nta,'  fixation  of  the  sidereal  Zodiac,  and 

new  system  of  Chronology,  with  extrayagant  antiquity,  compiled)  588    B. 

The  'Mahfrbh&rat,*  written  from  Krishna's  janampatra  600  ?  B. 

The  Jayanese  transktion  of  ditto,  according  to  Baffles,  in  1079 

Yish^u  Pur&^a,  whence  genealogies  of  Andhra  kings,  4955  K.T.,  or 954  W. 

Origin  of  the  Eala  Chakra,  or  Joyian  Cycle  (see  prec.  sect.  p.  159)  965 

Tables  of  the  <  Surya  Siddh6nta,'  by  Yar&ha  Mihira  1068-91    B. 

The  *  Yariha  Sonhita,'  supposed  by  the  same  author,  giyes  its  own  date...  1049 

The<Lil&yati'  of  BhSiskar  Ach&rya  bears  its  own  date    1088^ 

The<Bh68yatis'  of  Satananda,  pupil  of  Yar&ha,  Saka  1021    1109 

The  '  Bh&gayat,'  supposed  by  Colebrooke  to  be  written  by  a  grammarian  in  1200 

The  *  Arya  Siddhfuita,*  compiled  by  Arya  Bhatta 1822 

Gangadhar's  Comment  on  Bh&skar  Ach&rya 1420 

The  Works  of  Eesaya 1440 

The  *Grah&L&ghaya,'  by  Gone8h,his  son 1520 

Mr.  Bentley  woiild  rob  the  seven  last  of  a  few  centuries  upon  very 
insufficient  grounds ;  he  also  ventures  to  place  the  authorship  of  the 
*  B&m&yana '  in  a.d.  291,  and  that  of  the  '  Mah4bh&rata'  in  a.i>.  600, 
on  &r  too  slender  astronomical  data :  but  his  mania  for  modernizing 

1  [This  should  be  1150.  Bh^skafs  own  date  being  1072  SakaBA.D.  1150.  Gole- 
brooke^s  *  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  the  Hind4i.'    Introduction  ii.    H.  H.  W.] 
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renders  his  testimonj  of  the  adyanced  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  in 
astronomy,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  fifteenth  ceniorj  before  Gfarist, 
the  more  valuable ;  and  we  oan  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  credit 
to  the  lines  of  princes  assigned  to  this  space,  and  even  to  further 
antiquity,  although  their  history  has  been  mixed  up  with  incredible 
mythos,  and  a  falsified  chronology.  The  more  moderate  and  rational 
dates  preserved  by  the  Bauddha  priests  would  lead  to  a  supppsitioiL 
that  the  Brdhmans  had  purposely  antiquated  theirs,  to  confound  their 
rivals  in  the  contest  Ibr  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  princes  and 
people.  That  they  should  have  suspended  their  histories  with  Sumitra 
of  the  solar,  and  Chandrabija  of  the  lunar  line,  in  the  fifth  century, 
might  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  the  Budd- 
hists at  that  period,  or  more  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hindii 
monarchies  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  Tartars.  The  '  Puranas,' 
or  at  least  the  prophetical  supplements  describing  their  genealogies, 
must  have  been  compiled  long  afterwards,  and  the  relative  dates  then 
falsified.  But  the  principal  blame  in  the  business  seems  to  fisdl  upon 
the  astronomers,  who  are  accused  of  throwing  back  the  commencement 
of  their  era :  for,  taking  the  data  of  the  Fauranic  tables,  and  allowing, 
with  them,  1015  years  fix)m  Yudhisthira  to  Nanda;  and  fh>m  the 
latter  prince  to  Puloman  836  years  (which  name  is  identified  with 
Poulomien  of  the  Chinese  by  WUford,  and  placed  in  the  year  a.b.  648), 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  'Bhagavat!  gives  1857  b.c.  for  the  epoch 
of  the  'Kali  Ynga,'  instead  of  the  8101  assigned  in  the  astronomical 
works ;  while  in  the  '  Brahm&nda  Pur&na '  it  is  brought  down  to  b.c. 
1775 ;  and  in  the  '  Y4yu  Purina'  to  b.c.  1729.  The  Jains,  it  is  said, 
adopt  the  still  more  modem  epoch  of  1078  b.c.  ;  and  if  Anjana  of 
Crawfurd's  Burmese  chronology,  founder  of  the  sacred  epoch,  be 
Arjuna,  this  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira  is  placed  by  the  Bauddhas 
so  late  as  691  b.c  ! 

The  Jains  are  generally  also  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  for  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  them  it  is  asserted  that  Abu'l  Fazl  is  indebted  for 
the  series  of  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  other  princes,  published  in  the 
'  Ay{n  Akbari '  wil^  every  appearance  of  accurate  detail.  The  '  Baja 
Taringini '  of  Kashmir  also,  the  only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity, 
begins  with  Buddhist  theogony.  The  B4j4vali  collection  of  genealo- 
gies is  quite  modem,  having  been  compiled  by  Siwai  Jaya  Sinh,  of 
Ambfr,  in  1650.  Neither  that  nor  the  native  bards  and  chroniclers, 
whence  the  valuable  data  for  the  more  modem  history  of  Hindustan 
were  furnished  to  Col.  Tod  for  his  '  Annals  of  Bajastii4n,'  are  to  be 
trusted  when  they  trace  the  ancestry  of  their  princes  back,  and  strive 
te  connect  them  with  the  later  heroes  of  the  '  Puranas' ;  nor  even  to 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  we  find  hardly  any 
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of  their  names  oonBnned  either  by  grants^  coins,  or  by  the  historians 
of  neighbouring  countries. 

More  authentic  in  every  respect  are  the  copper-plate  grants,  dug 
up  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  columns 
and  temples,  of  which  many  have  been  deciphered  and  published, 
although  the  subject  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted.^  Owing  to  a 
fortunate  pride  of  ancestry,  most  of  these  records  of  kingly  grants 
recite  a  long  train  of  antecedent  Bajas,  which  serve  to  confirm  or  to 
supply  vacuities  in  the  more  scanty  written  records.  Of  the  value  of 
these  to  history  we  cannot  adduce  a  better  instance  than  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Bhup&la  dynasty  of  the  B^jas  of  Gaur,  as  given  by 
Abu'1-Pazl  in  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Devapala,  Bhermapdla, 
Bdjdpdla,  etc.,  on  the  several  monuments  at  Monghir,  Buddal,  Din&j- 
pur,  Amgachi,  and  S&m4th  near  Benares,  where  also  the  date  and  the 
Bauddha  religion  of  the  prince  are  manifested.  It  was  supposed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  that  the  two  first  inscriptions  referred  to  the  first ' 
century  of  the  Samvat  era ;  but,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  as  well 
as  by  actual  date  at  S4m4th,  they  rise  no  earlier  than  the  tenth.  In- 
deed, the  occurrence  of  inscriptions  bearing  unequivocal  dates,  anterior 
to  that  period,  is  very  rare.  Col.  Tod  adduces  one  of  the  fifth  century 
(Samvat  597)  discovered  near  Kota.  Mr.  Wathen  has  also  recently 
produced  two  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  dug  up  in  Gujar&t, 
which  confirm,  or  rather  correct,  the  early  records  of  the  Samishtra 
dynasty.  The  oldest,  however,  exist  in  Ceylon,  where  they  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Captain  Forbes  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tumour : 
some  of  these,  of  which  translations  are  published  by  the  latter  author 
in  the  '  Ceylon  Almanac '  for  1834,  are  ascribed,  on  evidence  of  facts 
mentioned  in  them,  to  the  year  a.b.  262;  but  they  bear  no  actual 
date.  The  period  most  prolific  of  inscriptions  is  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  anxiety  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  priests  to  possess  graven  records  of  grants  fix)m  the  reigning 
or  from  former  sovereigns,  in  order  probably  to  secure  their  temples 
and  estates  from  spoliation  or  resumption  in  those  turbulent  times. 
One  of  Cd.  Tod's  inscriptions,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the 
*  Boy.  As.  Soo.  Trans.',  vol  i.,  expressly  declares  a  rival  grant  to  be 
futile,  and  derived  from  an  unauthorized  source. 

The  value  of  inscriptions,  as  elucidations  of  history,  cannot  better 
be  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Burmese  inscription  in 
the  F&lf  character  found  at  Gaya  on  the  visit  of  the  envoys  from  Ava 
in  1827,  of  which  a  translation  was  printed  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.',  vol.  iii.  p.  214.    It  records  the  frequent  destructions  and 

1  [These  remarks  were  published  in  1835  a.d.] 
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attempts  to  repair  the  Buddhiat  temple  there,  and  the  aaooeesfol  com- 
pletion of  it  in  the  Sakaiij  year  667,  a.]>.  1306.^  Now  GoL  Tod'e 
Kdjpnt  annals  of  li^wir  make  particular  mention  of  expeditions  to 
recoyer  Gaya  from  the  infidels  in  1200-50,  which  might  not  but  for 
this  record  have  been  capable  of  explanation. 

Where  dates  are  not  given  in  inscriptions,  the  style  of  the  Nigaii 
character  will  frequently  serve  to  determine  their  antiquity.  The 
cave  temples  of  the  west  of  India  exhibit  the  most  ancient  form;  the 
Gujarit  type,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  fourth  century,  has  a  part  con- 
nection with  them,  and  x>art  with  an  inscription  at  Gaya,  and  another 
on  the  Allah&b&d  Ldt;  these  again  are  linked  by  intervening  grada- 
tions to  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  of  which  we  know  from  Tibetan  authon 
the  existing  N&gar{  of  Magadh^  was  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  seventh 
century.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  paleo- 
graphical  series  of  the  Devandgari,  but  can  here  only  allude  to  the 
subject.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  undergoes  the  modifi- 
cation observable  on  the  Gaur,  S^mith,  and  Shek&wati  inscriptions, 
resembling  very  nearly  the  Beng&lf  type,  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the 
parent.  The  modem  Nagarf  is  found  on  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  irruption  of  the  Moghals. prevented  any  further 
change.  There  is  also  a  still  earlier  character  on  the  Bihlf,  Allahdbddy 
and  Tirhut  L&ts,  which  remains  yet  undeciphered ;  strong  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  its  alliance  to  the  Sanscrit  group,  if  it  contain 
not  indeed  the  original  symbols  of  that  language.  (See  '  Jour.  Aa. 
Soc.*,  vols.  iii.  iv.) 

In  all  other  countries,  coins  and  medals  have  been  esteemed  the 
most  legitimate  archives  and  proofs  of  their  ancient  history.  In 
India,  little  recourse  to  such  evidence  has  hitherto  been  avaHaUe. 
llie  few  Hindu  coins  discovered  have  been  neglected  or  deemed 
illegible.  The  subject  is,  however,  now  attracting  more  attention 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  coins  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Punjdb,  bearing  names  hitherto  quite  unknown,  in 
Greek,  and  on  the  reverse  side  in  a  form  of  Fehlvi  character.  The 
series  is  continued  down  to,  and  passes  insensibly  into,  the  purely 
Hindu  coins  of  Kanauj,  and  some  are  in  our  possession,  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  on  the  same  field.  This  very  circumstance  tends  to  bear 
out  Col.  Tod's  supposition  of  the  Kanauj  princes  having  an  Indo- 
Scythic  origin.  Yavan-asva,  their  progenitor,  may  indeed  be  'the 
Greek  Azo,'  of  whose  coins  we  have  so  plentiful  a  supply.'  The 
Sanscrit  characters  on  the  Kanauj  coins  are  of  the  earlier  type,  be- 

^  Col.  Burney  reads  the  date,  which  10  rather  indistinct,  467,  or  a.o.  1106;  bat 
the  abore  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  original  reading, 
s  See  Tol.  i.  p.  190. 
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longing  to  the  A>nrth  or  fifth  century :  they  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  ready  and  put  ns  in  possession  of  several  new  names. 

Other  coins,  in  a  still  more  ancient  character,  and  nearly  resembling 
the  nndeciphered  letters  of  the  L4ts  or  the  cave-scnlptures,^  are  dug 
up  in  the  Bihlf  district :  they  are  found  in  company  with  Buddhist 
relics,  and  will,  hereafter,  doubtless,  lead  to  historical  information. 

A  third  series  of  coins,  with  devices  of  a  Brdhmanf  bull,  and  a 
horseman,  bears  the  Gaur  N&garf  of  the  tenth  century;  on  this 
several  names  have  been  made  out,  Bhfmadeva,  etc. ;  and  on  some  the 
Persian  titles  of  the  first  Musalm&n  conquerors  are  impressed. 

A  fourth  series,  with  a  sitting  female  figure,  is  in  the  modem 
N4gari,  and  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Kanauj  coins.  The  early 
Muhammadan  coins  of  Sabaktagfn,  Mahmdd,  etc.,  frequently  have  a 
partial  admixture  of  N&garf ,  which  will  aid  in  locating  the  rest ;  for 
while  this  provoking  dearth  exists  with  regard  to  Hindu  coins,  we  find 
coins  with  legible  names  and  Hijra  dates  for  the  whole  line  of  their 
Muhammadan  conquerors,  whose  history  is  amply  preserved  without 
their  aid. 

One  confirmation  of  a  historical  fact  from  numismatic  aid  has  been 
.remarked  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Y^sa  Beva  or  Bas  Deo  on  a 
Sassanian  coin.  Ferishta  states,  that  Bas  Beo,  of  Xanauj,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bahrdm  of  Persia,  a.d.  330 : — the  coin  marks 
exactly  such  an  alliance;  but  the  Hindu  chronicles  admit  no  such 
name  until,  much  later,  one  occurs  in  the  Malwa  catalogue  of  Abu'l- 
Fazl. 

In  the  dynasties  of  Nep41  and  Assam,  (at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century),  we  have  been  wholly  guided  by  coins  in  our 
possession ;  and  it  might  be  possible,  by  persevering  search,  to  obtain 
frx)m  the  same  source  the  names  of  many  E&jas  antecedent  to  this 
period,  which  are  now  doubtfiil  or  wholly  unknown. 

From  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  historical  train  of  their  coins  ceases  to 
be  available ;  all  the  native  states  having,  in  imitation  of  the  English, 
struck  their  money  in  the  name  of  a  nominal  sovereign  of  Bihlf,  with 
no  regard  to  dates,  or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  monarch ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  have  had  the  names  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  Alamglr 
II.,  and  Shah  'Alam,  issuing  simultaneously  from  the  native  and  Uie 
Company's  Mint,  while  a  second  Akbar  sways  the  pageant  sceptre  of 
the  seven  climes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  field  still  remains  open,  for  the 
re*investigation  of  the  middle  ages  of  Hindi!  history,  in  judicious 

1  See  *  J<mr.  Ai.  Soo.  Beng.',  Tol.  iii  p.  495. 
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hands ;  for  independently  of  the  new  materials  now  before  ns  in  the 
numerons  coins  lately  disoovered,  and  in  many  new  inscriptions,  we 
have  the  aid  of  the  foreig:n  histories  of  Ceylon,  Ava,  Tibet>  and  China ; 
we  have  access  to  the  native  volumes  before  only  consulted  through 
interested  pandits;  and  we  have  Col.  Tod's  ample  traditions  and  real 
archives  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Indian  continent,  the  seat  of  all 
its  important  history.  To  say  nothing  of  the  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial numismatic  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  principally  to  coins 
that  we  owe  the  history  of  the  Arsacidse  of  Persia,  through  Yaillanf  s  in- 
vestigation. The  Sassanian  dynasty  has  also  been  illustrated  from  simi- 
lar materials  by  Froshn  and  De  Sacy.  Marsden  has  extended  the  same 
principle  to  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  Persia  and  India,  and  to  some 
few  Hindu  states,  in  his  'Numismata  Orientalia;'  and  its  application 
may  be  still  further  urged  in  the  latter  line  with  the  greater  sucoess, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  dearth  of  other  materials  for  history,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  provinces.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  will  be  to  expunge  and  lose  sight  of  the  learned  but  entangled 
accounts  of  Colonel  Wilford  and  others,  which,  while  they  have  con- 
fused, have  frightened  critics  at  the  perplexity  of  the  subject  The 
three  Yikramadityas,  and  three  K&ja  Bhojas,  invented  to  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies in  dates,  will  perhaps  be  found  as  little  needed  as  the  multi- 
plication of  Buddhas,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  now  seen  by  the 
identity  of  their  biography  to  be  the  same  personage. 

Of  the  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  by  that  of  coins, 
we  have  remarkable  instances  in  the  Chandragupta  and  Samudragupta 
of  Kanauj,  names  first  discovered  on  the  Allah&bad  pillar,  and  now 
fhlly  made  out,  along  with  several  others  of  the  same  dynasty,  on  the 
gold  coins  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  tovm.  In  no  other  record 
have  we  any  mention  of  these  sovereigns,*  who  must  have  been  several 
centuries  anterior  to  Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  last  reigning 
dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  native  dates  of  events,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  most 
vague  and  uncertain:  still  there  are  instances  in  which  they  have 
undergone  further  perplexity  from  their  European  commentators. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  chronology  of  the  Paminic  genealo- 
gies has  been  investigated,  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  on 
the  *  Vishnu  Purana,'  the  authority  whence  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  list  was  fur- 
nished by  his  pandit  {'  Jour.. As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  i.  p.  437).  By  some 
mistake  he  gave  345  years  to  the  Kanwa  dynasty  of  four  Bajas,  and  in 
this  he  was  blindly  followed  by  Wilford  and  Bentiey,  both  professing 
to  consult  the  original.     Now  all  the  manuscripts  examined  by  Mr. 


>  [Seevol.  i.p.  286.] 
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Wilson  give  onlj  45  years.  Indeed,  when  the  epoch  of  Chandragupta 
is  adjusted,  the  periods  given  in  this  '  Purdna'  from  Parfkshit  (b.c.  1400) 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  list  in  a.d.  436,  are  quite  rational. 

A  more  glaring  instance  of  error,  sanctioned,  nay  almost  perpetu- 
ated, by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  spread,  has  originated  in 
blindly  following  the  authority  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Sanskrit  re- 
searches ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  never  been  detected,  that  we  are 
aware  o^  up  to  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  the  mode  of  converting 
the  Samvat  of  Yikramdditya  into  the  Christian  era,  by  subtracting  56 
instead  of  57,  thereby  inducing  a  constant  error  of  one  year  in  all  datee 
of  chronicles,  deeds,  and  inscriptions  so  read.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  mistake  from  curiosity,  and  it  shows 
how  subject  we  are  to  rest  upon  the  assertions  of  others  without  duly 
scrutinizing  the  data  on  which  they  may  be  grounded. 

Yikram&ditya  died  in  the  Kali  Yuga  year  3044,  according  to  Wil- 
ford,  whose  essays  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  'Asiatic 
Besearches'  contain  the  fullest  information  on  the  history  of  the  three 
supposed  princes  of  this  name,  and  of  their  common  rival  Silivdhana. 
The  first  Samvat,  therefore,  concurs  with  the  year  3045  k.t.  ;  and  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  former,  3044  must  be  imiformly  deducted. 
This  calculation  agrees  with  Warren's  *  K&la  Sankalita,'  (see  p.  157, 
and  Table),  also  with  Abu'l-FazFs  statement,  that  'in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Akbar's  reign  (a.h.  1003,  commencing  5th  Bee.  1594,  and 
ending  25th  Nov.  1595,  a.d.)  there  had  elapsed  4696  years  of  the  era 
of  Yudhisthira  (Kali  Yuga),'  making  its  commencement,  3101,  b.c. 

Also  1652  years  of  the  era  of  Yikramdditya  (1652-1595  =  57,  b.c.) 
and  1517  years  of  the  era  of  S41iv4hana  (1595-1517  =  78,  a.d.). 

The  Bengali  Almanacs,  published  at  Nadiyd,  give  precisely  the 
same  agreement.'  The  Almanac  of  the  Sadar  Dewanf,  and  the  state- 
ments at  the  head  of  all  the  regulations  of  Government,  coincide  there- 
with: thus,  the  Samvat  year  1877  began  on  the  15th  March,  1820  = 
57  years  difference.  If  farther  evidence  is  required  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  era  in  possession  of  English  authors,  we  have  in  Buchanan's 
'Mysore,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  112: — '3786  years  of  the  Kali  Yuga  had  now 
elapsed,  of  which  the  particulars  are,  3044  years  of  Yudhisthira, 

«  135  years  of  Yikrama, 

607  years  of  S&livdhana, 

3786  K.T.,  or  a.d.  685.' 

I  One  Bengali  Almanac,  howeyer,  printed  in  Calcutta,  which  was  brought  to  us 
for  comparison,  had  both  the  Samvat  and  S&ka  era  one  year  in  defect ;  the  Beng&ll 
San  being  the  only  era  now  nsed  in  Beng&l,  little  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  rest. 
The  Kali  Tnga,  tne  foundation  of  all,  was,  howeyer,  correct. 
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Here  the  interval  between  8044,  whence  the  Samyat  commenoed,  to 
the  S4ka,  is  135,  or  57+58  years;  (or  135—685—607  =  57). 

Again,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  astronomical  labours  of 
Biji  Jai  Sinh,  dates  them  in  '  1750  Samvat,  or  1693  a.d.,'  making  the 
interral  57  jears. 

Sir  William  Jones,  residing  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Samvat  is  not 
used,  in  his  speculations  on  Hindu  chronology,  only  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Yuga.  Davis,  in  his  account  of  the  native  method  of  edipee 
calculations,  used  the  Saka  only;  but  he  frequeqtly  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Yuga,  the  first  year  of  which  he  correctly  placed  in  3101  b.c. 

Whence  then  can  the  now  common,  nay,  almost  universal,  applica- 
tion of  the  subtrahend  56  have  proceeded?  Simply  fi:om  Wilford's 
having  placed  the  Kali  Yuga  epoch  in  3100,  instead  of  3101  b.c.,  in 
his  essay  expressly  written  to  settle  the  eras  of  Yikramiditya  and 
S41iv4hana,  to  which  too  much  confidence  has  been  given  by  subse- 
quent writers.  Having  everywhere  assumed  this  erroneous  datum,  it 
followed  that  the  Samvat  epoch,  which  he  rightly  placed  3044  after 
Yudhisthira,  would  concur  with  3100 — 3044=56  b.c*  But  whence 
did  he  get  his  erroneous  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga  ?  This  also  we  may 
conjecture,  having  already  seen  him  convicted,  on  another  count,  of 
blindly  adopting  Sir  W.  Jones'  data.  Sir  William,  in  his  *  Essay  on 
Hindu  Chronology'  ('As.  Res.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  126),  says,  '4888  years  of 
the  Kali  Yuga  are  passed  up  to  the  present  time ;'  and  his  table  of 
comparative  epochs  is  calculated  from  1788,  a.d.,  leaving  an  obvious 
difference  of  4888 — 1788=8100,  b.c,  which  Wilford  seems  to  have 
adopted.  Had  he,  however,  looked  to  the  heading  of  the  article,  he 
would  have  found  the  date  'January,  1788,'  consequently  the  Kali 
Yuga  year  commencing  in  April,  1787,  had  not  yet  expired :  the  true 
difference  therefore  was  4888 — 1787  =  3101,  or  more  exactly  3100f 
years;  or,  for  the  Samvat,  56f,  in  the  nearest  round  terms  57.' 
(See  p.  157.) 

Wilford  is  not  the  only  author  who  was  thus  led  to  adopt  the 
wrong  equation.  Colebrooke  and  Wilson  always  use  56.  Jervis's 
Chronological  Tables  have  the  same  intercal ;  and  Colonel  Tod  employs 
it  throughout  his  voluminous  chronicles  of  the  E&jputs,  thereby  throw- 
ing all  his  events  forward  one  year,  excepting  such  as  fall  in  the 

# 

1  In  a  previouB  part  of  the  rery  same  yolume,  p.  47,  Wilford  had  uaed  57.  In 
■ome  places  he  makes  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Tuga  3001  instead  of  8101. 

s  There  is  another  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  difference  67  in  general  terms 
rather  than  the  now  correcter  number,  561,  namely,  that  before  the  year  1752  it  was 
enstomary,  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  commence  the  year  in  the  month 
of  March,  or  on  the  Easter  moon ;  so  that  for  all  dates  anterior  to  that  period  the 
European  year  may  be  accounted  to  haye  agreed  with  the  Hind6  luni-solar  reckoning 
precisely. 
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months  Pausha,  Mighsi,  Thilgun,  and  half  of  Chaitnty  subsequent  to 
▲.D.  1752.  He  himself  notices  here  and  there  a  discrepancy  of  one 
year  with  the  Mussalmdn  historians,  which  is  generally  attributable  to 
this  cause  alone. 

Captain  Fell  always  uses  the  correct  formula,  having  had  access  to 
native  almanacs  or  to  pandits.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  'Account  of 
Orissa,'  has  the  right  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga ;  but  he  applies  a  wrong 
equation  (+77)  to  the  Saka  era  of  his  Orissa  rdjas.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  that  province ;  for  we  find 
the  Saka  vary  a  year  or  two  also  in  Burmah  and  Java,  if  these  varia- 
tions are  not  indeed  attributable  to  our  English  references ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  they  are  by  no  means  infallible ! 

The  term  Samvat  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  era  of  Yikra- 
m&ditya.  Colebrooke  first  corrected  this  erroneous  supposition  in  regard 
to  the  Samvat  of  Uie  Qaur  inscriptions,  which  probably  commenced 
with  the  Bhupdla  dynasty,  about  1000  a.d.  Colonel  Tod  has  also 
established  the  fact  of  a  Balabhi  Samvat  in  GujanU,  dating  in  318  a.b., 
and  a  Siva  Singha  Samvat,  in  the  same  country,  coinciding  with  1113 
A.D.  This  circumstance  must  be  particularly  attended  to  in  examining 
ancient  documents. 

Kirkpatrick  mentions  that  Eaghava  Deva  introduced  the  Samvat 
era  into  Nepdl;  adding,  that  the  Kewdr  era  is,  however,  generally 
used  there,  its  origin  being  imknown.  Now  in  the  list  of  Nepdl  rajds, 
from  Hara  Sinha  Beva,  a.d.  1323,  back  to  Eaghava  Deva,  there  are  but 
three  reigns  of  extravagant  lengths,  viz.,  of  88,  85,  and  80  years :  if 
these  be  cut  down  to  the  usual  average,  the  date  of  Raghava  will  fall 
about  880,  which  is  the  epoch  of  the  Newar  era,  so  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  term  Samvat  in  this  case  merely  applied  to  the  latter  era, 
and  not  to  that  of  Yikramdditya.- 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  in  eastern  authors  to  estimate  dates 
backwards  from  the  epoch  of  the  writer  or  compiler.  Thus,  in  the 
Bnddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  translated  in  M.  Csoma's  'Tibetan 
Grammar,'  we  find,  'ttom  the  incarnation  of  Shdkya  2647  years,' 
meaning  anterior  to  a.d.  1686.  in  these  cases,  and  particularly  where 
time  is  estimated  in  cycles,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  fixing  the 
initial  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  source  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confusion  of  Hindu  chronolc^ ;  as,  for  instance,  from 
throwing  back  the  origin  of  the  Kdla-chakra  system,  or  Jovian  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  which  is  traced  (see  page  161)  to  the  year  a.d.  965,  as 
far  as  regards  its  introduction  into  India.  Individual  inaccuracies  are 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  where  events  are  chiefly  chronicled  from 
after-recollection.  Thus  the  bard  Chand  is  100  years  out  in  one  place, 
according  to  Tod.     Amir  Kh^.n's  'Biography'  is  one  year  out  for  a 

17 
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long  period,  and  endless  instances  of  the  same  inaccuracy  might  be 
adduced.  The  Muhammadans  are  generally  very  particular  in  their 
dates,  and  so  are  the  Hindus  where  they  inscribe  a  deed  on  brass; — ^in 
this  case  they  fi:^uently  allude  to  some  eclipse  or  fuU  moon,  the  act  of 
donation  being  more  pious  for  its  occurrence  on  a  religious  festivaL 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  authorities  for  the  different 
catalogues  to  which  we  may  now  proceed,  since  they  will  be  men- 
tioned under  each  dynasty:  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that 
A.  A.  against  a  name  or  date  denotes  Ayfn-i-Akbari ;  F.,  Ferishta's 
history;  J.,  Jones;  JF3.,  Wilford;  B,,  Bentley;  T.,  Tod;  K,  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  W,,  Wilson. 

All  dates  have,  for  imiformity  sake,  been  expressed  in  Christian 
years,  which  can  readily  be  concerted  into  the  various  native  reckcm- 
ings  by  the  rules  given  in  page  172. 

As  a  convenient  preface  to  the  mythological  catalogues  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasties,  a  tabular  sketch  of  the  Hindu  Theogony,  with 
a  few  additional  memoranda  regarding  their  sacred  works,  etc.,  have 
been  inserted.  For  more  ample  details  on  this  subject,  Moore's 
'  Hindu  Pantheon,'  and  Coleman's  '  Mythology,'  or  the  standard  work 
of  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  may  be  consulted ;  while,  for  the  Puranic 
genealogies  at  length,  the  elaborate  tables  published  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  although  inconveniently  expanded  in  dimen- 
sions, will  be  found  the  most  complete  and  authentic  reference.  The 
tables  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilford,  and  Bentley,  in  the  'Asiatic 
,  Eesearches,'  have  the  addition  of  dates ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  these 
are  hardly  admissible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fabulous  history. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  of  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  as  their  history  is  so  readily  accessible,  to  insert 
merely  their  names  and  titles  at  length,  to  faciHtate  the  identification 
of  coins,  etc,,  where  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  title  is  visible.  To 
connect  the  line  of  these  intruders  inta  Hindustdn,  it  was  also  unavoid- 
able to  carry  back  the  list  to  the  Persian,  the  Arsacidan,  Syrian,  and 
Bactrian  monarchies;  for,  although  properly  speaking  beyond  the 
limits  of  India,  their  history  is,  firom  the  time  of  Alexander,  con- 
tinually mixed  up  with  that  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  country  so  con- 
stantly the  prey  to  their  invasions  and  plunder. 
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Table  XY.— JTiMia  Tkeegtm^. 


1.   THB  ZMTINTTB  ALXIOSTT  G&BJLTOH,  OF 

The  Hindd  Trixiitjr»  or  Trimurti  ...    Bramhft. 

ISaraswatiy 
Sakti,  or 
M&ytu 

Their  attribateB Creator. 

Their  attendant  Tahan,  or  vehicle    Hanaa,  a  gooee. 

Their  symbols Time. 

Their  stations Men. 

Their  common  titles,  A  U  M Param^swara. 

Figure  under  which  they  are  wor-  |  jj^^tuUy         j 
Analogues  in  Western  Mythology. . .    Satom. 


THB  YEDA8,   B&AHK. 


Vishnu. 

Padm&.  or 
Sii. 

Preserver. 
G&mda,  bird. 
Water. 
The  Son. 
Nar&yana. 
Sfiligr&m 

and  9 
Avat&ras. 
Jnpiter. 


Sira. 

Pfrrrati, 

Bhaw&nf,  or 

Durgli 

Destroyer. 

NandiybolL 

Fire. 

Japiter. 

Mdiftdem 

TheLinjjfam, 

under  his  mil« 

lion  epithets. 

Jupiter. 


OTHBB  MBMBEB8  OF  THB  HIltDtj  PA^THB02f ,  AlID  THBIB  8UPP06HD  AllALOOUBS  IH 
WB8TEBN  HTTHOLOQT,  AOOOBOINO  TO  SIB  WILLIAM  JONBS. 


Sareswati.. 

Ganesa 

Indra  

Varuna    .. 
Prithivi  .. 
y  iswakanna . . 
K&rtikeya,  or 

Skanda    ... 

Kfcma 

Surya,  or 

Arka    

Hanum&n,son 

of  Payana.. 

B&ma  

Tama  

Heracula 

Aswiculapa ... 


(Minerva,  patroness  of  learn- 
ing, etc. 
Janns,  god  of  wisdom. 
Jupiter,  god  of  firmament. 
Neptune,  god  of  water. 
Gybele,  gc^dess  of  earth. 
V  ulcan,  architect  of  gods. 

I  Mars,  god  of  war. 

Cupid,  god  of  love. 
Sol,  the  sun. 
Mithra,  the  same. 

I  Pan,  the  monkey  god. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 
Pluto  or  Minos. 
Hercules. 
^SSiculapiuB  ?  (genii). 


Vaitarini 

The  river  Styx. 

Durgfe 

Juno. 

Ntoda 

Mercury,  music 

Krish^   

ApoUo. 

Bhaw&nT 

Venus. 

£&lf  or  Durgfi 

PhMerptne. 

Agni 

Sw6hli 

Vulcan,  fire. 
VesU  (his  wife). 

Aswim-ku- 
m&ra 

;  Castor  and  PoUux. 

Aruna  

Aurora. 

Atavideva 

Diana. 

Kuvera 

Plutns,  god  of  riches. 

Gang&  

The  river  Ganges. 

V&yu    

.Bolus. 

Sri    

Ceres. 

Anna  Puma... 

Anna  Perenna. 

3.  THE  TBN   BBAHMAdIGAS,   CHILDBBN   OF    BRAHMX,    OB   PBAjXpATU,   L0BD6    OF 
OBEATED  BBINOft. 


1  Marfchf Morality. 

2  Atri  Deceit 

3  Anfirasa  Charity. 

4  Pulastya  Patience. 

5  Pulaha Pride. 


6  Kritu Piety. 

7  Daksha Ingenuity. 

8  Vasiflhtha Emulation. 

9  Bhrfgu Humility. 

10  K&n^ Beason. 


4.   THB  BBVBN  XBNXTS  OF  THB  PBB8BNT  CREATION. 


1  Swayambhuva,  Adam  ?  4006,  b.  c. 

2  Sw&rochesha. 

3  tJttama. 

4  T&masa,  Chaos,  Thaumaz  of  Egypt.  ? 


5  Baivata. 

6  Chackshusha. 

7  Vaivaswata  or  Satyavrata,  Noah^ 

2950,  B.  c. 
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6.  THB  BBTKlf  RfSHIS,  SPBUMO  DIKBOT  VSOM  BRAHXi. 


Kasyapa,  Muni. 
Atn,  Muni. 
Yasuhtha. 
YiBvamitra. 


Gaufcsma. 

Jamadagni. 

Bhaiadwfija. 


6.  THB  TBN  ATATiBAS,  OB  IMGABNATIOK8  OF  YIBHHTT. 


1  MatBja The  fish. 

2  Kunna  The  tortoise. 

3  y&r&ha The  boar. 

4  Narasinha...  The  Uon. 

5  y&mana The  dwarf. 

6  Parasttr6iiia .  Son  of  Jamadagni. 


7  R&ma Of  the  solar  race. 

8  Krishna...    Of  the  lunar  race. 

9  Bnddha ...    Of  the  Buddhists. 

10  Dhanna-bhushana  or  Kalki-aTai&r, 
to  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Kalf 
Yuga. 


7.  THB  BLBTBN  BT7DBA8,  OB  F0BM8 
OF  SIYA. 

1  Aiaikap6da 5*^  ' 

2  AjiiTradhna gg  

8  YiruplLksha §  g^  

4  Surefwara  §^  Mohana. 

6  Jayanta  'zS  Bama. 

6  Bahurtipa    a«  

7  Tryambaka .^  Bhawa. 

8  Aparfijita g  B  A)^ 

9  Sayrita Sg  KawatL 

10  Hara    «  ?  XJgra. 

11  Isha g'&  Bhfma. 


BVSBAB  AOOOBDINO  TO  THB 
KABIYA1V8A. 


Mrigaryidha. 

Sarwa. 

Niiriti. 

Aiekap&d. 

i^hirvradhna. 

6  Pinfrkin. 

7  Apar&jita. 

8  Hayana. 

9  Iswara. 

10  Kap611n. 

11  Sth&nu. 

12  Bhaya.        (J.P.) 


8.   THB  BIOHT  TAB\n  ;  A  BIND  OF  DBHI-OOD. 


1  DhaTB. 

2  DruTa. 

8  Soma,  the  moon. 

4  Yish^u. 


Anila,  or  wind. 
Anala,  or  fire. 
Prabhtbdia. 
Ptabhaya. 


9.   THB  TEN  TI8HWA8,  A  OLAflS  OF  DBITT  WOBSHIFPBD  IB  FUBBBAL  OBfiBQUISS. 


1  Yasu. 

2  Satya. 
8  Kratn. 
4  Daksha. 
6  KUa 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


K6ma, 

Dhriti. 

Kuro. 

Poninya. 

Madraya. 


10.  THE  BIGHT  DIXFXiAB,  OTTASDIAira,  AND  THB  BIGHT  DIXPATIB,  LOBOS,  OF  THB 
CABOINAL  POINTB. 


1  Indra East. 

2  Agni  (or  Yahni)  South-east. 

3  Yama South. 

4  Nairrita South-west. 

6  Yanina West. 

6  Marut(Vayu,Payan)..  North-west. 

7  Kuyera North. 

8  Islma  (Prithiyi)    North-east. 


1  Surya. The  Sun. 

2  Sukra Yenus. 

8  Mangala    Mars. 

4  R&hu Asc.  node. 

6  Sani  Saturn. 

6  Chandra    The  Moon. 

7  Buddha Mercurjr. 

8  Yrihaspati Jupiter. 


BAUBDHA   THSOOOmr. 
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11.  THB  TWBLVB  ADITTAS  ;   MONTKLT 
NAMBS  0&  TnniT«1llf«  OF  THB  SUIT. 

1  VanuiA. 

2  Sonra. 
8  Vodanga. 
4  Bh&im. 
6  Indnu 
6  BaTL  12    Vbliyii. 


7 

Gabhasti. 

8 

Yama. 

9 

Swamareta. 

10 

DiTakara. 

11 

Mitia. 

Xdittas,  aooobotmq  to  tub 
habxyahba. 


1  Dh&tri. 

2  AiramaB. 
8  Mitra. 

4  Yanma. 

6  Ania. 

6  Bhaga. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Indra. 

Yisaswiui. 

Pachan. 

Twashtri. 

SaTitri. 


12    Yishvu. 


12. 


ABwinL 

BhanmL 

Kritika. 

Bohini 

Mriganra. 

Ax&u 

PuoaiTisu. 


8  Pnahya. 

9  Aflletha. 


WAXSHATftAB,  DAVOHTBBB  OF  SAKBKAy  OB  LVHAB 
XAITBIONB. 


10  Magh&. 

11  Pnrra  FhUgnni. 

12  Uttara  FhlJOnmi. 
18  Harta. 

14  Chitra. 

16  SwatL 

16  Yiflikba. 

17  Aniuadha. 

18  Jayeshtlia. 


19  Htfl&. 

20  Pnira  Asfcrha. 

21  Uttara  Asfcrha. 

22  SraTana. 

28  Dhaneshtha. 

24  Satabhiflha. 

25  Pnrra  Bhadrapada. 

26  Uttam  Bhadrapada. 

27  BeTBti. 


IS.  THX  WAKM  OF  BITDDHA. 

Bnddha,  S&kya-oumi  or  Siaha,  Gaatama,  Tathftgata,  Hahfr-irainava ;  Saudho- 
dani,  from  his  ikther  Sudhodhana ;  Arkabaodhu,  or  kinnnaii  of  the  Sun ',  M&y&- 
deTi-rata,  or  child  of  M&7&. 


But,  of  the  Mmwalmtna. 
Buddas  and  Sannanes,  of  the  Greeks. 
HereiixiiiB  Mays  fiUns,  of  Horace. 
Bud  or  Wad.  of  the  Pagan  Arabs. 
Woden,  of  the  Scandinayians. 
Toth,  of  the  Egyptians. 
Fo,  Foe,  or  Fo-bi,  and  Sa-ka,  of  the 
Chinese. 


Pout,  of  SiaoL 
Sommonokodam,  of  ditto. 
Oodama,  of  Atb, 
Kshaka,  of  Japan, 
Chakabont,  of  Tonqnin  China. 


Bauddha  Sywtmn  of  Theog<my, 
Adi-Buddha,  the  Supreme  Being,  created  by  dhyan  Atc  diyine  Bnddhas,  who  are 
qniesoent,  tIz.  :— 

1    VdrochanaAkshobhya.     \     Eachofwhom/ 

8    SambhaTB.  !  K±?iui  ^^ - 

4  Amitabha.  I  ^'^^^  .™  ^^  - 

5  Amogha  Siddha. 


j  or  Bodhisatwa, 


Samanta  Bhadra. 
Yajra  Pani. 
BatnaPani. 
PadmaPani. 
Yiswa  Pani. 


The  Buddhist  Triad,  or  mystio  syllable  A  U  H,  is  interpreted : — 
A,  the  Yija  mantra  of  the  male  Bnddha,  the  generatiTe  power. 
U,  ditto  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Prajnf,  the  type  of  productiTe  power. 
H,  ditto  of  Sanga,  the  nnion  of  the  essences  of  both. 


1  Yipasya. 

2  Sikhi. 

3  YiswaBhu. 

4  Karknt  Chand. 


or  oartMom  JBttddhtu. 

6    Kanaka  Moni. 
6    Kasjrapaj  and 


Sftkya  Smha. 

Arya  Haitri,  the  future  Buddha* 
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14.   TKB  TWmTT-FOUB  /XHIS  OB  TIRTHA1IXAIUL8,  OF  TUB  JAIXS. 


1  Adis&tb  or  Bidutbbiui&Ui 

2  Ajitan&th 

8    Sambhun&th  

4     Ahhiimndtnfiiifith  

6  Somatiiifcth 

0    Bidmapnbbun&tii 

7  Sapanwan&ib 

8  Cbandraprabba    

ft  B«Tidba]i4tb  or  PuahpftdanU    ... 

10  Sitelui&tb  

11  8rf  AnBanfcth 

12  Vasap&dTa 

13  Vimalaiiiitb 

14  Anantan&th 

16    Dbarman&tb  

16  Santan&tb   

17  EmLtbiin&tb   

18  Aran&tb  

19  MaUin&th    

20  ManisnTTata  

21  Nemin&tb   

22  Naminith    

23  Parswan&tb 

24  Yaidbam&na  or  Mob&Yfra  SwCimi 


Ayodbya. 

Gnjar&t. 

ft 

Mt.  Slkhar  (bod. 
Parim&Ui.} 

S&wanta. 

Ayodhya. 

» 

Eaunmbbi. 

It 

Benares. 

}y 

Cbandripur. 

If 

KakendrapnrL 

ft 

ff 

Siodh. 

M 

Cbampaporf. 

Kuioplapiul. 

Ayodbya. 

dbampapnrf. 

MtS&bar. 

ff 

Batanpuri. 

ff 

Hastmfipur. 

ff 

HitSila. 

If 
ff 

R&jgriba. 
Mitbila. 

If 

Bwirika. 

Mt.  Girin&ia. 

Benares. 

Mt  Sikbar. 

Cbitrakot. 

Pawapnii. 

15.  THE  8AFTA    PWfPAS    OB    DITIBI0K8  OF    THE    ANCIBKT  VOBLD,  BUIXD    BT  TKK 
BOMS  OF  FBITiLBBATAy  KINO  OF  AUTABVBDA. 


OUoft  DtTtrion. 

Jambudwipa India. 

Angadwfpa  Nepal? 

Yamadwfpa Assam,  Ava  i 

Tanaladwlpa  Malaya. 

Sankbadw£pa  Africa. 

Kifisbadwipia Assyria. 

Yar&badwlpa  Europe. 


Rewer  INtMod. 
Jambndwipa ...    India. 
FlaksbadwSpa .     Asia  Minor,  W, 
Salmalidwfpa..     Ceylon?  W. 
Kiisbadwipa  ...    Assyria,  Persia,  etc. 
Knrancbaawlpa    Near  tbe  Baltic  ?  W. 
S&kadwipa Part  of  Eusbadmpa, 

Britain  ?  W. 
Puskaradwipa  .    Part  of  EusbadwSpa, 

Ireland?  W. 


10.  THE    lOVB   TBBAB. 


1  Tbe  Riff  Toda. 

2  Tbe  Tajnr  yeda. 


8    Tbe  Sftma  reda. 
4    Tbe  Atbarra  yeda. 


17.   THE  FOUB  UFATEDAS. 


1  Tbe  Ayusb Medicine. 

2  Tbe  Gfcndbarra  ...    Mnsie. 


3  TbeDbannab Warfare. 

4  Tbe  Stb&patya  ...    Mecbaaica. 


18.  THB  8ZX  AN0A8,  OB  BOSIB8  OF  LBABVIKO. 


1  Siksba  Pronunciation.    1    4    Ebandas. 

2  Ealpa   Religious  acts.         6    Jyotisb... 

3  Vy&karana  Grammar.  I    6    ifimkti... 


Pro«)dy. 
Astronomy. 
Interpretation  of  Yedas. 
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19.   THB  FOUR  VTJiJXQAB. 


1  Piiffina  History,  comprising  the  eighteen  Pur&nas. 

2  Ky&ya ^i^^j  '^^  ^^®  principles  of  ^  knowledge. 

Z    N  im  &ns&  Befigious  principles  and  daties. 

4    Dharma  sh&stra Law,  human  and  divine. 


20.   THB  BIOHTBEN  PUaiNAS. 


1  Brahm&-pur&9a. 

2  Padma,  or  lotos. 

8  Brahm&n^a,  egg  of  Brahmk. 

4  Agneya,  or  Agni,  fire. 

6  Yaish^ava,  or  vishnn-pur&na. 

6  G&ru^,  Vish^n's  bird. 

7  Brahma-Taiyartta,or  transformations 

of  Krishna  (as  the  supreme). 

8  §aiYa,  or  of  §iva.  [V&yu  replaces  it.] 

9  Linga-pur&^a. 


10  N&rada. 

11  Skanda. 

12  M&rko]^^. 

13  Bhayishya,  prophetic. 

14  Matsya,  or  the  fish. 
16  Varfiia,  or  boar. 

16  Kdrma,  tortoise. 

17  y&mana,  or  dwarf. 

18  $ri  BhUgaTata,  or  life  of  Krishna. 


21.   TH£  BIX   PBIMCIPAL  8BCT8  OF  THE  UIND(^8. 

1  l^aira 'Worshippers  of  ^iva,  in  his  thousand  fotms. 

2  YaisnaTa  ...  „  Vishnu. 

8  Sauriya „             Surya,  or  the  Sun. 

4  G&napab^...  „             Oanesha. 

6  Sacta „             Bhaw&ni,  or  P&rvati. 

6  Bhagayati...  „             Who  recognize  all  fiye  divinities  equally. 


paueXitic  genealogies. 

Table  XYI. — Dese&ndants  of  Swdyambhtwa,  the  firzi  Manu,  Xing  of 
Brahmavarta,  and  progenitor  of  mankind  {Adam  f  J.),  according  to 
the  'Bhdga/cat  Pwrdna,'  H. 

[Professor  Wilson  (Preface  to  'Vishnu  Purdna')  reviews  in  detail 
the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  '  Bh^avata  Purina ; '  his  conclusions 
on  these  subjects  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation : — 

*  The  statement  of  the  text  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that^  according  to  the 
receired  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  priority  of  the  eighteen  Pur&nas  to  the 
Bhfcrata,  it  is  impossihle  that  the  *  Sri  Bh&gavata,'  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Bh&rata, 

should  be  of  the  number There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  ground  than 

tradition  for  ascribing  it  to  Yopadeya,  the  grammarian ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
call  the  tradition  in  question.  Yopadeya  flourished  at  the  court  of  Hem&dri,  R&jfii 
of  Deyagiri,  Deogur,  or  Dowlutabad,  and  must  consequently  haye  liyed  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  that  principality  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  14th  century.  The  date 
of  the  12th  century,  commonly  assigned  to  him,  is  probably  correct,  and  is  that  of 
the  <Bh6gayata  PuHt^V  P-  31.'] 
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BKASUJL 
SWAYAMBHUVA. 


UirXif  APADA,  King  of  Bharat- 

khanda. 
(iVom  whom  itaetmded  th4  Kingt 
of  BrahmawMTta,) 

DhruTa. 

Vatsaia. 

Pofpania. 

Vpuhta. 

StiTstajaa. 

CbaxiuLa. 

Ulmuka. 

Angga. 

Vena»adhamuiraja« 

Prithu. 

Vgitaswa,  or  Antaidhjana, 

HaTudhana. 

VarhiBhata,  or  PrachinahTarhi. 

Pracheta,  and  9  brothers. 

Dakaha  Prajapati, 
Anwnff  whou  num$rou$  progmy  wtro 

10  daughters,  married  to  Dharma. 

13  daughters,  married  to  KaBjapa  Moni, 
the  son  of  Marfchi  (see  SoUr  race), 
progenitors  of  men,  animals,  vege- 
tables, etc. 

Panfii,  mother  of  evil  genii,  comets,  etc. 

I)itS,  mother  of  the  Daityas,  or  Asuras. 

Aditl,  mother  of  the  gods  and  Suras. 

27  daughters,  the  Nakshatras,  married 
to  the  Moon. 

1  daughter,  mother  of  the  11  Hudras, 
and  others  of  less  importance. 


pRiTAV&ATA,  King  of  Autanroda.* 
Aon! DH&A,  King  of  Jambudwfpa. 
ijh^im  whom  dneended  the  Kwf9  of 

BhtartUkhanda.) 
Nfa>hl 

Bishabha-deTft.* 
Bharata. 

Yridhas^na  (Sumati,  <¥.  P/). 
Deratajit  (Indnywnna). 
Devadyumna. 
Puimeshthi  (Parameshtin}. 
Pritiha  (Pratihiura). 
Pritiharta  (Pratihazttfr). 
Bhuma  (Bhava). 
Udgftha. 
Prastftra. 
Bibhu  (Prithu). 
Prathosena. 
Nakta. 
Gaya. 
Chitraratha  (Nara.>    Succession  Tariea 

considerably  in  *  V.  P.'  p.  166.) 
Sumrata. 

Marfchi  (see  Solar  race). 
Binduma. 
Madhu. 
Yiravrata. 
Manthu. 
BhauTana. 
Twaahtha. 
Tiraja,  and  100  sons,  whoae  names  are 

unknown. 


Table  XYII. — The  Surya-vansa,  or  Solar  Dynasty,  eoUaied  from  ike 
lists  of  Jones,  Wilson,  Tod,  and  MamtUon, 

Marichi. 

Kasyapa  Muni,  married  Aditf,  Daksha's  daughter  (see  Table  ZYI.). 

Yivaswana,  or  Surya,  the  Sun. 

Sradhadeva,  or  Yaivaswata  (the  Sun),  King  of  Ayodhya. 

Iksh^saku,  in  the  Treta  Yuga.— b.o.  3500,  J.— 2200,  T. 


1  Priyavrata  was  also  father  of  Idhmajabha,  King  of  Plaksha  Dwipa ;  Yambahu, 
of  Salmala  Dwipa ^  Hiranyarita,  of  Kusa  Dwipa;  Ghritanrishtha,  of  Krauneha 
Dwina ;  Medhatithi,  of  S&ka  Dwipa ;  and  Bitihotra,  of  Puskara  Dwipa ;  of  whom 
the  dcficendants  are  not  traced  farther  than  the  first  generation. 

*  Kishabha-deya  was  also  father  of  the  kings  of  yarious  other  nations,  tiz.  :— 
Kusa-warta,  of  Kusa-warta-des ;  Ila-warta,  Brt^mfii-warta,  Malaya,  Ketu,  Bhadra- 
s^na,  Indrasprik,  Bidharbha,  and  Kikata,  of  desas,  or  countries,  bearing  the  same 
names ;  besides  the  nine  immortal  Siddhas, — Kabiyaga,  Hari,  Antarixa,  Prabuddha, 
Pippalayana,  Abirhotra,  Dranila,  Chumasa,  ana  Kanibhajana;  also  eighty-one 
Br&amans,  names  unknown. 

s  [I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  these  corrections  of  mere  nominal  lists 
of  fabulous  ages.} 


THS   80LAB  DTVASTlEg. 
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JVom  whom  tprung  the 

OF  ATODHTA  (oUDB). 

Yikukshi  (did  not  rei^  W.). 
Kukutstlia,  or  Paranjaya. 

Yuwagandlu,  YiflymBwa,  W. 

YttTan&iwa. 

Sr&TS,  Svasara,  H. 

Yrlhadas'wa. 

Dhandhuniaza,  KaTalayafwa,  W, 

Drid'h&s'wa. 

Harjas'wa. 

Nikumbha. 

/xj^i  ( Vanixuwwa,  T.  H. 

^^^^     i8aiikata«ri,W. 

Senajit,  Prasenajit.  W, 

YuTanUwa,  H.  w .  ear,  J. 


f  SuTisdhi 


dho^T. 
of  Sapta 


M&ndh&ta    (Kingofdaptadwfpa. 

Parnkotsa. 

Traaadaayn,  ear.  T. 

Anaranya. 

Piisha^aswa,  W. 

HaryasVa,  H.  W. 

Pranma,  Anina,  H.,  Yomun&na,  W. 

Triyindhana.  Tridhanwa,  W. 

Satyayrata,  Trkyamna,  W. 

Suvritha,  T.,  ear.  J.  H.  W. 

Tris'aiika. 

Hariachandra,  King  of  India. 

Rohita,  Kohitaswa,  H. 

H&rite. 

Champa,  Ghnnchn,  W. 

Sad^ra,  ear.  T.  W. 

Yij&ya  (hia  brother;  Knrm.  Par.) 

Bharoca. 

Vrika. 

B&huka,  Bahn,  W. 

Sagaia,  had  10,000  aons. 

Aaamanjasa,  only  sunriror. 

AnaamfiiL 

Dulipfe,  W.  T.  H.,  ear.  J. 

BhagiratOia,  brought  down  Gangea  rirer. 

Srata. 

N&bhaga. 

Ambansha,  T.  W. 

Sindhadwfpa. 

Ayut&yush. 

fiitapema. 

Nala,  T.  \  ^^  j  w 

Sawakfima,  W.  T.  }^'^'^' 

Sandlaa.  i 

Kalm&Bhap6da,  W.  H.,  ear,  J.  T. 


MtSlaca,  Harikayacha,  W. 
Bas'arat'ha. 
Afdabida,  Ilinta,  W. 
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tipo  Solar  DynattUe. 

OF  MAITHILA  (tIKHVt). 

Nimi. 

Janaka,  bnilt  Janakpnr. 

Udyaau. 

Nandiyerdhana. 

Suketu. 

Bewarata. 

Yrihadratiia. 

Mahabirya. 

Sndhrita. 

Dhriatakettt. 

Haryaawa. 

Mam. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratha. 

Beyamirha. 

Yiarota. 

Mahadhritf. 

Dhritirata. 

Maharoma. 

Swamaroma. 

Haraawaroma. 

/  Father  of  Slt&,  who 
married  B&ma  (aee 
the  parallel  line  of 

\     Ayodhya.) 


Swadhaja, 


Keaidhaja. 

Dharmadhwaja, 

Kritadhwaja. 

Keeidhwaja. 

Bhannman. 

Satadynnma. 

Suchi. 

Sunadhwaja. 

Urdhaketa. 

Ayn. 

Purajit 

Ariahtanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanawaka. 

Chitraratha. 

Eahemadhi. 

Samaratha. 

Satyaratha. 

Upa-g^nra. 

Upajapta. 

Baawananta. 

Ytigadhana. 

Snbhaaana. 

Sruta. 

Jaya. 

Yijaya. 

Bita. 

Snnaka. 

Bitahala. 

Dhriti. 

Bahnlaawa. 

Kriti. 

Mahabaai. 
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▲TODHTA  ilJCjJU,  CO§UmU0d. 


Wwagaha. 

Daa'aratliay  2nd  W. 

Kliatw&iifa,  Kharbhanga,  T. 

DirRhab&hu. 

Raffha. 

rHiBbrothen, 

R&ma,A.c.  2029,  J., 

Bbarata, 

950,  B.,  1100,  T. 

Aja; 

[     Satrogbana. 

VWlrJitL  TI7GA  OB  BBAZBH  AOB. 

80LAB  UKB  OF  TE8ALA 

(AIM)  DB8CSNDBD  FBOM  BBADHA-DBTA.) 

Kiuha,  LaTa,  T. 

Atithi. 

KiBhadha. 

Disbta,Euigof  Yeaala. 

Nabhaga. 

Bbalanoana. 

Nabhaa^  or  Nala,  T. 

Vatsaprit6. 

Pundanka. 

Prangsn. 

Kshemadhanwas. 

Pramad. 

D^vluaica,  Dwarika,  W. 

Kbanitra. 

Ahlnara.  Ahinaja,  W.,  Hina,  H. 
Kuru,  W.,  ear.  J.  H. 
Pitripatra. 

Cbaxusba. 
Bibinnati. 
Rambhn. 

Dala,  W.,  Bala,  H. 
Bana-cbhala. 

SrisT'}-^--'"" 

Uktha,  W.,  car.  J.  H. 

Karandbfima. 

VajraDabha. 

Adixka. 

Alia,  car.  W.  T.  H. 

Marnta. 

Snnna,  SanUianlibbi,  W. 
Vidhritt.  Vimtbit&bbi,  W. 
Viswaaaiia,  2nd  W.,  Viataswa,  T. 

Dama,                           ^ 
RaiyaYarodhajia,     **^*  ^' 
Sudbriti. 

Hiranyan&bha. 

Nara,  ear.  do. 
Kebala. 

Pushpa,  Posbya,  H. 

BbruYBfiandhi,  car.  T. 

Bbnndbumana,  or  Bandhnman. 

Sttden'ana,  car.  W. 

Beffawan,         \ 
Budha,               car.  do. 
TrinaTindbu,* 

Afniyema,  Apayenna,  W. 

S^hra. 

Mann,  Maru,  W.  T.  H. 

Beaabiraja,  or  Viaala,  wbo  fbnnded 

Prasusnita. 

Vaisali  (AUab&b6d). 

Sandhi,  Susandbi,  "W. 

Amera'ana,  Amenba,  W. 

Dbumraxa. 

HahaBwat,  Avaswana,  T. 
Vu'wabbfiibu, )  ViswaaaTa,  T. 
Pras6najit,        ear.  W, 
Takshaka,      ) 

Sangrazn. 
SabadeTa,  ear.  V.  L, 

Erisaswa. 

Somadatta. 

Vrihadbala.1 

Sumati  (ends  Y.  L.) 

Vrihadflan'a,  b.c.  1800  J. 

Janamejaya. 

[N.B. — The  names  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  sub- 
joined tables  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  'Vishnu  Pur&na.'  The 
orthography  of  the  leading  names  has  generally  been  adopted  and 
corrected  up  from  that  authority. 

As  illustrative  of  the  probable  date  and  authenticity  of  this  Pur&na, 
I  cite  Prof.  Wilson's  careful  rimnU  of  the  subject :] 

'  Tbe  fonrtb  book  contains  all  tbat  tbe  Hindfis  bave  of  tbeir  ancient  bisiory.  It 
is  a  tolerably  comprebensiye  list  of  dynasties  and  indiyidnals ;  it  is  a  banen  record  of 
erents.    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  boweyer,  ibat  much  of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle 


1  P  Yisbi^u  Por&^a,'  ^.  468.] 
*  His  dauffbter,  Brabira,  mturried 
Laksba)  of  Akyana,  tbe  denuni  ki 


Kikaksba) 
B&ma. 


Yisyarawa  Muni,  tbe  fktber  (by  another  wife, 
king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  afterwards  killad  by 
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of  penotu,  if  not  of  occurrenceii.  Tlut  it  is  discredited  by  palpable  absurdities,  in 
regard  to  the  longerity  of  tbe  princes  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  must  be  granted,  and 
the  particulars  preserved  of  some  of  them  are  trivial  and  fabulous.    Still  there  is  an 

inartificial  simplicity  and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  persons,  etc It  is  not 

essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  useAilness  that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment  of 
the  different  reigns  should  be  attempted. ....  Deducting,  however,  from  the  larger 
number  of  princes  a  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in 
supposing  that  the  Ilindii  dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were  spread  through  an 
interval  of  about  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Mah&bh&rata,  and,  con- 
jecturing that  event  to  have  happened  about  fourteen  centuries  before  Christianity, 
thus  carrying  the  eommenoement  of  the  regal  dynasties  of  India  to  about  2600  years 

before  that  date,  pp.  64,  65 After  the  date  of  the  great  war,  the 

*  Vishnu  Pur&na,'  in  common  with  those  Pur&^as  which  contain  similar  lists,  specifies 
kings  and  dynasties  with  grater  precision,  and  offers  political  and  chronological  par« 
ticulars,  to  which,  on  the  score  of  probability,  there  is  nothing  to  object,  pi.  70  ... . 
The  'Yish^u  Pur&na'  has  kept  very  clear  of  particulars  from  which  an  approxima- 
tion to  its  date  may  be  conjectured.  No  place  is  described  of  which  tbe  sacredness 
has  any  known  limit,  nor  any  work  cited  of  probable  recent  composition.  The 
Tedas,  the  Pur&^uis,  other  works  forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  literature,  are 
named ;  and  so  is  the  Mah&bh&rata,  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  subsequent.  Both 
Banddhas  and  Jains  are  adverted  to.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  former 
had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in  some  parts  of  India  as  Ute  as  the  twelfth  century 
at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  Pur&i^  was  compiled  before  that  period.'— p.  71. 

[I  curtail  my  quotations  in  this,  as  in  previous  instances,  predsely 
where  Prof.  Wilson  ceases  to  speak  firom  the  absolute  knowledge  con- 
tributed by  the  Sanskrit  writings,  of  which  he  is  facile  prinoeps  the 
exponent.] 

XJkLI  TUOA, — IBON,  OB  FOITRTH  AGE,   3101,  B.C. 


ITrukshepa,  TJrukiia,  W. . 
Vatsa,  W.,  car.  J. 
Vatsa,  (vriddha)  Vy6ha,  W, 
Prativyoma. 
(Bhlmu,  ear,  W.) 
Div&kara. 
Sahadeva. 
(Vira,  ear,  W.  T.) 
Vrihada^wa. 
Bhimuratha— Bbftnumat,  Bahman, 

gimanns  of  Persia  ?  T. 
fPriat'icfts'wa,  car.  W.) 
Supratftha. 
Mamdeva. 
Sunakshatra. 
Kumara— Pushcara. 
Antaxiksha,  Bekha,  T. 
Suvama^  W.  (Suta,  Sutapas). 
Amitrajit. 
Yiihadrltja. 


Lon- 


^arhi),  Dharman,  W. 

£ritaniava,  first  emigrant  from  Kosala 
(Oude;  and  founder  of  the  Suryas  in 
Saur&Bhtra,  T. 

Eai^anjaya. 

Sanjaya. 

§&kya,  W.  T.  fSlocya). 

^uddhodana,  Knroddhodana,  W.,  Sudipa. 
T. 

B&tuk,  W.i  (L&ttgalada,  Sangala,  T.) 

Prasenajit 

Kshudraka,  Bomika,  T. 

Kop^laka,  W.,  car,  J, 

Suratha,  Surita,  W.,  car.  J. 

Sumitra,  b.c.  2100,  J.,  57,  T.  The  last 
name  in  the  *  Bh&gavat  Purfcna,'  said 
to  be  contemporary  with  Vikram^. 
ditya  >  T.  from  this  prince  the  Mew&r 
chronicles  commence  their  series  of 
B&j&B  of  Saur&shtra  (see  Tab.  xxvi.}. 

1  [BUiula,  <y&yu  PurM ;'  Siddh6rtha  or  Pushkala,  < Matsva  Pur&^a :'  LCtngalSy 
*  Bh6gavat  Pur&oa.'  '  Thii  and  the  two  precedinff  names  are  ox  considerable  chrono- 
logical interest ;  for  ^fikya  is  the  name  of  the  autiior  or  reviver  of  Buddhism,  whoso 
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Table  XYIII.  —  Chandra-vama,  Indu^ansa,  or  Lunar  Raeei  who 
rngn&d  in  Aniarveda  and  Kd^\:  afUrv>ard%  in  Magadhd  {Bekar), 
and  Indraproiiha  {Dihli). 

Atrf. HuiL 

Soma fLunnB,  the  Hoon\ 

Buddha  (Mereurj)  marriea  Hi,  daughter  of  the  Son. 

Ailee,  or PoriSraTas. 

A^u King!  of  K&ff  also  detcended  firom  him  (we  hdow). 

Nahnsha. (De^uiahaaha,  Dioiiytoa,  Baoehiu,  Wd.). 

Tayati Father  of  Pom  and  xadu  (see  next  page), 

KoroB  OF  xA^t  (bbtabbb). 


KehetraTriddha,  eon  of  Ayu. 
Svhatnu 

KM- 

Baahtxa, 

INighatama. 

DhimwantFa. 

Ketamaoa. 

Bhimaratha. 

DiTodlkM,  hecomee  a  Buddhist. 

Dyamana. 

Pratardan* 


Bitadwaja. 

Alaika. 

SanUti. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dhaimaketa. 

Satyaketa. 

DhriBhtaketa. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotia. 

Bharga. 

Bhargabhumi  (end  in  <  Bhftgairat  P.") 


UNB  OF  FUBV. 

Puru,  king  of  Pr&tiahth&na. 

Janamejaya,  king  of  Antarveda. 

Prachinwat 

Pravira. 

ManaBva. 

Bhayaaa. 

Elhynnm^.) 
logaya.) 
yCiti. 
AhamyCiti. 
Bandr&BTa. 
Rite^ro,  ear,  W. 
Bantin&ra,  Bantimara,  W. 
Tanra,  W.  (Somati). 
(Raibhi  or  An^a,  ear,  W.) 
Dushyanta  or  Dnshmanta,  hnsband  of 

BakuntalfL 
Bhabata,  king   of   Antarreda   and 

India. 
Vitatha,  or  Bharadw&ja,  adopted. 
Bhavanmanya. 
Vrihatkfihatra. 
Snhotra. 


UNB  OF  TAOU. 


Tadu,  excluded  from  i 

Kroshta. 

Vrijinayan. 

Bwihi. 

Bishadyn. 

Chitrarifttha. 

Saiavindu. 

Prithusravae. 

Tamas,  or  Dhaxma. 

Usanae. 

Sfteshn,  Siteyas,  W.  ear,  H. 

Rnchaka,  Bokshma,  W. 

KaTalha,  W.  ear,  J. 

PardTTBta,  line  extinct. 

Jamodhya,    Jyamagha,   W.  ;    from 

SaraTinda  by  another  line. 
Vidarbha. 
Krotha. 
KuntL 

Draahti,  YriBhni,  W. 
NirvratL 
Dash&rha. 
Vyoma,  Yijaman,  W. 


birth  appears  to  have  oocorred  in  the  serenth  centnrr,  and  death  in  the  sixth  century, 
B.O.  (b.c.  621-648).  There  can  be  no  doubt  oi  the  indindual  here  intended, 
althongfa  he  is  out  of  his  place,  for  he  was  the  son,  not  the  father,  of  $uddhodana, 
and  the  fisther  of  B&hulo,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Amara  and  Haima  Koshas.' .... 
<  Vishnu  Purb^'  p.  463. 
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LiNB  OF  PURV  (eoHtinn&d). 

Hastiii,  built  HaBtm&pur.^ 

AjamldhA,  reinied  at  cio. 

lUkBha,  do.> 

Samyanna. 

KuBU,  from  whom  also  deaoended  the 

Magadh&   princes    (see    tab.    zx. 

aiiT*V.P.',p.466). 
Parik8hit,*V.  P.* 
Jahna. 
Suratha. 
Yidtfratha. 
Sftrrabhanma. 
Jayasena,  Ar&Tin  <  Y.  P.' 
r^tadhica,  Arkn,  W.) 
ATat&Tiu,  Ajita,  H. 
AKTodnana. 
Devatithi,  ear,  W. 
Riksha  [another  son  of  Akrodhana]. 
(Bhimaaena,  ear,  J.) 
bflipa. 
Pratipa. 
^frntanu. 
YichitraTfryya,  married  Amb&  and  Am- 

balik&,  oanghters  of  the  King  of 

K&?f,   who   haTe   issne,    after   his 

death,  by  his  half-brother,  Krishna- 

dwaip&ymna  or  Yytisa,  Dhiitar&shtra 

and  Pandn,  whose  wives  bore  the 

ftve  Pandayas,  ris : 

1  Tndhisthira  (see  table  xix.) 

2  Aijnna,  fkther  of  Parikshita  (see  do.) 
8    Buma,  no  descendants, 

4  NabiL  and )  founded  the  Macadhli 

5  Sahadera,  f     line  (table  zx!) 

BTNOHBOintllS  OF  THB  BOLAB  AKD  LUNAR  KA.CB8,  T. 

m  ( Buddha  of  the  Lunar  raoe  married  I1&,  the  sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  1. 
\  Harisohandra,  s.  1.  ootemporary  of  Parasur&ma,  of  lunar  line. 
Sagaia^  cot  of  Taljanffa,  of  do. 
Ambansha,  cot.  of  Galdhi,  founder  of  Kanaiq. 

Tabub  xix. — Pandu  Dynoity  of  IndrapraMa^  wr  Dihlij  caniinit0d 
Jirom  the  Une  of  Pwru  of  the  Chatuhra  vansa,  or  Zunar  linoy  and 
eoGatoral  tcith  the  Magadhd  Prineeif  deeeendtny  from  Jaraeandka, 
of  Tabus  xz. 

AOOOBDIMO  TO  THB 
AOOOBDHfO  TO  THB  'bhIoAYAT  PVBAITA,'   H.  '  bXjATALI,'  T.— [*T.  P.',  461.] 

Tudhisthira,  1st  King  of  Laudraprastha 
— no  isBue. 
B.a  8101  J.   Parikshita,  son  of  Arjun  (son  of  Abhim- 

anyu,  <  Y.  P.'}  suoceeds.  Parikshita. 

1800  W,  Janamgaya,  W.  Janameja. 

1100  T.  Satlmika  Asmund. 

1  ['  It  was  finally  ruined  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ganges,  but  vestiees  of  it 
were,  at  least  until  htely,  to  be  traced  along  the  river,  nearly  in  a  Une  witn  Dihlf, 


LDfB  OF  TASU  {eotUmuid). 

Jimutra. 

Yikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Nayaratha. 

Dasaratha. 

Sakuni.  • 

Kusambha. 

Derarata. 

Devakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anavaratha. 

Kuru-vatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Pnruhotra. 

Ayu,  Anffasa,  W. 

Satwata  (several  branches). 

Andhaka,  do. 

Bhajam&na. 

Yiduratha. 

Sura. 

Sami,  SamanayW. 

Pratikshetra. 

Swavambhuva. 

Hrioika  (several  branches). 

Devamida. 

Sura  (numerous  nrojenv  by  Marusli). 

Yasudeva,  the  eloest,  wno  had  thirteen 

wives. 
Krishna  and  Balarima,  with  whom 

this  line  becomes  extinct,  by  quarrel 

of  the  T6dus. 


about  sixty  miles  to  the  east.'— *  Y.  P.',  p.  452.] 
»  [Another  son,  Kavwa.— <  Y.  P.*,  462. 
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'bhXoatat/  {(tomimmd),  « 

£ihitrMnfii,  Mr.  W.) 
wamfldhxUtto 
AafniAkrislma,  Kichikra,  W. 
Nichakn — Nemi,  king  of  Hutin&piir  (capital 

ftway)» 
Oukra,  baUt  Kans&mbhf. 
Usbna,  UkmU,  king  of  Kausftmbhi,  W. 
Chitraratha. 
(Kabiratha,  mt.  W.) 
Vriihnimata,  Dhrihtim&n,  W, 
Soabena. 

Mabipati,  mt.  W, 
Sanitaa. 

(Ricba,  W. 
Nricbaksbu,  W. 
(SokhavatQ,  W. 
Pariplawa. 
Sunaya. 
MedbfcTin. 
Nripanjaja. 
Mridn,  W.  (Dnrba). 
Tigma,  W.  (Timi). 
Ynbadratha. 
Vaaadiuia,  W.  (Sadaaa). 
Satknlka. 

Udayana,  W.  (Dardainana). 
Abinara,  W.  rbahinara). 
Kba^^pftni,  Dandapani. 
Nimi,  mnxaitnuyr, 
Ksbemaka,  ear,  W. 


rayXtali,'  (wwtfmwrf). 

Adhima. 
ItfahijwBa. 
Janifea. 
washed 

Dehtwina. 
Ugan6na. 
Son^na. 
Safawhama 
R^smaioja. 
BachiL 
Sooto&Ia. 
NaTkardftra. 
Jenita. 
Bbnpata. 
SeoTansa. 
Medari. 
8ra¥&na. 
Kfkan. 
Pudb&rat. 
Dasnnama. 
Adelika. 
HuntaTanra. 
DandnUa. 
Dnns&la. 
S^np&la. 
KheTaniaj,    d»- 
Doeed,aiidFkn- 
dalioe  ended,  T. 


! 


The  *  B&jaTali  continues  tbe  Indraprastba  aoTereigns  of  the  Lunar  lace,  throngh 
three  more  Dynasties,  Tod,  viz. : — 

anooin)  dtnastt  14,  princes,  beiqnsd 

500  TBAB8. 


'^^serwa  (contemporary  with  Sisa- 

nfcga?T.) 
Sunen. 
Sirsah. 
Abangsal. 
Vyeijlta. 
Durban. 
Sodpala. 
Sursana. 
Singraja. 
Amargoda. 
Amarp6]a. 
S^rbdb^. 
Padbarat. 
Madpfd,  slain  by  his  Bajput  minister. 


THIBD  DTNA8TT. 

Mahraje,  Maharaje  of  Ferishta  ?  T. 

Srfs^na. 

Mahip&la. 

Mahfryali. 

SrupyartL 

Netras^na. 

Samukdaaa. 

Jetmala. 

K&lanka. 


Sirmandan. 

Jeywanga. 

HergOja. 

Hirasena. 

Antinai,  resigned  to  his  ministor. 


[Major  Cunningliam  has  investigated  this  section  of  the  Dihli  line 
with  a  yiew  to  the  illnstration  of  certain  local  coins  derived  finom  the 


1  [<  HiB  son  (Asfma-krisbna's)  will  be  Nicbakra,  who  will  remoTe  the  capital  to 
Eauf&mbf,  in  consequence  of  Hastin&pura  being  washed  away  by  the  Ganges.'— 
•V.  P.',  p.  461.] 
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type  of  the  Bactrian  monarch  Strato.  As  the  nomenclatare  varies  in 
the  different  authorities,  and  these  lists  may  he  held  to  he  fairly 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  I  append  the  modifications^ 
advocated  hy  that  numismatist,  as  wdl  as  those  cited  hy  him  from 
'Waid's  Hindus.'] 


POUBTH  DTNA8TT. — ^TOD. 

SindliirBJa. 

Mabftffaiun. 

N&da. 

Jewana. 

XJdiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

R^p&la,  inraded  Eemaon,  and  killed 
oy  Sukwanti,  vho  seized  on  Indra- 
praatlia,  whence  be  was  expelled 
by  Yikram&ditya,  T. 


WABD, 

Vol.  L,  p.  24. 

Dburandbara,  B.O. 

Senodbata,  „ 

Mab&kataka,  „ 

Mabayodba,  „ 

K&tha,  „ 

Jirana-r&ja,  „ 

TJdaya-Sena,  „ 

Yinobacbala  „ 

R&jap&la,  „ 


CUNNINOHAIC, 

*J.A.S.B.',Tii.,  1W4. 

230  Tonadbara. 

210  Senadhwaja. 

190  Mabiganga. 

170  Mabajodb. 

150  Sarma. 

130  Jivsn-sir&j. 

110  Umed-aen. 

90  Anandajala. 

70  R&jap&la. 

60  Diblf  taken  by 


S&k&ditra   or    Sakwanti  b.c.  57, 
retaken  oy  Yikrani&ditya  S&k&ri. 


Table  XX,—E%nffi  of  MagadMy  or  CmUral  India,  hod,  Behar,  of  tJte 
IndUf  or  Chandra  Vansa^  Capital,  Rdjagriha, 


BABHADRATHA  DTNA8TT. 


Knrn. 

Sudhanusb. 

Snbotra. 

Cbyavana. 

Entaka. 

(ViBmta). 

Uparicbara— tbe  Yasa. 


(See  Table  xriii.) 

Yribadraiba, 

Kn^&gra. 

Yrisbabba. 

Pusbpa^at 

Sat^adbriU. 


'Y.  P.' 


(Ur)a),  Sudbanwan,  «Y.  P.' 
(SambbaTa),  Jantu,  <  Y.  P.* 


LDTB  OF  PANDU. 

(Brongbt  on  from  page  237.) 
Jaraaandba,  cot  of  Tudbig(biia  and  Erisbpa,  b.o.  3101  ?  J. 


B.a  1400.  W.  Sabad^ra,  Parikabita  bom, 
maX  war  ends. 
rM&ij6ri),  or  Somapi,  W. 
SmtaTat. 
Ayut&yns. 
I^iramitra. 
Snkabatra. 
Yribatkarman. 
Senajit. 
^ratanjaya.) 
(Yipra.) 
(Suobi). 
(Esbema). 


B.C.  1400,  W.  SuTrata. 
Dbenna. 

rNribbrata,  Wd.) 
Snsuma. 

Drirbasena,  Yribads^na,  Wd. 
Bomati. 

Surala,  SnddbamTa,  Wd. 
Sunita. 
Satyigit. 
Yiswa^it. 
lUpunjaya,  700  Wd.,  a  Bnddba 

bom  in  bis  reign,  *  As.  Res.' 

Tol.  ii.,  p.  138.* 


915. 


^  [DeriTed  from  a  new  list,  'obtained  from  a  FurohU  in  the  Pnnj&b/] 
'  r  Onr  list,'  says  Prof.  Wilson,  'and  tbat  of  tbe  *  YCiyn,'  specifies  21  kings  after 
Sabadeva ;  tbe  '  Bb&gayata '  specifies  20,  and  in  anotber  passage  states  tbat  to  be  tbe 
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SmCAKA  DTIIAtTT,   KXKQB  OF    BHAKATKHAMBA,  BUOKED  128  TBABS. 

(*  V.  P/  188  yean,  p.  466.) 


B.C.  916,  W.  Pridyota,  b.o.  700,  Wd.  660  ? 
'Bud.  ChroD.'  2100,  Jones. 
P&Uka. 


B.c.915,W.  Yif6Uia^pa. 

Janaka  (Buaca  or  Ajaca,  Wd.) 
NandiTarddBana  (or  Tak^iac,T.) 


fAI^YTlf AOAB  OB  S' 

(*V.P. 

M.  777,W.§ifmia«a,  1962,  T., 
660,  Wd.,  472,  B. 

K&kaTan^ 

Kshemadherman. 

Kahatraujas  i^hetranja) . 

Vidmislura  (Vidhis&ra). 

Ajitta«atni  460,  Wd.  661,  < 
Chron.'  of  Anb 

Darbhaka,  D&nca. 

Udayfcfwa,  TJdUi,  Ajaya. 

KandiTarddhana. 

Mahftnaadi  (Mahabali,  Wd 


aNAos,  bbionbd  860  tbabb. 
362  yean,  p.  467.) 


««r.WD, 


Bad. 


366. 


B.c.777,W.  (Svmalya  or  Vikhyaat,  T.) 
416.  Kanda,  Jlakdpadma,  1602,  J^ 
840,  W.  *  He  wiU  bring  the 
whole  earth  under  one  am- 
brella;  he  will  hare  eight 
sons,  Somftlya  and  othen, 
who  will  rein^  after  Mah&- 
padma ;  he  and  his  sons  will 
flOTem  for  100  yean.  The 
Brahm6B  KautilTa  will  root 
out  the  nine  Nanoas.'  '  Y.  P.' 
p.  468. 


ICAXTBTA  DTKA8TT,   OOTBBIIBD   187  TBAB8. 

('V.P.'p.  470.) 

B.o.816,W»  Dafaiatha,  car,  T.  Wd.* 
Sangata,  Bandapftlita,  Wd. 
l^fiOifdha,  Indrapfclita,  Wd. 
(DeTadharma,  Wd.) 
Somafarman. 

fiayadharman  (Satadhanwa). 
Vrihadratha. 


a.a  816.  W.  Chandra-irapta  Sandraoottns 

of  Qieehs,  1602  J. 
Vindos&ra,  V&ris&ra. 
Afoka  Varddhana,   patron  of 

the  Buddhists,  830,   <Bnd. 

Chnm.'! 
8uT&fafl|  S^jaswa,  T.  Cul&ta, 

Wd. 


B.C.  178.  W.  Pushpaniitra,  puts  his"^ 
master,  the  last  of  the 
Maaryas,     to     death,  I 
1866,  J.  ^' 

Agnimitra, 

Sajyesh^ha, 

Vasamitra. 


9Y71fOA  DTKASTT,    110 

(*V.  p.*  112  yean.) 

B.0.178.W.  Ardiaka,  Abhadiaca,  Wd., 
Badraka,T. 
Pulindaka. 
Ghoshavasa. 

Yajramitra,  (Vicramitar,  Wd.) 
BhfrgaTata. 
DoTabhdti. 


kAnwa  dth abtt,  46  tbabb.    (*  Y.  P.') 


B.O.  66.  W.  The  Kapwa  named  Yasudeya 
UBQips  his  mastei's  kingdom, 
1263,  J.  ear.  T. 
Bhdmimitra,  cot.  of  Yikram&- 
ditya,T. 


B.0. 66.  W.  N&Hiyava,  Panna,  T. 

Sufarman.  (Wilfoid  sunposes 
interval  of  160  yean  before 
Sipraka.) 


number.  My  comr  of  the  'Matsya'  names  but  19,  and  the  *Radoliffe'  but  12 ;  but 
both  agree  in  mdung  the  total  82.  They  all  concur  with  the  text  also,  in  stating 
that  1000  yean  had  elapsed  from  the  great  war,  at  the  death  of  the  last  Y&rhadratha 
prince;  and  this  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  details,  which  are  obviously 
unperfect'    *  Y.  P.' p.  466.] 

1  [gr.  also  *Bumouf,'  vol.  ii.  p.  778;  'Huen  Tseng  M^moires,'  p.  170;  'Bhd- 
gaTataPur&i^a,'  xii.,  i.  p.  12.1 

«  [Buddha  Gaya  Insc.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bang.',  vol.  vi.  p.  671,  *  Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.',  etc.] 


T&E  AXDHRA   BTiriSTT.  241 

Table  XXI. — Jindhra  or  Vrispala  dynasty ^  of  Andkra  fOrUM  fj  or 

Telingana,  in  continuation  of  th&  Magadha  line. 

(See  Wilford'B  comparstiye  list  from  the  ^  Bh&gavat,  and  three  other  PniinaA,  in 
the  9th  Tol.  of  ^Ab.  Res/)  [These  thirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  will  reign  466 
years.—*  Vishnu  Pur&^a.'  Prof.  Wilson  adds  in  a  note .— *  The  *  Viiyu '  and  *  Bh&ga- 
yata'  state  also  30  kings  and  456  years;  the  *  Matsya'  has  |29  kings  and  460  years. 
The  actual  enameration  of  the  text  giyes  hut  24  names;  that  of  the  <Bh&gayata* 
but  23;  that  of  the  *V&yu'  but  17.  The  'Matsya'  has  the  whole  29  names, 
adding  seyeral  to  the  list  of  our  text  ('Y.  P.'),  and  the  aggregate  of  the  reigns 
amounts  to  435  years  and  six  months.'] 


B.C.  21.  Chakora  S&tkarna 
^iyasw&ti 
Gomatiputra,    (Oautami,  Wd. 

▲.D.  600). 
Pulimat,  Purimat 
(Sktkami  IV,  ear.  Bhiig.  Purfina) . 
^iya^rf. 
Siyaskandha. 
408.  Yajna^rf,  (Yeug  nai  of  Chinese  ? 
Wd.) 
Yijaya. 
A  D.  428.  Chandrafrf,  (or  Yijaya,  last  Ma- 
gadha king,  800,  J.    646,  T.) 
Pulom&rchish,    (Poulomien      of 
Chinese  ?  Wd.  dies,  648,  a.d. 
Salomdhi,  T.  cot.  of  Bappa 
R&wal  of  Mew&r,  a..d.  720  t) 


B.O.  21.  I^ipraka,  'a  powerful  seryant  of 
Su^arman,  kills  the  latter  and 
founds  the  Andhra  bhritya 
dynasty;'  Balin,  Balihita,  b.o. 
908,  J.  A.D.  190,  Wd.> 
Krishna 
l^rf  l^&takanji 

P6motsanga,  Paumam&sa  \mr. 
^iitakar^a,  II.  /W. 

Lambodara 
lyllaka,  Apilica,  Wd^ 
Megha  Sw&ti 
Pa£iimat. 

Arishtakarman,  ear.  Bh&g.  Pur&na. 
H&la. 

T&laka,  Tiluk,  T. 
Prayilasena. 
Sundara,  named  S&tkar^a. 

Table  XXII. — Rdjaa  of  Kashmir,  of  the  Line  of  Kwru  in  the  Lunar 
race :  worshippers  of  Ndgas  or  Snakes. 

[I  have  scarcely  left  myself  space  in  this  reprint  to  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mystifications  of  the  early  Kashmir  Chronology.     The  con- 

>  [PUny,  *Hist.  Nat.',  yol.  yi.  p.  22,  *  As.  Res.',  vol.  ix.  p.  101.  *Sipraka  is 
yariousW  named,  Sindhuka^  Y&yu ;  Suuka,  Matsya ;  Balin,  Bh&g ;  and,  according 
to  Wilford.  Chhiwiaka  in  the  *  Brahmanda  P.',  and  Sudraka^  or  Siiraka,  in  the 
Kum&rik&  Ehanda  of  the  '  Skanda  Pur&na.'  ...  If  the  latter  form  of  his  name  be 
correct,  he  may  be  the  king  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  prologue  to  the  *  Mrichchakati.' ' 
Prof.  Wilson,  m  a  valuable  notice  on  the  subject,  further  reyiews  the  various  items  of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Andhras,  and  arriyes  at  the  conclusion  that  '  the 
race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not  commence  till  about  20  years  b.c,  which  would 
agree  with  Pliny's  notice  of  them ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the 
south  of  India,  although  they  established  their  authority  in  Magadh&  only  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.' — *  Y.  P.',  p.  475.  Major  Cunningham  has  discoyered 
the  name  of  Sri  S&takami  among  the  votive  Buddhist  inscriptions  at  Sanchi.  He 
transcribes  the  original  P&li  legend  as  follows,  Sqfnye  Siri  Sdtakanita  Avesanisa 
Vdnthi-putMO^  Anandata  ddnam^  *■  Gift  of  Ananda,  son  of  the  neophyte  Yaishtha, 
in  the  reign  of  Snf  SXtkabmi.'— <  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  264.  The  writing  itself  is 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  king  of  this  name,  third  in  the  Magadh&  list,  Uiough  any 
such  special  apj^ropriation  of  the  designation  is  open  to  question  when  we  find  Prof. 
Wilson  remarkmg,  <  The  adjuncts  Siodti  and  Sdiikarna  appear  to  be  conjoined  or 
not  with  the  other  appellations,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  metre,  and  seem 
to  be  the  family  designations  or  titles.' — '  Y.  P.',  p.  474.  See  also  Steyenson,  under 
Saurashtrft  tff/r4,  and  '  Bombay  Jour.*,  July,  1853.] 
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jeotoral  results  arrirod  at  severally  by  PKif.  Wilsaa,'  Captain  Tmyer/ 
and  Major  Cmmingham,'  are  subjoined  in  parallel  colnnina  for  tihe 
scrutiny  of  future  inquirers.     Prof.  Wilson,  without  according  any- 
great  faith  to  the  Sanskrit  authority,  from  which  his  outline  of  tiie 
history  of  Kashmir  was  translated,  contented  himself  with  leaving  it  to 
carry  its  own  weight.     The  succeeding  commentators  have  exercised 
less  reserve  in  the  adaptation  of  the  original  materiala^  and  hence  their 
rectifications  demand  a  more  distinct  review.      I  should  naturally 
desire  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  harsh  expression  in  referring  to 
the  exhaustive  labors  of  M.  Troyer ;  but,  in  truth,  I  can  scarcely  1»i]^ 
myself  to  notice  his  arguments  with  much  seriousness;  and  this  feeling 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  Asoka  reigned  in  1436  b.c.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  485),  and  that  the 
Scythian  Eanishka  ought  to  J)e  dated  in  tiie  ISth  century,  b.c.  Equally 
must  the  anther's  endeavor  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  Iftngthii  of 
reigns  be  received  with  distrust,  which  line  of  reasoning  is  appro- 
priately climaxed  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  possible  that 
Handditya  Uved  and  even  reigned  300  years  (yol.  ii.  p.  379). 

Major  Cunningham's  ratiocination  towards  the  general  settlement 
of  the  relative  epochs  is  based  primarily  upon  the  assumed  &ct  of 
Hiranya  and  Toram&na  having  been  contemporaries  of  the  drd  Tikra- 
miditya  of  Ujain  (s.  466  =  a.d.  409),^  whom  the  author,  in  preparatory 
training  for  the  more  complete  development  of  the  same  idea  in  his 
subsequent  works,'  identified  with  the  Chandra  Gupta  of  the  Gupta 
coin  series,  and  the  3rd  Yikramdditya.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  contest 
that  there  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  monarchs  who  assumed 
the  supplementary  titular  designation  of  Yikram&ditya  ruling  over 
Malwa  at  or  about  this  period,  and  that  the  potentate  in  question  may 
well  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Toramdna  of  Kashmir,  whom,  judg- 
ing from  the  style  of  writing  on  his  coins,  I  should  not  desire  to  place 
so  early  as  Wilson  and  Troyer  have  done ;  but  this  concession  by  no 
means  implies  an  accord  with  the  other  portion  of  the  argument,  that 
would  bring  the  Guptas  down  to  so  modem  an  epoch  as  is  there  pro- 
posed. In  other  sections.  Major  Cunningham's  method  of  compression 
is  about  as  sunmiary  and  as  little  satisfactory  as  Troyer's  system  of 
expansion,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  the  supposed 
superfluous  periods  of  the  Aditya  and  Gonerdiya  dynasties  is  effected 
by  the  easy  arithmetic  of  a  diminution  of  the  declared  totals  of  (me-half 
and  one-third  respectively. 


^  Asiatic  Researches,'  xy.,  and  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  347.] 

*  Rajataran^i/    Paris,  1840.] 

*  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  vi.,  1843.] 


*  [Wilford,  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  166.]        »  [*  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  142.] 
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There  is  one  point,  howeyer,  somewhat  assaringy  that  is— the 
general  coincidence  of  the  different  commentators  in  regard  to  the 
proper  period  of  the  initial  date  of  the  N&ga  dynasty,  and,  for  the 
present,  we  must  accept  this  as  the  single  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 
hazy  atmosphere  with  which  Oriental  authors  so  often  envelope  the 
simplest  history.] 

'  The  B&ja  Tarangini,  whence  this  line  is  taken,  oommeneee  with  an  aceonnt  of 
the  desiccation  of  the  valley  by  Easyapa  Muni :  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Deluge.'— 
Wilson,  *  As.  Bes.',  vol.  xy.  p.  L 

FIB8T  PBBIOD— XAUHAYA  BACB,   1266  TBABS. 

Jaber-kh&n. 
Nauder-kh&n. 


B.O.  3714.  Kashmir  colonised  by  Easyapa, 
B.C.  2666,  W. 


Fifty-three  Princes,*  names 
omitted  by  Hindd  writers, 
but  partly  supplied  by  Mu- 
hammadan  autnority,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SuUm&n. 

Gassalgham. 

Mahe»az. 

Bandn-khfrn,  (Pandu  of  the 
Lunar  line?) 

L&di-kh&n. 

Ledder-kh&n. 

Sunder-kh&n,— nind6  worship 
established. 

Cunder-kh&n. 

Sunder-kh&n. 

Tundu-kh&n. 

Beddu-kh&n. 

Mahand-kh&n. 

Durbinash-kh6n. 

Deosir-kh&n. 

Tehab-kh&n,  dethroned  by  king 
of  KabuL 

C&lju-kh&n. 

LuYkhab-kh&n. 

Shermabaram-kh&n. 

Naurenf-kh&n,conqueredChina. 

Barigh-Kh&n. 

Gowasheh-kh&n. 

Pandu-kh&n  II.  extended  em- 
pire to  the  sea. 

Haris-kh&n. 

Sanzil-khfin. 

Akber-kh&n. 


Sanker-kh&n,  slain  by 
Bakra  R&ja. 
An  interval  ensues,  and  au- 
thentic history  commences 
with 
2448.  Oonerda,  I.  Kali   Yufa,   653. 
Gonanda  or  Agnano,   a  re- 
lation of  Jarasundha,  1400, 
W.    B.O.  1046,  P. 
Damodara,  1st. 
Gk>nerda,  II. 
Thirty-five    Princes,    names 
forgotten. 
1709.  Lava  (Bal-lava\  Loo  of   Mu- 
hammadan   historians.     b.c. 
670,  P. 
1664.  Kausesaya. 
1660.  Khagendra. 
1600.  Surondra,  cot  with  Bahman  of 

Persia. 
1678.  Qodhara,  Growdher,  A.  A. 
1637.  Suvema,  Suren,  do. 
1477.  Janaca,  Jenak,  do. 
1471.  Sachinara,  Seijuner,  do. 
1394.  Asoka,  established  Buddhism. 
(Seepages  216,240,  b.c.  260?) 
1332.  Jaloka.  adopted  castA. 
1302.  D&modara,  II.  a  Saiva;  trans- 
formed into  a  snake. 
1277.  Hushka,     ]  Tartar  princes,  re- 
Jushka.      }    established  Budd- 
Kanishka,  )    hism. 
1217.  Abhimanyu,  an  orthodox  Hindd, 
B.C.  423,  W.  B.C.  73,  P. 

^  [M.  Troyer  has  the  following  note  upon  the  subject  of  these  fifty-three  princes : 
— '  C'est  sans  doute  par  le  vague  des  expressions  de  Kalhana,  et  par  le  rocit  des 
^crivains  mahom6tans  qui  font  mention  d'autres  rois  avant  Gonarda  ler,  que 
M.  Wilson  a  6te  induit  a  placer  avant  ce  roi  une  premiere  s6rie  de  cinquante-trois 

Srinces,  tandis  que  le  texto,  comme  je  crois  Tavoir  d^montr^,  ne  fixe  la  dnr§e 
'aucune  autre  serie  avant  celle  qui  pr4cdde  le  r^e  de  Gonarda  ill  me.  II  serait 
en  efiet  tr^-siogulier  de  trouver  deux  s^es  cons^cutives,  qui  offiiraient  le  mdme 
nombre  de  rois  et  la  meme  dur^c  de  r^gne.  Je  suis  bien  loin  de  nier  qu'il  n'ait  pu 
y  avoir  plusieurs  rois  avant  Gonarda  ler,  et  j'admets  mdme  qu'on  a  une  presque 
certitude  k  cet  ^gard ;  mais  lo  Badjatarangini  n'en  dit  rien  de  positif.'— YoL  ii.  p.  371.} 
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■EOOKD  PERIOD —OONBADITA    DTNASTT,    1013    TEA.IIB,   OR  378   TKABS    APTER 


A.DJ17STMBMT,   W.* 

B.C. 

Gonerda,  III.  N&ga  worship  reenmed,  888  W.  108,  P. 
VibMshaiia,  370 

Indrajita,  352 

R&Tana,  334 

Vibhishana,  II.  316 

Nan  (Kinnara),  penecuted  BaddhUta,  298 
Siddha,  280 

Utpal&ksba       Adutbakbeh,  A.  A.       262 
Hirany&kshay    Teernya,  „  244 

Hiranyftkula,    HereiUnil,         „  226 

V6stikiila,  Ebesbak,  „  218 

MibirfiLkiila  [Mukula,  Troyer],  inTaded 

Lanka  or  Ceylon,  200 

Vaka,  182 

Kflhitinanda  (Nandana),  164 

Vasunanda,  Yiatnand,     A.  A.  146 

Nara  II.  or  Bara— Nir,      „  128 

Aksha,  Ai,       „  100 

GopadUtya,  a  pious  brahnunist,  Knl- 

yarit,  A.  A.  -         82 

Gokema,  Korren,  A.  A.  64 

Narendr&ditya,  Nunmdrawat,  A.  A.       46 
Tudhistbira,  surnained  tbe  blind,  (see 

Lunar  race  ?)  28 

JLDITTA  DTNABTT,   192  TSARS. 

167-3        287-6        168-9    Prat&pfcditya,  kinBman  of  Yicram&ditya,  10  W. 


Troyer. 

B.C. 

1182 

1147 

1093-6  \ 

1068     / 

1028 
992-6 
962-9 
892-9 
862-3 
824-8 
764-8 
704-8 

634-8 
671-8 
641-8 
489-6 
429-6 
369-6 

309-6 

261-7 

'216-4 


CuBnfnghMn. 

A.D. 

63-3* 
61-9 

73-1 

80-8 
89-2 
99-2 
114-2 
121-9 
131-2 
146-2 
163-8 

178-8 
187-8 
196-2 
208-2 
223-2 


136-3 

103-3 

67-3 

69-3 

22-3 


WilMn. 

B.C. 

1182 

1147 

1096 

1060-6 

1030-6 
993 
963-3 
893-3 
862-9 
826-2 
766-2 
706-2 

636-2 

672-2 

642-2 

490 

430 

370 


263-2  810 
269-11  263 
279-0        216-9 


303-6 
319-6 
338-6 
341-6 
360 


136-9 

104-9 

66-9 

60-9 

23*9 


Jalaucas,  Jug^oob,  A.  A. 

Tunjlna,  a  great  faanine,  Bunjir,  „ 
Vijava,  Bejeery,  „ 

Jayendraj  Chander,  „ 

Arya  K&ja,  of  miraculous  acceBsion, 
(Sandbimati), 


22 
64 
90 
98 

136  400,  P. 


24-9 

A.D. 

383 

23-3 

68-9 
88-9 

400 
416 

67-9 
87-3 

118-11 

430 

117-6 

123-8 

432-6 

122-2 

183-8 
204-11 
217-11 
617-11 

464 
483 
490 
666-6 

186-2 
224-6 
237-6 
637-6 

669-11   676-6   679-6 


OONERDITA  LXNB  RB8TORBD,  692  TEARS,  OR 
433  ADJUSTED. 

M^gbayfrhana,  Megdaben,  A.  A.,  inrited 

fiiuddhas,  and  invaded  Ceylon. 
Sr6Bbtas6na,  or  Pravaras^na. 
Hiranya,  contention  with  Toram&na  Yu- 

yarfija,  contemporary  with  Yicram&ditya. 
M&triffupta,  a  Brfthman  from  Ujjain,  suc- 

ceeojB  DY  election,  471  W. 

Prayarasena,  invaded  Sil&ditya  of  Gujaritt, 

(table  xxvii.)  476 

Yudhisbt'hira  II.  499 

Nandr&vat,  Nar^ndr&ditya,  or  Lakshman'a  622 
Ran&ditya,  married  daugnter  of  Chola  K&ja,  646 
Yicram&ditya,  supposMi  an  interpolation 

(Unain  princes))  668 

B61&a!tya, last  of  the  Gonerda  race,  -  692 


1  See  also  <  Ay(n-Akbar(,'  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

>  The  fractional  figures  express  the  months  of  <he  year  to  which  they  are  in  each 
case  appended.  '  Note,  p.  364. 
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NAOA  OB  KABKOTA  DYNABTT,  260  YBAB8,  5  MONTHS. 


0.    WUaon. 

A.O.  A.II.  AJ>, 

697-3        694-6        616-6    Dnrlabhayerddhana,  contemporary  with  Tezdijird. 

633-3        630-6        661-6    Prat&p&ditya,  founded  Prat&papur. 
DurlaDhaca,  car.  W, 

688-3        680-6      ^  701-6    Chandr&plra,  or  Chandr6nand,  a  Tirtuous  prince. 

691-11      689-2        710-1    T6r&pira,  a  tyrant. 

696-11  693-2  714-1  Lalit&ditya,  conquered  TaBovarma  of  Eanauj,  (Taso- 
yigraha  of  inscriptions)  and  overran  India. 

732-7        729-9        760-8    Kuvalay&plra. 

733-7        730-9        761-8    Vajr§uiitya. 

740-7        737-9        768-8    Pnthivy&pira. 

744-8        741-11       762-10  Sangram&pfra.    ' 

761-8        748-11      769-10  Jajja,  an  usurper,  deposed  by 

764-8  761-11  772-10  Jay&pira,  married  daughter  of  Jayknta  of  Gaur,  en- 
couraged learning,  invaded  Bhlma  Sena  of  Guj&rat, 
841? 

786-8        782-11      803-10  Lalit&plra. 

797-8        794-11       816-10  Sangr&mfrpira  II.  or  Prithivyfcpira. 

804-8  801-11  822-10  YrihiEupati,  or  Ghippataiaya,  son  of  a  prostitute,  whose 
five  Drothers  govemea  in  his  name. 

816-8        813-11      834-10  Ajit4pira,  set  up  by  the  same  usuipers, 

862-8        849-11       870-10  Anang&pira,  restored  to  the  succession. 

866-8        862-11       873-10  Utpalapira,  last  of  the  Earkota  race. 

VTPALA  DYNASTY,  84  YEABS  6  MONTHS.* 

867-8  864-11  876-10  Aditya  Vermfe,  or  Avanti  Vermfr,  a  severe  famine. 

886-8  883-2  904^1    Sankara  Yerm^,  invaded    Gujjara  and  E&ja   Bhoja 

(?  see  M&lw&),  Kashmir  cycle  brought  into  use,  69. 

904-8  901-10  922-9    Gop&la  Yerm^,  killed  in  youth. 

906-8  903-10  Senkat&,  last  of  the  Yerm&  race. 

906-9  903-10  924-9    Sugandh&  B&ni,  recommended  the  election  of 

908-9  906-10  926-9    P&rtlia.— The  Tatris  and  Ekangas  powerful. 

924-9  920-10  941-9    Kirjita  Yerm&,  also  called  Pangu,  the  cripple. 

926-9  921-10  942  9    Ghakra  Yermfi^  civil  wars. 

936-9  931-10  962-9    Sura  Yerm&. 

1  Eenaud,  'M^moire  sur  Tlnde,'  p.  189;  ^Noveaux  Melanges  Asiatiqnes,' 
vol.  i^.  196. 

'  [Prof.  Wilson,  in  anticipation  of  the  due  course  of  publication,  has  obligingly 
favoured  me  with  the  subjoined  note  on  an  inscription  which,  under  the  double  aspect 
of  geographical  proximity  end  identity  of  family  names,  seems  to  establish  some  sort 
of  connexion  between  its  line  of  kings  and  the  Yarm&  dynasty  of  Kashmir  :]—<  An 
inscription  of  some  interest  has  lately  been  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society  by  the  President,  having^  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Muir ;  unfortunately 
it  is  not  known  where  it  was  originally  found,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  procured 
in  the  north-west  of  HindQst&n ;  another  defect  is  want  of  date,  but  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  The  invocation  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  orthodox  system,  as  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Creator  of  the  Triad,  Brahm&,  Yish^u,  and  Eudra,  for  the  sake  of  the  creation, 
preservation,  and  destruction  of  the  universe.  The  document  records,  in  a  plidn  and 
uninflated  s^le,  the  following  succession  of  princes,  of  the  Tadu  family:  1.  Sena 
Yarm& ;  2.  Arya  Yarm&,  his  son ;  3.  His  son,  $rideva  Y. ;  4.  His  son,  Vradlpta  Y. ; 
6.  His  son,  I?wara  Y, ;  6.  His  son,  Yriddha  Y. ;  7.  His  son,  Siddha  V. ;  8.  His 
son,  Jala  Y.;  9.  His  son,  YajnaY. ;  10.  His  son,  Achala  Y. ;  11.  His  son,  I)iv&- 
kara  Y. ;  12.  His  younger  brother,  Bh&skara  Y.,  who  married  Jayavati,  daughter  of 
Eapila-varddhana ;  13.  Their  daughter  was  Iswari,  married  to  Chandra-rupta,  son 
of  the  king  of  J&landhara :  on  her  husband's  death  she  foimded  an  establisnment  for 
religious  mendicants,  which  foundation  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  inscription  to  record. 
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WIlaoB. 

JLD, 

987-9 

982-10 

963-9 

988-9 

938-4 

964-8 

9S9-S 

988-10 

964-9 

939-7 

986-4 

966-8 

939-11 

986-8 

967-7 

941-11 

98S-10 

969-9 

942-1 

989-4 

960-8 

948-4 

969-8 

951-1 

948-10 

969-9 

962-10 

960-2 

971-8 

961-4 

968-8 

979-9 

976-2 

972-8 

998-9 

976-2 

978-9 

994-10 

978-2 

976-9 

996-10 

982-6 

980-0 

1001-1 

1006-9 

1008-6 

1024-7 

1028-4 

1032 

1080-9 

1064 

1088-10 

1062 

1100-7 

|1062 
\1072 

1110-11 

1002 

1111-8 

1072 

1127-8 

1088 

1127-9 

1088 

1149-9 

1110 

1169-8 

1119 

1166-8 

1126 

1176-7 

1136 

1193-8 

1163 

1208-2 

1167 

1231-6 

1190 

1247-6 

1206 

1268-7 

1227 

1281-10 

1261 

1296-4 

1276 

Parfha,  a  seoond  timo. 
Ghakn  y6nii&,  ditto 
Sankan  VerdluuLE. 
Chakra  Yoimfc,  a  third  time. 
Unmatti  y6rm&. 
Sura  Yennfi  II. 

LAST  OB  KIXSD  DTKASTT,  64  TBABS  4  MOHTHS. 

Tanikaia  Dera,  elected  Bovereiffn. 

Sangmna  Dera,  dethroned  and Idlled  by 

Parragapta,  slain  at  Snr^swari  Euahetra. 

Kahemagnpta,  destroyed  many  Viharai  of  Bnddhiflts. 

Abhimanjro,  intrigneB  and  tamult. 

Nandignpta,  pat  to  death  by  his  grandmother  I>idd&. 

TribhuTana,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Bhimaenpta,  ditto. 

Diddfi  Uftnl,  assumed  the  throne  herself,  adopts 

San(^r6ma  Dera  II.  (with  whom  Wilson's  list  doses.) 

Hanr6ja  and  Ananta  Deva,^  his  sons  (continued  from 

the  printed  Tarsngmi.) 
Kalasa. 

Utkarsha,  and  Hanha  dera, 
Udayama  Vikrama,  son  of  the  latter. 
SsnihaR&ja. 

Salha,  grandson  of  Udayanuu 
Susalha,  usuiper,  do. 

Mallina,  his  brother  (end  of  Kalhana  Pfendif  s  list) 
Jaya  Sinh,  son  of  Susalha,  (Jona  B&ja's  list) 
Param&na. 
Bandi  dera. 
Bopya  deva. 

Jassa  deva,  his  brother,  an  imbecile. 
Ja^  deya,  son  of  Bopya. 
K&ja  deya, 

Sangrfcma  deva,  III.  a  relation 
R6ma  deya. 

Toikhana  deva,  adopted. 

8inha  deva,  new  line ;  killed  by  his  brother-in-law 
Sinha  deva  II.  an  usurper,  who  was  himself  deposed 
and  killed  by  the  Hlechas  under  R&ja  Dullach  (?) 

The  name  or  title  yannm&,  or  Vann6,  is  eroecially  appropriate  to  a  man  of  the 
Kshatriya^  the  military  and  regal  caste ;  it  affords,  th^:efore,  no  safe  due  to  the 
identification  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  mention  of  JUandhara  intimates  their  noaition 
among  the  mountains  not  rar  from  Kashmir,  where  we  find  a  race  of  princes  bearing 
the  same  title ;  the  first  of  these.  Avanti  Yannft,  beiran  his  reign  after  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  he  may  naye  been  a  sdon  of  the  family  recorded  in  this  in- 
scription, which,  as  above  stated,  is  in  a  character  that  may  be  possibly  of  the  scyenth 
or  eighth  oentuiy,  just  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Yarmfr  dynasty  of  Kashmir.  Thirteen 
generations,  of  what  appears  to  haye  been  a  peaceable  succession,  will  carry  us  back 
at  least  two  centuries,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the  first  prince  of  this  series  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.'] 

^  The  lengths  of  reigns  only  are  giyen  in  the  original :  calculating  therefore  back- 
wards from  'Al&-ud-din,  it  becomes  necessary  to  curtail  the  reign  of  Harir&ja  (62 
J  ears)  by  about  30  years,  to  form  a  natural  link  with  Wilson's  date  of  Sangr&ma 
^eya. — J.  P.  [Major  Cunningham  f*Num.  Chron.',  yol.  yi.)  has  pointed  out  the 
error  committed  by  Prinsep  in  this  place  in  confounding  'Al&-ud-dln  of  Dihli  with 
the  Kashmir  monarch  of  the  same  titular  designation,  whose  date  should  therefore 
be  corrected  to  a.d.  1861,  or,  as  adjusted  by  Major  Cunningham,  to  1339.] 
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TVofw.    Ounnlnghnm.    Wllaon, 


THB  BHOTA.  DTNABTT. 


^Sni'^}  1818-10    1294    Sri  Rinchana,  obtained  throne  by  conquest. 
KotaB&ni  1334-0      1294    Kota  B&ni,  his  wife.  ^ 


[The  names  of  the 
paper-] 

BhihMfr 

Jamshir 

Alk-nd-dM  

Shah&b-nd-dfn 

Kutb-nd-dfn 

Sikandar  ..,,, 

AlfSh&h 

Zain  nl  Abidfn 

Haidar  Sh6h  

Wftffln  .« 

ICuhanunad 

TTnahixifr  finally  annexed 


▲.D. 


Mosalman  hings  are  continued  from  Major  Cunningham's 

1334  6  10  FatehSh&h 1483  7    28 

1337  5  0  Muhammad(2ndtime)...  1492  7    28 

1339  4  0  Fateh  Sh&h  (ditto) 1513  6      " 

1352  0  23  Muhammad (drd  time)...  1614  6 

1370  0  23  Fateh  Sh&h  (ditto) 1517  5 

1386  0  23  Muhammad  (4th  time)...  1520  *5 

1410  0  23  N&zukSh&h 1527  5 

1417  0  28  Muhammad(5thtime)...  1530  5 

1467  0  23  N42ukSh6h 1537  5 

1469  0  23  Mirza  Haidar 1541  5 

1481  0  28  Hum&ydn 

to  the  Moghul  Empire  under  Akbar,  in  1586,  a.d. 

Table  XXUI. — Chohdn  or  Chahumdn  Dynatiyy  at  AjmWy  J)iMi,  and 
afterwards  Kotah  and  Bundu 

'The  Ghohansy  one  of  the  four  AgnicuU  tribes,  ChohloiB,  Purih&rs,  Sol&nki  and 
Pnun&ca,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  conrocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  AbU 
supposed  of  Parthian  descent' --Tod,  7ol.  ii.  p.  451. 

B.O.    700    Anahi.  or  Anhul  Chouhan,  established  at  Garra  Mandehi. 
SuT&cna. 

>MaUan,  source  of  Mallani  tribe } 
Galan  S&r. 

Ajip&la,  ChakraTartti,  founder  of  Ajmfr,  202  of  Vir&t  era } 
Sftmanta  D^va,  ") 

Mah&  D^va, 

Vindasnr, 

Vain  Vihanta,  J 

Dola  Rai,  lost  Ajmir  to  Muhaomiadans. 

Manikva  Baf,  founded  Sambhar:  hence  title  of  S&mbri  Rao,  slain  by 

Moslem  invaders  under  Abul  A&s;    eleven  names  only  in  Jdtega's 

catalogue,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
*Mah&8inna. 

Chandra  Oupta,  (of  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  ?    See  Kanauj.) 
Prat4p  Sinh. 
Mohan  Sinh. 
Setarai. 
Nfigahasta. 
Lohadh&r. 
Vira  Sinh,  II. 
VibudhSmh. 
.Chandra  Bay. 

1  <  The  names  of  the  Muhammadan  chieis,  who  held  possession  of  the  valley,  some- 
times independently,  under  the  Patan  and  Moghul  Emperors,  are  so  disfigured  in 
N&gari  chitfacters  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  Jona  B6ja*8  list  continues  to  Zein- 
ul-lib-ud-din,  815  Hijra,  whence  Sn  Vara  Pandit  contmues  it  to  Patch  Sh&h, 
A.D.  1477.  The  <B&javali  Pat&ka'  brings  on  the  line  to  Akbar's  conquest  in  1560,' 
(see  Muhammadan  dynasties^— J.  P. 

2  *  Bombay  Government  Selections,'  vol.  iii.  p.  193, 
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B.C.    770    Harihura  Bay  (Honrfij,  Tod),  defeated  Sabaktegtn. 
BaMntaBaL 
Balianga  Rai  (Belnndeo }  Tod),  or  Dheraca  Gaj,  filain  defending  Ajmir 

against  Sultan  Mahmdd. 
Pramatha  Rai. 

Axiga  R&ja,  (Amilla  Deva,  Dihlf  inscription). 
1016  W.  Yiaala  DeTa,^  from  inflcriptiona,  1031  to  1095,  Tod,  inteipolated  date 
in  the  books  of  Chand,  S.  921. 
Serann  Dera,  a  minor. 

Ana  Dera,  oonatrncted  the  Anah  S&gar,  at  Ajmir. 
Hispftl  (of  Feriflhtah),  feither  of 
977    Jajah  Sinh  (or  Jypal  of  Ferfshtah,  burned  himself,  1000,  see  MUwi), 

extended  his  dominion  to  Lahore,  etc. 
1000    Ananda  Deya  (or  Aiay  deo),  Anandp&l,  F. 

Someswaia,  married  daughter  of  Anangp&l  of  Dihli. 
1176    Prithir&y,  of  Labor,  obtained  Dihll,  slam  by  Shah&buddfii,  1192. 
1192    Rainasi,  slain  in  the  sack  of  Dihli,  T. 

Yijaya  Ray,  adopted  successor  of  Prithiray  (see  IHhlf  piUar). 
Lakunsi,  tnence  twenty-six  generations  to  Nonad  Sinh,  present  chief  of 
Nimrfcna,  nearest  lineal  descendant  of  Ajip&l  and  Prithir&j.' 

Table  XXTV. — Baravati  or  JRaraM  branch  of  the  Chohan  Ihfnatty. 

The  Haras  are  descended  from  Anur&ja,  a  son  of  Visaladeya,  or  more  probably 
of  M&nikya  Rai,  Tod,  vol,  ii.  p.  454  (see  preceding  table). 

A..D.     Anur&ja,  took  possession  of  Asi,  or  Hansi,  in  Hariloia, 
1024    Ishtp&la,  obtained  Asirgarh,  miraculously. 

Chand  Kama. 

Lok  P&l. 
1192    HamSra  (known  in  Prithir6ja  wars),  killed  in  1192. 

K&lkama. 

Mah&  Magd. 

Rao  Bacha. 
1298    Rao  Chand,  slain  with  all  but  one  son  by  A'l&-ud-din. 
1300    Rainsi,  protected  at  Chitor,  obtained  Bhynsror. 

Kolan,  declared  lord  of  the  Path  &r,  (central  India.) 
1341    Rao  Bango,  took  possession  of  the  Hun  court  of  Myn&l. 

Rao  Deva,  summoned  to  Lodi's  court,  abdicated  to  his  son. 

Hara  R6ia,  founded  Bundi ;  coimtry  called  Haravati  after  hinL 

Samarsi  (Samara  Sinh),  conquered  the  Bhils. 

Naptiji,  feud  with  Solankhi  chief  of  Thoda. 

Hamd-ji,  defied  supremacy  of  R6na  of  Mew6r. 

Birsinglu 
1410    Biru. 
1485    Rao  Banda,  a  famine,  1487,  expelled  by  his  brothers    - 

Samarkandf  and  Amarkandi,  who  ruled  twelve  years. 

Narain  D&b,  recoyers  Bundf. 

1533  Suraj  Mai,  assassinated  by  Chitor  R&na. 

1534  Soortan,  a  tyrant,  banished. 

Rao  Aijun,  his  cousin,  killed  in  defence  of  Chitor. 
1575    Rao  R&ja  Suijan,  Chunar,  and  Benares  giyen  to  him. 
Rao  Bhoja,  separation  of  Bundl  and  Kota. 

BXmDf  BRANOH. 

1578    Rao  Ratan,  built  Ratanpur,  his  son  M&dhH  Sinh  receives  Kotii  from 
Jeh&ngir,  henceforward  separation. 

1  The  lath  of  Firoz,  bearing  Yisala  Diva's  name,  is  dated  S.  1220,  in  the  reign 
of  Vigraha  Rai  Deva.    See  anU^  vol.  i.  p.  325  ;  also  '  As.  Ree.*,  vol.  vii. 
'  See  also  lists  in  *  Ayfn-i-Akbarf,*  yoL  ii.  p.  94-97,  etc. 
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A.D.  1578  Oopm&th. 

1652  Cbatra  S&l,  took  Kalberga,  under  Aorangzib,  killed  with  twelve  princes 

in  battle  of  Ujjain. 

1658  Bhao  Sinh,  reoeired  goyemment  of  Aoranff&bfiid  under  Aurangzib. 

1681  AnuradSinh. 

1718  Badh  Sinh,  supported  Bah&dur  Sb6h,  dispossessed  by  Jypur  R&ia. 
1743  Omeda,  regains  Bandf,  1749,  with  Holkar's  aid,  retires  1771,  dies  1804. 
1770  Ajlt  Sinh,  Jngr&j,  murders  B&na  of  Mewar. 

Rao  R&j,  Bishen  Sinh,  minor,  protects  Colonel  Monson's  flight 
1821    Rim  Smb. 

XOTAH  BBANCH. 

1579  Madhu  Sinh.  son  of  Rao  Ratan  (see  aboye). 

1630  Mokund  Sinh. 

1657  Jagat  Sinh. 

1669  Keswar  Sinh. 

1685  R&m  Sinh. 

1707  Bhim  Sinh,  entitled  Mah&r&o. 

1719  Arjun. 

1728    Durjan  S&l,  without  issue,  ZUxm  Sinh,  bom  1740. 

Aiit,  grandson  of  Bishen  Sinh. 

Chatr  S&l,  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1765    Gom&n  Sinh,— Z&lim  Sinh,  Foujd&r. 
1770    Omeda  Sinh,  „  Regent 

1819    Kiswar  Sinh,  Madhu  Sinh,  ditto. 

Table  XXY. — Bdjas  of  Mahoa,  Capitals  TJjjayanaf  and  Manddr. 

<This  line  is  taken  from  Abtl'l  Fazl,i  and  is  supposed  to  haye  been  furnished 
from  Jain  authorities :  it  agrees  nearly  with  appendix  to  <  Agni  Pur&^a.' '— Wilford.* 

In  early  ages  Mahahmah  founded  a  fire  temple,  destroyed  by  the  Buddhists,  but 
restored  by 

B.O.    840    Dhanjf  (Dhananjaya,  a  name  of  Aijun)  about  785  before  Yikram&ditya 
(see  Anjana,  Burmese  list). 
760    Jitchandra. 


>  TAs  Wilford's  lists,  purporting  to  be  tuen  from  the  *  Agni  Purfcpa,'  were  largely 
quotea  in  the  origimd  edition  of  this  work  (a.d.  1835),  it  is  necessaiy  that  I  shoula 
annex  the  caution  in  the  reception  of  that  author's  data  since  enjoinea  by  Prof.  Wil- 
son :— ] '  CoL  Wilford  (Essay  on  Vikram&ditya  and  S&Hy&hana,  *  Asiatic  Resoirches,' 
yol.  iz*  p*  131)  has  made  great  use  of  a  list  of  kings  derived  from  an  appendix  to  the 
'  Agni  Furft^a.  which  professes  to  be  the  63rd  or  last  section.  As  he  obseryes,  it  is  seldom 
found  annexed  to  the  *  Purltpa.'  I  haye  neyer  met  with  it,  and  doubt  it  eyer  haying 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  compilation.  It  would  appear  from  Col.  Wilfonl's 
remarks,  that  this  list  notices  Muhammad  as  the  institutor  of  an  era ;  but  his  account 
of  this  is  not  yeiy  distinct.  .He  mentions  explicitly,  however,  that  the  list  spoiks  of 
861iylihana  and  Yikramfcditya ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  character. 
The  compilers  of  the  '  Pur&^a'  were  not  such  bunglers  as  to  brin^  within  tiieir 
chronology  so  well-known  a  personage  as  Vikram&di^a.  There  are  m  all  parts  of 
India  yanous  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Pur&^as,  which  neyer  formed  any  portion  of 
their  contents,  ana  which,  although  offering  sometimes  useful  local  information,  and 
yaluable  as  preserying  popular  traditions,  are  not  in  justice  to  be  confounded  witn  the 
Pur&nas,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  charged  with  even  more  serious  errors  and 
anachronisms  than  those  of  which  they  aro  guilty.' — *  Vishnu  Pur&^a,'  pp.  38-9. 
London,  1840 — Again,  p.  73,  preface,  'The  documents  to  which  Wilfora  trusted 
proved  to  be  in  great  part  fabrications,  and  whero  genuine,  were  mixed  up  with  so 
much  loose  and  unauthenticated  matter,  and  so  oyerwhelmed  with  extrayagance  of 
speculation,  that  his  citations  need  to  be  carefully  and  skilfully  sifted,  before  they  can 
be  scnriceably  employed.' 
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B.C.    670  SftliT&hana.^ 

680  Nirrahana. 

680  Patra  R&jaB,  or  y6ns&Tali8,  without  issue. 

400  Aditja  Punwar,  elected  l>y  noblee  (cot  Sapor,  a-d.  191,  W.) 

890  Binna  or  Brahma  B&ja»  reigned  in  Vidharbanagar. 

860  Atibrahma,  at  TTijain,  defeated  in  the  north. 

271  Sadhroshana  Sad&Ara-Sena'). 

191  Heymert,  Harcha  Megha,  killed  in  battle  ^Displaced,  Wd,) 

91  Gundrup.  Gardabhanipa,  Bahram-gor  i  of  Wilford. 

66  ViUAiaDmrA(SrdofWaford.    i..d.  441  Yeadejird  .>)  Tnftr  tr. 

A.D.     44  GhandrasBen,  poBsened  himself  of  all  HindCist&n. 

188  Earaksen,  Surya  Sena,  W.  676. 

215  Chaturkot  (Sactisinha  succeeded,  W.) 

216  Kaaaksen  (see  Sauraahtra,  which  he  conquered }  144,  Tod). 
802  ChandrapU. 

402  Mahendnipal. 

409  Kannchandra, 

410  Yijyananda,  adopted  a  snooenor  (his  son  bdng  an  infant)  Sindula,  W. 
470  Munja,  killed  in  the  Dekhan  (reigned  a..d.  993  according  to  Tod). 
488  BhojaS  (S.  640),  b]^  Tod.  667  A.D.A    KaUd&s  flouiiahef 

683  JaTachandra,  put  aside  in  fietvour  of 

693  J(4»61,  of  the  Toiore  (Tu6r)  caste  (Chaitra  Ghindiay  <  BaTishya  P.') 

898  B&na  Rfcja. 

608  B&naBaju. 

604  R&naJJu. 

620  B&na  Chandnu 

664  R&naBah&dnr. 

659  B&na  Bakhtmal. 

664  B&y  Suhenp&l. 

669  B&7  Keyretpftl. 

674  BfiLj  Ananffap&l  (rebuilt  and  peopled  DihlS,  791,  Tod). 

734  KunwerpCj. 

736  B&ja  Jagdeva,  of  the  Choh&n  tribe. 

745  Jagannath. 

755  Hara  dera. 

770  V&sudeTa. 

786  SuzadcTa. 


1  rOrientalists  do  not  rely  much  upon  Wilford's  speculationB  in  these  days;  but 
as  CYidence  imperfect  in  itself  has  often  some  foundation  in  truth,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  transcribe  the  following,  which  seems  oddly  to  assimilate  with  some  of 
the  indications  noted  at  p.  274-5,  yoI.  i.,  in  regard  to  uie  Gupta  succenion : — 'As 
there  are  sereral  kings  and  legislators  called  vikrama^  in  tne  same  manner  we 
find  also  sereral  S&Hy&hanas.  This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contemporary 
with  another  Vikramliditya,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  b^un  his  reign  a.d.  191 ;  bn^ 
according  to  others,  either  in  the  year  184  or  200.  In  Ba^hun&th^  lists^  current  in 
the  western  parts  of  India,  which  hare  appeared  in  print,  mstead  of  SUivfJiana,  we 
find  Samudrap&la.'-><AB.  Bes.'  ix.  185.  Bee  also  pp.  146>7.  ibid;  and  the  cnriouB 
tale  in  connection  with  Sukiiditya  or  Bhartrihari,  brother  oi  ViknunfitditTay  and  his 
retirement  to  Bhitfiii,  on  the  Gumti,  near  which  place,  Wilford  remarks.  *is  a  stone 
pillar,  with  an  inscription,  containing  only  a  few  couplets  from  the  ICsh&bhfiF^:' 
(see  anUf  p.  240,  vol.  i..  Bhit&ri  L&t  Inscription).] 

*  VfcsudeTa  of  Wilford,  Basdeo,  Ferishtah.  a.d.  390,  father-in-law  of  Bahram 
(see  Eanauj^. 

3  [See  Fehewa  or  Thaneswur  Inscription,  <  Joutw  As.  Soo.  Beng.'  vol.  zzii.  p.  678, 
dated  279  Samyat,  but  of  doubtfdl  attnbution.  Names  recorded :  1,  Mahendnp61a; 
2,  Jatnla;  3,  yijr&ta;  4,  Tajnika;  5,  Sagga;  6,  Puma;  7,  Deyar&ja;  8,  Bam- 
Chandra ;  9,  Bhoja.] 

«  The  other  two  B&jas  Bhoja,  Tod  fixes  in  665  (from  Jain  MSS.)  and  1035,  the 
father  of  Udayati. 
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UiJatii  Inwrlptlon,  8. 
A.l>.  980. 

Krishna  R&ja. 
Vaira  Sinha. 
Siyaka. 
Amog:hayasra,  or  Vak- 

pati,    otherwise  Yal- 

labhanaieodia. 


A.D.    801    Dharmadeya. 
815    Bhaldeva. 
825    Nanakdeva. 
834    EeyratdeTa. 
845    Pithoora. 

866    Maldera,  conquered  by  Sheikh  Shah,  father") 
of'Alfc-ud^. 
Sheikh  Shah,  firom  Ghazni.  I 

1037    Dharma  Rfija  Soud,  Vizir  during  minority  of  \ 
1057    'Al&-nd-din,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Kemal-ud-din,  murdered  by 
1069    Jitp&l  Choh&n  (Jaya  Sinh  of  Dihli  and  La- 
hore  i  977)  a  descendant  of  Monikya  Bai  ? , 
1089    Harachandra. 
1109    Keyratchand. 
1111    Oogersoin. 
1124    Surajnanda. 

1136    Tippersein,  or  Beers^n,  dispossessed  by 
1 146    Jelal-ud-din,  an  A%hfin. 
1168    AlamShldi,  killed  m  battle  by 

1192    Xeraksen,  son  of  Beersen,  emigrated  to  E&mrup.  married  the  king's 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  regain^  M&lw&. 

Ulkrin  InsoriFfekm.  Son  S^nriiliM  tfe 

fbUowing  names.!] 

'Bhoja  dera.  Uday&ditya  deva.  Hari-yarman. 

Uday&ditya.  Narayarma  deya.  Aditya-yarman. 

Narayarma.  Ta^oyarma     deya,  Tsyara-yarman, 

Ta9oyarma,  a.d.  a.d.  1187-  (bom  of  Aii- 

.     1137.  Jayayaima      deya,  k&ri,       eldest 

1 200  Narbahen'  \  Ajayayanna,  a.d.  1148.  daughter  of  the 

1 143.  Lakhan,  or  Laksh-  Gupta  race.) 

Yindhayayaima.  mlyarma  deya,  a  Sinha-yarman. 

Amushyfcya^a.  second     son     of  Kharya-yarman. 

Subhatayarma.  Ya^o,  a.d.  1144  ? 
Aijnna,  a.d.  1210. 

^  Undated.    See  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  yol.  y.  p.  482. 

>  Piplianagar,  in  Bhop&l  (ShujUjpur)  copper  plates,  dated  Samyat  1267, '  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.,'  yol.  y.,  p.  380  :—*  An  inscription  on  a  T&mba  Patra  found  in  the  yiUage 
of  Pipli&nagar.  in  the  Shujalpur  Perganah,  by  L.  Wilkinson,  £sa..  Political  Agent, 
who  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  *  I  owe  you  many  apolories  for  tne  delay  which  has 
transpired  in  forwarding  to  ][ou  copies  and  translations  of  the  three  remaining  T&mba 
patras  found  at  Pipli&nagar  in  1836.  I  haye  now  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  copy  and 
translation  of  the  oldest  dated  in  Samyat  1235.  It  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  course  of  succession  that  appeared  to  you  to  haye  been  rendered  plain  and  clear, 
for  ei^ht  generations,  by  the  inscription  dated  Samvat  1267  before  submitted  to  you. 
That  inscription  states  that  Jayayarma  was  succeeded  on  the  gaddf  of  Mandap  (or 
Mandu^  by  his  son  yindhyayarm(^  and  he  by  his  son  Amushy&^a,  and  he  again 
by  Subnasayarma,  and  this  last  R&ja  by  his  son  Aijuna ;  whilst  this  states  that  Haris- 
Chandra  succeeded  R&ja  Jayayarma.  and  adds,  moreoyer,  in  the  last  yerse,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Laksluniyarina.  Tnis  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  by  sapposing 
that  R6ja  Harischandra  was  only  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  as  such  oecame 
possessed  of  an  appanage  and  not  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  fact  that  Nilagiri,  and 
not  Mandap,  was  his  capital,  seems  to  confirm  tnis  supposition,  supported  as  it  slso 
is  by  the  title  of  Mah&  Kum&ra,  or  prince,  giyen  to  him.  I  was  about  to  add  transla- 
tions also  of  the  other  two  inscriptions ;  but  finding  that  they  botii  correspond,  word 
for  word,  with  that  formerly  sent  to  you  in  all  respects  but  the  dates,  whicn  are  later 
— the  one  only  by  three  and  the  other  only  by  fiye  years — than  that  of  the  former 
inscription,  and  that  the)r  both  record  grants  by  the  same  K&ja  Aijuniu  translations 
of  them  would  be  but  an  idle  repetition.    I  enclose,  howeyer,  copies  of  both,  which 
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▲.D.  1220    BirMl. 
1236    Purenmall. 
1268    Hanumd. 
1330    Sftkat  Sinh,  killed  by  Bah&dur  ShUi,  King  of  Dakhan. 

(On  the  diTiflion  of  the  DihU  monarchy  on  Ghi&saddin  Tofhlak  Sh&h  ITa 
death,) 
1890    Dil&war  Kh&n  Ghori,  noeroy  of  M61w&,  aMomod  florereignty. 

(See  Monalman  Dynasties.)— <  Ayln-i-Ahbaii,'  toL  ii.  p.  57. 

[The  inscription  on  a  temple  at  Oudayapur,  taken  by  Captain  Burt 
in  1838y  claims  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  supplying  ns 
with  eyidenoe  of  the  existence,  and  continued  currency  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  of  an  era  designated  by  the  name  of  Udayaditya.  The 
nominal  roll  of  the  princes  associated  with  this  monumental  record 
does  not  satisfiau^torily  &I1  in  with  the  traditionary  list  of  the  MaM- 
rijas  of  M41w4 ;  but  this  need  not  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  the  provincial  dignities,  of  which  the  inscription  is  an 
exponent,  were  usually  treated  en  s&igneur,  whatever  tiUe  to  real  power 
or  supremacy  the  local  ruler  might  chance  to  possess. 

1  SnraTira  (of  the  F&yara  line). 

2  GondaU. 

3  Areralamathana  (went  to  MalaTa  and  recoTered  his  fonner  kingdom  of 

Madhya  desa,  and  '  cansed  this  sacred  and  dinne  temple  to  be  erw^' .  • . 
in  the  year  of  the  Vikramftditya  Samvat  1116,  corresponding  wifh  the 
S&ka  year  981,  in  the  Kaliyoga  4160,  and  in  the  same  of  Uday&£tya  446.') 

4  SftliT&hana.— '  Jonr.  As.  Soc.,  Seng.',  vol.  ix.  p.  648.] 

Table  ^X:XNl.—Sawrd9htra  {Surdt  and  Oujardt).     Capital,  BaUbki' 
pura.    The  Balabhi,  Balhara,  or  BaitHraU  Dynasty. 

The  Jain  chronicles  of  Jai-sinha,  consulted  by  Colonel  Tod,  trace  the  ancestry  of 
Keneksen,  the  foonder  of  the  M^war  family,  np  to  Sumitra,  the  fifty-sizth  descendant 
from  B&ma  {vide  the  Sorya-yansa  list).  Solar  worship  prevailed,  afterwards  the 
Jain.— [Tod,  toL  i.  pp.  231,  etc.] 

▲.D.  0  ^  Maharito,  follows  Sumitra,  Tod.  nudm  acoordtnc  to  snnu  doc  op  in 

Antaiita.  Gu^Wt-iTaaieii.* 

A«i»;i--«o  «*,»-«-♦;   ( Bhatftrka.  A.D.  144-ldO. 

AchUsena,  Senapati,  |  Dt^rasena. 

144    Kanaksfina,  emimtes  to  Sanrfishtra    Maharfcja,  Dronasinha. 
(toI.  i.  p.  216).  Dhmyasena  I. 

Mah&  Madan  S/n,  Dharapatta. 

you  may  place  on  record,  if  yon  can  a£ford  to  spare  a  space  for  them  in  Tonr  jonmaL 
—Sehore,  27th  August,  1888.'  See  also  *  Jour.  As.  Sbc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  736.— 
[Another  Nagptir  inscription,  translated  and  collated  with  kindred  documents  by 
Ball  Gungadhar  Shashtii  supplies  the  following  list :— 1.  Yairi  Sinha;  2.  Bhimaka 
(his  son^ ;  3.  R&ja  R&ja,  or  Bhoja  B&ja  (his  son) ;  4.  Bhadra  B&ja ;  6.  Bhoja  deva ; 
6.  Udayaditya;  7.  Laksbml  dbara;  8.  NaraVarma  dcva  (a..d.  1106);  9.  Ta^oVarma 
deva  (▲.D.  1137);  10.  Jaya  Varma  deva;  11.  Lakshmi  Yarma  deva;  12.  Yindhya 
Yarma  (son  of  Aj  ay  a  Yarma) ;  13.  Harischandra  (a.d.  1179);  14.  Amushayana; 
15.  Subh&sa  Yarma;  16.  Arjuna  (his  son,  a.d.  1211).]  <  Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.',  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

1  [See  antif  vol.  i.  p.  256.  See  also  *  Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
—The  Rev.  P.  Anderson  has  examined  the  nominal  series  obtained  fromjpreviouslj 
published  grants  of  this  family,  and  tested  them  by  the  aid  of  new  inscriptions.    His 
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SudentUy 
318    Yiija.    or   Ajyasena,    founded    tho) 

BalabW  era,  Tod.»  / 

Padm&ditya. 
Siv&ditya    (466    Gardha-bhela  ?    of) 

Jain  MSS.)  / 

Harlulitya, 
Sury&ditya, 
Somfrditya. 

523    Sil&ditya,  killed,  and  Balabhi  de-  1 
stroyed  by  the  Partbians,  624.        j 


NaneB  Meordlns  to jmuits  da<  np  In 

Ghribasena. 

Sri  -dhara  Sena,  319. 

Sil&ditya  I. 

Charagriha,  I. 

Siidhiurasena,  II. 

DbruTas^na,  II. 

Siidharas^na,  III. 

Sil&ditya,  II. 

^bree  names  obliterated). 

Cbaragriba,  II. 
523  Sil&ditya,  III. 
559  Sil&ditya  MnsaUi,  lY. 


OUODf  OF  OBKLOTE,   OBAHALOTB,   OB    8E80DIA  TBIBB  OF  SUBTA-VAirBIS,' 

Eaiswa,  Groba,  or  Grabfrditya,  posthnmons  son  of  Sil&dityn,  bom  ^ 

in  Bbander  forest. 
Nag&ditya,  of  Bbander. 
Bbaff&ditya. 
Devlditya. 

Assaditya,  founded  Aspur  in  Mew&r. 
Kbalbboja. 

Grab&difya  (otbers  make  Na^ditya),  fetber  of 
713    Bupb,  or  Bappa,  seized  Cbitor,  from  Mori  tribe,  a.d.  727,  and 

founded  the  GoMla  or  Gehlote,  dynasty  of  Mewfur. 
(Continued  in  Table  XXVIII.) 


IK 


Jzi^ 


[I  extract  the  following  summary  of  dates,  forming  the  rimmi 
of  Dr.  Stevenson's  remarks  upon  his  translations  of  the  Western  Gave 
Inscriptions,  published  in  the  'Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  t., 
without  in  any  way  pledging  myself  for  its  accuracy  ,*  indeed,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  Dr.  Stevenson  and  myself  differ  notably  in  our 
ideas  of  the  correct  epochs  of  two  of  the  leading  dynasties  of  India ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself  in  as  much  of  detail  as  my  space  will  permit  me  to  concede 
to  reasoning  that  I  so  far  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  contesting. — 
E.T.] 

'<  I  shalL  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  sammary  of  the  chief  events  men- 
tioned in  the  Sahy&dri  inscriptions,  in  chronological  order.  .  .  The  dates  which  have 

observations,  to  the  following  effect,  are  merely  important  in  the  correction  of  the 
orthography  of  names  and  titles : — *  In  the  Bengal  Society's  Ust,  the  7tii,  10th,  and 
12th  of  these  kings  are  called  $if  Dhara  sena,  but  in  both  the  plates  now  before  me 
the  names  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  second,  i.e.y  Dhare  sena,  with  the  addition  of 
$r(,  which  is  common  to  all  the  kings.  Moreover  $il&ditya  is  said  in  the  <  Bengal 
Jonmar  to  be  sumamed  Kram&di^a.  .  .  The  surname  is  clearly  written  on 
plate  ii.  Dharm&ditya.  Three  of  the  other  kings  are  not  Dharuva,  but  Dhruva 
sena.'— ^  Bomb.  Jour.'  voL  iii.  p.  216.1 

1  This  and  the  Sri-dharasena  of  the  adjoining  list,  fixed  upon  as  the  founders  of 
the  Balabhi  era  or  samvat,  mav  probably  be  the  Suraka  of  the  Pur&nas,  mentioned 
as  a  Yikram&ditya  to  mount  tne  throne  An.  EaL  Tug.  3290,  or  a.d.  191  or  291 
(<  As.  Bes.'  voL  ix.  pp.  135,  203),  Wilford.  Many  legends  related  by  him  of  the 
Aditya,  belonging  to  this  dynasty. 

*  Tlie  Persian  historians  make  Noshizfrd,  son  of  Noshirvfcn,  or  Maha  Ban^ 
daughter  of  Tc^ijird,  the  origin  of  the  Sesodia  race  of  Mew&r,  531. 
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not  been  aioertained  from  inamptioiu,  bat  merelj  made  ont  hj  calcnUtMa,  ait 
marked  with  an  interrogation. 

B.O. 

200.(?}^A  cave  was  ezcaTated,  and  an  alms-hoose  established  in  it,  on  tbe  top  «f 
the  Nfcnfii  Ghfct,  by  an  Bmperor  of  India,  probably  Ajsoka,  the  fint 
Buddhist  Emperor. 

70.(?)^Th6  Great  Caye  Temple  at  K&rlen  was  formed  by  the  Emperor  Dembbfiti, 
under  the  saperiniendenoe  of  Xenocrates,  ( V^RVHiTr  or  \Jt^WifZ) 
a  Greek.  ^  ^ 

65.(?)— A  small  cave  was  excavated  at  E&nheri  by  the  same  Xenocrates,  in  vhidi  a 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  was  deposited,  till  it  was  removed  to  an  adjoinii^ 
tope,  as  mentioned  below. 

28.(?)— The  expedition  of  the  constructors  of  the  cave  mentioned  below  into  MalalMr, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  took  pUce. 

22.(?}— The  central  or  Satrap  cave  at  N&sik  was  excavated  by  Ushavadatta,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Satrap  Nahap&na,  of  the  Parthian  monarch  "geliftTtar&fea 
(Phrahates  >). 

20.  (?)— Lands  were  given  to  the  monks  at  Junir,  who  dwelt  in  the  third  series  of 
southern  caves,  by  several  individuals,  and  especially  by  S'isuka,  called 
there  S'risuka,  the  first  AndhrabhriCya  sovereign,  while  he  waa  jet  only 
prime  minister. 

15.(^)_The  Great  Temple  Cave  at  E&nheri  was  probably  excavated  hv  the  same 
monarch,  after  ne  ascended  the  throne.  The  name  given  him  aoove  is  that 
of  the  Matsya  Pur&n;  here  ho  receives  the  name  of  Balin,  that  given  in 
the  Bh&gavat. 

189.— A  tope  or  mound  was  constructed  at  E&nheri  to  contain  the  tooth  of  Buddha, 
mentioned  above,  and  also  in  honour  of  a  celebrated  Buddhist  devotee,  bj 
Pushyavarman,  who  was  connected  with  the  Andhra  royal  fiimily. 

N.B.'This  is  the  tope  opened  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1839,  and  which  contained  a  plate 
with  the  date  on  it. 

326.— The  village  of  Earanja^  on  the  Gh&ts,  was  made  over  to  the  monks  at  E&rlen 
by  the  two  great  military  commanders,  who,  in  the  struggles  between  the 
regal  Satraps  and  Magaah  Emperors,  had  most  likely  wrested  the  adjacent 
territory  from  the  former  and  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  latter.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  the  image  of  Buddha,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  where 
these  inscriptions  are  found,  was  probably  executed. 

337.— The  large  cave  most  to  the  left  of  those  that  contain  inscriptions  at  N&sik  was 
excavated  at  the  command  of  the  queen  of  Gautami-putra,  described  as  lord 
paramount  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  who  had  established  in  his  capital  a 
college  for  Brahm&nical  ana  another  for  Buddhist  science,  an  institution 
for  teaching  archery,  and  a  hospital. 
N.B.— Reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  era  mentioned  in  tins 
inscription  is  the  Balabhi,  and  that  it  was  established  in  commemoration  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  GrsBco-Parthian  empire  in  Western  India^  ^I.^^® 
united  forces  of  the  Magadh  Emperor  and  the  Balabhi  Commandcr-m-Chiet 
who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  royal  Satrap,  and  render^ 
himself  independent.  These  Satraps  had,  in  all  {probability,  reigned  for  a 
long  time  in  their  own  right,  and  had  prefixed  the  title  regal  to  their  former 
appellation  to  point  this  out.  The  latest  date  on  any  of  their  coins  is 
Samvat  390,  or  a.d.  333 ;  for  I  think,  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  that 
the  era  must  be  the  common  Samvat.  Wc  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  on  the  Indus  their  government  subsisted  fourteen  ^rears  after  it  was 
overthrown  in  Guiar&t,  as  the  Balabhi  era  commences  with  a..d.  319.  In 
accordance  with  this  supposition,  none  of  the  400  regal  Satrap  coins  that 
were  found  at  Junir  in  1846  belong  to  the  two  last  Satraps.  Tne  vauntiog, 
too,  of  Eudra  D&ma,  the  last  of  tnem  but  one,  on  the  Gim&r  inscription, 
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oyer  the  S&tkarni  ruler  of  the  Dakhan,  our  Andhra  i^onarch,  could  refer 

«  only  to  some  partial  success  preceding  the  final  catastrophe,  as  we  usually 

find  people  boast  most  when  hardest  pressed.    From  our  inscriptions  it  is 

eyident  that  the  hiUs  in  which  the  cayee  are  excayated  were  sometimes  in 

'  '  possession  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party. 

342.— The  monastery  caye  at  K&rlen  was  excayated  by  a  mendicant  deyoiee. 

^'  410.(?}— Buddaghosha,  the  author  of  the  P61i  work  called  in  Ceylon  the  *  Atthakatha,' 

^  ^  and  the  Buddhist  apostle  of  the  Burman  peninsula,  set  up  a  middle-sixed 

image  of  Buddha  on  the  right  porch  of  the  Great  Temple  Caye  at  E&nheri. 

423. (?)— During  the  reign  of  the  Andhra  monarch  Tadnya  S'ri  S&t  Kami,  who  is 

mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China  as  having  sent  ambassadors  there,  a 

ncmhew  and  other  relations  of  his  set  up  the  two  colossal  images  on  each 

side  of  the  porch  of  the  same  great  eaye,  and  at  the  same  time  a  yillage  was 

giyen  to  the  monks. 

430.  (?)  —Other  relations  of  the  same  Emperor  established  an  alms-house  in  connection 

with  a  caye  at  K&nheri. 

431.  (?)— Others  of  the  royal  family  estabUahed  a  refectoiy  in  connection  with  another 

caye  there. 

433.(?)— A  monastery  caye  was  excayated  at  N&sik  by  command  of  the  wife  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  same  Emperor. 

460.  (?) — A  temple  caye  at  Ku^en  (Korah),  in  the  Concan,  was  excayated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chief  of  Salsette^  who  seems  to  haye  exercised  auUiority 
oyer  a  considerable  adjoining  district  of  country. 

N.B.— The  aboye-mentioned  works  are  all  that  ap^ar  to  me  to  doriye  from  the 
inscriptions  probable  indications  of  the  penod  about  which  they  were 
executed,  whether  by  means  of  the  dates  or  the  names  they  contain.  The 
time  when  the  others  were  engrayed-  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  style 
of  the  letters ;  but  none  seem  to  me  to  haye  bieen  inscribed  on  the  Sahyftdri 
rocks  at  a  later  period  than  that  last  mentioned,  and  certainly  none  earlier 
than  the  first  date  here  giyen,  bringing  them  all  within  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding and  the  five  succeeding  the  Christian  era,  during  which  time  Buddhism 
fiourished  in  Western  India,  while  the  modern  Hindtl  system  was  silently 
moulding  itself  into  its  present  form  and  preparing  to  take  the  place,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  oi  the  reli^on  of  Budoha,  and  to  exhibit  that  com- 
pound of  Yedic  pantheism,  Buddhutical  tenderness  for  animal  Ufe,  and  in- 
(  oigenal  superstition  that  is  now  current  in  India.  During,  howeyer,  the  whole 

period  of  Buddhist  ascendancy,  Brahm&ns  existed,  st^ied  their  literature, 
bad  their  holy  places,  and  performed  those  of  their  rites  that  could  be 
performed  in  pnyate.  The  common  people  also  worshipped  Krishna, 
Bhayftni,  and  d'iya,  as  local  gods,  in  particular  districts.  The  trayels  of 
the  Chinese  Fa  Hian  show  tnat,  at  the  beeinninff  of  the  fifth  century, 
Buddhism  prevailed  throughout  India ;  and  those  of  Whang  Thsang  show 
that  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  An 
inscription,  of  date  a-d.  667,  originally  affixed  to  a  Buddhist  temple  near 
Kagpore,  shows  that  it  still  prevailed  in  the  East  at  that  period  (*  Jour. 
Bom.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  here,  also,  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  42  years  between  the  date  a.d.  342  and  a.d.  428." 

Table  XX.YJ1.—Gttfardt     Capital  Fatan,     The  Anhukodra  Dynasiy, 
a  reataration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Balhdraa. 


'  Ayfn  Akbari'  list  collated  with  that  of  the  *  Agnf  Purtiva,'  of  Wilford. 


8.       A.D. 


696  Saila-deva,  livinf  in  retirement  at  Ujjain,  found  and  educated, 
a  of  f 


802    745  Banar&ja,  son  of  Samanta  Sinh  (Chohlui),  who  founded  Anhulpur  (Ner  • 
waleh  or  Patau),  called  after  Anala  Chon&n,  A.  A. 
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806  Jogftr6ja  ^ 

841  Bhfma  E&ja...  I  Bhunda-deyay  Wo. 

866  Bhcur  \ 

895  Behirainh /From  the  *  Ayin  Akbari. 

920  Resbadat Rftja  Aditya,  W. 

936  Samanta  Daughter,  married  son  of 

>'      DOiUBJSja:  fihiiiida,W. 


Cfbowra  1]!nuM^  of 
▲.D.  AiihllpoOT-. 

746    1.  Wan  Blij,  son    of 

Jje  Shaker. 
806    2.  Yog  Rfij. 
841    3.  EshemB&j. 
866    4.  Bhoopd. 
895    5.  Vair  Sing. 
920    6.  Rntn&di^. 
935    7.  S&mnnt  Singh. 
942    MoolB&jSolonkhee.— 
<  BlbBMUk.'— London,  1856. 


BOLUmiHEll  DTKASTT. 

List  of  the  snccessors  of  Mool  R&j, 
from  a  copper-plate  inscriptionf  dated 
Samyat    1266    (a..d.    1210),    found    at 

l&b«Ld. 

Mool  B&j  dey. 
Ch&moond  Rfcj  dev. 
Doorlubh  B&j  dev. 
Bheem  der. 
Euran  dev. 
Jye  Singh  dey. 
Koom&r  P&l  dey. 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
<B68M&lli.' 


Ujye  P61  dey. 
Mool  R&j  dey. 
Bheem  dey. 


rXjas  of  the  soLAirxHi  thibb. 

910  W.  Mala  R&ja,  nsnrped  the 

throne.^ 
1025  Chamund,  inyaded  by  Salt&n 
Mahmfid  (Samanta,  W.) 

1038  VaUabba  (Beyser,  or  Bisela, 

'  Ay.  Ak.'),  ancient  line  re- 
stored. 

1039  Dnrlabba    (Dabisalima,    F.), 

usurped  the  throne. 
1050  Bhima  r&ja. 

Kftladeya  (Karan,    'A.  A.'), 
Gama-niendra,  or  Yisala- 
deya,   Wd.,    who    became 
Paramount    Sovereign     of 
Dihlf  (see  p.  247). 
1094  Siddha,orJayasinh,anusarper 
(Tod,  vol.  1.  p.  98). 
Kum&rap41a,  poisoned. 
Ajayapal^  son  of  Jayasinha. 

THE  BhIoeUL  TRIBS. 

Mdla  (Lakhmul,  <  A.  A.'),  Lakhan-raya,  W.  without  issue. 

Birdmula,  \  Baluca-mula,  Wd. 

Beildeya,  /  of  Bh&gela  tribe. 
1209  W.  Bhima  Deva,  or  Bhala  Bhima  Deva,  same  as  the  last,  Wd. 
1250  Arjun  deva,     ) 
1260  Saranga  deya,  [  <  Ay.  Ak.' 

1281  Earan,  >  Oama  the  Oohil&,  fled  to  the  Dakhan,  when  in  the  year 

1809  Oujar&t  was  annexed  to  Dihll  by  'Alfii-ud-din  Muhammad  Sh&h. 

Table  XKYLll.—Mnas  of  Mmodr.     Capitals  Chitdr,  Udayapw. 

(Continued  from  Table  XXYI.) 
After  the  deetmction  of  the  Balh&ra  monarchy  of  Saurlishtra,  and  two  centuries' 
sojourn  of  the  family  in  the  Bhander  desert,  Baph  or  Bappa  conquered  Chitor,  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty  in  a..d.  727.    The  hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Gehlote 
to  Aditya. 

Wllaon*t  Ust.  Tod.  firom  Aitpnr  Inwriptton  (dated  Sarnvvt  v/u,  vol.  L  p.  9m. 

750    GuhiU 1-  Sri  Gohadit,  founder  of  Gohila  (Gehlote)  tribe. 

Bhoja 2.  BhojarBhagaditya?) 

3.  Mahenora. 

4.  Naga  (N6giiditya). 

5.  Syela. 

6.  Aprajit  (compare  with  Table  XXVI.) 

7.  Mahendra. 

*  See  also  <  Ay(n-i-Akbari,'  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  et  teg. ;  Elliot,  *  Jour.  Roy,  As.  Soc.', 
vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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Wilaoa'a  list.  Tod.  firom  Atti^r  Inaoriptlon  (dated  SamTat  l  OH  vol.  1.  p.  MM). 

Kalabhoja   ..,    8.  Kalabhoja. 

Bhartribhata..    9.  Khoman,  inyasion  of  Cbitor  from  K6bul  812  a.d. 
Samah&yika...  Mangal,  expelled  by  chiefB. 

Khuman 10.  Bbirtripad,  foanded  thirteen  prinoipalitiee  for  his  sons  in 

M&lw&  and  Gujar&t. 
11.  Singhif,  whose  R&nf,  Lakshmi,  bore 

All&ta 12.  Sri  AUat,  whose  daughter  Haria  deii  was  grandmother  of 

Naravahan^...  13.  Nirri^ana. 
14.  Sal?ahuia. 
067    Saktiyarma  ...  V5.  Saktiknmar,  resided  at  Aitpur,  967,  or  1068?  Tod,  toI.  i. 
pp.  243,  803. 
Snchiyanna . . .         Umba  Passa. 
977    Narayarma  ...         Karyarma,  cotemj^rary  with  SubnktigSn. 
1027    Kirttiyarma...         Tasoyarma,  do.  with  Mahm(id.    Aitpor  destroyed. 
Yairi  Sinh,  (Vira  Sinha  deya  of  Kanauj  ?    See  Bengal.) 


Vijaya  Sinh,' 
AriSin' 


3inh. 

Yikrama  Sinh. 

S6manta  Sinh,  1209,  W. 

Komara  Sinh. 

Mathana  Sinh. 

Padma  Sinh. 

Jaitra  Sinh. 

Tej  Sinh. 
1165?  Samara  Sinh,  (Samarsi,  T.)  bom  1149 ;  marries  Prithi  R&i's  daughter. 
1 192    Eema,  or  Karan,  his  son— 
1200    Bahup,— attacked  by  Shams  ud  dfn,  1200. 

Nine  princes,  occupying  fifty  years,  engaged  in  crusades,  to  recoyer  Oay& 
from  the  infidels  (Buddhists),  T. 

Bhonsi,  recoyers  Chitor. 
1274    TAkflhman  Sinh  (Lakumsi,  T.),  married  Ceylon  princess. 
1289  „  „      (RamdeoofFerishta.)  Chitorsackedby'Alli-ud-din,(1806,F.) 

Ajaya  Sinh  (Aiayai,  T.),  resided  at  Eailwarra. 
1300    Hamlra,  son  of  Ursi,  recoyered  Chitor. 
1364    Khait  Sinh  (Ehaitsi,  T.),  captured  Ajmir. 

1372    Laksha  Bkna  (Lakha  R&oa,  T.),  rebuilds  temples.    Expedition  to  Gay&. 
1397    Mokulif,  supplants  rightful  heir  Chonda. 

1418    Khumbo  (Kumbho,  T.  Gownho,  *  A.  A.'),  defeats  Mahmtld  of  M&lw& ;  pilkr 
raised  in  commemoration  at  Chitor,  Tod,  1439,  yol.  i.  p.  286 ;  yol.  ii.  p.  761. 
1468    Oda,  murders  his  father,  and  is  killed  by  lightning. 
1473    Raemal,  repels  inyasion  of  Dihli  monarch  Lodi. 
1608    Sanga,  Singram,  or  Sinka,  the  Kalat  or  pinnacle  of  Mew&r  glory,  sucoessAilly 

resists  B&bar  at  Bi&na,  1526. 
1529    Batna,  fell  in  duel  with  Bundi  B&ja. 

1^32    Bikramajft,  his  brother.    Second  sack  of  Chitor  by  Bah&dur  of  Oujar&t ;  re^ 
coyered  by  Ham&ytSn. 

Banbir,  the  oastard,  raised  to  throne  by  B&jputs. 
1540    Udaya  Sinh  (Oody  Sing),  third  sack  of  Chitor,  1580,  by  Akbar. 
1583    Pert&p  (B&na),  reyerses  at  XJdlpur  and  Kumalnlr. 
1596    Amera  (Umra),  succeeds,  recovers  the  ruined  capital ;  defeats  Abdullah  Jan. 

1610 ;  makes  peace  with  Jah&ngir. 
1620    Kema  (Eum),  last  independent  B&ja ;  embellished  Udipur. 
1627    Ja^t  Sinh,  tributary  to  Sh&h  Jahan  ;  peaceftd  reign. 
1653    R&j  Sinh,  embanked  Lake  B&jsamundra. 
1680    Jay  Sinh,  fonns  the  Lake  Jay-samund. 
1699    Amera,  IT.  triple  alliance  with  M&rw&r  and  Amber,  S.  1756. 
1715    Sangr&m  Sinh ;  the>u;/yaA  tax  abolished. 
1733    Jagat  Sinh  II.  pays  chouth  to  Mahrattas. 
1761    Pertip,!!. 
1754    B&j  Sinh  II.,  country  desolated  by  Mahrattas. 

19 
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1761    Ani,  hii  uncle,  ZUim  Sinh's  riw. 

1771    Hamirij  a  minor. 

1777    Bhim  Sinh,  hif  brother.    Holkar  tnd  Siadui  OTermn  Hewftr.    Manuge  fend 

of  Jaypnr  and  Jodhpnr.    Kishna  Kumftr  poifoned,  and  the  nuse  oi  Bappa 

B&mu  extingnished.  all  bat 
1828    Jewan  (Jaran)  Sinh,  tne  only  aorriTing  aon. 

Tablb  XXIX. — Rdktar  Lyntuty  of  Eanauf,  aJUncards  ctmtimud  m 
Mdrwdr,  or  Jodhpur. 

From  Tod'i  genealogical  rolls  of  the  Bahtors,  preaerred  by  the  Jaina,  toL  ii  pp.  ^7. 

A..i>.  y^^^  ^^®  waul  Theoffonj.) 

300  ?  Tayanasra,  prince  of  Parlipnr }  aupnosed  of  Indo-Scrthic  oxigtn. 

390  Basdeo  (Vaavdeva'),  reTiTosXananJ  dynaaty ;  hia  dangnter  mairiea  | 

Bahram  Saaian,  of  Persia.  >  Feiuhtah. 

460  Ramdeo,  fixed  in  M&rw&r^tribntaiT  to  Feroa  Saasan.  ; 

469  Nayana  P&la,  conquers  Ajip&la  of  Kanauj— hence  called  K&ma  dhTiya. 

Pad&rat  or  Bharata,  king  of  Eanauj. 

Pnnja,  his  son. 
670  ?  Dberma  Bhumbo,  his  descendants  called  Dh&nesra  Camdhaj  (for  twenty-one 


generations  bore  the  name  of  Rao,  afterwards  R&ja.) 
Aji  Chandra. 


Udaya-chandra. 
Nirpati. 


From  fanMiiptlona.a 


Keneks^na  (see  Onpta. 

M&1W&400?  '  Ghatotkacha. 

Sehesra-sida.      |  Ghandragupta. 

M6gh&s6na.       <  Samndn^pta. 

Yirabhadra.  a  son. 


Deosen. 
Vimalasena. 


D&nasen.  700  ?  TasoTiflpraha  or  1  TasoTigraha. 

Mokunda.  Sripfida. 

Bhadu  Mahichandra.      2  Mahi  Chandra. 

1016  KoraorChand-  1072  Chandra    dcTa,  3  Chandra  deya.^ 
pCil,  F.  conq.Kanauj. 

R&jsen.  1096  Madana  P&la.      4  Madana  p6la. 

Tnp&la.  1120  Govinda  Chan-  5  Govinda  Chan- 

SrlTunia.  dra.  dra, 

(Vira    Sinha),     1144  Vijaya  Chandra.  6  VijayaChandra. 
see  Bengal.      1163  Java   Chandra,  7  Jaya  Chandra. 
712  (Yass  yarman),  died,  1193, 

see  tab.  xxii. 

900  (3&ha8anka),see 

*Vi8.  Prak.' 

Vijayachandra. 

1169  Jaya    Chandra, 

(Dal.  Pangla). 

1  Wilford  names  this  prince  Sad&p&la,  or  Sadasvapala,  'As.  Bfis.',  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 
s  See  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp. 

>  *  Who  was  also  very  learned,  king  of  kings,  etc.,  and  who  gained  the  kingdom 
of  Eanaya  Kubja  by  the  power  of  his  arms.' 

*  [Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  etc. ;  *  Ayin-i-Akbari,'  vol.  i.  p.  80.] 


p.  «8»  dutad  8.  UD  - 

▲.D.1U7. 


Aparajitadhajapa^ 

rakrama. 
Apatirurha. 
Kragiptapara- 

sho^a  ? 
Sri  Yikrama. 
Chandragapta. 
Samndragapta. 
Enmftragnpta. 
Yikrama     N6nn- 

^agapta. 
Sasigupta^ 
Asramedhi^ar^ 

krama. 


Mabipala  dera. 
Kum&rap&la  dera. 
Gorinda  Chandra. 

Jadjeya  dera, 
Ajaya  deva. 
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Table  XXX. — Mdrwdr  0r  Jbdhpur,     Coniinuation  ofditU. 

1210    Siyaji,  grandson  of  JaTachandn,  settled  in  the  desert,  Khar. 

ABhtnama  (Asothama  T^ 

Doohar,  T.  Dnla  Bai,  W.  made  an  attempt  <m  Eananj  and  Mandor. 

Raipfd. 

Kanhnl. 

JaUrnn. 

Chado. 

Theedo. 

Silnk  or  Silko  (orurin  of  the  Silk&wats  or  Bhomeib). 

Biramdeya. 
1881    Chonda,  assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 
1408    Binmal,  of  Oohila  mother,  made  pilgrimage  to  Gaya. 
1427    Bao  Joda  and  twenty-three  hrothers  had  separate  fieft. 
1458        „      „    founded  Jodhpor,  and  remoyed  from  Mandor. 
1488    Bao  Stgoh,  or  Sunjmal ;  rape  of  Bahtor  yirgins  bj  Pathfiins. 
1516    Bao  ohm 

1531    Bao  Maloeo  becomes  chief  B&ia  of  B&jpnts ;  fortifies  capital. 
1568        .,        „      sends  his  son  as  nostaffe  to  Akbar ;  marriage  allianee. 
1583    TJdaya  Siah ;  Chandra  Sinh,  upheM  by  dans,  installed  by  Akbar. 
1594    Boor  Sinh :  named  SiwaS  B&ja,  a  general  in  Moghnl  armies. 
1619    B&ja  Gaj  Sinh  slain  in  Gajar&t. 
1637    Jeswant  Sinh,  died  in  K&bol. 
1680    Ajit  Sinh,  posthumous.    Bahtor  conflict  at  Delhi,  4th  July,  1679  r^th  Srayan, 

S.  1716) ;  thirty  years'  war  aeninst  empire.    Murdered  by  m  ton 
1724    Abhay  Sinh ;  entitled  llah&r&ja  B&jeswar,  1728. 
1749  A&m  Sinh,  son,  defeated  by  his  uncle, 

1749    Bakht  Sinh,  who  was  poisoned  m  1752. 
1752    Yijaya  Sinh  (Beejy  Sinh)  disputed  possession  with  B&m  Sinh. 
1793    Blum  Sinh  usurps  throne  on  nis  grandfSather's  death,  by  defeat  of  ZUim  Sinh. 
1808    Mlin  Sinh.    Feud  for  Kishna  Eum&ri,  the  TJdfpur  princess. 

Tabls  XXXI. — The  BiJtaiMr  Rdft  a  aeian  ofJodhpur* 

1458  B(ka,sonof  Joda^setdedintheJiteountry. 

1484  Nunkama. 

1512  Jaet. 

1546  Kahto  Sinh. 

1578  BfiySinh. 

1631  Kama  Sinh. 

1673  Anop  Sinh. 

1708  Sanm  Sinh. 

Suj6n  Sinh. 

1736  ZurlLwar  Sinh. 

1745  OajSinh. 

1786  B&j  Sinh,  poisoned  in  thirteen  days  by 

1788  Surat  Sinh,  regent,  who  usurped  the  throne. 
1799  „  yanquished  Surtan  Sinh  and  Ajib  Sinh. 

1804  „  annexed  Bhatner  to  his  dominions. 

Table  XXXn.—Jldnas  of  Anther  or  Dhmd'kdr.     CapiM  Jaypur. 

The  Cuchw&ha  race  of  B&jputs  claims  descent  from  Cnsh,  second  son  of  B&ma,  king 
of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  and  built  the  fort  of  Botfts,  on  the  Sone. 

294    Bfija  Nak,  founded  Karwsr  or  Nishida. 

Thirty-two  pannees^-haymg'  the  affix,  Pfcla. 

965  Sura  Sinh. 

966  Dhola  TDula)  Bai,  expelled  from  Karwar,  ftnnd^d  IMnnd'hir  dynaity. 
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ICiidnl  Bao,  took  Amber  from  tlie  MeaiiM. 
Hondao. 
Kontal. 
1185    PnjandeTft  (Pajim),  mmrried  danghter  of  Prithi  R4ja. 
Maleai 
BijaL 
Rbdeo  (Sahirdent?  of  Kanrar,  defeated  by  Mahmdd  II.  1251,  F.) 

Kontal. 

JniifL 

ITdayakania— biB  son,  Baloji,  obtained  Amritrir,  called  Shekhfcvaty  fitNn  ha 
grandson,  Shekbjf. 

NaraSinb. 

Banbir. 

Udbftno. 

Gbandrasen. 

Prithi  R&j,  pilgrimage  to  Dewal  on  the  Indus :  mordered  by 

Bhfma,  his  son. 

Aiskam. 
1550  ?  Baharmal  jPuranmal,  W.),  paid  homage  to  B&bar. 
1586  ?  Bhagw&n  D&s,  Akbar's  genml,  wedded  his  daughter  to  Jeh&ngfr. 
1592    M&n  Sinh,  ditto,  goTeraor  of  Bengal,  Dakhan,  K&bnl. 
1615    Bhao  Sinh,  died  of  drinking. 
1621    Mah&  Sinh,  ditto. 
1625  ?  Jaya  Sinh,  Mirza  Rfcja,  poisoned  by  his  son  Eerat. 

E&m  Sinh,  reduced  to  mansab  of  4000. 

Bishen  Sinh,  ditto  8000. 

1698    Siwai  Jay  Sinh,  founded  Jaypur,  published  <  Zij  Muhamadsh&h.' 
1742    IswariSinh. 
1760    MadhuSinh. 
1778    Prithi  Sinh,  II.  minor. 
1778    PertipSinh, 

1803    Jagat  Sinh,  an  effeminate  prince,  died  without  issue. 
1818    Jay  Sinh,  III.  posthumous,  belieyed  supposititious. 

[It  is  Bomewhat  difficult  to  decide  where  each  aeries  of  inscriptioii 
princes,  often  of  most  circumscribed  local  power,  may  most  fitly  be 
inserted  in  the  general  Hst ;  under  the  claims  of  caste,  the  subjoined 
sovereigns  should  be  classed  with  the  Chohans  of  Ajmfr;  and,  under 
the  geographical  aspect  again,  their  position  might  be  determined  by 
any  one  of  the  contiguous  principalities  by  which  the  modem  dump  of 
Shek&watf  states  is  bounded.  I  have  made  them  follow  Jaypur,  as  to 
that  kingdom  they  now  belong. 

ImcripHon  on  the  Temple  of  Sri  Marsha  Shekdwati,    Sampat  1030. 


1. 

Odraka,  Chohdn, 

5.    V&kpati. 

2. 

Chandra  r&ja. 

6.     Sinha  r&ja,  961  a.d. 

3. 

G6Taka. 

7.    Yigraha  r&ja,    of   another   race 

4. 

A.D.  973. 
*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  toI.  ir.,  p.  367.] 

Table  XXXIII. — Boot  of  Jesahner. 

Dynasty  of  the  Bhattis,  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  race  of  the  Chandra  Yansa,  Tod. 

N&ba.  fled  from  Dwarica  to  Maru8thair»(Bh&gaTat). 
Prithib6hu»Khfra— Jud-bh&n  ^om  Bhatti  chroniclers). 
B&hu-bal,  espoused  daughter  of  Yijaya  Sinh,  MUwfi. 
B&hu,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
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Stibfiihii,  poisoned  bj  bis  wife,  daughter  of  the  Ajmtr  R&ja,  Mund. 
Rijh  mairied  daughter  of  Ber  Sinh  of  M&lw& ;  inTadon  of  Fazid  Sh&h. 
B.C.  94  ?  R&ja  Gaja,  invaded  Eandrupk^  in  Kashmir. 

▲.D.  15?  Salbahan,  fifteen  sons,  all  E&jas,  conauered  Panj&b,  expelled  from  K&bul. 
B&land,  invaded  by  Turks— his  g^anoson,  Ohakito,  source  of  Chakit  tribe. 
Kullur,  eight  sons,  all  became  Mussalmans. 
Jinj,  seven  ditto. 
Bhatti,  court  at  Labor,  gave  name  to  familj. 
Mangal  Rao,  expelled  by  king  of  Ghazni— settled  in  M6r. 
Majam  Rao,  his  son — 
730    Kehur,  invaded  by  the  Barahas,  787,  a.d.  731. 
733    Tanno,  erected  Bfjnot. 

813    Biji  Rae,  continual  feuds  with  the  Langas,  till  1474.    Title  Rao  exchanged 
for  Rawul. 
Deoraj,  excavated  several  lakes,  one  at  Tunnot. 
Munda. 
1008    Bachera,  tributary  to  Anandap&l  of  Delhi ;  invaded  by  Mahmdd. 
1043    Dusaj. 

Bhojdeo  conspired  against  and  killed  by  his  uncle. 
1155    Jesal,  sbdn  in  defending  Lodorva.    Removed  capital  to  Jesalm^r^ 
1167    SaUvahan  II.,  tiurone  usurned  by  his  son,-Bfjil. 
1200    Kailun,  elder  brother,  repelled  the  Kh&n  of  Baloch. 
1218    Chachik  Deo,  extirpated  Ghunna  R&jputs. 
1250    Karan,  repelled  Muzaffer  Kh&n. 
1270    Lakhan  Sinh,  an  idiot,  replaced  by  his  son, 
1275    PlhipM,  dethroned  by  nobles. 

1275    Jaetsi,  recalled  firom  Gujar&t— defended  fbrt  for  eight  years. 
1293    MuLr&j  III.,  great  sack  of  Jesalm6r  by  Mabdl  Eh&n,  1294. 

Dddti,  elected  R&wul,  second  sack  ana  immolation. 
1306    Gursi  re-establishes  JesalmSr. 
E6har,  adopted;  feuds. 

Rao  Kailan,  or  Eerore,  conquered  to  the  Indus— lived  to  80. 
Chachik  Deo,  fixed  capital  at  Marote ;  continued  feuds. 
1473    Bersi,  conquest  of  Mutt&n  by  B&bar. 

Sabal  Sinh,  Jesalm^r  becomes  a  fief  of  empire,  under  R&wuls  Jait,  Nunkam, 

Bhim,  Manohar  Das ;  conversion  of  Bhattis. 
Umra  Sinh,  predatory  incursions. 
1701    Jeswant,  alliance  with  Mew&r— end  of  Bhatti  chronicle. 
1622    Akhi  Sinh,  Sardp  Sinh  minister  potential. 
1761    Mubr&ja,  ditto. 
1820    Gaj  Sinh,  ditto,  under  British  protection. 

[Although  the  dynasty  of  the  Gnrha  Mondala  B4jas  can  scarcely 
claim  much  prominence  amid  the  sovereignties  of  the  larger  Indian 
states,  yet  the  centrical  position  of  their  seat  of  government,  and  the 
fullness  of  the  detail  of  names,  render  it  possible  that  their  annals 
may  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  still  obscure  contemporaneous^ 
hbtory  of  proximate  lands.] 

Hiitory  of  the  Owrha  Mundala  B^jaa.    By  the  late  Chi  Sir  W.  B,  Sleeman,  firmerfy 
Commieeioner  for  the  suppreseion  of  Thuggee  in  the  Nerbudda  Froifineee, 

The  dominions  of  the  Gurha  Mundala  sovereigns  extended  before  the  death  of' 
Sungr&m  S&,  in  the  year  a.d.  1530,  over  fifty-two  districts,  containing  each  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and,  collectively,  no  less 
than  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.    But  the  greater  part  of  these 
districts  were  added  to  their  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  that  prince. 
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These  princes  tnoe  Wk  tfanr  origin  in  the  person  of  Jadoo  Baa  to  the  year 
BamTit,  41^,  or  a.d.  858,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  iather-in^law,  the  Gond  Rfija 
Nagdeo,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gnrha.  Mnndala  was  added  to  their  do- 
minion by  QopU  Bkf  the  tenth  in  descent  from  that  prince,  about  the  year  a.d.  634, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  district  of  Marroogurh  ^m  the  Gond  chie&,  who  had  sne- 
oeeded  to  the  ancient  Haihaibunsi  sorereigns  of  Rutonpore  and  Lahnjee.  That  thia 
ancient  family  of  R&jputs,  who  still  reign  at  these  [daoea,  reigned  orer  Mundala  iq» 
to  the  year  a.d.  144  or  Samvat,  201,  was  ascertained  from  an  inscc^tion  in  copper 
dug  up  during  the  reign  of  Nizfcm  Sft,  (▲.n.  1749)  in  the  Tillage  of  Dearee  in  the 
ridnity  of  that  place.  Thia  inscription  was  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  copper  plate  of  about 
two  feet  square,  and  purported  to  couTey,  as  a  free  religious  gift  from  a  sorereign  of 
the  Haihaibunsi  family,  the  rillage  of  Dearee  in  which  it  was  found,  to  Deodatt,  a 
Br&hman,  and  his  heirs  for  erer.  The  plate  was  preserred  in  the  palace  with  the 
greatest  care  up  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  lost  in  the  pillage  of  the  place,  and  all 
search  for  it  has  since  prored  fruitless.  There  are,  howerer,  sereral  highly  respectable 
men  still  Uying  who  often  saw  it,  and  hare  a  perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  its 
contents.  How  and  when  the  Gonds  succeeded  this  family  in  the  soyereignty  of 
Mundala  we  axe  neyer  likely  to  learn ;  nor  would  it  be  yery  usefrd  to  inquire. 

This  family  of  Haihaibunsis  reigned  oyer  Lahnjee,  formerly  called  Chumpanuttu ; 
Rutunpore,  formerly  called  Monepore ;  Mundala,  formerly  called  Muhikmnttee  (Ma- 
hikmati) ;  and  Sumbulpore  (Sambhalpur). 

The  Gurha  Mundala  dynasty  boast  a  Rajpoot  origin,  though  they  are  not  recog- 
nized to  be  genuine.  Tradition  says  a  soldinr  of  fortune  ftt>m  Kandiesh,  Jadoo  Rae, 
entered  the  seryioe  of  one  ot  the  Haihaibunsi  soyereigns  of  Lahnjee,  and  accompanied 
him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the  Nerbudda  at  Amurkuntuk,  and  eyentnaUy, 
in  8.  416eA.i>.  868,  succeeded  the  Gond  R&ja  of  Gurha. 

When  Jadoo  Rae  succeeded  his  fiither>in-law  on  the  throne  he  appointed  Surbhee 
Partuk  as  his  prime  minister,  and  we  haye  some  good  grounds  to  belieye,  what  is 
altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  descendants  of  the  one 
reigned  as  soyereigns  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  fourteen  hundred  years  up  to  the 
Sanger  conquest  in  Samyat  1838,  or  a.d.  1781 ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
other  held  the  office  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  mimstcrs  for  the  same  period. 
Among  the  soyereigns  during  this  time,  there  are  said  to  haye  been  fifty  generations 
and  sixty-two  successions  to  the  throne ;  and  among  the  ministers  only  forty  gene- 
rations. This  would  giye  to  each  reign  something  less  than  twenty-three  years.  In 
1260  years  France  had  only  sixty-three  kings,  or  one  eyery  twenty  years.^ 

I  shall  here  giye  a  list  of  the  soyereigns,  with  the  number  oif  years  each  is  ssid 
to  haye  reigned.^  This  list,  as  fiir  as  the  reign  of  Prem  Narrain,  the  58rd  of  this 
line,  is  found  engrayen  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  stone  in  a  temple  built  by  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  prince  at  Ramnugur,  near  Mundala.  It  is  said  to  haye  been  ex- 
tracted frt>m  records  to  which  the  compiler,  Jygobind  Bajpae,  had  access;  and 
good  grounds  to  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  this  record  for  aboye  a  thousand  years 
may  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  different  temples  built  by  the  seyeral  princes 
of  this  house,  bearing  dates  which  correspond  with  it;  and  in  the  collateral  lustoiy 

1  In  one  hundred  and  sixtj  years  Rome  had  no  less  than  seyenty  Csasars.  In  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Mamelukes  had  in  Egypt  forty-seyen  Boyereiffns ;  and  a 
'  reign  terminated  only  with  a  life.  The  Goths  had  m  Spain,  in  three  hundred  yesn, 
thirty-two  kings. 

*  We  haye  not  altered  the  system  of  orthography  followed  by  the  author,  aUhoogh 
at  yariance  with  Sir  W.  Jones'  scheme,  because  there  are  some  namea  for  which  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  classical  equiyalent8.~J.  P. 
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of  the  Mihamauklaiit  and  othen  who  inTaded  tbeae  tonitorict  during  their  reign. 
The  insoription  on  the  ftone  nina  thus :  *  Friday,  the  29th  of  Jet,  in  the  year 
Samyat,  1724  (a.d.  1667),  the  prinoe  Hirdee  S&  reigning,  the  following  is  written 
by  Suda  Seo,  at  the  dictation  of  Jygobind  Bajpae,  and  engraved  by  Singh  S&,  Dya 
Bam,  and  Bhagi  Batee.' 

As  an  instance  which  collateral  history  furnishes  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  record,  it  may  be  stated  that  Ferishta  places  the  invasion  of  Gurha  by  Asuf  in 
the  year  Hijra  972,  or  a-d.  1664 ;  and  states  that  the  young  prince.  Beer  Narain, 
had  then  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  would  place 
the  death  of  Dulput  86,  his  father,  in  Samvat  1606,  or  a.d.  1648,  as  it  gives  1190 
years  to  the  forty-nine  reigns,  and  the  first  reign  commenced  in  416.  The  young 
prince  is  stated  to  have  reigned  fifteen  years,  and  tradition  represents  him  as  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  This  would  make  him  eighteen  precisely,  and,  added 
to  1648,  would  place  the  invasion  1663  a.d. 


Tmts. 

1  Jadoo  Bae,  An.  Sam.  416,  reigned    6 

2  Madhoo  Singh,  his  son  33 

3  Jugumlith,  ditto 26 

4  Bagon&th,  ditto  64 

6  Boder  Deo,  ditto 28 

6  Beharee  Singh,  ditto  31 

7  Nursing  Deo,  ditto 33 

8  Sooruj  Bhan,  ditto  29 

9  B&s  Deo,  ditto 18 

10  Gop&l  S6,  ditto    21 

11  Bhop&l  S6,  ditto 10 

12  Gopeen&th,  ditto 37 

13  B&mchund,  ditto 13 

14  Soortan  Singh,  ditto  29 

16  Hureehur  Deo,  ditto  ...^ 17 

16  Kishun  Deo,  ditto  14 

17  Jngut  Sing,  ditto 9 

18  MtthaSing,  ditto 23 

19  Dooijun  Mul,  ditto 19 

20  Jeskurun,  ditto 36 

21  Pertapadit,  ditto 24 

22  Juschund,  ditto    14 

23  MuDohur  Singh,  ditto 29 

24  Oobind  Singh,  ditto 26 

26  Bamchund,  ditto 21 

26  Kurun,  ditto 16 

27  Butun  Seyn,  ditto    21 

28  Kumul  Nyne,  ditto 30 

29  Beer  Sinfh,  ditto 7 

30  Nurhur  Seo,  ditto  26 

31  Troo  Boban  Bae,  ditto   28 

32  Prethee  Bae,  ditto  21 

33  Bhartea  Chmid,  his  son  22 

34  Mudun  Singh,  ditto 20 


Ttart. 

86  Oknr  Seyn,  his  son,  reigned  36 

86  Bam  Subee,  dftto 24 

37  Tarachund,  ditto 34 

38  Odee  Singh,  ditto 16 

39  Bhun  Mitter,  ditto  16 

40  Bhowany  Das,  ditto 12 

41  Seo  Singh,  ditto  26 

42  Humaraen,  ditto 6 

43  Subul  Singh,  ditto  29 

44  Bai  SiDgh,  ditto  31 

46  Dadee  Bae,  ditto 37 

46  Goruk  Das,  ditto 26 

47  Aijun  Sinffh,  ditto  32 

48  Sungram  S&,  ditto  60 

49  Dulput  S&,  ditto 18 

60  Beemaraen,  ditto U6 

61  Chunder  Sft,  his  paternal  uncle  ...  12 

62  Mudkur  S&,  his  son 20 

63  Prem  Naraen,  ditto 11 

64  Hirdee  Sfe,  ditto  71 

66  abutter  S&,  ditto 7 

66  Eesuree  S&,  ditto 3 

67  NurindSfc,ditto(o^.A.D.1731}44or64 

68  Mohraj  Sfi^  ditto 11 

69  Seoraj  S&,  ditto  (ob,  a.d.  1749) ...  >7 

60  Doorjun  Sft,  ditto 2 

61  Nizam  S&,  his  paternal  unde  (ob. 

1776  A.D.)   27 

62  Nurhur  86,  his  nephew,  son  of 

Dhun  Sinefa,  brother  of  Ni- 
sam  S&,  but  of  a  different 
mother  {ob.   1789) 3 

63  Somere  86,  ditto,  9  months  (ob.  1804) 


At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sungr&m  S&  the  dominion  of  the  Gurha  Mundala 
rftjas  extended  over  fifty-two  districts,  but  it  in  believed  that  he  received  from  his 
father  only  three  or  four  of  these  districts. 

>  rinvasion  by  Asnf  Kh&n^  the  imperial  riceroy  at  Kurha  M6nikpdr,  in  1664  a.^.] 

>  Tlnvasion  by  Balajee  Bajee  Bao,  a.d.  1742.  See  also  Captain  Fells'  Inscription, 
*As.  Res.',  vol.  XV.  p.  43.7] 
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[The  two  uiBGiiptLoiis  which  follow  refer  more  or  lees  to  localities 
proximate  to  the  site  of  the  country  whose  history  forms  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  remarks.] 

JnMeripiumJrom  KKt^rao,  near  Okhaiarpur,  dated  1019  8am9at^962  a-d. 


1  Naxmoka. 

2  VagTati. 
8  Viiaya. 

4  YihiUA. 


5  Sri  hanu. 

6  Taso-dhaima  dera. 

7  Banga. 

8  Jaya-Tanna  dera. 


1 

TuT&-R&ja-deTa,   a  descendant  of 

4 

Kartta  Viryya,  of  the   race  of 

5 

Bharat. 

6 

2 

Eokalla. 

7 

8 

Oangeya-dera. 

8 

ThiB  inscription  poaseaaee  an  adrentitions  interest  in  the  fact,  recorded  in  its  text, 
relatiTe  to  its  haying  been  engrayed,  Ist,  in  irregular  letters ;  2nd,  in  dear  character; 
and  8rd,  54  years  afterwards  (S.  1173),  re-engraved  in  Kakuda  characters. — 'Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.*,  toI.  yiii.  p.  160. 

Xumbhi  (36  miUt  N,E,  ofJabalpur)  Saugw  territory:  Ineeription,  S.  982=a.d.  876. 
Dynasty  entitled  Kula-Ohuri, 

Kama-deva. 
Tasas  Karma-deva. 
Gaya  Kama. 
Nara  Singha. 
Yijaya  Singha. 
— *  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  toI.  yiii.  p.  481. 

[Mr.  Ommanney,  in  forwarding  the  Multdye  plates,  of  which  the 
translation  is  subjoined,  prefaces  them  with  a  few  remarks : — ] 

There  are  no  such  names  as  Datta  E&ja,'  OoTinda  B&ja,  M&swamika  R&ja,*  or 
Nanda  Bfija,  in  the  catalogue  of  Garha  Mandala  Bfijas.  They  may  be  descendants 
of  Bakht  Buland  of  Deogarh  BUagh&t,  but  it  is  not  probable.  It  appears  that  they 
were  Rahtors  (Bashtra  kutas),  but  still  they  were  called  Ghorowa  or  Gond,^  which 
induces  me  still  to  think  they  must  have  reigned  somewhere  in  these  parts.  The 
Tillages  mentioned  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  name  to  any  in  this  district, 
nor  can  I  disoorer  any  at  all  like  them  at  Hoshang&b&d  or  Jubalptir. 

[In  commenting  on  Mr.  Ommanney's  communication,  Prinsep 
adds: — ] 

One  of  the  most  obrious  corrections  is  that  of  the  name  on  the  seal,  and  in  the 
second  line  of  the  third  page,  where  the  plate  is  much  worn,  viz.,  Tndh&sura  in  lien 
of  TudhlMtara,  which  the  Sadr  Amfn  apparently  supposed  a  corruption  of  Yudhish- 
thira.    The  first  name  also  read  as  Datta  B&ja  should  be  Durgga  B&ja. 

But  the  most  material  correction  applies  to  the  date,  which  Mr.  Ommanney 
interprets  as  Samyat  1630,  or  a.d.  1573.  The  alphabetical  type  at  once  proves  that 
this  supposition  is  many  centuries  too  modem,  nor  do  I  clearly  see  how  the  pandit 
could  so  far  haye  misled  his  master  in  the  translation,  seeing  that  the  text  is  read  by 
Mr.  Ommanney  himself  and  the  pandit  e'ateshu  ehatkena  trins'ottareaku.     The 

>  I  read  this  name  Durgj^  E&ja. — J.  P. 

*  The  Sadr  Amin  reads  M&swmaika  R&ia ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should 
be  understood  as  Srimat-Sw&mika  E6ja.— J.  P. 

>  The  word  supposed  to  be  Ghorowa  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal,  the 
surname  of  the  R4ja,  Tudh&sura,  the  *  hero  in  battle,'  so  that  the  connection  with 
the  Gond  tribes  cannot  be  thence  deduced.— J.  P. 
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obvious  meaning  of  this  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  besides,— just  about  the  period  we 
should  have  assigned  to  the  writing  on  comparison  with  the  Gupta  and  Ghijariiti 
styles.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  correct  reading,  or  that  the  era  can 
be  assumed  to  be  that  of  Yikram&ditya.    The  precise  letters  in  modem  character  are, 

Saka  kali  aamvaUari  ^aUthu  f  f  triv^ottariahu. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  era  is  here  that  of  Saka  or  Saliy&hana ;  in  the  next, 
after  the  word  t^ateshu^  hundreds,  in  the  plural  number,  two  unknown  characters 
follow  which  may  be  Tery  probably  numerals.  The  second  has  much  resemblance  to 
the  modem  r:  or  eight,  but  the  first  is  unknown  and  of  a  complex  form ;  its  central 
part  reminds  us  of  the  equally  enigmatical  numeral  in  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions. 
It  may,  perhaps,  designate  in  a  cipher  the  word  anki  '^^9  'in  numerals,'  thus 
purporting  <in  the  year  of  Saka,  hundreds,  numerically  eight,  and  thirty  oyer.'  A 
fertile  imagination  might  again  conyert  the  cipher  into  the  word  ^PJ^  eight,  after- 
wards expressed  in  figures ;  but  I  must  leave  this  curious  point  for  future  elucidation, 
wavering  between  630  and  830  for  the  date  of  the  document,  which  in  either  case  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  records  yet 
brought  to  light  containing  a  date. 

TZUNBLATIOK  OF  THB  ICULtAtB  PLATES. 

(On  the  Seal)  Sri  Tudh&sura  (the  adopted  name  of  the  prince). 

Swasti !  Sprung  of  the  pleasing  lineage  of  the  Ba^h^rakti^  (Rahtor),  Uke  the 
moon  from  the  ocean  of  milk,  was  the  Prince  Sri  Durga  B&ja  through  whose  con- 
ciliatory conduct  to  the  meritorious,  and  his  vigorous  energy,  extending  his  rule  to 
the  ocean,  secured  him  the  good-will  of  both  parties  (his  friends  and  enemies).  His 
son  was  Govinda  R&ja,  whose  fame  was  earned  in  many  a  battle ;  from  him  was  bom 
the  self-controlling  and  fortunate  Prince  M&swamika  B&ja,  the  unrivalled,  whose 
valour  is  everywhere  the  theme  of  song,  who  never  turned  his  back  in  battle,  and  was 
always  victorious.  His  son  is  Sr(  Nanda  B&ja,  much  respected  by  the  pious ;  hand- 
some, accomplished,  humane,  faultless,  a  dreadful  avenger  (kdla)  on  his  enemies; 
foremost  of  the  aspirants  for  military  renown,  chief  of  the  dignified,  and  prominent 
among  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  very  tree  of  desire  {kalpa  drwna)  to  the 
necessitous. 

All  natural  and  acquired  qualities  seek  refuge  in  his  virtuous  breast,  a  firm 
Br&hmana — a  firm  Bh&gavata^ — ^his  surname  is  Sri  Tuddhasura'  (the  hero  of  battle). 
He  hereby  proclaims  to  all  his  officers,  nobles,  and  the  holders  of  villages,  *  Be  it 
known  to  all  of  you  that  we,  for  the  promotion  of  our  fether  and  mother's  virtues, 
consecrating  with  vrater,  present  to  Sri  Prabha  Chaturveda,  of  the  Eautsa  tribe,  the 
grandson  of  Mitra  Chaturdeva,  and  son  of  Bana  Prabha  Chaturdeva,  the  village 
named  Jalau  Kuha,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Einihi-vajar&,  on  the  north  by  Pipparikft, 
on  the  east  by  Jaluk&,  and  by  Uj&nagr&ma  on  the  south, — on  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  of  Kartika. 

Let  this  gift  be  held  xmobjectionable  and  inriolate  by  our  own  posterity,  and  by 
princes  of  other  lines.  Shoidd  any  whose  mind  is  blinded  with  ignorance  take  it 
away,  or  be  accessory  to  its  resumption  by  others,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  five  great 
sins. 

It  is  dedared  by  the  divine  Yy&sa,  the  compiler  of  the  Yedas,  <  Many  kings  have 

1  That  is,  a  rigid  disciple  of  Vishnu. 

'  Mr.  Ommanney  reads  *  Ghorowa  Sur '  (Ghorowa  the  Sanscrit  for  Gond),  but  the 
word  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal. 
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in  torn  nikd  offcr  thk  eutik,  yet  he  wbo  ragncth  for  tbt  time  » tkeo  eok  cnjojer  ef 
tiie  frvits  thenof.  *  Tbe  beetoirar  of  lends  will  live  axiy  tkoiuHud  yeen  in  faesvai, 
bat  he  who  leeomei  it,  or  takee  pieeemw  in  iti  rommption,  ie  dooBned  to  hell  for  en 
eqnal  period." 

In  the  Shakek&l,  ax^  hundred  and  thirty  years  oyer,  was  writtoi  this  edict  (Siaa- 
nam) :  Aula,  the  well-skilled  in  peace  and  war,  wrote  it. 

Tablb  XKXLY.—OrtMO,  Or-Deta,  or  AtkaUhDeta,  had.     Cuitadt. 

From  the  YansaTali,  and  Rfrja  Charitra,  in  the  Uria  langoage,  preserred  in  the 
temple  of  Jagannfrth,  a  record  supposed  to  hare  been  oommenoed  in  the  12th  oentuzy. 
-"Stirling's  *  Acoount  of  Cuttack.'    <  As.  Res./  toI.  xt.,  p.  257. 

After  the  usual  detail  of  the  Mythology,  and  eariy  kings  of  India,  down  to 
Yikram&ditya. 

142    Bato  Kesari.* 

108    Tirbhoban  deo. 

286    Nirmaldoo. 

281    BUma  dera. 

318    Subhan  dera.    Bakta  bahu  inyades  Jagann&th  by  sea,  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  that  also  formed  tbe  Cbilka  laice. 
Indra  deira  was  captured  and  displaced  by  the  TaYunas,  who  reigned  for  146 
years. 

KSB^ni-TAKSA  BE8T0&ED. 

473    Jajati  rTay&ti)  Kesari,  capital  Jajepur. 
Suraj  kesari. 

1  I  hare  kept  here  Shatkena  as  read  by  Mr.  Ommanney. — J.  P. 

>  Mr.  Stirling  says*  that  *no  infonnation  whatever  is  afforded  by  the  Orissa 
chronicles  of  the  origin  of  the  princes  called  the  Kesari  Tamsa ;  the  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty  in  a.d.  473  was  Jajati  (Tay&ti)  Kesari,  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but 
who  he  was  or  whence  he  came  we  are  not  apprised.  He  soon  cleared  his  dominions 
id  the  TaTanas,  who  then  retired  to  their  own  eountry  *  Perhaps  the  present  inscrip- 
tion may  in  some  measure  remore  this  obscurity.  It  commences  witn  the  oonquest 
of  Udhra  or  Orissa  by  Janamigeya,  the  king  of  Telin^.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alludes  to  the  prince  of  that  name  in  the  FunMdc  lists,  but  the  locality  of  his 
dominion  and  the  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  Magadha  line,  and  their  history  is  circumstantially  told  as  of  erents  tran^ired 
not  long  antecedent  to  the  Kesari  dynasty  of  Orissa.  His  son  was  Diivfaanva,  and 
frran  the  latter  was  bom  Apav&ra,  wno  died  without  issue.  The  king£m  was  then 
overrun  by  invaders  from  foreign  oountries  (perhaps  the  same  designated  as  Yavanas 
in  Stirling's  *  Chronicles'),  when  Yichittravira,  another  descendant  of  Janemejaya 
reisning  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  possessed  himself  of  Orissa.  His  son  was  named 
Abhimany6 ;  Ms  again  Ohandinara ;  and  from  the  latter  descended  Udyotaka  Kesari, 
whose  mother;  Komvati,  created  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Brahmeswara.  The  date  of 
the  inscription  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  reign,  but,  from  the  style  of  the 
Bevan&gari,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  to  be  later  than  the  epoch  fixed  for  ZaUU 
Jndra  keaari  (617  ▲.!>.).  Udyotaka  Kesari  must,  then,  be  one  of  the  thirty-two  un- 
recorded princes  who  succeeded  him  in  tbe  Kesari  line  previous  to  the  eetaoUshment 
of  the  Gangavamsa  family  on  the  Cuttack  throne.  The  figure  3,  it  may  be  remarked, 
closely  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  this  numeral ;  the  8  is  nearly  of  the  modem 
shape. 

TThe  following  is  the  list  of  names  supplied  by  this  inscription :— ] 

1.  Janamejaya. — 2.  Dirgharava.— 3.  Apav&ra. — 4.  Yichitravira. — 5.  Abhimanyu. 
--6.  Chandihanu— 7.  Udyotaka  Kesari.-— On  the  3rd  of  the  light  half  of  Phalguna 
of  the  Samvat  18,  of  the  victorious  reign  of  r&ja  Udyotaka  Kesari  Beva,  who  was 
most  rich,  king  of  kings,  a  rija  of  the  lunar  line  and  lord  of  Kalinga.  'Jour.  As. 
Soo.  Beng.'  October,  1837. 

*  'As.  Res.,'  vol.  XV.,'  p.  266. 
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Ananta  KeMuri. 
LlOat  India  K& 
Thirty-two  reigns,  extending  455  yean.    Guttaok  I 

OANOA-YAKSA. 


617    Lftlat  India  Kesari,  boilt  the  BhuTaaetwar  temida,  657. 


1131    Chorang,  Saranga  dera,  or  Chor  Oanga,  invaded  Oiiaaa. 

1151    Gangeswara  deva,  extended  dominions. 

1174    Ananga  Bhim  deo,  ascended  Gajapati  throne;  endowed  Jagan- 

n&th ;  struck  coin ;  title  B&wat  K&i.* 
1201    B&ieswara  deo. 
1236    Bija  Narsinh  deo,  built  Kanftrak  (black  pagoda)  1277. 


TribhuTana.' 
MalaDeva. 
Ptoli. 
,  Badiadeya. 


PIYB  NABA  8INHA8  AND  SIX  BHlmTS,  CALLED  THB  8UBAJ-TA2f8A  bJLjAB, 

1451    Kapil  Indra  deo,  adopted  by  the  last  Bh&nu,  assisted  Telinga  Bfcja  against 

Mnsalmans,  1457. 
1471  (Himber  ?  Bai  of  Uria,  according  to  Ferishta.) 

1478    Pursottem  deo,  conqners  ConjeTeram. 
1503    Pertlib  Bndra  deo,  left  thirty-two  sons,  all  murdered  by 
1524    Ooyind  deo,  his  minister. 
1581    PortCkb  Chakra  deo,  the  hist  of  the  dynasty. 
1539    Narsinha  Jenna,  deposed  by 
1550    Telinga  Mukunk  deo,  rHanchandan)  inraded,  and  soyereignty  of  Oiissa  OTer- 

thrown,  by  King  of  Bengal,  1558. 

1  This  inscription  is  stated  to  be  engraved  on  a  slab  about  six  or  sewn  feet  high, 
which  is  to  be  found  dose  to  the  temple  of  Budradeva  at  Warangal,  the  modem  name 
for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Telinguia  rft^as,  called  in  this  inscription  Artmtiktinda- 
pura  or  patana.  The  inscription.— that  is,  its  commencement  and  dose,  excluding 
the  Sanskrit  slokas,— is  in  an  old  oialect  of  mixed  Telugu  and  Oorya.  It  is  raluable 
as  containing  the  genealogy  of  r&ja  Budradeva,  and  as  showing  that  fhe  preyious 
dynasty  established  at  Waran^  was  oyercome  and  disphiced  by  his  father,  called 
ProU  r&ja.  The  inscription  gives  an  authentic  date  also  for  the  reign  of  Budradeya 
in  Telingana,  viz.,  1054  Saka,  corresponding  with  1132  aj>.,  and  shows  this  to  be 
the  r&ja,  called  in  the  temple  annals  of  Jagannath,  Churang  or  Chorgunga,  who  is 
said  to  have  oTermn  Katak  coming  from  the  Earnatik,  and  to  have  founded  or 
established  the  Gunffa-Tansa  dynasty  in  the  very  year  of  this  inscription,  vix.,  1054 
Saka.  B&ja  Budradeva  is  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Jagannath,  and  Katak  is 
included  in  the  boundaries  which  are  assigned  to  his  dominions  at  that  period.  These 
are  described  in  the  inscription  as  extending  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  east ;  the  Siee 
Saila }  mountains  to  the  south  ;  as  far  in  another  direction,  which  must  be  west,  as 
B&kataka ;  while  to  the  north  his  rule  extended  as  fiir  as  the  Malyavanta,  now  per- 
haps the  Malyagiri,  mountain,  west  of  Baleswar. — 1.  Tribhuvana,  a  great  warrior,  of 
the  K&kalva  race.— 2.  Mala  Deva,  *  chief  of  the  K&kalya  r&jas.'— 8.  Proli  rf^a,  the  son 
of  Mala  Deva,  reduces  Govind  r&ja,  kinff  of  Tailapa  ?  gives  back  his  li^gdom  to  the 
king  of  Erha;»  conquers  and  brands  the  founder  of  N4dha?  in  Mantra-kutnagar, 
and  because  the  Erha  r&ja  declines  to  join  in  the  expedition,  expels  him  afterwards 
from  his  r^. — 4.  Budradeva.  Asoenaancy  gained  by  Bhima  rija  (half-hiother  of 
Budradeva),  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Gokurna  rfcja,  the  Ghorh&daya  r&ja« 
and  ike  kin^  of  Tailapa ;  inflated  with  these  sncceMes,  he  ventures  to  defy  Budradeva. 
BhiraA  flies  in  terror. 

>  [Bhubaneewa  (in  Oiissa)  Inscription.  *  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,'  vd.  vi.,  p.  278. 
^A$UfmUsa  Shima,  the  brother  of  **an  exeellent  man,"  who  had  come  to  ihe  throne 
through  marriage  with  Snram6,  the  daughter  of  Ahirama.'  I^rinsep  adds,  *  ihe  date  of 
Anansa  BhSma  also  agrees  dosely  witn  what  was  assumed  from  the  stylo  of  the 
alphabet  and  ti^e  Samvat  82  of  the  Basu-deva  slab  (inscription  in  As.  Soo.  Museum, 
Txu.  vi.,  p.  88,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc  Beng.').    It  will  hence  become  a  question  whekhar 

•  The  pundits  say  this  is  not  Orissa,  which  always  in  the  old  dialects  is  written 
Oordha  Des. 
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XBUBDA.  BJUaS;    BKlrf-TAKBA,  OE  taMUfoAMi  RA.CB. 

1680  Bamohandn  deo,  titular  B4ja  under  Akbar. 

1609  PoTsotteni  deo.    Afghan  incursions. 

1680  Narsinh  deo. 

1656  Ganndhar  deo. 

1666  Balbhadder  deo. 

1664  Mnknnddeo. 

1692  Dirb  Sinh  deo. 

1715  Harikislien  deo. 

1720  OopinfcUi  deo. 

1727  Ramchandra  deo. 

1748  Birkishore  deo. 

1766  Dirb  Sinli  deo,  attached  to  Nftj 

1798  Muknnd  Deo,  deposed  by  the 


BoandaiT  much  reduced. 
Mahratta  aepredations. 
■    -    -        J.,  1756-6. 
:lish,  1804. 


Table  XXXY.—Bdjaa  of  N0p6l. 

The  mythology  of  Nepfd  commences,  like  that  of  Kashmir,  with  the  deaieeation 
of  the  ralley,  for  ages  fhll  of  water,  by  a  Muni  called  Naimuni)  whence  the  name  of 
the  country  NaipUa),  whose  desoendanti  swayed  the  sceptre  for  near  600  years. — 
Kirkpatrick's'NipaL' 

B.&  8808    Bhurimah&gah  (adjusted  back 
at  18  years  per  reign, 
B.C.  844 }) 
Jayagapta. 


3796 
3722 
3631 
3664 
3626 
3489 


Sri  Hark 
Bhimagnpta. 
Munigupta. 
Bishengnpta. 


B.O.  3423 


Jayagapta  II.,  OTeroome  by 
MjpnU  of  the  Ters^ 
near  Janakpur,  b.c.  700  ? 

3211  Bal  Sinha,  descendant  of 
Mahipa  Gopftla. 

3302    Jaya  Sinha. 

8281  Bhuwlini  Sinha,  OTerooma  by 
the 


KBKBJ^T  TEIBB  07  BABTEBK  IfOUlTrAINEBBS. 


3240  Tellang,  adjusted  date,  b.o. 

646^ 

3160  Daskham. 

3113  Bal&ncha. 

3081  Kingli. 

3040  Henanter. 

2990  Tuskhah. 


2949  Smpast. 

2910  Parb. 

2864  Jetydastit 

2794  Panchem. 

2723  King-king-king. 

2667  S6nand. 

2627  Thtbnti. 


these  figures  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  referred  to  a  Guttack  era,  or  whether  Uie  i 
Deranftgarf  alphabet  was  in  use  from  Shekaw&ti  to  Benares,  Dinajpur,  and  Orissa,  in 
the  12th  century,  while  each  prince  had  then  an  era  of  Ms  own.'  <  Jour.  As.  Soc 
Beng^,'  Tol.  Tit  p.  280.'] 

JThe  fellow  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  the  following  effect : — ] 
This  inscription  is  without  date ;  but  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  will  probably  render  the  fixine  of  its  age  an  easy  matter  to  thoee 
oonrersant  with  such  subjects.  It  was  composed  oy  a  panoit  named  Sri  Y&chaspati, 
in  praise  of  a  br&hman  of  rank  and  learning,  styled  Bfaatta  Srf  Bhaya-dera,  ana  his 
family ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  slab  on  which  it  is  engraved  must  have  been 
affixed  to  some  temple  of  which  Bhaya-deya  was  the  founder.  The  indiiiduals  of 
this  ftunily,  whose  names  are  giyen,  are— 1.  S&yama  Uuni,  the  root  of  the  gotra  or 
line. — 2.  Bhaya-deya  1st,  a  descendant  of  the  above,  whose  elder  and  younger 
brothers  were  Mah&-deTa  and  Attahlisa. — 3.  Rath&nga,  son  of  the  above,  who  had 
seven  younger  brother8.-^4.  Atyanga,  son  of  the  above. — 6.  Budha.  son  of  the  above, 
sumamed  Sphurita. — 6.  Adi-deva,  son  of  the  above. — 7.  Govarohana,  son  of  the 
above,  whose  mother's  name  was  Devakf. — 8  Bhava-deva  2nd,  son  of  the  above, 
sumamed  B&la-valabhf-bhujanga,  whose  mother's  name  was  S&ngok6,  and  who  was 
minister  to  Rlija  Harivarma-deva  and  his  son. 


BAJAS   OF  NBPAL. 
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2^58  Jaigri. 
2498  Jenneo. 
2425  Saenkeh. 
2365  Thtir. 
2294  Thamn. 
2211  Bannah. 
2188  Gunjeh. 
Kaanktfn. 


1668 

1608 
1517 
1441 

1385 

1811 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1130 

1081 

1025 

977 

901 

824 

768 


43 

117 


218 

259 
301 
319 
358 
371 
387 
424 
441 
453 
469 
488 
504 
531 
574 
585 
622 

985 


2065  Teahii. 

2019  Sungmia. 

1950  Jnsha. 

1887  Gontho. 

1813  Kimbhtim. 

1 739  Galijang,  displaced  bj  Kbetria 
of  the 


Nevesit  (adjusted  date  of  con- 
quest, B.0. 178). 

Matta  R&tio. 

Kaikyarma. 

Pasopnflb  dera  (founded  Pas- 
patn&th). 

Bhoskar  yarma,  a  great  con- 
queror. 

Bhumi  Tarma 

Chandra  Tarma. 

Jaya  Tarma. 

Yruha  rarma. 

Sarya  yarma. 

Pathi  (Prithi)  Tarma. 

Jvst  (Jayertha)  yarma. 

Kuber  (Kurera)  Tarma. 

Hari  yarma. 

Siddhi  Tarma. 

Haridatta  Tarma  (founded 
Sapae  Narayan  temple), 


SVATA-YANSA  RA.CB. 

724 
691 
688 
611 
550 
493 
436 
386 
335 


297 
247 
190 
143 


48 

6 

A.D.  27 


Yasu  datta  yerma. 

Sripatri. 

Siya  yiiddi. 

Yasanta  deya. 

Deya. 

Brikh  (Yriksha)  deya. 

Sankara  deya. 

Brahma  deya. 

M&n  deya,  erected  Sambhn- 

n&thmundiL 
Mahe  deya. 
Yasanta  deya. 
Udaya  deya. 
.  M&n  deya,  II.,  three  years' 

drought. 
Sukam. 
Siya  deya. 
Narendra  deya. 
Bhima  deya,  yarma^  displaced 

by  the 


AHIB8,   on  OSIOmAL  BOyBlLBIONS.- 


Bishen  gupta. 
Krishna  gupta. 


178    Bhtbni  gupta,  expelled  by 


THB  NBYBBIT  DTNA8TT,  HBBTOSED. 


Siya   deya  yarma   (adjusted 

date,  A.D.  470). 
Angh6  yarma. 
Kirtn  yarma. 
Bhima  Arjuna  deya. 
Nanda  deya. 
Siya  deya. 
Narendra  deya. 
Bala  deya. 
Sankaradeya. 
Bhima  Arjuna  deya,  II. 
Jaya  deya. 
Snbaladeya. 
Kondara  deya. 
Jaya  deya,  II. 
Bflila  deya,  III. 
Balanjun  deya. 
Baghaba  deya  (adjusted  date, 

A.D.880n. 
Sikar  deya.* 


778  Soho  deya. 

807  Yikrama  deya. 

808  Narendra  deya. 
810  Ganak&ma  deya.* 
895  Udaya  deya. 

901  Narbhay  deya. 

908  Bhoj  deya  bhadra. 

917  Lakshmi  k&m  deya  datta. 

938  Jaya  deya,  redvced  Patau. 

958  Udaya  deya. 

966  Bala  deya. 

977  Padiem  deya.  , 

984  Naff  Arjuna. 

987  Sa^car  deya. 

1004  Bam  deva. 

1006  Sri  Harak  deya. 

1022  Siya  deya. 

1050  Indra  deya. 

1062  M&ndeya. 

1067  Narendra  deya. 


^  This  is  meOj  the  first  year  of  the  New&r  era.    He,  it  is  said,  introduced  the 

;  to  the  era  of  Yikramfiulitya. 
these  reigns  are  of  natural  lengths,  and 


-  X lUB  IS  ouMsuT  vae  am  year  oi  me  ae^  ^ 

Samyat  into  NepU,  which  may  apply  to  this,  and  not  to'  tiie  era  ^  YikiamiuU^' 
(Witii  one  or  two  exceptions,  marked  ♦,  tlr ' *      '      .  .     ^.^      '  , 


require  no  adjustment.) 
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1073 
1153 
1157 
1164 
1280 


Radradera.* 

Amrits  ddTs  (•  great  dearth). 

Sfimesar  doTa. 

Baskfcm  dera. 


1195 
1244 

1246 


ayai 
Obhaya  ntally  ditto,  and  aarth  • 

qnuea. 
Jaya  denu 


1823 
1823 


Anwanta  mail  dera.    Kiaiaa  and  Tirhat  fiunilieB  settled  la  KcpU,  SamTat 

1844,  A.B.  1287. 
Jayananda  deva. 
Jaya  sinha  mall. 
Jaya  Baera  mail,  daughter  married  Hari  Chandra,  R&ja  of  Benarea-^his 

daughter,  R&j  Laohmi,  succeeded,  but  was  depoeed  by 
Jaya  dera,  who  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by 
Hara  sinha  dera.  Rija  of  Simroun,  who  was  expeUed  firom  hia  own 

dominions  by  tne  Patan  sovereign  of  DihH.    (See  below.) 
Belal  Sinha,  e^ital  Bbatgaon. 
Srf  deva  malL 
N&yamalL 
A^kamaU. 
Jestilimall. 
ymr,  Jait  mall. 

1731  1600?Ja;a  Ekaha  Hall  (or  Jve  Knsh  Mull),  divided  Patan,  Khatundn, 

Banepa,  and  Bhatgaon  oetween  his  daughter  and  three  sons. 


NewAr 


BHATQAOSr. 

Baya  Malla. 
Bhu  Bhin  malla. 
Beason  malla. 
790-800  1669-79  Jaya  Chakra  mall. 
Trihoka  malla? 
Jagat  Johi  malla. 
Jay  Jeta  mitra  malla. 
816  1695        Bhupati  Indra  malla. 

842  1721        Bamit  malla,  formed 

aflianeewith  Gurk- 
has, which  ended  in 
his  sabyernon,  and 
finally  that  of  all 
Nepfl. 


NewAr  rev. 


BAITBFA. 

Ban  Malla. 

KHATlCANDtr. 


Batua  malla. 

753  1632    Jaya  Prak4a  maUa. 

777  1656    Prat&pmalla. 

783  1662    Jaya  Yoga  Prak6s  malla. 

816  1695    Jaya  Pn^&B  malla. 

822  1701    Bhaskara  malla. 

836  1715    Mahendra  maUa. 

848  1722    Jaya  Jagat  Jaya  raaHa. 

845  17241  Jaya  Toga  Prskfts   maD, 

874  1758/     from  Patan. 


NewAr  y«ar. 

775  1654 

806  1685 

810  1689 

816  1695 

817  1696 
827  1706 
886  1715 


A  daughter. 
Siddhi  Kara  Sinha. 
Nirman  Indra  malla. 
Torn  Narendra  malla. 
Mahipat  Indra  malL 
Jaya  Tira  mahendra. 
Jaya  Indra  maUa  dera. 
Hndiah  Naraainha. 


NewAr  rev. 

837        1716        Bishi  nirmal  deva. 
843        1722        Jaya     Zughir    Toga 

malla  deya. 
840-42  1729-31  Jaya  Tishnu  malka. 
868        1742     .  Jaya     Toga     Prakfta 

maUa  dera. 
870        1749-5    Jaya    YUtt^u    maUa 

Agai^. 


GTJBXHALI  DTNABTT,  DSBCENDBD  FBOM  TSB  UDATAPtTB  vJiSB&S^  OCCUPISI>  XXKAON 
AND  NOAXO'T,  fob  BIX  OB  BIOHT  OENBBATXONS,  PBIOB  TO  OOVWJmfS  OF  NVfXl. 
AA 

1690  1768  Prfthinanyan  SlLh. 

1693  1771  Pert&b  Sinha  S&h  dera. 

1697  1775  Ban  Beh&dur  (Beh&dur  S6h  regent),  depoeed  by  adhlaay  1800. 

1722  1800  Girwan  Tudh  Vikrama  S&h  deva. 


1  [The  dates  in  the  New&r  circle  inserted  in  this  table  were  written  in  by  Jat. 
Prinsepy  on  the  printed  page  of  his  own  copy  of  the  *  Usefiil  Tables.'] 
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1726  1804    Ban  Beh&dur,  retnnu  from  Benares,  deposed  and  aaaaasinated. 

1727  1805    Girran  Tndh  Yikrama  S&h  dera,  again. 
1738    1816    Bajendra  Yikrama  S&h  dera. 

The  Ehatmandn  and  Patan  names,  and  all  the  dates  from  1632  downwards,  are 
confinned  by  Nep&lese  coins  in  my  possession,  collected  by  Dr.  Bramley. — J.P. 


Table  XXXYI. — Edjoi  of  Saman^arha,  or  Stmrawn,  in  the  Tardiy 

south  of  Nep6l. 

TBOU  HODGflON'S    LIST,  <  JOUS.  AB.   800.' 
Tol.  iv.  p.  128. 
N&nynpa   deT%  founded    Simroui, 

A.D.'1097. 

Ganga  deya. 

Kara  Sinha  deya. 

K6ma  Sinha  dera. 

Sakti  Sinha  deya. 

Hara  Sinha  deva,  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  capital  and  take  refiige  in 
the  hUls,  when  Simronn  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tnghlak  Sh6h,  in  1828 
A.D.  See  aboTe  for  his  oonneotioa 
with  the  B&j  of  Kep&L 


ntOK  KIXXPATBICK. 

.    844  N&na  dcTa. 
Kanak  deya. 
Narsinha  deva. 
R&ma  Sinha  deva. 
Bhad  Sinha  deva. 
Karm  Sinha  deva. 
1823  Hara  Sinha  deva. 


Tabm  XXXVII. — BdjM  of  Bengal,  capitah,  Eanauj? — Qaw. 

Abu'l  Fail  enumerates  three  Dynasties  anterior  to  the  feuoily  of  Bhupftla,  which 
last  is  identified  by  inscriptions  found  at  Benares,  Monghir,  Diniypur,  etc.,  yiz. : — 

The  family  of  Bhugmt  (Bhagiratha),  Kshatriya--24  prinees,  reigned  2418  years. 

The  fiimily  of  Bhojgorya,  Kaith — 9  princes,  reigned  250  years. 

The  fiunily  of  TJdsoor  (Adisur),  Kaith— 11  princes,  reigned  714  years. 

Then  follows  the  family  of  Bhnpftl,  to  whose  10  reigns  689  years  are  allotted, 
which  ii  evidently  too  much ;  the  socceniott  of  names  differs  also  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  inscriptions. 


FBOM  ABU*L  PAZL. 

'  Ayln-i  Akbari/Tol.ii.p.21 . 

BhopfiJa. 
1027  Dhirp&la. 
1050  Deop61a. 

Bhupatipftla. 

Dhanpatp&la. 

Bijjenpua. 

Jayapftla. 

R&jap61a. 

BhogpUa. 

Jag^p6]a. 


XONOmn  PX.ATB.1 

(xop&la. 

Dhermap61a. 

DcTapua. 

BUDAL    PLATB. 

Bfijap&la. 
S^rap&la. 
N&rAyanp61a. 

8ABNATH  INBOBIPTXON. 

Mahipida, 
Sthirap&U. 
Yasantapftla. 
1017  Kumarapftla  (Fer.) 


dinJCjpt7&  coppsb-platb. 

Lokap&la. 

DhermapUa. 

JayapUa. 

Deyapfila. 
K&r&yanp61a  ? 
(Two  names  illeffible.) 

B&jap&la. 

YigrahapfiJa* 

M2^pfila,atBenam. 

19'ayap41a. 
1027  Yigrahaptia. 


1  The  Monghir  plate,  dated  23  or  123  Samvat,  evidently  refers  to  the  Bhup&la 
dynasty,  and  not  to  the  Yikram&ditya  era,  as  was  supposed  by  Wrlkins. — J.P. 
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VAIDTA.  rAjAS  of  BENGAL.  bAkEBGANJ    INSCaiPTlON,^    1136  A.D. 

1063  Sakh  Sen.  Vijaya  Sena. 

1066  Relal  Sen,  bnilt  the  town  of  Oaur.  Ball&la  Sena. 

1116  Lakshman  Sen.  Lakahmana  Sena. 

1123  M&dhaya  Sen. 

1138  Kesava  Sen.  Ee^ara  Sena. 

1151  Sara  Sen. 

1164  N&rfryana— Nonjeb,    last    r&ja    i 
Abu'IFazl'slist. 

Lakahmana. 
1200  Lakshmaniya. 

(See  Ma^ammadan  dynasties). 

[  *  The  purport  of  the  whole  inscription  is,  a  mnt  in  perpetnity  to  a  br6hmaii 
'.  Iswara  deva  sarma,  of  the  Y&tsa  tribe,  of  me  villages  of  Bligi&U,  Bettog&te, 
and  Udyamtina,  situated  between  four  equally  unknown  places  in  Banga,  or  Bei^al : 
unless  Garhaghataka  be  Ghoragh&ta  in  the  Din&jpur,  or  Yikramapur,  the  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Decca  district.  The  mention  of  tanks  of  fresh  water,  with  houses 
built  on  the  raised  banks  for  protection  ag[ainst  inundation, — of  the  neighbouring 
jangal  in  the  west,  and  of  the  saline  soils,  is  in  favour  of  the  locality  being  in  the 
Bftkerganj  district  itself,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sundarbans,  where  sea  salt  is  stifi  mann- 
fitcturMl  Probably  the  Chanda  Bnanda  tribe,  made  over  as  property  alon?  with  the 
soil,  maj  have  been  the  poor  class  named  from  this  tract  (quasi  Sandabanda,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  generally  pronounced)  employed  in  the  salt  workj,  and,  like  the  modem 
Molangis,  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from  slavery.  Be^arding  the  Yaidya  dynasty 
of  Ben^  (so  called  from  its  founder  being  of  the  medical  caste),  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  as  in  almost  all  other  portions  of  Indian  history.  Some  make  Adisnr  the 
TOogenitor:  he  who  is  stated  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king  of  Kanauj, 
j|[anyakubja,  for  a  supply  of  br&hmans  for  the  Bengal  provinces ;  but  the  catalogues 
recorded,  on  good  authority,  in  the  *  Ayin-i  Akbarf,'  place  the  whole  of  the  Bhup&la 
dynasty,  extending  to  698  years,  between  Adisur  and  Sukh  Sena,  the  father  of 
ifaU&la  Sena,  who  built  the  fort  of  Gaur.  No  mention  of  either  of  these  parties  is 
made  in  the  present  inscription,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  father  of  Bali&la  Sena  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  Vijaya  Sena ;  and  as  this  is,  1  believe,  the  first  copper-plate 
record  of  a  grant  by  the  family,  we  should  g^ve  it  the  preference  to  books  or  tradi- 
tions, on  a  point  of  nistory  so  near  its  own  time  :  for  Kc^va  Sena  is  but  the  fourth 
in  descent  nom  Vijaya  on  the  plate ;  or  the  fifth,  if  we  take  Abu'l  Fazl's  list  It  is 
curious  that  wherever  the  name  of  Ee?ava  Sena  occurs  on  the  plate  there  are  marks 
of  an  erasure ;  as  if  the  grant  had  been  prepared  during  the  reign  of  M&dhava  Sena, 
and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  completed  (for  such  a  plate  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  engrave),  the  name  of  his  successor,  Ke?ava,  fortunately  happening  to  be  of 
the  same  prosodial  quantity,  was  ingenionsly  substituted,  and  mutato  nomine^  the  en- 
dowment was  completed  ana  promulgated.  Ee?ava  must  have  been  in  this  case  the 
brother  of  M kdhava.  Little  of  the  historical  occurrences  of  Ee^ava's  reign  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  inflated  eulogistic  style  common  to  this  species  of  composition.  It 
IS  said,  in  general  terms,  that  he  kept  his  enemies  in  awe,  that  he  was  religious  and 
bountiful  to  the  priesthood.  The  title  of  ^ankara  Gaureswara,  applied  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  may  mean  either  the  auspicious  family  of  the  city  of  Gaur,  or  it 
may  convey  a  sly  hint,  by  the  substitution  of  IT^F^  for  ^f^H^  (mixed  race)  of  the 
inferior  caste  of  the  Sena  dvnasty.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  miraculous  descent  of 
Ball&la  Sena,  as  before  remarxed ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  S'iva  for  many 
hundred  years  (in  former  generations)  to  obtain  so  fsimous  a  son  as  Lakahmana  Sena. 
— ^who  seems  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  family, — erecting  pillars  of  victory  ana 
altars  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Jagann&tha.  It  maj,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  these  monuments  of  his  greatness  ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  poef  s 
imagination.  The  date  of  the  grant  is  very  clearly  written  in  the  lowermost  line 
^  ^  QVSQ^^  tanwat  Zjyaittha  dink  ...  but  the  rest  is  not  legible.  The  third  year 
doubtless  refers  to  the  reign  of  Ec^ava  Sena,  which  brings  the  age  of  the  plate  to  the 
year  1136  of  our  era/] 


&AJAS  OF  A88AM.  i273 

Table  XKX.Ylll.'^Rdjaa  of  A%%am-^ano%$ntly  Kamrup. 

The  best  authority  is  a  Native  History  ('  Assam  Boranji')  by  Holiram  DhaikiyU 
Phukan,  of  Goh&ti.  Bengal,  era  1236.  <  As  Jour./  1830,  p.  297  ;  also  Mr.  Scott's 
MS.  Notes,  arranged  by  Dr.  McCosh. — ^Buchanan  is  not  to  be  trusted  prior  to  Eudra 
Sinha.     [Tezpur  inscription,  *  Jour.  Aa,  Soc.  Beng.'  yol.  ix.,  p.  766.] 

After  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Eshatriya  dynasty  of  Bravir  (Bharm* 
ap&la,  etc.,  who  inyited  br&hmans  irom  Oaur  to  his  court,  north  of  the  Br&hmaputra ! } 

b&Ahmapvtba  dtmabtt,  240  tbabs. 

Shu8&nku,^r  Arimatu,  built  fort  of  Yidyagarh. 

Phainffuya,  an  usurper  of  the  race  of  Eumuteshwar. 

Oujanke,  former  line  restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mriganku,  without  issue ;  died  a.d.  1478. 

Assiun  divided  into  12  petty  states. 

1408    invaded  by  Dulal  6h6zi,  son  of  Hosain  Sh&h. 

Musund&r  Gh&zi. 

Sult&n  Ghi&sudd£n;  after  whom  12  states  restored,  of  which  Nara,  east  of 

Saumar,  had  been  gradually  rising  into  power  since  the  middle  of  the  13th 

century. 

OTDBATAirSA  (ufDU)   DTNA8TT. 

1230  ?      Chu-kapha,  became  independent,  and  spread  conquests,  sumamed  Asama 

(unequalled),  whence  Assam. 
1268        Chu-toupha,  son,  defeated  the  R&ja  of  Cach&r. 
1281        Chu-benpha. 
1293        Chu-kangpha. 

1332        Chu<khampha ;  valley  invaded  by  Mubammad  Sh&h,  1337. 
1364-9     Interregnum  of  five  years ;  when  the  ministers  installed 

1369  Chu-taopha,  a  relation,  conauered  Chhutiyas. 

1372  Chu-kh6mcthepa,  a  tyrant,  killed  by  his  ministers. 
1405-14  Interregnum  oi  nine  years. 

1414  Chu-dangpha,  conquered  as  far  as  the  river  Kurutoya. 

1426  Chn-j&ngpha,  his  son 

1440  Chu-phclkpha,  ditto. 

1458  Chn-SLDgpha,  ditto. 

1485  Chu-hangpha,  ditto. 

1491  Chu-simpha,  a  tyrant,  (lut  to  death. 

1497  Interregnum,  and  Hosain  Sh&h's  invasion,  1498. 

1506  Chu-humpha,  a  brother,  various  conquests. 

1549  Chu-klunpha,  his  son,  built  Gurgram. 

1563  Chu-khrunpha. 

1615  Chu-chainpha ;  introduced  reforms ;  protected  Dharmanlirain. 

1640  Gbn-rtSmpha,  a  tyrant,  dethroned. 

1643  Chu-chinpha.^ 

1647  Kuku-raikhoya  Gohani,  dethroned  for  his  brother. 

1665  ?  Chukum,  or  J  ayadhwaja  Sinha,  adopted  Hindu  faith ;  defeated  Aurangzib's 

general } 

1621*  Ohakradhwaja  (or  Brija)  Sinha,  built  fort  of  Goh&ti ;   (S&magrya  deva, 

Mc.  C\ ;  repulsed  Aurangzfb's  general  ?  called  Chukum  r 

1665  Eodayaditya  Sinha,  attempted  to  convert  the  people. 

1677  Parbattia  Kunria. 

1681  Lorar&ja,  for  some  reigns  oonAision  prevailed  until 

1683*  Gad&dnara  Sinha ;  his  son  Kana  set  aside. 

>  A.8. 1570,  A.D.  ISiS-^Sioerffanardifon,  also  called  Prat&pa  Sinh,the  Hindu  name 
of  Ohunnfipha^{Jeiikija) ;  he  was  of  the  Dehinna  fiunily,  who  took  the  name  of 
Narain ;  the  other  branch,  Toughonent,  took  the  title  of  Sinha.  ^J.  P. 
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1680-171S*  Bndim  Sialia,  built  Bangpor  and  Jorii&t;  his  ooini  fint  betr  Bcogfttt 

inaciiptioiu. 

171ff-21«  Sivm  Sinha.  ettabliihed  Hinda  fisstiTtlf. 

1723-26*  Phnl^twari,  his  wife,  aoquins  soTweign  rale. 

1729-80*  Pnmath6sw«ii  dsTi,  ditto. 

1 732-86*  Ambikfc  devi,  ditto. 

1738-48*  Sarrr^wari  dey(,  ditto. 

1744*      Pramatha  Sinha,  made  M^uitable  land  settlement. 

1761*      Efcieswara  Sinha,  embellished  Bangpnr,  allied  with  Manipnr. 

1771*      Lauhmi  Sinha  Narendra,  yonnger  son,  raised  and  deposed  bj  minister. 

1779*      Ganrinfctha  Sinha,  his  son. 

1792*  Bharata  Sinha  Hah&mftri,  conqners  Bangpur,  and 

1798*  Sanr&nanda  Sinha,  nsnrps  power  at  Baii^fmara. 

1796*  Bharata  Sinha  agson  attemjpts.  but  is  killed. 

Gtonrinitha  Sinha,  restOTed  by  Bntish ;  died  at  Jorh&t. 

1808*      Kamaleswara  Sinha,  or  Kinnarfcm,  not  crowned. 
B&ja  Chandrakanta  Sinha  Karendra,  fled  to  ATa. 
Piuandhar  Sinha,  great  grandson  of  Bfcjeswara  Sinha,  expelled  bj  BnrmMs, 

and 
Chandrakanta,  restored,  bat  deposed  a^ain,  and 
Togeswar  Sinha,  raised  br  Aiwamfflo  wife  of  an  Ava  monarch,  under 
Menghi  Haha  Thelnah,  tne  Barmese  general  and  real  goiemor. 

1824        Barmese  expelled  by  English. 


1712*      Date  of  Maniporf  square  coins. 

1768*      Persian  coins  of  BAja  MSr  Sinh  of  Bangpur. 

1780*      Bengfcli  coins  of  Jayantea  B&ja. 


Tabli  XXXLX.—JRdjai  of  Manipm-y  M^ihU,  w  McgU.    I^mi^  As 
Miehouha  or  royal  genedlogieal  roU,  Capi.  Pomhorion^t  M8. 

A.V.  Taan. 

85?  Pakhungba,  reigned 140 

174    Khol 90 

264    Tanuthingmang  100 

864    Koening  gualba  16 

379    Pensiba 16 

394    Kanukhangba 16 

411    Kanukhainba 47 

428    Nanu  phamba 90 


618    Samuerang  . 
668 


60 

Eol  Thuofia 90 

668    Kanuthinghong   100 

763    Ehongtokcha   10 

784    Kaer<3eha 16 

799    Yaraba 22 

821    Ayaofba  89 

910    Ningloucheng  39 

949    Eip&l  lal  Thaba  24 

978    Tanglao  kai  phamba  8 

981    Eerengba 89 

1070    Laiyamba 66 

1126    lioitongba 30 

1166    Honyourelba 14 

1170    Eiwalfhaba  80 


1200  Thaw61th&ba   96 

1286  Ghingtanglaltfaaba  11 

1247  Thing  b^elhomba. $ 

1262  Pundthaba  16 

1268  Khumomba 16 

1288  Moeiamba 24 

1907  Thangbilalthaba 22 

1329  Kongyamba 91 

1360  Telhueba  19 

1399  Laizelba    6 

1409  P6lseba 24 

1437  Ninthotddkombo,  reigned 96 

1472  Keyamba 40 

1612  Koeremba 6 

1617  Lamehaigmanba  9 

1620  Nongyilpnuba 9 

1629  Kapomba 17 

1646  Tangchomba 4 

1660  Chullamba   17 

1667  Mungyamba 96 

1609  Khaklmba   66 

1667  Khulchouba 14 

1671  Paikhomba  31 


*  These  dates  are  confirmed  by  ooins  in  Marsden's  Num.  Or.  and  othsn  in 
Captain  Jenkins'  collection.  ^ 
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^•v>  Ymn, 

1702    Chariirongba 12 

1714    Pamhaiba—Gharibnaw&z,  or 

OarmtSni  R&ja,  or  Myang- 

gnumba... 89 

1753    Khakhilalth&ba,     or    Oogat 

Sh&h :...      3 

1756    Miiigthodkhomba  —  Bharat 

Sh&h 2 

1758    Goari  Sh&m—Maramba 6 

1764    Chingthangkbomba,  or  Jaja 

Sinba,  Nongnangkhomba . .      2 


A.D.  y«ar«. 

1766  GooreeSbfAi  1 

1767  JayaSinha 81 

1798    Robin  cbaDdra 8 

1801    Hodu  obaadra 5 

1806    ChariitSiaba  6 

1812    Ukrjii   Siaba,    expelled    bj 

Barmas,  1819. 

1824  Gambbir  Sinha,  brotber,  re- 
gained poflseeaion. 

1834  Kird  Sinba,  a  minor,  son  of 
ditto. 


Table  ZL. — I%e  J^arapati,  or  Sholan  Dynasty  of  Edmdtd,  Dravira, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  Twenty-seven  JRdjas, 
reigned  534  years, 

(Contemporary  with  the  Gajapati  and  Asyapati  Dynasties ;  firom  a  MS.  translated  by 

Bnchanan.) 


266  ?  Utinga  Sbolan,  reigned  82 

Culatwiga  Sholan    18 

R&jendra  Sholan 11 

Tiramadi  Canda  Sholan  13 

Carical  Sholan 21 

Amndavan  Sholan  13 

Yomyara  Sholan 17 

Sh&yangana  Sholfm.. 15 

Munalinda  Sholan  12 

Maranedi  Canda  Sholan 15 

Vakula  Sholan 14 

Alaperinda  Sholan  8 

Tiraveratu  Sholan   15 


Aiieana  Cadamai  Canda  Sho- 
lan, reigned 62 

Jayam  Canda  Sholan  12 

Kirimi  Canda  Sholan 20 

Tondaman  Sholan   12 

Buddam  Cattam  Sholan 45 

Shomnman  Sholan  11 

Ohingui  Canda  Sholan 11 

Sundra  Pandia  Sholan    40 

Pott&pa  ShoUm  24 

Shingn  YnlUmda  Sholan 14 

DeTa  Sholan 10 


Shayanahatti  Sholan  15 

Vira  Sholan 80 

800  ?  Shayangara  Sholan,  24  years;  the  MS.  makes  the  final  date  a-d.  288. 
After  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Karapati  dynasty,  Kamata  and  DraTira 
seem  to  hare  been  separated  from  the  sonthem  districts,  in  which  the 
Chera,  Chola,  and  (andaya  lines  were  at  first  nnited  nnder  one 
soTereignty. 


TKXRTBBN  KAhX  rXjAB  OV  mAoURA,  TANJOSB,  AND  OODIXnOBB,  BSIOZCBD 

289  TBAxa. 


AJ>.  Teart 

Srf  DeTan&tha,  reigned  88 

Malik  Aijana 7 

Adi  Baer  18 

Mah&  snstra 16 

YisQYesTara 8 

950^  Chindrabnti , 9 


TJdiamara,  reigned 18 

Jeya  deva 19 

Lohita» 10 

Gangadira 11 

Yaraadeva   13 

TerupuUnda 84 

Pattiviran    43 


After  which  follow  the  Belftl  Bkjas  of  the  Kazn&ta,  and  the  petty  Polyg4r 
dynasties  of  M&dora,  etc. 


During  this  dynasty  the  palace  of  M&dura  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected. 
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BTTCHANAK,   VOL.    DI.    P.    47*. 

R&ja  Belfila  E&ya,  reinied ...  18 

ViraB.IL 11 

CHiinna  B.  R 22 

DevaB.  B.  14 

1016    Vishnu  Terti  B.  E 2S 

HariB.  K.    19 

Imadi  B.  R. 17 

VifiiaB.  R 16 

BucaB.  R.  22 

China  Bnca  B.  R. 8 


Table  XLL^-Beldl  Itdjoi  of  th$  Kamdta.     Capital,  IhadraMmudra, 

*  Nine  Princes  governed  above  the  Gh&ts  98  yean,  and  afterwazda  below  the  Gh&ta 
111  jeare.' — (Buchanan, '  HyBore,'  toL  iii.  p.  112.) 

MAOUSNZIE'S    MS. 

984    Hajaaala  Bel&la  rkpu 
1043    Vin4dit7a  Belfrla. 
1073    YareyiLiu;a  Bel&la. 
1114    Vishnu  Yerddhana  Bel&la. 
1145    Vijaya  Naraainha  Bel&la. 
1188    ViraBelUa. 
1233    Vira  Naraainha  dera. 
1249    Vira  Someswara. 
1268    Vira    Narasinha,    taken    by   the 

Huhammadans,  and  his  capital 

destroyed  in  1310-11. 

Table  A. 
[Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  some  years  ago 
(1836)  contributed  to  the  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  an  elaborate  Hnim^  of  a 
series  of  no  less  than  595  Hindu  inscriptions,  collected  ehiefly  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  or  the  district  of  Dharwa ;  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Nizam's  territories ;  in  Mysore,  the  Mangalore  coUectorate, 
etc.  In  due  preface  to  his  table  of  results  derived  from  these  especially 
authentic  documents,  I  prefix  an  outline  of  his  supplementary  remarks 
which  more  properly  form  an  introduction  to  the  inscribed  genealogies 
of  the  leading  race  : — ] 

*  This  [the  Chalukya]  is  the  oldest  race  of  which  we  find  satisfactory  mention 
made  in  the  records  of  the  Dekkan ;  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  tribe 
that,  under  the  general  name  of  Rajp6ts,  exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the 

Northern  and  Central  India The  names  anterior  to  Teilapadeva 

(Saka  895)  are  given  on  the  fedth  of  two  inscriptions,^  which  profess  to  be  taken  from 
older  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  then  extant,*  supported  by  confirmatory  erideice 
of  a  like  nature.  '  From  these  authorities  we  learn  that  Jaya  Sinha  claims  to  be 
descended  from  ancestors  preriously  enjoying  royal  power,  of  whom  69  reigned  in 

Ayodyapura  and  other  places  in  the  North,  or  in  Hindustan 16  are 

then  described  aa  reigning  after  him  in  the  Dekkan.  .  .  .  but  prerions  to  them, 
two  other  families  or  races  had  possessed  it,  the  Eartas  and  the  Rattas,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  OTcrthrown  by  Jaya  Sinha,  who  defeated  and  destroyed  Krishna,  the 
Batta  R&ja/ 


1.  Ja}ra  Sinha. 

2.  R&ja  Sinha,  Itann  Ragaha, 

3.  Pulakesi(S&ka411).> 

4.  KirtthiTarma. 
.  6.  Mangalisa. 

6.  Satya  Sri  (eventually  a  fkmily  desig- 
nation)  son  of  No.  4,  S&ka  488. 


7.  Amara. 

8.  Adityavarma. 

9.  Yikram&ditya  (accession  8&ka  51/S). 

10.  Vinaykditya,  Yudha  Malta. 

11.  Viiay&ditya  (accession  86ka  617). 

12.  Yikram&ditya  (accession  Slka  655).' 


1  (1)  At  Te-ur,  in  the  Nizam's  Territory,  No.  4  of  Vikram.  II.     (2)  At  Handarki 
in  Tondur,  No.  141  of  Vikram  II. 

s.  See  also  *  Bombay  Jour.'  ii.  6 ;  Pulakesf's  father  is  also  entitled  Kirti  Yarma. 
*  See  also  Major  lie-Grand  Jacob's  grant  of  this  monarch,  dated  S.  627  (a.d.  705). 
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**No  records  have  been  obtained  of  anj  of  the  snooeeding  namee  in  the  list,  till 
the  time  of  Teila." 

[Reverting  to  the  original  text,  Mr.  Elliot  is  found  introducing  his 
more  especial  series  of  documents  in  the  following  words : — ] 

'  The  inscriptions  so  arranged  are  found  to  relate  to  four  dynasties  of  princes, 
reigning  OTer  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  India  now  denominated  the  Dak- 
shana,  or  Dekkan,  but  at  that  time  Kuntala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  Kaly&n  (in 
the  Muhammadan  proyince  of  Kalbaiga),  and  subsequently  Devagiri,  now  the  modem 
city  of  Dowlut&bld.  The  limits  of  this  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  the  Nermada 
on  the  N. ;  the  ocean  on  the  W. ;  the  line  formed  by  the  Kanarese  language  on  the 
S.£. ;  and  on  the  8.W.  they  would  include  the  provinces  of  Nuggar  or  Bidn(ir,  and 
of  Sunda.  .  .  .  The  eastern  boundary  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Gh&ts,  under  which  lay  the  kingdoms  of 
Kalinga  and  Andhra. 

I.^CHALUXTA  DYNASTY. 

Aeoeation 
Name.  Tltl*.  SAk*. 

1.  Teilapadeya 895 

2.  Satya  Sri,»  or  Irivi  Bhujanga  deva    919 

8.  Vikram&ditya  I.  or  Vibhu  Vikram    930? 

4.  Jaya  Sinha  deva  Jagadcka  Malla 940? 

5.  someaw.r.dev.1 jEa'^iSa^a'^...::::::}  »«2' 

6.  Someswara  deva  1 1,  or  Soyi  or  Sovi-dera. . .    Bhuneka  Malla  99 1  ? 

7.  Yikram&ditya  II.  or  Kali  Yikram  or  Permadi 

raya    Tribhuvana  Malla 998 

8.  Someswara  deva  III Bhuloka  Malla    1049 

.9 Jagadeka  Malla  1060 

10.  Teilapa  deva  II.  or  Nurmadi  Teilap Treilokya  Malla 1072 

11.  Someswara  deva  IV Tribhurana  Malla 1104 

IL^KALABHURJA  0&  XALACHT7NA  DYNASTY. 

12.  Vijala  deya  or  Bijala   Tribhuvana  Malla 1078 

13.  Morari  Soyi  deva,  or  Yira  Vijala  or  Somes- 

wara deya Bhuneka  Malla  1087 

14.  Sankamadeya Ahawa  Malla 1098 

III.— YADAYA  DYNASTY  07  DWASA    8AMUDHA. 

16.    Vira  BcUala 1113 

16.  Narasimha  ? 

IV.— YADAVA  DYNASTY  OP  DEYAOUU. 

17.  1.  Ballam  deya 1110 

18.  2.  Jayatugadeya  Jyi^&l  dey  1116 

19.  S.  Simhanadeya   1132 

20.  4.  Eandarae  deya  or  Eanera  deya  , 1170 

21.  6.  Mahtdeya    1182 

22.  6.  Bamachandra    1193 

28.  7.  Shankardeya    1232 

— *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  yol.  iy.  p.  4. 

*  Bombay  Jour.'  iii.  203.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  here  somewhat  differently 
stated :  3.  Pulakesf ;  4.  Eirthiyarma ;  6.  Saty&sraya ;  6.  Chandraditya ;  9.  Vikram&- 
ditya  (brother  of  6) ;  10.  Vina)radltya ;  11.  Vijayaditya;  12.  Vikram&ditya. 

^  The  Eh&rep&tan  inscription  (*  Bombay  Jour.'  i.  209)  describes  Satya  Sri  as 
reigning  in  the  S6ka  year  930  (a.d.  1008).  See  also  Major  G.  Le-Grand  Jacob's 
Copper-plate  Charters  (<  Bombay  Jour.*  iy.  97)  dated  S.  86o  (a.d.  933). 
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Tabls  B. 
[I  also  annex  Mr.  Wathen's  summary  of  the  Chalukja  dynasfy  of 
the  Sottihy  the  materiala  for  which  hare  also  been  derived  from  the 
authentic  sonroes  of  inaoribed  copper-plate  grants  of  land,  etc. : — ] 

TRB  OHiLVKTA  DTNASTT  OV  TRB  SOUTH   (CAPITAL,   DhXzAFIPUBA}. 

15.  Kdti-nffBia  IIL 

16.  A^niys  (restores  Chfilnkjm  paw). 


1.  Jajrismha  YsUsbbsL  JafMl$kmaIh, 
(84ks  871  ?  A.D.  460)  'nMisteb- 
hshes '  the  Ghftlnkya  kingdom. 

3.  Bsas-H^  (84ks  391  ?  ▲.p.  470}. 

3.  PolikeBi,     Satfdsrapm     (Inscnptioii 

•Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.'  rol.  r.  p. 
434)  (Silks  411,  A.D.  490). 

4.  Kdti-Tsnns  (oonqnered  Nsldroog  or 

Beder)  <  oonqnest  oyer  the  Msorya 
snd  KsdsmM  princes.' 

5.  MsngsUn,  Smtfdartifa, 

6.  Nenunsri. 

7.  Aditya  Tsrms. 

8.  Vikrsm4ditTa  I. 

9.  T^Sdhs-maUs. 
10.  Vijay&ditTs. 

U.  YikrsmiiditTS  11. 

12.  K6ti-TsrmaII. 

13.  Tsils-bhdpstf  (Berolntions,  etc.).^ 

14.  Bhfinm, 


17.  VDcrsai&ditTa  III.  Ai^ydrnw. 

18.  Taila-bhdps  II.  (oonqaen  'K&shba- 

kdts  B&iss  of  Bsn&stambhs  (Chsn- 
dail,  inBerar)  and  Karkars'). 

19.  Satrtoaym. 

20.  Jayasinhan.  (?) 

21.  Dasa-Tsnna. 

22.  Jagadoka  Mails.  (?) 

23.  Jayasinha  III.  entitled  SH^PrUMm, 

wumforoy  Fartrnta-MstdraJta,  Sai- 
fdarwa,  etc.,  conqneim  Pnicha^ 
drdmfla-nagara,  the  capital  of  the 
Chola  king,  and  leizes  the  dth 
minions  of  the  aeren  B6jas  of  &e 
Konkana.— Inscnptioii  dated  86ka 
946,  A.D.  1025  («Joiir.  Roy.  As 
Soc.'  vol  u.  380).* 


[Mr.  Wathen's  other  grants  may  be  briefly  recapitolated  as  follows :] 
1.    S4ka  894,  a.d.  978.    Kakka  or  Kakkala  r&ja  entitled  Amogha-ranha ;  capi- 
tal Ksnkhera  in  the  Hyderlib&d  oovntry.    See  also  *  Bombay  Jour.'  toL  L  p.  211, 
gnnt  dated  8&ka  930. 

8.  and  4.  S&ka  948  and  980.s  Silftra,  Silyfcrs,  or  Sil6h&ra  family  ptesent  s  leries 
of  eight  or  nine  princes  commencing  with  Ki^^ard  {eirca  900}  who  dsim  to  rale  orer 
the  Konksa. 

6.  Siikall02.    Sri  Mata-Aparfrditya-Rftja.    Konkana. 

7.  S4ka  1127.    Fire  local  SU6ra  Hgas  ennmented. 

8.  S6ka  1182.    Grant  by  a  minister  of  a  king  of  the  GhUnkya  race. 

9.  10.  S6ka  1212  and  1194.  T&daTa  fiunily,  under  Riima  Chandra  Deva  of 
BeT&raTati. 

Tablb  XLll.—Adeva  EdJM  of  Ikduva,  Andhra,  w  TAing&na,    Ct^M 
WoragaUiwr  Warancal. 

Nineteen  Adeva  R&jas  reigned  370  years  (211  years  ?)  snppoied  to  be  the  eighteen 
princes  of  Andhra  descent,  prior  to  Pratlipa  Rodra.* 
TribhnTana  Halla  Riga,  of  WarangoUa. 
A.s.    A.D.    Poli  R&ja  his  son. 
1084.    1162    Prat&pa  radrs  bnilt  a  temple. 

East  tioundary  the  seashore ;  Sri  Saila  hiDs  ^uth  of  Hydrshad) ; 
West,  Valutaka  country ;  North,  Mountains  N.  of  GodaTmy.— J.r. 

1  [See  grant  of  Goyinda  R&ja  R6shtra-kdta,  dated  S6ka  730,  a«d.  808.  'Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Soc/  Yol.  ▼.  p.  350,  and  the  still  earUer  document  of  Danti  Dmga,  Sika 
675  *  A  D.  753.1  *  [.See  also  Mackoizie  collection,  introduction,  czt.] 

>  [Also  Silks  989 ;  <  As.  Bes.' toI.  i ;  snd  S6ka  1113: « Trans.  lit  Soc.  Bombay,' 
vol.  iii.]  *  Sfissnsm  from  s  temple  at  WsrangoU. 
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Tmn, 
25 


800?  8riBa]igaA.B. 

Yin  Nftrfcyana  A.  It 28 


WoUla,  A.  E. 
SiroTayanagada  A.  B. 
Purangei  Endia  A.  B. 
Oanda  OopUa  A.  B. ... 

Naraainha  A.  B. 

CambuliA.  B.    

Bacan  A.  B.  

Vila  Karaiinha  A.  B. 


21 
22 
15 
82 
13 
16 
22 
12 


Karaainha  A.  B 8 

DiiiaA.B. 12 

Sri  Pandia  A.  B 0 

ya8adeTaA.B 12 

Sirio  Yirindi  A.  B 15 

Cutia  doTa  A.  B 14 

Bfcia  yisia  Bajinga  12 

Safica  N6r&Yima  A.B 10 

PrithiTadi  ^acukera  Sadioun  ...  87 


1167    TJricandi  Pratl^  Budxa,  58  or  54,  ended  1221. 

Anna  Pemma  77  sappoaed  labeequent  to  Mahratta  subjection. 

The  Mleehbai  (Mnhammadanw)  followed,  and  Prat6pa  Bodra;  whose  offioers, 
Hvoca  and  Bmsoa,  nused  the  Yijyanagar  dynasty;  the  list  of  whioh,  in  Buchanan, 
ToL  iiL  p.  476,  differs  essentially  from  that  giTcn  by  inscriptions. 


Tabli  XUn.— JS4;m  of  Chola  {Chola-mandeloor,  Caromandel). 

(Including  the  country  now  called  the  Kamatic  below  the  Gh6ts,  hod  Tanjote. 
Gi^itals,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  Arcot;  then  Wariur,  near  Trichinopoly ;  next, 
Kumbhahona,  and  lastly,  Tanjore.}— Wilson's  Maokenaie  MB8.^ 


700-1000    Kulottnngfc—othen  say  8000 
B.O.  or  500  iL.D.,  or  1200 
▲.D. ;  built  temple  atTanga- 
pur,  or  Tanjore. 
Dera  CShola. 
Basisekhara. 
Siyalininu 
018?  Yiraohda. 

1100  ?  Keri  kala,  peiseeator  of  Bfc^ 
m&nuja. 
Bhima. 
886?  B&jar&jendra,BubdiiedTarioiu 
countries. 
Yira  mfurtanda. 
KirttiTardhana. 
Yijaya. 


Kanaka. 

Sundara,  killed  a  Brahman. 
Kalakala. 
Kaly&na. 
Bhadra. 
1407?  Pattira  Ghola?  last  according  to 

some  accounts. 
Kulottunga  Chola— last  according 

to  others,  married  his  daughter 

to  48th  Pandyan  prince,  who 

succeeded 
An    illegitimate    son    ^anda?) 

founded  the  Tonda  Mandalam 

(ConjeTeram)— also  annexed  to 

Panaya  kingdom. 


Tabu  ZUY. — Sdfoi  of  Oh$ra  or  Konga  {eompr$hendinff  Sal&m  and 

Co%fnb0hr$.) 

'  The  Kongadesa  Bfja  kal  enumerates  twenty-six  princes.*— Mackensie^s  MBS. 


Yirar&ya. 
Gorindar&ya. 
Krishna  r&ya. 
Kalirallabha. 
Oorindall. 
Ghaturbhnja. 
Kum6ra  deva. 
TriTikrama  dera. 
Kongani  Termtu 


Hadhaya  rermi. 

HariTarm&. 

Yish^ugopa. 

Krishna  Tarmiu 

Dindduunu 

Dunraniti. 

Pushkara. 

Tririkrama. 

BhilTikrama. 


^  Wilson,  <  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  toI.  iii.  p.  110 ;  Bowson,  iM^  rol.  riii.  p.  1. 
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Konguii  Mahtdhirftjft. 
QoTmda  III. 


MaUadeTa. 

Ganda  deva. 

Satja  yrkkva  dcTa. 

Gaattama  aera,  sabdned  bj  the 


Siraga.  a.d. 

PrithiYi  Kongani  Mahfcdhiriya.  894 

B&ja  deTa. 

Chola  Rfija,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  to  the  BeUl  B4ja8  of  Maisnr, 
and  thenoe  to  the  Yijayanagar  dominion. 


[baeoda  taxba-paxsa. 

Dated  8&ka  734«812  a.d.    <  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  rol.  nii.,  p.  292. 
(L&tefwara^  kingdom;  capital,  Elapnr.) 

6    OoTinda  II. 
6    Indra. 


J 


1  Oorinda  B&ia. 

2  Karka. 

3  Krishna. 

4  Dhrura. 


7    Earka.] 


Table  XLV.—Pandyan  Dynasty  of  Madura, 
Tradition  ascribes  seyentj-four  princes,  of  whom  thirty-nine  names  are  extant. 


Enlottnnga,  2000  b.c.  ? 

Anantaguna. 

E6labh&8hana. 

R&jendra  P&ndya. 

R&jeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Vansapradipaka. 

Purnhutajit. 

Pandya  yamsap&t<ik&. 

Sandareswara. 

Padasekhara. 

Varagona,    united    Chola 

Tonda  to  M&dnra. 
R&jendra. 
Bn^fona. 
Chitraratha. 
Chitrabhnshana. 
Chitra  dhvaja. 
Chitra  rerma. 
Chitrasena. 
GhitraTikrama. 


and 


TJdanta. 

R&ia  Char&mani. 
R&ia  Slirdiila. 
Kulottunga. 
Yodhana  praylra. 
R&ja  Kunjara. 
R&ja  Bhayankara. 
UgTaseiuu' 
Mah&sena. 
Satnmjaya. 
Bhimaratha. 
Bhimapar&krama. 
Prat&pa  M&rtanda. 
Vikrama  Kimjaka. 
Yuddha  Eol&hala. 
Atola  Vikrama. 
Atula  Eirtti. 
EirttiTibhii^ana. 
Yamsasekhara,  founded  the  Ma- 
dura College. 
Vamsachur&mani. 


N&yak  Dynasty— founded  by  N&gama  Nayak,  an  officer  of  Erish^a  R&ya  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  fourteen  princes. 


1630    Viswan&th. 

Erishnapa. 

Yirapa. 

Yisvapa. 

Eumara  Erishnapa. 

Easturi  Ranjapa. 

Mutu  Erishnapa. 

Yirapa;  died  1628. 
1628    Tenimala,  or  Trimal,  1668. 
1663    Huta  Tirapa. 


Chokan&th;  died  1687. 

1687     Erish^a  mutu  Yirapa. 

1696  Yijaya  ranga,  under  regency 
of  MangamU. 

1781  Yijaya  Eum&ra,  do.  of  Minakshi 
r&ni.  Fort  seized  by  Mo- 
hamedans,  and  M&dura  be- 
came tributary  to  Nuw&b  of 
Camatic,  and  afterwards  to 
the  British. 


1  Supposed  to  be  Eongades  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep. 
MS.,  p.  198. 


See  also  Wilson's  Mackenzie 
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Table  XLVI. — J^jat  of  Vijayanagar. 

From  liistoxy,  inscriptionB,  and  family  genealogy,  (see  '  As.  Res.',  toL  zz.)  The 
latter  authority,  in  the  usual  manner,  deduces  a  direct  line  from  Pandu,  of  the  lunar 
dynasty,  imperfectly  following  the  Paura^ic  lists  to  Chandrabija,  the  last  of  the 
M&gadha  rfijas ;  to  whom  lucoeeds, 


1034 


1076 
1118 

1168 
1182 
1249 
1274 
1834 


1367 
1391 
1414 
1424 

1460 

1473 


Marru* 

Nanda. 

Bhutanandi. 

Nandili,  who  has  two  sons,  Ses- 
hunandi  and 

Teshanandi,  whose  fourteen  sons, 
ruling  oyer  Bylemdesh,  are  dis- 
persed by  two  inyaders,  Amitra 
and  Durmitra ;  and  seven  fled  - 
to  Andhradesa,  or  Telingana, 
where 

Nanda,  mahar&ja,  erected  a  king- 
dom, and  founded  Nandapur 
and  Warangol. 

Chalik  R&ja. 

Vijaya  R&ja ;  foonded  Vijayana- 
gar. 

Yimalarao. 

Narasinha  dera. 

R&ma  dcTa. 

Bhtipa  raya,  died  without  issue. 

Bukka,  son  of  a  neighbouring 
E^'a,  ndsed  to  the  throne  of 
the  Dakhan  by  Yidyaranya, 
his  gdit. 

Havihara  rao. 

Dera  rao. 

Vijaya  rao. 

Pundara  deva  rao,  deposed  by 
Sri  Ranga  Rfija  of  Kaiiandrdg. 

R&ma  Chandra  rao,  son  of  Sri 
Ranga. 

Narasinha  rao. 


1490 
1524 


1665 


1693 
1704 
1721 
1734 

1741 
1766 


Yira  nararasinha  r&ja. 

Achyuta  rao. 

Krishna  deva ;  extended  his  sway 
to  Gujer&t,  etc. 

R&ma  R&ja,  killed  in  iuTasion  of 
Niz&m  Sh&h,  and  Pm&d  nl 
mulk. 

Sri  Ranga  R&ja. 

Trimala  R&ja. 

Yira  yangat  nati. 

Sri  Ranga  II. 

R&madeya  rao. 

Yenkatapati  rao. 

Trimala  rao. 

R&madera  rao. 

Sri  Ranga  rao.  ^ 

Yenkatapati;  iuTaded  by  the 
Moghuls  and  fled  to  Chandra- 
giri. 

R&ma  rao ;  recoTered  a  portion 
of  territory. 

HariD&s. 

Chak  D&s,  his  brother. 

Chima  D&b.  * 

R&ma  r&ya. 

Gop&la  rao,  son  of  Chak  D&s. 

Yankatap&tL 

Trimala  rao. 

Sult&n  Kh&n  took  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Tipu;  ana 
with  Yira  Yenkatapati  R6ma 
r&ya,  the  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct^ A.D.  1829. 


Table  XLYII. — Rdjat  of  Maisur  {Maheshwar  or  Mi/tore.) 
Their  genealogy  is  traced  from  the  Yadu  line  of  Chandrayansa.— Mackenzie  MS8. 

A.D. 

Betta  Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja  Yadijar,  son  of  Yadu. 
1630    Timmaraja  Yadiyar,  son  of  Betta. 
Hiriya  Chamarasa  Yadiyar,  Ms  son. 
Bettatha  Chamarasa  Yadiyar,  do.,  who  had  three  sons, 

1  Timmar&ja  Yadiyar. 

2  Krishnar&ja  Yadiyar, 

3  Bola  Chamarasa  Yadiyar ;  had  two  wiyes,  Yiryamm&  and  Demayamm&. 
1600  ?  R&ja  Yadiya,  son  of  the  former,  took  Seringapatam,  1610. 

Bettada  Chamarasa  Yadiyar. 
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less 

1660 

1704 
1713 


1796 


NoMft  rtJA  Yadijir,  Kn  of  6nt  wife  of  BAja  Yaffijar. 

ChoMn^  Yaidmr,  luf  Mm. 

Imtdi  B4i*y«fi7w,  Mm  of  Bftja  Yadraff'f  Meond  irife. 

Kaathino  K«m  iljk  YadijiTy  Mm  of  Betteda,  aoqiurad  gnat  Pfww. 

Doda  Deva  riga  Yadiyar,  mm  of  DeTappa,  extended  domiiiiQii  N.W. 

Ghikka  Deya  rfcja  Yaaiyar^  his  m>ii,  collected  family  history. 

Kaathirao  Kana  rfcja  Yadiyar,  bis  son. 

Krishna  rfcja  Yadiyar,  do. 

Ghaman^  Yadiyar. 

Imadi  Krishmi  rtjai  son  of  Krishna. 

Nanja  riga  Yadiyar,  his  Mm. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  dethroned  hy  Hyder  Ali ;  Mysore  destroyed. 

Krishna  r&ja  Yaoiyar,  restored  by  the  British. 


HyMsa. 


Table  XLYIII— Po/i^tfr  Dynady  of  IHehinaptOL 


Tentmala  Baya,  of  Achita  tribe,  in  Tenni- 

Telly,  foonoed  dynasty. 
Panohlkkhya. 
Tondaka. 

Navana  GhoUdhipa. 
Temmala  Nrip&lachandra. 
Narasanri. 
P&chanara  pUa. 
Niunana. 
Paohamahisa. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka  NripatL 

Tinimala  Bhipa. 

Padmapta. 

Ba||:han&ttu^  an  officer  of  Yqaym  BfighaT% 

of  Tanjore. 
Teromala  r&ra. 
Sri  Yijaya  Baghna&th,  oanquerad  Ghon- 

da  Khkn. 


Table  XLIX.— Fo/k^*  lUjoi  of  Fonkatayiri,  or  KdUmM. 
From  the  Hackenzie  MSS. 


Pfrtalm&riTetiO. 

Damanaida;    aided  in  giTing   Prat&pa 
Bodra  the  throne  of  Warangol. 


Yanamnaida. 
Taradakahanaidn. 
Sinha  manaidn. 
Madan. 
Yedagiri  naido. 


Sinham  naidn. 

Padaiinham. 

Chenna  nnham. 

Anapota ;  extended  sway  to  Krishna  riTcr. 

Sarrasiiih. 

Dharmanaidn. 

Timmanaidu. 

Chitidakeha. 

Anapota. 

Madan. 

Sura. 

Taehamanaid;  founded  Yal&gnti  branch. 

Chenna  Sinh,  under  Yijayanagar. 


Nirr&n  ray  appa. 

Kumara  tumia  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu  II. 

Chennapa  naidu. 

Yenkatadri  naidu;  whence  nasM 
of  phuw. 

B4y&pfc. 

Pennakottdi^  naidn. 

Tachanuu 
▲.D.     Kasturi. 

1600    Yacham  naidu,  conquered  as  Ux 
as  the  M&dura  prorince. 

Padayachem. 

Kum6r  yachem. 

Bengar  yachem;  murdered  a.d. 
1696,  by  Zulfik&rkh&n. 

Kum&r  yachem;  died  1747. 

Bengar  Vachem,  and 

Padayachem^  1776. 
1804    Kumar  yachem,  adopted. 

Bengar  yachem ;  ditto. 
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Table  L. — Indian  Dynaitie$y  according  to  Fcriskiah,  ciatcd  to  he  taken 
from  Poroian  and  Sanccrit  authorttia, 

[The  subjoined  list  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  Prinsep  from 
Dow's  translation  of  Peiishtah  ('History  of  Hindust4n,'  London, 
1812),  whose  work,  often  most  meritoriously  exaot  in  its  rendering  of 
the  original,  is  at  times  quaintly  interpolated  with  observations,  which, 
though  appearing  by  the  context  as  Ferishtah's,  are  in  effect  not  to  be 
found  in  his  proper  Persian  version  :  under  this  category  may  be  classed 
the  dates  pertaining  to  the  ante-liuhammadan  section  of  the  Table 
under  review.  Dow*s  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  entire  history 
labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  been  based  upon 
manifestiy  imperfect  MSS.,  which  are  now  susceptible  of  correction 
and  amplification  from  the  excellent  lithographed  copy  of  the  Persian 
text  published  at  Bombay.  I  have  introduced  a  few  emendations  and 
additions  from  that  source;  but  in  the  process  of  the  examination 
necessary  to  this  end,  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
impression  of  Perishtah's  knowledge,  and  his  power  or  will  to  sift 
and  elucidate  the  traditions  he  inserts  regarding  the  early  dynasties  of 
India.  I  am  frdly  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
curious  matter  to  be  found  in  his  introductory  chapter,  which,  if  we 
could  but  rely  upon  our  authority  or  trace  up  his  sources  of  knowledge, 
would  be  well  worth  the  deliberate  scrutiny  of  orientalists.  I  in- 
tentionally abstain  from  entering  more  frdly  into  this  subject,  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  this  fragmentary  preface ;  and  I  trust 
that  his  observations  on  its  merits  may  shortly  see  the  light  in  the 
forthcoming  posthumous  edition  of  his  works  now  under  preparation 
by  Mr.  "W.  H.  Morley.] 

(ThU  list  is  iiseM  for  eomparison  with  tiiose  akeadj  inserted.) 
Mah&r&j ;  descended  from  Krishna  (not  the  &buloiu  Brahmanical  hero,  bat  an 
ordinary  mnndane  king  of  HindCiBt&n,  reigning  in  Oodh). 
B.a      Faiid6n ;  first  invasion  of  India,  M&lchand  reined  in  Mfclwa. 
1429    Kesvar&ja,  son  of  Mahar&j,  invades  Ceylon  and  reduces  the  Dakhan  with  the 
aid  or  Hnnnchehr,  king  of  Persia. 
Man^rrliya,  built  Man6r. 
1209    Feroz-ral,  son  of  Kesrar&ja,  recorers  the  provinces  on  the  Indns  previously 

ceded  to  Persia. 
1072    Enstam  of  Persia  estabUahes  $6or&ja  dynasty  at  Kananj,  irhere  irorship  of 

son  is  introduced.    (Dynasty  survives  286  years  ?) 
786    Banya  (36  years). 

Keidar,  a  Brahman :  tributary  to  Persia  (19  years). 
781  (died)  Shunkal;   bmlt  Laknauti  (Oam^  in  Bengal.    Persian  invasion  under 
PeiranireiBa,  and  subsequently  oy  Airasifcb. 
Bohata,  son  of  Shunkal  (dynasty  reigns  for  81  years  after  the  death  of 
Shunkal). 
586    Maharii,  Kachawa  Bajputs  of  Amber  established  (reigns  40  years,  oontempo. 
rary  with  Gustasp). 
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640  Keda  r&ja.  Rnitam  Dltta,  the  Peniaii  OoTernor  of  the  ceded  Indian  pro- 
Tuioes  being  dead,  Keda  rfiia  Tedaoes  the  conntries  on  the  Indm,  and  nxee 
hit  residence  in  the  city  of  Bera ;  driyen  back  by  the  Klibiil  monntaineen. 

497    Jaya  chand,  hie  general—a  famine. 

437    Dahm,  built  Dihll. 

397    Poms,  of  Kemaon,  usurped  throne  of  Kanai^. 

350    Poms  II. ;  resisted  Alexander's  inTasion. 

330     Sinsar-chand  fSandracottus). 

260    Jona,  and  his  line,  reigned  tranquillT  90  years. 

170    Kali&n  chand,  a  tyrant ;  kingdom  of  Kanauj  dismembered. 
56    Vikramajit  (died),  reigned  in  M&lw&  and  Gujar&t;  era  established  ;■  anarchy 
and  confusion  succeeded. 

▲.D.    R4ja  Boga  (BhojaV  of  the  Ttfar  tribe. 

830    Baadeo  (vasudeya),  reyiTod  Kanauj   dynasty;*  ootempoiary  of  Bahramgor, 
who  married  his  daughter. 

410    R4mdeo,  of  Rhator  race,  fixed  in  H6rw6r  •  tributary  to  Feros  Sassan.    CiTil 
wars,  took  Kanauj  and  Bengal,  married  daughter  of  Siyaray  of  Yijayanagar. 

500    Pratab  Chand,  his  general,  of  Sesodia  tribe,  refused  tribute  to  Noshirran. 

—  Anand  dera ;  reirned  in  Htiva,  built  Handd  and  Bamgir  (stated  to  be  con- 

temporary of  ^usrd  Parris.^ 
560  ?  Maldeo ;  assumed  throne  of  Dihll,  and  Kanauj  empire  divided.* 

—  HiBp&l,  father  of 

077    Jaip&l,  Rfcja  of  L&hore,  invaded  by  Snbuktigin  and  by  Mahm&d. 

—  AnandpfiJ  succeeds,  defeated  by  Mahmdd. 

1009    Bachera  (Vijava  ray]  of  Bhattis,  invaded  by  Hahmdd,  a.h.  393. 
1012    Prithir&jpfa  (Jaip&l  II.  ?)  of  Dihli  and  L&hore,  fled  to  Ajmir. 
1016    Korra  (Kunwer  ray— Kum&rap&l)  king  of  Kanauj,  surrendered  to  Mahmtfd, 
in  whose  time  the  country  was  divid^  into  principalities. 
Hardat,  rlija  of  Merat. 
Ch&ndp&l  or  Calchandra,  r&ja  of  Mathura. 
Jundray  ? — Nanda  ray  of  iLalinjar. 
1022    Jasuverma  ?  r&ja  of  Ajmlr. 

1024    Byramdeo  (Brahma  deva),  of  Gujarlit  deposed ;  and  Sumn&th  temple  plun- 
dered. 
1026    Dabisalimo  (Saila  deva)  enthroned  in  his  stead. 
1035    Daipal,  jPOTemor  of  Sonpat,  forty  miles  ftom  Dihli  on  road  to  L6hor;  in 

SewfiduL,  R&m  ray,  another  chief. 
1043    Daipal,  king  of  Dinll,  with  other  r&jas,  retake  Hansi,  Tanesvar,  etc.,  from 

Modood  uhiznavi. 
1118    Balin,  of  L&hor ;  built  N&gor  in  SewUik ;  upset  by  Bairam  Sh&h. 

1193    Hindd  confederacy  of  150  r&jas  defeated  by  ditto. 

Jay  Chand.  of  Kanauj,  defeated. 

Hcmraj,  of  Ajmir,  expelled  Pithiray's  son. 

Bhimdeva,  of  Gujarlit ;  Goorkhas  noticed,  under  Muhammed. 
1216    Sahir  deva  of  Nanrar  (Pat&n)  defeated  by  Mahmud  II. 

Uday-sa,  tributary  r6ja  of  JUwfrr. 

1281    R&ja  Dewbal,  of  Gwalior,  reduced. 

1246    DiUeki  and  Milleki  rfijas,  of  Kalinjar. 

1253    Diepal,  r&ja  of  Sitnur;  raised  rebellion  in  Siod. 

1  [Dew's  English  text  says,  *  The  Hindoos  retain  such  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Biker-Majit,  that  most  of  t&em  to  this  day  reckon  their  time  from  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  89th  year  of  the  Christian  era,'  vol.  i.  p.  11.  Ferishtah  himself;  in 
the  Persian  original,  incticates  this  date  as  corresponding  (at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
A.H.  1015,)  with  the  Hindd  reckoning  of  1663.] 

<  Wilford  names  this  king  Sad&pUa,  or  SadasylipUa.    *  As.  Res.',  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 

9  [See  extracts  from  Albir6ni,  vol.  i.,  p.  314.] 
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1291    Bfcja  of  Rintmirar  besieged  by  Feroz. 
1294    B&mdeo,  rfija  of  Deog^  (Daiilat&b&d). 

Shankaldeo,  his  son,  married  Dewal  devi,  daughter  of 

Ray  Earan,  of  Nehrwala,  Gujar&t ;  his  wife,  Kaiiil&  deyi. 
Bhima  deo,  r&ja  of  Rintinbhore. 

1299  Hambar  deo  (Hamira),  his  son,  besieged  by  A'l&. 
1304  Koka,  rlija  of  M&lw&,  oTercome  by  Ein  ul  mulk. 
1308    Nehr  Deo,  of  J&lwar,  surrendered  to  ditto. 

Ray  Ratan  Sen,  of  Chitor,  escaped  firom  A'l&'s  camp. 

•  his  nephew  confirmed  in  that  principality. 

Sital  deo,  r&ja  of  Sewana. 
1809    Laddar  deo,  rWa  of  Warangol,  made  tributary. 

Bilal  deo,  of  Aam&ta,  resists  Tu?hlak  1338,  founds  Yijayanagar. 
1318    Haip&l  deo,  son-in-law  of  R&m  deo,  flayed. 
1340    Nag  nak,  Koly  chief  of  Kondhana.— Prem  Raj,  of  Gnjar&t. 
1347    Man  deo,  r6ja  of  Buglana. — Krishi^  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 
1389    Ray  Sarrar,  rayrayan,  of  Behar. — Vinaek  ray  of  Telingana. 
1391    Narsinh  Bhan  of  Owalior,  Rahtor  chief.— Narsinh  of  Kehrla. 
1402    Brahma  deo,  son  of  ditto,  repelled  Timdr  at  Gwalior. 
1406    Ray  Dayood,  and  Hubboo  of  Toolumba. 
1426    Ray  Bheem  of  Jummo. — DcTaray,  of  Vijayanagar. 
1446    Pert&b  Sinh  of  Pati&la  and  Kampila,     1462  Narsinh,  his  son. 
1452    Prithiyy  rliy  and  Karan  rliy.--Bhim  r&j  of  Condapilly. 
1471    Amber  ray  and  Mangal  ny  of  Orissa,  1470. 
1478    Gwalior  r&ia  resisted  Lodi. 

Sangat  Sinh,  expellea  from  Et&wa.— Sira  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 

1490  M&n  Sinh,  of  Gwalior,  receives  dress  of  honor. 

1618    Vikramajit,  his  son,  killed  by  B&bar,  1626,  and  Gwalior  reduced  after  100 
years'  independence. 

1491  Saha  deo,  r&ja  of  Katra. 

1493    Balbhadra  r&y,  of  Kootumba,  near  Ghunar.    Narsinh  ray,  his  son. 

SaliT&hana,  r&ja  of  Pannli. 
1601    Vinaik  deo,  of  Dholpoor. 
1628    M&n  Sinh,  rfcja  of  Gwalior. 
1633    Rana  Sanka,  of  Chitor  (Sangriuna  SinhWfinaUy  reduced  by  Akbar,  1670. 

Rawel  deo  of  Ba^ur.    Medny  r&ja  of  Cnandery. 

Manik  chand  ana  others  killed. 
1640    Maldeo,  of  N6gore  and  Ajmlr,  most  powerful  r&ja. 
1642    Harkrishna  r&y,  of  Rot6s-killed  by  Shir  Sh&h. 
1664    Ramchandra,  r&ia  of  Pann&  and  Kalinjar. 

1666  Hemoo  usurps  ttie  throne  of  Dihli—battle  of  P&nipat. 

Ram-Sa,  a  ciescendant  of  Mfm  Sinh. 

Jugmul  and  DotI  D6s,  rfijfrs  of  M&rw6r,  yield  to  Akbar. 

1667  TJiaya  Sinha,  of  Udipnr— Suijan  r&y  of  Aintinbhore. 
1670    Chandra  S6n,  son  of  Maldeo  of  Ajmir. 

1672    R&y  Sinh,  appointed  to  Jodhpur  by  Akbar. 
1686    his  daughter  married  to  Selim  Mirza. 


Tabls  LI. — Mdhratta  Ooverrmeni$} 

I.--VAMILT     OF     SITAjf,     rI^AB     OF     8ATTABA. 

1644    Shahji,  a  Sub&hd&r  of  the  Kamatic  under  Aurangzib,  bestows  j^irs  on  his 

sons — Tanjore  on  Ekoji— dies  1664. 
1647    Siv&ji,  his  son,  commences  predatory  expeditions. 
1664    plunders  Sur&t,  ana  assumes  title  of  r&ja. 

^  The  origin  of  Sivaji  is  traced  in  the  chronicles  of  Mew&r  to  Ajaya  Sinh  rana 
of  Chitor,  1300  (T.  I.  269),  thus :  Ajayasi,  Sujunsi,  Duleepil,  Seoji,  Bhoraji,  Deoraj, 
Oog^ursen,  Maholji,  Khailooji,  Junkoji,  Suttooji,  Sambaji,  Sivaji,  Sambaji,  R&mrlija, 
usurpation  of  the  Peshwfts. 
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1^9    SiTfcjl  ettabliiheB  t  military  gOTenkiiiMit--diet  1680,  April. 

1680    R&ja  Bkm,  tet  ap  by  minifter—imprisoned  at  Rainrb. 

^-^    Sambbaji,  aaramed  tbe  lOTereignty— ezBcated  at  Talapar,  Angiut,  1689. 

Santa,  usorped  power^murdered  1698. 
1689    R4ja  R4m,  agaia  proclaimed  at  Sattara,  died  1700. 
1700    Tktk  Bai,  bit  wife,  aasamed  regency— inenrtioDB  into  Beb&r. 
1707    Sirfcji  II.,  ion  of  Sambba,  nidnamed  Sbao-ji,  releaaed  on  Anrangiibrs  deatli, 
and  crowned  at  Sattara,  Mareb  1708— ^;oet  mad. 

1 749  R4m  R4ia,  nominal  iooceawr  ^power  rettme  witb  miniater  or  Peahwn. 
1818    Pert&b  SiTa,  or  Sinb,  re-iutated  at  Sattara  by  Britiab,  April  11. 

n. — KB&BDITAST   PBSHWis  07   TtvL 

1740    BftUjI  B&ji  Bao,  raeoeeda  bia  fittber-^iea  after  battle  of  P&nipat. 

1761    H&dnnji  Rao  Bel61,  second  son,  invested  ai  nominal  PeahwA,  nnd«  Ba^n* 

n&tb,  recent.    Kftna  Famaris,  bis  k&rfcnn—dies  Norember  1771. 
1772    Nar&yan  &o,  yoangest  son  of  BUaji,  murdered. 

R6gbQn&th  Rao  (R^ba),  usurped. 

1774    M&borao  Nar4yan,  postbumoos  son  of  Narliyan  (Nfcna  F.  in  power),  eon- 

mitted  suicide  179o. 
1796    Bfcji  Rao,  proclaims  bimself ;  is  taken  by  Sindia. 

Cbimnij!,  mrtiyely  inTested  at  Puna,  26th  May. 

— "    B4ji  Rao,  publicly  proclaimed,  4tb  December. 

1818    surrenaers  to  and  pensioned  by  tbe  En^ish,  8rd  June. 

in. — BK^NSLA  BJUiB  OF  NioPUB. 

1734    Ragh6ji  Bbfinsla,  nominated  <S^na  S&bib  8ubi^'  or  general  in  IC&rhatia 
confederacy. 

1750    ■  receired  snnnd  of  Ber&r  from  Pesbwfc,  dies  1763. 

1763    Januji,  eldest  son,  adooted  his  nephew. 

1772  Raghuji,  eldest  son  of  lladhoji,  remoTed  by  Madhorao  in  IkTonr  of 

1774  Sabaji  (bis  uncle),  killed  in  action  soon  after  by  Mudaji. 

1816  Parslii,  succeeded  bis  father,  Rafhajl ;  an  idiot ;  strangled  by 

M&dliji  (Appa  S&hib),  acknowledged  by  Enrlish ;  depoMd  1817-18. 

1818  May.    Qoosur,  grandson  of  Raghuji,  seatea  on  musnud  by  ditto. 

rr.— ran  bivbia  vajolt,  from  ▲  tillags  nuas  aATASA,  voir  gwauor  nliAa. 

1724    Rannji  Sindia,  an  officer  in  tbe  Peehw&'s  army. 

1760    Jyapa,  succeeded  to  bis  father's  jftgir  of  half  of  M&lwft,  murdered  1769. 

D&ttaii,  second  son  of  Ranuji,  ensaged  in  the  Panjiib  wan. 
1769    Mah&daji,  third,  illentimate,  confirmed  in  jiiffir  by  Madhorao,  died  1794. 
1794    Donlut  rao,  his  {[rana-nephew,  adopted ;  fixed  his  camp  at  Owalior,  1817. 
1826    Baiza  Bfci,  his  widow,  adopted  Janknji,  and  acted  as  r^ieni. 

1833  Jankuji,  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

T.^THB  HOXXAB  FAMILY. 

1724  Mulbiir  Rao  Holkar,  a  Sudra,  an  officer  of  note  in  the  Peshw&'s  army. 

1 760 obtained  i&glr  in  M fclwfc,  died  1767. 

1767  M&li  Rao,  grandson,  succeeded  under  regency  of 
Ahiljra  B&i.  his  mother,  but  died  soon  after. 

Tukaji  Holkar  (no  relation^,  appointed  to  command  of  troops. 

1797  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  illegitimate  son,  maintained  predatory  rule. 

1805  ooimrmed  in  jijgir  of  Indore,  etc.,  died  insane. 

1811  Tulsi  B&i,  widow,  adopted  his  illegitimate  child, 

Mulh&r  Rao  Holkar;  battle  of  Mehadpur,  December,  1818 

1834  Martand  Rao,  adopted  son.  diapoesessea  by 

Hari  Holkar,  present  chief. 

YI.^OAIKWAR  FAMILT^KOW  BniQNnfO  AT  BABODA,  OVIAbXt. 

1720    Bamnuyi  Gaikw&r  (Shamaher  Beh&dur),  officer  under  Khandi  Rao  Holkar. 
1731    Pilaji  Gaikwar,  nominated  Stea  Ehas  Kh^l ;  murdered. 
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1732  Dammajf,  son,  oooupied  east  of  Gnjar&t,  died  1768. 

1768  Goyind  fiao,  secona  son,  aaooeaded ;  but  eldest,  Syajl,  an  idiot,  supported  by 

1771  Fatih  Sinh,  jroimgest,  wbo  held  real  power  at  Baroaa. 

1790  MamiMi  Rao,  assumed  chtffge  of  Sjaji.  as  regent ;  died  1798. 

1793  GoTind  Bao,  made  regent  19t]i  Deoember,  died  September,  1800. 

1800  Ananda  Rao,  eldest  son ;  disputes  with  Mulhiir  and  Kanhaji. 

1805 Treaty  with  the  British  GoTemment. 

Fatih  Sinh. 

Tabli  LII. — Sikh  Oovemfnent  of  Ldhare. 

1419    NImalL  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect,  bom. 

Guru  Anga<Lwrote  some  of  the  sacred  books. 

1562    Amera  d&i,  KhetrL 

1574  R6m  d&s,  beautified  Amritsir. 

1581  Aijun  Mai,  compiled  the  <  Adi  Granth.' 

1606  Har  Goyind,  first  warlike  leader. 

1644  Har  Ray,  his  grandson. 

1661  Har  Krishna,  died  at  Dihli. 

1664  Tegh  Behfcdur,  put  to  death  by  Moslems. 

1675  Guru  Govind,  remodelled  the  Sikh  Goyemment. 

1708  Bandu,  last  of  the  succession  of  Gurus ;  put  to  death  by  Aurangzib. 

Predatory  bands ;  internal  feuds. 

TweWe  misals  or  tribes  of  Sikhs  captured  L&hore  and  occupied  Panjfcb. 

Charat  Sinh,  of  Suk&lpaka  misal,  died  1774. 
1774    Maha  Sinh,  his  son,  extended  his  rule ;  died  1792. 
1792  ■  his  wife,  regent,  with  lakpat  Sinh  minister. 

1805    Ranjlt  Sinh  (bom  1780),  established  L&hore  independency. 

BUDDHIST  GENEALOGIES. 

Table  LIII. — Chin99$  and  Japanu$  Chronology. 

(From  M.  Elaproth's  translation,  Paris,  1838). 
The  Japanese  names  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  J. 
Ta  chen  seng  wang.  \ 

Ni  feon  lo  wang.        / 

Szu  tsu  kie  wang  (Sans.  SinhahAna-kab&na). 

Tsing  fan  wane,  Suddodana  (and  three  broUiers,  Sans.,  Suklodaoa  Amiti- 
dajoa,  and  Dnotodana). 
B.C.  1027    Si  tho  to,  nan  tho,  Ghyna  (S&kra  muni),  bom. 

999    S&kya  becomes  eminent  in  eighth  year  of  Ajatasvara  of  Magadha. 
949    Sfckya  or  Buddha  (Fo),  attains  nirrCma  (dies). 
868    Anan  (Ananda),  second  patriarch,  dies. 
833    A  yu  wang  (J.,  A  ik  6)  (Sans.,  Asoka),  dies. 
806    Ghangna  ho  sieou^  thira  patriarch,  dies. 
741    Teou  po  kin  to  (J .,  Ou  fo  kik  ta),  fourth  patriarch,  dies. 
692    Thi  to  kia  (J.,  Dei  ta  ka),  fifth  patriarch,  dies  at  Mathurfi. 
687    Weng  chu,  disciple  of  Suiputra. 
6^0    Commencement  of  Japanese  monarchy. 
637    Mi  chu  kia  (J.,  Mi  sia  ka),  sixth  patriarch  of  Msfadha,  dies. 
604    Lao  tan  (J.,  R6  tan)^  founder  of  Tao  tsu  sect  in  China,  dies. 
590    Pho  siu  mi  (J.,  Fit  siu  mi),  seyenth  patriarch,  dies  in  N.  India. 
551    Confucius,  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Lore. 
550    500  arhans  of  Kashmir  (ka  sits  mi  ra)  preach  the  law. 
5)5    Foe  tho  nan  ti  (J.,  Bonds  da  nan  dal)  eighth  patriazeh  (Sans.,  Bondhi- 
nandi)  of  Canara,  dies. 
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487  Fon  tho  mi  to  (Sans.,  Bondhimiita),  ninth  patxiaxeh,  dies. 

442  Hie,  tenth  patriarch  of  Central  India,  dies. 

883  Fo  na  ye  che,  eleventh  patriarch  of  Palibothra,  dies. 

327  Ma  ming  ta  szn,  twelfth  patriarch  (Sans.,  Asva^ha)  of  Benares,  dies. 

264  Ria  pi  mo  lo,  thirteenth  patriarch  of  West  India,  dies. 

oolCMXNCBaDrr  op  the  tsix  dthastt  of  china. 

212  Lonng  chon,  fourteenth  patriarch  of  Central  India,  dies. 

161  Kia  na  chi  pho,  fifteenth  patriarch  of  West  India. 

180  Ko  li  nan  tho,  makes  an  imajj^  of  Mi  le  in  India. 

113  Lo  hoei  lo  to,  sixteenth  patnarch  of  Kapila,  dies. 

74  Sang  kia  nan  thi,  seTcnteenth  patriarch,^  born  at  Chi  lo  hi,  dies. 

18  Kia  ye  che  to,  of  Ma  ti,  eighteenth  patriarch,  dies. 

2  King  hian  fetehes  Buddhist  scriptures  from  the  kingdom  of  Toe  ti. 
▲.D.     22^   Kieu  mo  lo  to,  of  Fergh&na,  nineteenth  patriarch,  dies. 

24-^7  Hindtis  carry  Buddhist  religion  iuto  Java. 

66  Buddhism  introduced  at  the  Court  of  Ming  ti,  Emperor  of  China. 

74  Tu  ye  to,  twentieth  patriarch  of  India,  dies. 

117  Pho  sieou  phan  theou,  twenty-first  patriarch,  dies. 

165  Mo  nou  lo,  of  Nati,  twenty-second  patriarch,  dies. 

209  Ho  le  na,  of  Fergh&na,  twenty-thira  patriarch,  dies. 

250  Szu  tsu  pi  khieu,  of  Magadha,  twenty-fourth  patriarch,  dies. 

266-313  The  *  Pr&jna  P&ramita'  translated  into  Chinese. 

800  Won  lo  tdihu,  of  Khotan,  translates  the  Fang  konan^  king. 

325  Pho  che  szu  to,  of  Ki  pin  or  C&bul,  twenty-fifth  patnarch,  dies. 

372  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Kaoli  (Corea). 

382  Kieon  mo  lo  chy,  settles  in  China  and  translates  '  Mah&  Prajnfc.' 

384  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Pe  tsi  (in  Corea). 

888  Pou  jou  my  to,  twenty-sixth  patriarch  of  India,  dies. 

899  Chy  fa  hian  yisits  Inoia  to  study. 

407  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  nnder  Hlato  tori. 

414  Chy  la  hian  returns  to  Chang  ngan. 

429  Death  of  Foe  fou  pha  tho  lo,  of  Kapila  Tfistn,  who  translated  the  Hohyan 

king  in  China. 

457  Pan  jo  to  lo  (Prajnft  dhara)  of  S.  E.  India,  twenty-scTenth  patriarch,  dies. 

499  Pou  thi  ta  ma  ^Bodhi  dharma),  twenty-eighth  patriarch  of  N.  India, 

settles  in  China  as  first  patriarch  of  tfaiat  country,  dies  in  508. 

506  Sang  Ida  pho  lo,  of  Fou  nan,  made  chief  of  Chinese  Buddhist  temples  by 

the  Emperor  Siuan  yen  ti ;  dies  in  525. 

528  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Sin  lo  or  Sinn  (in  Corea). 

552  Ditto  into  Japan. 

592  Death  of  Hoei  kho  ta  szu,  second  patriarch  of  China. 

606  Seng  lin  ta  szu,  third  patriarch,  dies. 

629-645  Yuan  honang,  samanean  of  the  Chhin  family,  traTels  in  India  and  traoN 
lates  many  books. 

632  General  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  under  Srong  dbzam  gampo. 

651  Death  of  Tao  tin  ta  szu,  fourth  patriarch  of  China. 

675  Death  of  Houn^  jin  ta  szu,  fifth  patriarch  of  China. 

676  Ti  pho  ho  lo,  pnest  of  Magadha,  visits  China  and  translates  books. 
699  Chy  chha  nan  tho,  of  C&biU,  ditto,  dies  in  710. 

713  Hoei  neng  ta  szu,  last  patriarch  of  China,  dies. 

732  Pou  koun^,  a  brahman  sramana,  visits  China  and  translates  the  questioDS 

of  Maniu  Sri  (Kin  kang  ting  king). 
814  (about)    Phan  io,  priest  of  C&bul,  settles  in  China  and  translates  the 

*  Iloua  yan  xing.' 

854  Phan  jo,  made  Fa  pao  ta  szu,  grand  master  of  the  treasure  of  religion. 


1  The  Chinese  MS.  of  the  <  Bibliotheque  du  Boi'  ends  here.— M.  Klaproth 
derives  the  continuation  from  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors. 
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Table  IJY. ^BuddMst  Chronology  of  Tibet.  ^ 

From  the  *  Vaid(irya  Karpo/  written  at  Hlassa  in  the  year  a.d.  1686.    Translated 
in  Gsoma's  *  Tibetan  Grammar/  p.  181. 

B.a    962  Birth  of  8hakya  (Chomdlind68}. 

882  The  K6]a  Chakra  system  taught  by  him ;  hia  death. 

881  The  *  Mula  Tantra'  compiled  at  Shambhala. 

879  Death  of  Zla  bzanf ,  king  and  author  of  ditto. 

878  Padma  Sambhara  oom. 

838  Manju  Ghosha  bom  in  China. 

432  N&gariuna  bom. 

278  Rigs-dan-gragB-pa.  ascended  the  throne  of  Shambhala. 

A.D.   252  Nyan-tsan,  king  of  Tibet  (Thothori),  died  871. 

618  Doctrine  of  *  endeaTourinf  perfection'  upheld. 

622  Nam-gyal,  king  of  Shambhala ;  epoch  of  408  years,  called  Mekha  gya- 
tso,  commenced. 

627  Srong-tsan  gam-bo  bom. 

689  Kong-cho,  a  Chinese  princees,  arriyed  in  Tibet 

651  Phnu-snang  college,  or  Yihar,  built  at  Lhassa. 

728  Khri  srong,  king  of  Tibet. 

747  Padma  Sambhaya  arriyed  in  Tibet ;  returned  to  India,  802. 

804  A  new  astronomical  period  commenced. 

861  Langtarma  bom ;  alralished  Buddhism,  899. 

965  Kala  Chakra  system  introduced  into  India. 

971  Bestoration  of  Buddhism. 

980  Atisha  bora. 

1002  Brom-ton,  the  teacher,  bom. 

1015  Sol-nag  thang  monastery  founded. 

1024  Mekha  gya-tsho  era  terminated. 

1025  Kala  Chakra,  or  Joyian  cycle,  established  in  Tibet. 
1038  Milaraspa  bom. 

1052  Lang  rithang  pa  bom. 

1055  Bagreng  college  founded. 

1057  LoHJang  shesrab,  the  translator. 

1071  Monasteries  of  Sangphu  and  Sfikya  founded. 

1077  Tagpo-lha-je  bom. 

1079  Grathang  monastery  founded. 

1082  Bas-chhung  jmi  bom. 

1090  Kun-gah-nymg-po.  the  great  Sftskya  Lama  bom ;  died  1156. 

1108  Phag-mo-gmb-pa  bom. 

1118  Period  of  <  deep  meditation'  commenced. 

1121  Tubragpabom. 

1125  ShULya  Sri  bora. 

1134  Nya^,  tiie  prince,  bom. 

1 156  The  Thet  monastery  founded. 

*    1173  The  Tshal  monastery  founded. 

1 177  The  Bri-gung  monastery  founded. 

1178  The  Stag-lung  ditto. 

1 180  The  great  S6%a  pandit  bom. 

1 1 85  Gung-tang  monastery  founded. 

1202  Sh&kya  Sri,  of  Kashmir,  arriyed  in  Tibet. 

1210  Ter-ton  Lama  bom. 

121 1  The  Lang-tang  monastery  founded. 
1223  The  Byan?  and  Dor  ditto. 

1233  Gro  eon  pnagspa  bom,  mastered  Tibet  1251 

1253  The  Chhos-lung  monastery  founded. 

1288  Bn-ton  bom. 

1300  Ta-si-bjang  chhub-gyal  tshan  bom. 

1347  Theg-chhen  chhos  gyal  bom ;  became  Tari  (king)  1347. 

1347  Thes-thang  monastery  founded. 

21 
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A.O.  IZ56  Ineamation  of  Tsong-kluipft ;  died  1417. 

1883  Tluuig-toiig-gjal-po  bom. 

1889  Ge-dnn-grab-pa  bom. 

1403  Shes-nb,  the  mat  interpreter,  bom. 

1407  Yearly  confession  at  Lhassa  established  br  ditto. 

1414  Karma  pa  bora;  Bra»-pimg8  Yih&r  fonndied. 

1417  The  Sera  monastery  founded. 

1419  The  Sang-nags-khar  ditto. 

1421  DnB-shabs-nor-zaDg-gya-tsho  bom. 

1427  The  Nor  monastery  founded  by  the  Sa-skyas. 

1429  Ge-leffs  pal-dan  succeeded  to  the  Oal-dan  chair. 

1488  The  Nalenda  monastery  was  founded. 

1485  The  Chhab-do-byams-gling  ditto. 

1486  Zna-lu-lm-pa  succeeded  at  Gal-dan. 

1487  The  Pal-khor  chaitya  built 

1489  Lotsara  chhos-kyoi^-zang-pa  bora. 

1445  The  <  Pod-kar  hal  lung/  work  on  Lunations,  etc.,  written. 

1447  The  Bras-yul  monastery  founded. 

1448  LogTos  succeeded  at  QfU-dan. 

1461  Base  ditto. 

1462  The  Gong-kar  Yih&r  founded. 
1467  The  Ser-dog-chan  ditto. 

1470  The  Byams-gUng  ditto. 

1471  Logroe-tan-pa  succeeded  at  Crah-dan ;  died  1473. 
1474  Incarnation  of  G4-dun  gya-tsho ;  died  1540. 

1476  The  Ta-nag  thub  stan-nam  gyal  monastery  founded. 

1478  Mon-lam-^  succeeded  at  Gah-dan. 

1500  Tahar  chhen  bora. 

1507  The  Chhos-khor  monastery  founded. 

1535  Khas  grab  pal  gyi  seng^  bora. 

1541  Snod-nams  gya-tsho  bora ;  died  1586. 

1575 invited  by  Althun  kh&n,  a  Mongol  prince; 

1576 built  the  Chhos-khor-ling  monastery. 

1587  Yon-tan  gra-tsho  bora ;  died  1614. 

161 5  Na^-Tanff  lo  zan^  gya-tsho  bora. 

1618  Period  of  *  morality  ^  oommences. 

1625  Bigs-dan  seng^,  succeeds  at  Gah-dan. 

1689  Stan  ddn  chhos  gyal,  king  of  Tibet 

1640  Nag  yang  lo  zang  conquered  whole  of  Tibet. 

1643  —..«——  founded  the  Potala  (residence). 

1650 yisited  China. 

1686  This  Chronology  compiled  at  Lhassa. 

Table  LY. — ITing*  of  Tibet,  to  the  tuhdwUion  of  the  wuntry  in  (he 

tenth  century, 

(From  the  Depter  non  po,  or  ancient  Becords  of  Zhonnu  P61,  in  Tsang,  or  middle 
Tibet ;  extracted  and  translated  by  M.  A.  Csoma  Koroai.) 


/Nyah  khri  ^tsanpo— (about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  b.c.) 


Khri   ^tsanpo' 


These  two  names  may  de  • 


hod/d6,  sign  the  same  person, 


MukhriHsan 

DO. 

Dinffkhri  dtsanpo. 
So  khri  Msanpo. 
H6r  khri  fttsanpo. 
^Dags  khri  toanpo 
Sribs  khri  Msanpo. 


according  to  different 
authorities. 


Grigum  ^tsanpo. 

Spud6  gung  rgyel. 

Esho  legs. 

D^olega. 

Thiso  legs. 

Guru  legs. 

AGrong  zhi  legs. 

Isho  legs. 

Za  nam  za  lAk. 

/D4  Adul-nas  ^hung  5tsan. 

S6  mol  nam  M4. 
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Se  molpo  /d6. 

/D6  mol  nam. 

/D6  molpo. 

iD&  rgyelpo. 

IDi  Snn  htaan. 

rG^el  tori  lone  btaan. 

Khi  ^tsan,  or  Khri  ^Gah. 

ifPnngs  ^tsan. 

Khri  thohi  fjes  s^rogs  6tsan. 

Lha  Thothori^Nyaa  6tsan  —(fire  huudred 

yean  after  tae  first  king),  a.d.  407,  see 

Chinese  list.. 
Khri  ^Nyan  ^ngs  dtsan. 
AGro  ^Nyan  ^em-bn. 
Stagn  yNyan  ^igs. 
^Nam  ri  srong  Mun. 
Srong  dtsan  tgampo— bom  a.d.  627. 
Gnng  sroDg  gong  ^taan — (died  before  hia 

father). 
Mang  srong  mang  M8an~(son  of  Srong 

^tnm,  etc.) 


i^Dus  sang  mangpo  rje. 

^Lnng  nam  dsninggi  rgyolpo. 

Khri  M  ^ug  ^rtan  mea  ats'hogs. 

Khri  srong  /d6  6tsan— (bom  a.d.  726.) 

Mun^  ^tsaupo. 

Khri  A16  srong  dtaan  (or  Mutig  ^tsanpo.) 

Ralpa  chen. 

Khn  hum  ^an  ^pal.  (or  ALongdar  ma }) 
A.D.  900. 

yNam  /d6  ho  J  srang8~(in  the  10th  cen- 
tury; anarchy.) 

ifPal  Akhor  ^tsan— (dirision  of  Tibet 
into  several  small  principalities.) 

6Kra  shis  ^rts^gs  ^pal. 

Skyid  M  Nyima  mgon. 

^iPalgyi  mgon— (occupied  Maryul  or  La- 
dags. 

^Krashis  M  mgon— (took  possession  of 
Spurangs.) 

/D6  ytsug  mgon. 


Then  follow  the  names  of  some  kings  or  princes  who  reigned  in  Gug6  and 
Spurangs  (or,  in  general,  in  N&ri),  above  Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  century.  At  L6  in  Ladags  may  be  foond  the  names  of  the  kings  that  suc- 
cessiTely  reigned  in  that  principality ;  but  I  could  not  procure  them.  There  is  great 
confusion  in  the  series  of  the  princes  that  reigned  in  N&ri,  and  their  enumeration 
would  be  of  little  interest.  There  are  in  Tibet  several  works  containing  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Ny&  khri  tsfrnpo,  the  first  king,  whom  they  derive  from  the  Litsabyi 
race,  in  India;  but  in  different  authors  the  orthography  sometimes  varies,  and  even 
the  whole  name  is  differently  stated.  This,  which  I  now  communicate,  has  been 
taken  from  the  Dep-ter  hon-po,  *  Ancient  records,'  written  by  Zhonnu  p&l,  a  learned 
religious  person,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  Sa-skya  religious 
sect,  in  /Tsang,  in  Middle  Tibet— A.  G. 


Table  LVI. — Burmese  Chronologiedl  Table,  translated  in  Crauford^s 


B.C. 

•.B. 

691 

628 

608 

689 

551 

544 

543 

1 

520 

24 

496 

48 

485 

59 

478 

66 

472 

72 

453 

91 

443 

101 

426 

118 

404 

140 

The  grand  epoch  established  by  An-ja-na,  the  grandfather  of  Gautama. 

Gautama  bom. 

Gautama  began  to  reini. 

Gautama  obtained  deification  (became  a  Buddha). 

Ajatasat  boj^an  to  reign. 

Gautama  died  and  obtained  nib-Vhan  (annihilation)* 

The  sacred  epoch  established  by  king  Ajatasat. 

His  son,  U-da-ya-bad-da,  began  to  reign. 

His  son,  Muny-da,  and  after  nim,  his  son,  Na-ga-da-sa. 

Maha  Sam-Vha-wa. 

His  younger  brother,  Chula  Sam-Vha-wa«  began  to  reign. 

Su-sa-na-ga,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Central  India). 

His  son,  Ka-la-san-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

Twat-ta-paoi^,   the  founder   of  Sa-re-k'het-ta-ra  (or  Ras-sc  Myo, 

▼ulgarly  called  Prome). 
His  son,  &it-la-se-na,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 
Nan-da  began  to  reign,  and  was  followed  by  eight  kings  of  the  same 

name,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 
392      162    Chan-ta-kut-ta,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Chandragupta). 
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Hii  ton,  Bin-ta-sa-ra,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

Hii  ton,  Twat-ta-ram,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Bam-Vhaong,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  D*ham-ma-san-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

D'ham-ma-san-ka  reoeired  the  sa<aed  affusion  (Ab'hi-se-sa). 

Prince  Ma-hin-d'ha  became  a  priest  (Rahan),  and  his  sister,  Princesa 

8ui-g*ha-mit-ta,  a  priestess  (Kahan). 
The  period  of  the  third  reheanal  of  the  oommnnications  of  Gantama. 

The  priest  Ma-hin-d*ha  went  on  a  relinons  mission  to  Si-ho  (Ceylon). 
Ra-han-man,  son  of  D*ham-ma-saa-ka,  oegan  to  reicfn  in  Prome. 
Death  of  D'ham-ma-sau-ka  Qiterally,  'his  going  to  heaTen'). 
His  son  or  grandson,  Kak-k'han,  b^^an  to  reign  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Khan-laong,  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Lak-k'hongf  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Si-k'han,  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Si-ri-rak,  in  Prome. 
Ta-pa-mang,  in  IVome. 

The  commimications  of  Gautama  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon. 
Ta^pa-man's  son,  Pi-ram,  in  Prome. 
Bam-mak-k'ha  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 

Ram-sin-ga,  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 
His  son,  fuun-mun-cha-lin-da,  in  Promes. 
His  brother,  Be-rin-da,  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Mun-ja,  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Pu-nyan-nya,  in  Prome. 
His  brother,  Sa-k'ha,  in  Prome. 
Sa-k'hi,  in  Prome. 

His  younger  brother^  Ean-un,  in  Prome. 
His  elder  brother,  Kan-tak,  in  Prome. 
His  elder  brother,  Bin-ja,  in  Prome. 
His  son,  Su-mun-dri,  in  Prome. 

The  Prome  epoch,  eetabUBhed  by  king  Su-mun-dri. 

His  son,  Ati-tra,  m  Prome. 

His  brother,  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na,  in  Prome. 

Death  of  kin^  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

8a-mud-da-raj  began  to  reign  in  Pugan. 

Ras-se-kyaong^  in  Pugan. 

Phru-chau-tip  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  T*himany-rany,  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  Rang-mang-pok,  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  Pok-san-lany,  in  Pufan. 

Bud-d'ha-ffau-sa  went  to  Ceylon. 

Pok-sang-umy's  son,  Kyaong-du->rach,  began  to  reign. 

His  son,  Sany-f  han. 

Muk-k'ha-man  and  Su-rai. 

Sany-t'han's  great  grandson,  Ra-mwan-mya. 

Sok-ton. 

His  son,  8ang-lang*kyaunff.ngai. 

His  brother,  Sang-lang-pok. 

His  brother,  K'han-laoi^. 

His  brother,  K'han-lap. 

His  son,  Thwan-f  hok. 

His  son,  T'hwan-prach. 

His  son,  Thwan-khyach. 

Pup-pa-chau-ra«han. 

The  present  yulgar  epoch  established  by  Pup-pa-chan-ra-han. 
His  son-in-law,  Shwe-bun-si,  succeeded. 
His  brother,  Pis-snn. 


S76 

168 

378 

171 

S51 

108 

830 

214 

326 

218 

320 

224 

807 

237 

801 

243 

280 

266 

261 

293 

219 

326 

182 

362 

148 

396 

118 

426 

111 

436 

94 

460 

60 

484 

89 

606 

AJ>. 

21 

666 

64 

668 

30 

683 

64 

698 

66 

600 

69 

603 

62 

606 

66 

609 

66 

610 

69 

613 

73 

617 

V.1. 

76 

1 

80 

2 

88 

6 

94 

16 

107 

29 

162 

74 

167 

89 

242 

164 

299 

221 

324 

246 

386 

308 

^87 

309 

412 

334 

469 

391 

494 

416 

616 

438 

623 

446 

632 

464 

647 

469 

667 

679 

669 

491 

682 

604 

498 

620 

613 

636 

v.«. 

639 

1 

640 

2 

652 

14 
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T4L 

.  660 

22 

710 

72 

716 

78 

726 

88 

734 

96 

744 

106 

753 

115 

762 

124 

766 

128 

786 

147 

829 

191 

846 

208 

864 

226 

889 

251 

914 

276 

930 

292 

946 

807 

966 

828 

972 

334 
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369 

1030 

892 

1056 

418 

1081 

443 

1151 

613 

1154 

616 

1157 

619 

1190 

552 

1212 
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1227 

589 

1233 

595 

1277 

639 

1291 

663 

1800 

662 

1818 

675 

1322 

684 

1330 

692 

1842 

704 

1351 

713 

1356 

718 

1362 

723 

1864 

726 

1377 

739 

1401 

763 

1422 

784 

1425 

787 

1426 

788 

1439 

801 

1442 

804 

1468 

830 

1501 

863 

1526 

888 

1641 

903 

1546 

908 

1561 

913 

1664 

916 

His  son,  Pit-taung. 
HiB  brother,  Na-k'hwe. 
Myang-ka-kjrwe. 


Sing-rhwan. 

His  son,  Shwe-laong. 

His  son,  Phe-wan-twang. 

His  son,  8bwe-maiik. 

His  son,  Chan-k'hang-nach. 

His  brother.  Phwan-lwat. 

His  son,  E'hai-la. 

His  brother,  Pyany-bja. 

His  son,  Tan-imk. 

Sin-chwan,  and  his  brother,  Gha-lfr-nga»kwo. 

His  son,  Sin^-g^ho. 

Taong-sn-kn  (the  mountain  chief) 

Kvan-chau  Kraunf-pro. 

His  son,  £raung-cno. 

His  brother,  Chttck-ka-t6. 

Kranng-p^haus'son  Nau-ra-f  ha-chau. 

His  son,  Chau-lu. 

Eyan-chach-aa. 

His  grandson,  Ahian-chany-sa. 

His  son,  Ka-la-k}ii. 

His  son,  Manff-rai-na-ra-song-ga. 

His  brother,  Ma-ra-pa-ti-chany-sa. 

His  son,  Je-ya-sing-ga,  or  Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

His  son,  Kya*chwa. 

His  son,  Ueh-cha-na. 

His  brother,  Manff-k'hen-k'hye. 

His  son,  Kyany-chwa. 

His  son,  Chan-naeh. 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-Ba,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  Chan-mwan-nach,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  Uch-cha-na.    This  jear  Asang-k*ha-ra-chaa-rwan  founded 

Chit-kaing,  and  began  to  reig^i. 
His  elder  brother,  Ta-ra-bya-kn,  in  Chit-kaing  Sagain^. 
His  yonneer  brother,  Na-cni-shang-kyany-ch'wa,  in  Chit-kaing. 
His  son,  Eyany-chwa,  in  Chit-kaing. 
Chaa-mwan-nach  died,  and  Pngan  was  destroyed. 
Eyany-chwa's  brother,  Maa-pa-na-ra-su,  in  CAiit-kaii]^. 
His  elder  brqUier,  Uch-cha-na-pranng,  in  Chit-kaing.     This  year 

Sa-to-mang-bya  founded  Angwa  (Aya),  and  began  to  reign ;  dhit- 

kainff  and  Panya  were  destroyed. 
His  fittner-in-Iaw,  Many-kri-chwa,  in  Aya. 
His  son,  Ta-ra-bya-kn,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Mang- 

kaung  the  First. 
His  son,  Chany-pru-shang-si-ha-su,  in  Aya. 
His  son,  Many-rha^gray,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Ea-le- 

kye-ngo. 
Mo-n'hunr-mang-ta-ra,  in  Aya. 
His  son,  Mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  in  Aya. 
His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-kri,  in  Aya. 
His  son,  Mang-k'haung  the  Second,  in  Aya. 

His  son,  Shwe-nan-kyany-shang,  in  Aya  (proper  name,  Na-ra-pa-ti.) 
Mo-n'hany-so-hau-pwa,  in  Aya. 
TJn-Vhaung-chan-b'hwa,  in  Aya. 
His  son,  Mo-bya-na-ra-pa-ti,  in  Aya, 

Cha-kong-chany-su-kyaoy-taung,  or  Na-ra-pa-ti-gan,  in  Ava. 
Sa-to-mang-chau,  in  Aya. 
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1666      927    Pnny-chan-mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  ia  Ava. 

i697      969    Nyaang-nm-nuui-kri,  in  Ara. 

1605      967    Hu  son,  Anaak-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kii,  in  Ava. 

1629      990    Sa-lwan  in  Aya. 

1648    1010    His  son,  Na-dat-da-ya-ka,  in  Ara. 

1661     1028    His  brother,  Prong-mang,  in  Aya. 

1672    1034    His  son,  Na-ra-wara,  in  Ara;  succeeded  the  same  year  Mang-*nu- 

kyany-tang,  grandson  of  8a-lwan. 
1698    1060    His  son,  Man-aunff-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka,  in  Ava. 
1714    1076    His  son,  Chang-p*hni-shan^,  in  Ava. 
1733    1096    His  son,  K'haung-thit,  earned  captiye  to  Han-sa-watL 

1762  1114    Alanng-b'ha-ra  (Alompia^  bc«an  to  reign  at  Mat-cho-bo  (Hoochabo). 
1760    1122    His  son,  U-pa-ra-ja,  at  Chit-kaing. 

1763  1126    His  brother,  Chany-p'hru-shang  ^mbnan),  at  Ava. 
1776    1138    His  son,  Chany-ku-cha,  at  Aya. 

1781  1143  His  cousin,  ranug-ka-cha,  oonunonly  called  Manng-maog,  son  of 
U-pa-ra-ja,  at  Aya ;  succeeded  the  same  year  by  his  uncle,  Pa-don- 
mang,  or  Man-ta-ra-kri,  son  of  A-laung-b'hu-ra,  and  founder  of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1819  1181  His  present  Majesty,  grandson  of  Pa-dnn-mang,  ascended  the  tfaroaa 
at  A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1822    1184    Aya  rebuilt,  and  made  the  capital. 

Tablb  LYIL—Chufi  of  Lah<mg  and  Zinmay.—{North$m  Zoos  of 
Europeans;  Yeun  Shan  of  the  Burmeee.) 

From  the  Natiye  Records  consulted  by  Dr.  D.  Richardson,  1834.  MS. 

A.D.     8.B.     Bud. 

676    1 1 18    Wathoo  daywa  (Y&sudeya)  and  Taka  danda,  founded  Labonff. 
678    1120    Placed  Yamk  on  the  throne  (or  Zanuna  deyi),  daughter  of  Sat  king  of 
Chandapur,  widow  of  Gamoodia  r&ja. 

36  Kings,  or  '  Lords  of  the  White  Elephant' 

Aditza-woon-tha  built  the  Pagoda. 

19  kings  to 

B^nya  men  yea  (in  Burmese,  Dolana). 

Benya  tio  men  yea,  changed  the  capital;  thiioe  married  into  Pegn 
family. 

Benya— founded  Zimmay. 

Nga  then  patchoon,  his  son. 

No  tchoon  ta  yung. 

Na  tchoon  tai^ung. 

Ngathenpoo. 

Tso  kanprd. 

Tso  boa  you. 

Goona. 

Gnathen  numa. 

Thambi. 

Tso  Benya. 

Tso  neat. 

Benya  yothee. 

Tso  myn  ar. 

Benya  tsay. 

Tso  myne. 

Zalapaba,  his  daughter,  called  there  tha  Dama  mahadeyi. 

Len  Due  mya  shee,  king  of  Pegu,  took  the  town. 

His  son,  Narata  'tso. 

Ladong  fiunily  restored. 

Thadau  dama  yaza  of  Pegu  regained  it. 


V.B. 

1289 

661 

1294 

666 

1331 

693 

1333 

696 

1334 

696 

1336 

69*8 

1346 

707 

1347 

709 

1369 

731 

1377 

739 

1380 

742 

1420 

782 

1466 

817 

1468 

826 

1603 

866 

1637 

899 

1642 

904 

1644 

906 

1668 

920 

1628 

990 

1630 

992 
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1763    1126    Nso  onne  recoTored  his  independence. 

Lenbu  Sneen,  son  of  Alompra  of  Ara,  took  it. 

1774    1136    Benya  sa  Ban  rebelled,  threw  off  Bnrmeee  yoke,  and  joined  Bankok 

aUegiance. 
1778    1 140    Chon  chee  weet,  present  king. 


Table  LVIII. — Sav&rei^fu  of  Ceyhn, 
From  the  *  Ceylon  Aim^nnATr/  the  Honorable  George  Tnmoor'B  Epitome. 

B.C.  Namat:                                           SeUitlonahlp  of  eaoh  roooeeJlng  ■ovtrelgn. 

643    Wejaya  (Vijaya)   The  founder  of  the  Wejayan  dynasty. 

606    Oopatiasa  I Minister  j  reffent. 

604    Pandawaasa Paternal  nephew  of  Wejaya. 

474    Abhaya Son  of  Panduwaaaa ;  detltfoned. 

464  Interregnum. 

437  Panduluiabhaya    (capital   Anuradh- 

pura) Maternal  grandson  of  Pandawaasa. 

367    Mootanewa Paternal  grandson. 

307    Derenipeatisea Second  son. 

267    Oottiya Fourth  son  of  Mootaseewa. 

267    Maha-seewa Fifth  ditto. 

247    Suratissa  Sixth  ditto;  put  to  death. 

237    Sena  and  Goottika  Foreign  usurpers ;  put  to  death. 

216    Asela Ninth  son  of  Mootaseewa ;  deposed. 

206    Elaala  Foreign  usurper ;  killed  in  battle. 

161    Dootoogaimoonoo    Son  of  Eaawantusa. 

137    Saidaitusa    Brother. 

119    Toohl  or  ThuUathanaka Younger  son ;  deposed. 

119    Laiminitissa  I.  or  Lajjetissa  Elder  brother. 

109    Kaloonna  or  Khallaata  Naaga   Brother ;  put  to  death. 

104  Walagambahoo  I.  or  Wattagaamini^  Brother ;  deposed. 

103    Pulahattha  (usuipers) "^ 

100    Baayiha    

98    Panaymaaraa   

91    Peliyamaaraa   

90    Daathiya  

88    Walaffambahoo  I Beoonquered  the  kingdom. 

76    Mahs3ailitis6a  or  Mahachoola   Son. 

62    Choora  Naaga Son;  put  to  death. 

60    Eooda  Tissa Son ;  poisoned  by  his  wife. 

47    Anoola "Widow. 

41  Makalantissa  or  Kallakanni  Tessa ...  Second  son  of  Eoodatissa« 

19  Baatiyatian  I.  or  Baatikaabhaya  ...  Son. 


t  14.  7 — Foreign  usurpers;   suooesiiTely 
deposed  ana  put  to  death. 


9*  Hahadailiya  Maana  or  Daathika  ...  Brother. 

21  Addagaimoono  or  Aamanda  Gaamini  Son ;  put  to  death. 

30  Kinihirridailla,  or  Kanijaani  Tissa...  Brother. 

88  Kooda  Abhaa  or  Choolaabhya    Son. 

34  Singhawallee  or  SeewaUi    Sister ;  put  to  death. 

36  Interregnum. 

38  EUoona,  or  Ila  Naaga Maternal  nephew  of  Addagaimoono. 

44  Sanda  Moohoona,  or  Chanda  Mukha 

Seewa    Son. 

62  Yasa  Siloo,  or  Yataalakatissa Brother ;  put  to  death. 

60  Subha  Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

66  Wahapp,  or  Wasahba Descendant  of  Laiminitissa. 

110  Waknais,  or  Wanka  Naasika Son. 

113  Gajaabahoo  I.  or  Gaamini Son. 
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125  HahalooiiiMUlm,  or  Mallaka  Naa^..  Mfttemal  cooaiL 

181  Baatija  Tiva  II.  or  Bbtatika  Tiaia  Sob. 

165  ChooU  TiasA,  or  Kanittha  Tina    ...  Brother. 

173  Koohoona,  or  Ghoodda  Naaga   Son :  murdered. 

188  KoodaDaama  or  Kooda  Naaga   Nephew^  depoaed. 

184  Kooda  Sirinaa,  or  Siri  Naa(^  I Brother-in-law. 

309  Waiwahairatina,  or  Wairatina Son;  murdered. 

281  Abha  Sen,  or  Abha  TiMa   Brother. 


289    Siri  Naan  II Son. 

"Weja  Inaoo.  o        ^  ^ 
242    SangatJMa  L    Deneendant  of  I<aiminitiMa ;  poisoned. 


241    Weja  indoo.  or  Wejaya  II Son;  put  to  death. 


•24,  9— Foreign  nsurpeiB. 


246    Dahama  Sirisanga  Bo,  or  Siiiaanga 

Bodhil Ditto;  depoMd. 

248    Goloo  AUiaya,  Ootha  Abhaya,  or 

Hwhawama  Abhaja Ditto. 

261    Maka&m  Detoo  Tina  I Son. 

275    HahaSen Brother. 

802    Kituzi    Maiwan    I.   or   KirtiMriy 

Meghawaraa    Son. 

880    DetooTiasall Brother. 

889    Bajat  or  Budha  Daaea    Son. 

868    Oopatina  II Son. 

410    MahaNaama  Brother. 

482    Senghot  or  Sotthi  Sena  Son;  poisoned. 

482    Laimini  Tissa  II.,  or  Ghatagaahaka  Descendant  of  Laimini  Tisnu 

488  Mitta  Sena,  or  Kandsora  Not  specified ;  put  to  death. 

484    Paandtt "^ 

489  Paarinda  Kooda  .. 
455    Khttdda  Paarinda 
455    Daatthiya 

458  Pitthiya    

459  DaasenkeUeya,  or  Dbaatu  Sena "  Descendant  of  the  original  royal  ftanSy; 

put  to  death. 

477    Sigiri  Kasoomboo,  or  Kaasypa  I.  ...  Son;  committed  sidcide. 

495    Moogallaana  I Brother. 

618    Koomaara    Daas,    or    Koomaaran 

DhaatSena Son;  immolated  himself. 

522    Kirti  Sena    Son;  murdered. 

581    Maidi  Siwoo,  or  Siwaka Maternal  unde;  murdered. 

581    Laimini  Oopatissa  III Brother-in-law. 

534    Ambaherra  Salanudwan,  or   Silaa- 

kaala.    Son-in-law. 

547    Daapulool.  orDaatthaapaBhodoi...  Second  son;  committed  suicide. 

547    DalamajDjalan,  or  Moogallaana  II. ...  Elder  brother. 
567    Kuda  Kitsiri  Maiwan  I.  or  Kirtissri 

Me(^hawarna    Son ;  put  to  death. 

566    Senewi,  or  Maha  Naaga Descendant  of  the  Okaaka  branch. 

589    Aggrabodhi  I.  or  Akbo  Maternal  nephew. 

628    Aggrabodhi  II.  or  Soola  Akbo  Son-in-law. 

638  Sangfaatissa Brother;  decapitated. 

683    Boona  Moogalan,  or  JiSimini  Bo- 

naaya    Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

639  Abbaseggaahoka,  or  Asiggaaheka  ...  Maternal  grandson. 
648    Siri  Sangabo  II Son;  deposed. 

648  Kaloona    Detootissa,    or    T^amina  [suicide. 

Katoorera Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa;  committed 

649  Siri  Sangaoo  II , Bestored,  and  again  deposed. 

665    Daloomatissa  I.  or  Dhatthopatissa  Laimini  branch ;  killed  in  battle. 

677    PaiBodooEasoombOyOrKaasaypall.  Brother  of  Sirisangabo. 

686    Papuloo  II Okaaka  branch;  deposed. 
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693    Daloopeatiss  II.  or  Hattha-Dattho- 

patusa  Soa  of  Daloopeatina  I. 

702    Paisooloo  Siri   Sanga    Bo  III.  or 

Agi^bodhi  Brother. 

718    Walpitti  Wasidata,  or  Dantanaama  Okaaka  branch. 
720    Hoonnonara  Biandalaor  Hatthada- 

tha    Original  royal  fiEimily  ;  decapitated. 

720    Mahalaipaanoo,  or  Maanawanuna ...  Ditto. 

726    Eaasiyappa  III.  or  Kaaoombo  Son. 

729    Aggrabodhi  III.  or  Akbo  Nephew. 

769    j^rabodhi  IV.  or  Knda  Akbo Son  {[capital  PoUonnaroowa). 

715    Mihindoo  I.  or  Salamaiwan   Original  royal  family. 

796    Dappoolall Son. 

800    Mitundo  II.  or  Dharmika-Seebiam- 

aiga Son. 

804    Aggnbodhi  Y.  or  Akbo Brother. 

816    Dappoola  III.  or  Knda  Dappoola ...  Son. 

831    AegrabodhiVI Oonsin. 

888    Mitwella  Sen,  or  Selaaouiga Son. 

858    Kaaaiyappa  IV.  or  Maaganyin  Sena, 

or  Miiiindoo Grandson. 

891    Udaya  I Brother. 

926    Udaya  II Son. 

937    EaasiyappaV Nephew  and  son-in-law. 

954    EaasiyappaVI Son-in-law. 

964    Dappoola  lY Son. 

964    Dappoola  V Not  specified. 

974    Udaya  III Brother. 

977    Sena  II Not  specified. 

986    Udaya  IV Ditto. 

994    Sena  III Ditto. 

997    Mihindoo  III Ditto.      ' 

1018    Sena  IV Son;  minor. 

1023    Mihindoo  IV. Brotiier;  carried  captire  to  Indiadoring 

the  Soleean  conquest. 

1059    Interregnum  Soleean  yioe-rtr^alfy. 

1071    Wejayaoahoo  I.  or  Sirisangabo  IV.  Grandson  of  Mihindoo  IV. 

1126  Jayabahool Brother. 

Wikramabahoo  I 

1127  GajaabahooII   A  disputed  succession. 

1153    Prakramabahoo  I Son  of  Maanaabarana. 

1186  Wiiayabahoo II Nephew;  murdered. 

1187  Mihindoo  V.  or  Kitsen  Eisdaas  ...  Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

1187    Kirti  Nissanga  A  prmce  oi  Kaalinga. 

1196    Werabahoo    Son;  put  to  death. 

1196    Wikramabahoo  II Brother  of  Kirti  Nissanga,  put  to  death. 

1196  Ohondakanga Nephew;  deposed. 

1197  Leekwati   Widow  of  Prakramabahoo;  deposed. 

1200    Saahasamallawa Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 

1202    Kalyaanawati Sister  of  Kirti  Nissanga. 

1208  Dhiurmaasooka  Not  specified ;  a  minor. 

1209  Nayaanga  or  Nibmga  Minister ;  put  to  deatii. 

1209  Leelawati  Bestored,  and  again  deposed. 

1210  Lokaiswera  I Usurper;  deposed. 

1211  Leelawati  Again  restored,  and  deposed  a  third  time, 

1211    Pandi  Prakrama  Bahoo  II Usurper;  deposed. 

1214    Maagha  Foreign  usurper. 

1235    WejayabahooIII.(cap.Dambadinia)  Descendant  of  Sirisangabo  I. 
1266    Kafikaala  Sahitya  San^ajnya,  or 

Paandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  III...  Son. 
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AJ>.  WiMiM  ¥iili1liiinlilii  iif  mill  ■■iMMiillng  nil Jgii 

1801    Bottt  Wejaya  Bahoo  IV Bon. 

1303    Bbawaneka  Bahool Brother. 

1314    Prakrtma  Bahoo  III Son  of  Bont  Wejaya  Bahoo. 

1319    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  II.  (at  Hattti- 

aailapnra)    Son  of  Bhuweneka  Bahoo. 

Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  IV 1 

Wanny  Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  III.   ...  I 

Wejaya  Bahoo  V VNot  ipedfied. 

1347    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  IV.  (at  Gampala)  | 

1861    Prakrama  Bahoo  V J 

1371    Wikram  Bahoo  III.  (at  Kandy)  ...    Oonain. 

1378    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  V \ 

1398    Wejaja  Bahoo  V.  or  Weera  Bahoo }  Not  spedfied. 
1410    Siri  Prakrama  Bahoo  VI.  (at  KotU)  ) 

1462    Jajaa  Bahoo  II Maternal  ffrandaon;  put  to  death. 

1464    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  VI Not  Bpecified. 

1471    Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  VII Adopted  son. 

1486    Wira  Prakrama  Bahoo  VIII Brother  of  Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YI. 

1505    Dharma  Prakrama  Bahoo  IX Son. 

1527    Wejaya  Bahoo  VII Brother;  murdered. 

1534    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  VII Son. 

1542    Don  Juan  Dharmapaala    Grandaon. 

A  Malabar,  at  Tapahoo. 

Portuguese  at  Colombo. 

Weediye  R&ja,  at  Pailainda  Nbwera. 

Raajasingha,  at  Aiwissawelle. 

Idinmaaney  Suriya,at  Seven  Korles. 

Wikrama  Bahoo,  at  Kandy. 

1581    Raajasinghal Son  of  Maayaadunnai. 

1592    Wimala  Dharma   Original  royal  £unily. 

1604    Senaaratena,  or  Senerat    Brother. 

1685    Baajaaingha  II Son. 

Eoomaara-singa Brother. 

Wljaya  Paala Brother. 

1685    Wimila  Dharma  Suriya  II Son  of  Baajaaingha. 

1 707    Sriwira  Prakrama  Narendra-singha, 

or  Koondasaala Son. 

1789    Sriwejaya  Baajaaingha,  or  Hangu- 

ranketta Brother-in-law. 

1747    Kirtisri  Baajaaingha Brother-in-law. 

1781    Baajaadhi  Baajasingha Brother. 

1798  Sreo  Vikrama  Baajaaingha  Son  of  the  late  kio^s  wife's  aister,  de- 
posed by  the  Bngliah,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. 


In  the  natiye  mode  of  recording  the  lengths  of  individual  reigns,  without  refer- 
ing  them  to  a  fixed  epoch,  anachronisms  are  unavoidable :  Mr.  Tumour  has  judi- 
ciously applied  the  following  fixed  points  to  correct  the  foregoing  table. 

B.C.    543  The  landing  of  Vijaya,  in  the  year  of  Buddha's  death. 

307  The  mission  from  Dnarmftsoka  to  establish  Buddhism  in  Ceylon. 

104  The  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars. 

90  The  founding  of  Abhayagui  by  Walagaurbahu. 

A.D.    209  The  date  of  the  Vaittiuya  heresy,  in  Vaivahara's  reign. 

252  The  revival  of  ditto,  in  the  reign  of  Gold  Abhaa. 

301  Deatii  of  Makasen,  4  years  anachronism. 

545  Another  revival  of  the  VaitdHya  heresy,  in  Ambakira's  reign. 

838  Origin  of  the  Vijra  waadiya  heresy,  in  Mitwella  Sto's  reign. 

1153  The  accession  of  Pr&kram«  B&hd,  6  years  anachr. 
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A.D.  1200    Ditto  of  Sahaaa  Hallawa,  by  DamMlA  rook  iateriptioa,  a-b.  1478. 
1266    Ditto  of  Pandita  Priikrama  B6h6  III.,  error  aeren  years. 
1347    Ditto  of  BhawanikaB&hiliy. 
In  the  remaining'  portion  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  other  materiali  hare  not  been 
wanting  for  the  adjustment  of  its  chronology. 

Table    LIX.      Ore$k  di/nastisi  in  Asia,  founded  aftvr  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Oreat^  hy  his  OeneraU,  etc. 


B.C. 

8TBIA. 

334 

Alexander  the  Great;  bom,  356: 

B.C. 

died,  828. 

137 

Antiochns  YII.  Sidetes. 

812 

Selencus  I.  Nicator. 

128 

Alexander  II.  Zebina. 

280 

Antiochns  I.  Soter. 

125 

Selencns  V. 

261 

Antiochns  II.  Theos. 

125 

Antiochns  VIII.  Grypos. 

246 

Seleucus  II.  Callinicus. 

112 

Antiochns  IX.  CTiicenus. 

226 

Seleucus  III.  Gerannus. 

96 

Antiochns  X.  Eusebes. 

223 

Antiochns  III.  Magnns. 

95 

(AchfiBUs.) 

Seleucus  iV.  Philopator. 

Antiochns  XI.  Epiphanes 

187 

PhiUp,  and 

175 

Antiochns  lY.  Epiphanes. 

94 

Demetrius  III.  Encoms. 

164 

Antiochns  V.  Eupator. 

88 

Antiochns  XII.   (Dionysins  of 

162 

Demetrins  I.  Soter. 

Josephns). 

150 

Alexander  I.  Bala. 

83 

Tigranes,  of  Armenia. 

147 

Demetrins  II.  Nicator. 

69 

Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticns. 

144 

Antiochns  YI.  Theos. 

65 

142 

Tryphon. 

FA&1 

■HU. 

B.a 

255 1  Arsaces  I. 

AD. 

253    Tiridates^I. 

(CSinnamns.) 
{ArUbanns  III.) 
Bardanes. 

216    Artabanusl. 
196    Phraapatius. 

42 

181    Phrahatesl. 

45 

Gotarzes. 

178    Mithradates  I. 
186    PhrahatesII. 

50 
51 

Vonones  II. 

126    ArtabannsII. 

51 

Yologeses  I. 
(Art^anns  lY.) 
Paoorus. 

123    Mithradates  II. 

62 

87    Mnaskires. 

77 

77    Sinatroces. 

108 

Chosroes. 

70    Phrahates  III. 

115 

Parthamaspates). 

60    Mithradates  III. 

116 

Chosroes  restored). 

54    Orodesl. 

121 

Yologeses  II. 

87    Phrahates  IV. 

148 

Yologeses  III. 

(Tiridates  IIJ 
Phrahates  lY.) 

192 

(Yologeses  lY.) 

209 

Yologeses  Y.) 

A.D. 

4    Phrahataces. 

Artabanns  Y. 

5    OrodesII. 

235 

Artaxerzee,  King  of  Persia,  1st 

5    Vonones  I. 

of  the  Sassanidss.    (See  table 

18    Artabanns  III. 

T.XT). 

(Tiridates  III.) 

XMOWN  KlirOS   OF  BACTBIA. 


[I  haTe  omitted  this  list  of  Prinsep's,  which  was  necessarily  lees  complete  than  the 
elaborated  series  already  inserted  at  p.  178,  toI  ii.  of  this  work] 

^  The  dates  in  this  list,  as  well  as  the  new  names  inserted  in  braclcets,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Lindsay's  work  on.Parthian  coinages.  The  titles  of  the  kings  appended  to 
Prinsep's  note  *  are  also  corrected  up  from  8ie  same  authority.] 

*  The  family  name  Arsaces  is  applied  to  all  the  princes  of  Parthia,  hence  called 
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Tabu  UXm. — An&mim  Xmf9  of  AnmmUa^  a/oeorUng  U  Jfiw«f  of 

Choreme. 

149*^130  YtiMnmsm ragmed  22**  Yagliindia^. 

127        108  AiMM  1 13 

114  W  ArttMs  1 26 

99  70  TignuNsII 33    19tli  yetr  of  Amoei  DI. 

66-36     34  Artayasdet  I 

20  AxMiniis 20    20th  of  Anes. 

4  Abgnvi 38    20th  of  AnaTinu. 

36  SaiuitnieM ^ 30 

66  EraandiiiU 21    8th  of  Dariu. 

86  ArtMMlI 43    29th  ditto. 

129  ArtaTaadetll liewdayB. 

129  Tiranin  1 21    3id  of  Feros  I. 

160  TimiMa  III 42 

192  y^anea 33    30th  of  Yalanea. 

226  ChoaroMl 47    2iid  of  Artabanna. 

272  Interregmim  under  ArtaaiKi  and 
Sapor  Saasan. 

286  Tiridatea    66    3rd  of  Diodetian. 

(Interrallam). 

337  ChoaroeB   II 9    8th  of  Constanthia. 

363  Tiianoall 11 

364  AnaoeaU 30 

394  VmpoB 7 

401  Yaraadatea 4    20tlL  Theodoaiiia. 

406  Araaoea  III 6 

411  Choaroes  III 6 

416  Yeramna  Saporea  21 

437  Choaroes  III.  reatorad 1 

438  Saporea 4 

442  Inteiregnnm. 

444    Artaairea    6 

460    The  Armenian  kingdom  extingaiBhed.— J.P. 

Table  'LX..^Mytholoffieal  F&riod  of  Fernan  Ststory. 
fbbhdXdian  dtvabtt. 

Kaimnan,  by  eome  snppoeed  to  be  Adam,  or  Noah,  reigned  at  Balkh. 

Siamek,  hU  son. 

Hoshang. 

Thamorath,  snmamed  Deoband. 

Jamahid,  reigned  at  Pezaepolia. 

Zofa&k,  sornuned  Alyani,  an  inrader. 

FetidAn,  restored  by  Kawa  the  blacksmith. 

Irftj. 

Koehang. 

Mannchdir. 

Ifaodar. 

AfraslAb,  king  of  TtirkistAn 

Zab,  brother  of  Naudar. 

Ghorshasp. 

the  AraaddsB,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  vifdble  on  their  coins.  [Their  coin  titles 
(usually  occurring  in  the  genitire  case)  are— BA2IAEA2,  BA2IAEX1S  BASIAEON, 
BASIAETONTOS  BA2IAEON,  BA2IAU2H2  OEAS  OTPANIA2,  MEFAAOT, 
eEOIIATOPOS,  eEOIlATPOT,  ♦IAAA£A«OT,  EHI^ANOTS,  ETEPrETOT, 
ATT0KPAT0P02,  ♦IAEAAHN02  ♦lAOIlATOPOa,  NIKATOPOS,  AIKAIOT, 
ETnATOPO^   NEIKHSAS,    TI02    K£KAA0TMEN02.] 
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KAIAWIAK  DTNAATT. 

Eai-kob&d  (kai signifles  the  mighty). 

Kai-E&(i8,  son  or  mndBon.    Kustam  his  general. 

Eai-SIhnard,  granoson.    Cyras  the  great. 

Lohrfisp,  son  of  Orond  8hfi.h.    (Camb^ses  omitted  ?) 

Giuht&Bp,  his  son.    Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history. 

Isfendl&r,  his  son.    Apanda  or  Astyages  of  ditto. 

Kai  Bahman,  or  Ardeshir  dar&zdast.    Artazerxes  Longimanus. 

Hom6i,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

D&r&b,  son  of  ditto. 

D6r&,  his  son :  the  Darius  oyercome  by  Alexander  the  Gh:eat. 
(The  Maltik-taw61f,  or  petty  kings,  following  Alexander,  called  by  the  Persians 
the  Ashkanians  and  AJshghanians,  luiye  been  giyen  aboye  as  the  ArsaddsB  of  the 
Greeks,— J.P.) 

Table  LXI. — Etn^s  of  Fersta,  of  the  Saasanian  race. 

[The  subject  of  the  dates  of  the  accessions  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  from  the  practice  prevailing 
of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  each  kkig's  reign  instead  of  following 
the  order  of  a  single  cycle.  ^  I  have  contented  myself  for  the  present 
with  quoting  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  appending 
Dr.  Mordtmann*s  latest  determinations  d  propos  to  his  elaborate  coin 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  race.] 

Bmtth.  MordtBUuin. 

▲.B.        AJ>. 

226  226  1  Ardeshir-B&beg&n  bin  S&s&n,  or  Artaxerxes.' 

240  238  2  ShahptLhr,  Shaptir,  or  Sapor,  captured  Valerian. 

273  269  3  Hormuzd  or  Hormisdas. 

274  271  4  Bahar&m,  or  Yaranes  I. 
277  274  5  Bahar&m,  or  Yaranes  II. 

294  291  6  Bahar&m,  or  Yaranes  III.    Seg&n  Shfih. 

294  291  7  Naisd  or  Narses,  conquered  Armenia  and  Galerius. 

303  300  8  Hormuzd,  or  Hormisdas  II. 

310  308  9  Shahp6hr,  or  Sapor  II. 

381  380  10  Ardeshir,  or  Artaxerxes  II. 

385  383  11  Shahptihr,  or  Sapor  III. 

390  389  12  Bahar&m,  or  Yaranes  lY.    Eerm&n  Sh6h. 

404  399  13  Tezdeffird,  or  Isdefferde  L* 

420  420  14  Baharam-gaur,  or  Yaranes  Y.  yisited  India. 

>  [*  9amzah  I^fah&nf,'  Latin  Preface,'  p.  yi.] 
*  From  Moses  of  Chorene : — 
A.».  .        .  Ye*n*  ^i>'  .  Tears. 


232    Artasires reigned    53 

285    SaporesI 31 

Nerses 9 

844    Hormisdas 3 

(contemporary  of  Constantine). 

Isdigerdes  

(7th  year  of  Constantine}. 

351    Sapores  II 70 

*  [Some  authors  insert  a  second  king  of  this  name  after  Tezdeeird  I. — *  ^amzah 
Jffeh&ni,'  p.  14.  Mordtmann,  p.  64 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for 
the  inteq>olation.] 


421    Artasires  II reigned  4 

425    Yeramus  I.  Germanus  10 

485    Isdigerdes  1 11 

446    Yeramus  II 21 

467    Isdigerdes  II 

Feroses  II.  in  'whose  reign  Moses  of 
Chorene  liyed.^J.P. 
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A.D. 

A.B. 

448 

440 

16 

468 

467 

16 

468 

468 

17 

484 

486 

18 

488 

491 

19 

498 

498 

20 

631 

681 

21 

679 

679 

22 

691 

691 

28 

628 

628 

24 

629 

26 

629 

26 

629 

27 

631 

28 

631 

29 

1 

632 

30 

Tetdegird,  or  Isdegerde  II. 

Hormnzd,  or  Hormisdas  HI. 

FSnlz,  or  Peroae,  allied  with  Khiik&n  of  Huns. 

BaUts,  Palash,  or  Balasces. 

Kob&d,  or  CaTados. 

Jamasp.    (Kob&d  recorers  kingdom  602.] 

Khoard,  Kesri  (NcishCrT6]i},  or  CSiosroes. 

Hormnzd,  or  Hormisdas  IV.  deposed  by  hii  general  (Varanes  TI. 

A.D.  690,  M.  A.D.  691.) 
Khoard'Parriz,  Kesri,  or  Chosroes  11.  pat  to  death  bj 
Kobfiyd  ShiHiyieh,  or  Siroes. 
Ardesbir  III.    Anarchy. 
Shahriltr  or  Sarbazas. 
POrbn-Dokht. 
Azermi-Dukht. 
F«rokh-a&d-Bakhtyar. 
Yesdegird  or  Isdegerde  III.  oTerthrown  by  Musalm&ns  641. 

Table  LXII. — JSThalifi,  vic^erenU  or  suecesson  of  Mahomed  or  Mu- 
hammad hin  Abd-aOah,  whoio  death  oeeurred  in  the  Wth  of  Hijra 
era,  or  a.d.  632.' 

(This  and  the  following  fh>m  MarKten's  ^Nnmismata  Orientala,'  corrected  op  from 
later  Numismatic  works.) 


A.V, 
11 

13 

23 
36 
40 

632 
634 
644 
666 
661 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

Ahthakx. 

U*mar. 

IPsmfen. 

A*U. 

ifjuuDL  bin  A'll,  retired  to  Medina— 9a8ain  killed  at  Kerbela 

BACS  OF  OMJCIAH,   BXIONINO  AT  DAMASCUS. 

41 
60 
64 
64 

661-2 
679-80 
683-4 
684 

1 
2 
3 

MuA'wlah  I. 
YazldbinMna'wiah. 
Mua'wilth  II.  bin  Tazld. 
A'bdallah  bin  Zubeir. 

*  [632  A.D.  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  king's  reign,  which  has  given 
the  initial  year  to  the  era  bearing  his  name.  See  p.  142,  rol.  ii.  amU,  Ockley's 
«Hist.  Saracens,'  pp.  146,  277.] 

*  [I  hare  altered  the  original  transliteration  of  these  names  in  order  to  reduce 
the  orthography  of  the  Roman  equivalents  to  as  dose  an  adherence  to  the  literal 
definition  of  the  oris:inal  Kufic  as  the  nature  of  our  English  system  of  writing  will 
permit.  The  nine  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  whose  powers  have  been  perverted 
in  the  utterance  of  foreigners,  have  been  made  to  follow  the  Persian  system  of 
phonetic  expression,  and  are  severally  represented  by  the  folltiwing  English  pointed 
or  accented  equivalents : — 

1  tS4  B678S 

9  b  4  9  ?  %  fH     a',u',etc.      If. 

The  Arabic  powers  of  these  letters  are  severally— 1.  th  (Mick) ;  2.  A ;  8.  th  (/Ais) ; 
4.  «;  6.  d;  6.  i;  7.  /A(fa<Aer);  8.  a;  9.  A:  (guttural).  I  have  not  concemi^  my- 
self greatly  with  the  correction  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Arabic  short  vowels,  but  it 
may  oe  noted  that^  under  the  old  system,  the  English  vowel  e  ordinarily  stood  for 
what  modem  practice  represents  by  the  short  0,  though  in  many  cases  it  was  insetted 
indifferently  in  the  place  of  the  t.] 


THX   KHAIJFS. 
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JUH. 

A.D. 

64 

684 

5 

65 

684-5 

6 

86 

705 

7 

96 

714-15 

8 

99 

717-18 

9 

101 

719-20  10 

105 

723-4 

U 

125 

742-3 

12 

126 

743-4 

13 

126 

744 

14 

127 

744-5 

15 

132 

749-50 

1 

136 

753-4 

2 

158 

774-5 

8 

169 

785-6 

4 

170 

786-7 

5 

193 

809-10 

6 

198 

213-14 

7 

202-3 

218 

833-4 

8 

227 

841-2 

9 

232 

846-7 

10 

247 

861-2 

11 

248 

862-8 

12 

252 

866-7 

IS 

255 

868-9 

14 

256 

869-70  15 

279 

892-3 

16 

289 

901-2 

17 

295 

907-8 

18 

320 

932 

19 

322 

933-4 

20 

329 

940-1 

21 

333 

944-5 

22 

334 

945-6 

23 

363 

973-4 

24 

381 

991-2 

25 

422 

1030-1 

26 

467 

1074-75  27 

487 

1094-5 

28 

512 

1118-9 

29 

529 

1184-5 

30 

530 

1135-6 

31 

666 

1160 

32 

566 

1170-1 

33 

575 

1179-80  34 

622 

1225 

35 

623 

1226 

36 

640 

1242-3 

87 

Marw&n  bin  Qakim. 

A*bd-ul-malik  bin  Marw&n. 

WaUd  bin  A'bd-ul-maUk. 

Solaimlin  bin  A*bd-ul-malik. 

TPmar  bin  A'bd-ul-a'ziz. 

Yazid  II.  bin  A*bd-ul-inalik. 

Hish&m  bin  A'bd-ul-malik. 

Walid  II.  bin  Yazid. 

Yazldlll.  binWalid. 

Ibrabim  bin  Walid. 

Marw&n  II.  bin  Mubammad,  deposed  and 

BXOB  OF  AL-A'BbXb,    KEIONINO  AT  BAGHdXd. 

Ab(il  A'bb&B  al-saffab. 

Almani^r. 

Al-Mabd(  bin  al-Man^tir. 

Al-H&df  bin  al-Mabdi. 

Har6n  al-Rasbid  bin  al-MahdS. 

Al-amin  bin  al-Raabld. 

Al-M&miin  bin  al  RaaMd. 

Ibr&bim  bin  Al-Mabdi,  competitor,  817-18. 

Al-Ma'ta^em  billah  bin  al-Basbid. 

Al-W&fiil^-billah  bin  al-Ma'tofem. 

Al-Mutawakkil  a'l  allah  bin  Ma'ta^em. 

Al-Muntafir  billab  bin  Mntawakkil. 

Al-Ma'sta*in  billab  bin  Mnbammad  bin  Ma'ta^em. 

Al-Ma*taz  billab  bin  Mutawakkil. 

Al-Mubtadl  billab  bin  W&si^. 

Al-Ma'tamed  a'la  illab  bin  Mutawakil ;  Egypt  independent. 

Muwaffi^  billab,  his  coadjutor  from  871  to  891. 
Al-Ma'tafed  billab  bin  Mnwaffi^. 
Al-Mnktafl  billab  bin  Ma'tafed ;  provinces  independent. 
Al-Mu^tader  billab  bin  Ma'tafed;  murdered  by  a  eannch. 
Al-K&ber  billah  bin  M'ata^ed. 
Al-Ba0  billah  bin  Mu^tader ;  Amfr  ul  mnr&  powerful. 
Al-Mntal^i  billab  bin  Mu^tader. 
Al-Mustakfi  biUah  bin  MuUki. 
Al-Mutl'lillah  bin  Mn^tader.' 
Al-Tal*  miah  bin  Muti'. 
Al-K&dir  billah  bin  Ishak  Mnl^lader. 
Al-K&im  beamrillah  Abti  Ja'far  A'bd-AUah  bin  K&dir. 
Al-Mnl^tadS  billah  Abu'l  Kasem  A'bdallah  bin  Mnbammad  bin 

K&im  beamrillah. 
Al-Mnstajshir  bUlah  bin  Mu^todl. 
Al-Mnstarabed  billah  bin  MustaKhir. 
Al-R&shid  billah  bin  Mnstarshed. 
Al  Mu^tafi  beamrillah  bin  Mostajshir. 
Al-Mustanjed  billab  bin  Mn^taf f. 
Al-Mujsta^  beamriUab  bin  Mnstanjed. 

Al-N&sir  le  din  illah  bin  Mnstanjed,  professes  Shlah  doctrines. 
Al-{^ahir  beamrillah  Mnbammad  bin  If&sir. 
Al-Mustan^er  billah  Abdi  J&far  Al-Manstir  bin  ^&hir. 
Al-Mnsta'vem'billah  Ab(i  Ahmad  A'bd- Allah  bin  Mustan^er. 
In  the  year  656  (1258),  Baghd&d  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Moghul  Chief 
Hnl&gn,  grandson  of  Jengniz  fh&n,  and  the  Khalif  Musta'fem  pnt  to  deatn. 

[I  have  introduced  among  Prinsep's  orig;inal  extracts  the  Tables 
marked  C*  D.  E.  which  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
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Qamzah  lB&h4nl/  for  the  purpose  of  illostratiiig  more  fully  the  annals 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalifa,  the  sucoessional 
history  of  which  may  chance  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  ohscure 
dynasties  of  the  conterminous  kingdoms  of  India,  whose  epochs  and 
tnmsitions  are  so  peculiarly  identified  with  the  objects  of  these  rolumes. 


Table  C. — Arab  Chvermru  of  Khordidn :  eapitah,  Jferv,  jyishdpur, 

Bohhdra. 


(A'bdallah  bin  T&hir  adopts  the  second,  Isma'tt  bin  Abmad  the  third.) 


129 
187 
140 
142 
148 
144 
149 
150 
151 
159 
160 

163 
166 
170 


747  Ab6  Mndim. 

755  Ab6D&6dKh6lidbinIbnhlm. 

767  Ab6  A'f&m  bin  Sallm. 

759  A'bdulJab&rbiaA'bdulrabman. 

760  l^^iuEim  bin  l^azaimah. 
763  Abd  AMn  A'bd  ul  MaUk. 
766  Abfi  Malik  Asld  bin  A'bdallah. 

768  Hfczim  (again). 

768  I^amid  bin  ^abtabah. 
776  A'bdallah  bin  ^omid. 
776  Ab6  A'iin. 

Ma'&4  bin  MnsUm. 
780  Zahir  bin  Almasib. 
782  Alfasl  bin  Snlaim&n. 
787  Ja'far  bin  Mabammad. 


A.H.   A.D. 

173    790  Alhaaan  bin  ^^li^tabah. 

792  Ghitrif  bin  A'Oi. 

793  ^amzah  bin  M&Iik. 
793  Alfaf  I  bin  Yab  jf  bin  Ehilid. 

795  A*mr6  bin  I^anud. 

796  Man$<ir  bin  Yazid  bin  Alkhli- 
'  lidAl-mahdi. 
Ja'far  bin  Yabyi- 

796  A'li  bin  A'isi  bin  M&h&n. 

808  Harsama  bin  Aa' jim. 

809  Al  M&mtin  (subsequcndj  Kha^ 

812  Alfa^l  bin  Sahl  (nominated) 
818  Raj&  bin  ^ubak. 
GhasAn  bin  A'b&d. 


175 
177 
177 
179 
179 


180 
192 
193 

196 
203 


Tablb  D.—Tdheride9. 
204    819  T&bir  bin  Al-^iuain.  I  230    844  T&hir  bm  A'bdallah. 

207    822  tall^ab  bin  T&hir.  248    862  Mubammad  bin  T&hir. 

213    829  A'bdallah  bin  T&hir.  > 

Tablb  E.—Saffaru. 
259    873  Ta'kOb  bin  Laig. 
265    878  A'mrtl  bin  Lais,  defeated  by  Isma'il  bin  Abmad,  the  Sftmiuaf  in  a.h.  287, 

A.D.  900. 
287    900  T&hir  bin  Mnbanunad  snoceods  in  Sist&n  (Price  ii.  233). 

Table  LXlU.—Sdmdntan  or  Sdmdni  Dynasty  of  Bukhdrd,  Khordion 

and  Persia, 

Na^r  bin  Ahmad,  great  grandson  of  Sfcm6n,  a  robber  chief,  ap- 
pointed ffovemor  of  Bukh&r&  by  the  KhalSf  Ma'tamad. 

Isma'd  bin  Ahmad. 

Ahmad  bin  Isma'il. 

Na^r  bin  Ahmad. 

Nt&h  bin  Na^r. 

A'bd-ul-malik  bin  N6h. 

Al-Man^tk  bin  Ndh. 

Ntih  ben  Al-Man^Or.  [By  some  authorities  this  acoeflsion  is  placed 
in  Rajah,  a.h.  365.J 

Al-Man^Hr  bin  N6h,  deposed  and  blinded. 

A'bd-nl-malik  bin  Ntih.  [Ailek  Kh6n  enters  Bakh&r&  on  the  10th 
of  Di'ka'dah,  a.h.  389. 

Isma'il  bin  Ntih,  killed  in  the  3rd  month  of  a.h.  395.] 


A.H' 

261 

874-5  1 

279 

892   2 

295 

907   3 

301 

914   4 

331 

943   5 

343 

954   6 

350 

961   7 

366 

976   8 

387 

997   9 

389 

999   10 

11 


>  ^\^^\  fjM^\  ^  aj^^  (composed  in  a.h.  330  =  a.d.  961- 
M.  Gottwaldt :  Lipsiie,  1848 


I  edit  of 
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Tablb  LXIY.—The  QhaanC  Dynasty,  with  the  eotmporary  Khalifa 

whose  names  appear  an  the  heal  coinage, 

(From  the  <  Jour.  Boy  Ab.  Soo./  1848.) 


KbaUft  or  Baghdad. 

▲.H.       A.H.         AJ>. 

Al  Mutt'  liUah  ... 

Abdicates,     pi'l 

Ka'dah,  363 

334 

350 

961 

Al  TM'  lillah 

Deposed  by  Bah& 
al  dowlah  (Sha- 
bto),  381 

363 

366 

976 

AlKitflirbillali... 
Died,  pi'l  Hajah, 
422 

381 

367 
387 

977 
997 

388 

998 

421 

1030 

, 

421* 

1030 

AlKfiimbeamril- 
lah 

422 

432 

1040-1 

Died,  IS  Shab&n, 
467 

482 

1041 

440 

1048 

vinM  Af  at,..«f     Notices  of  Tartoua  DatM  aulgiiod  by 
Kings  of  OtaMnf.  dlfllarent  AttthorittoaT 


Alptegfn . 


Ishak 

Subuktigin 
Isma'fl  ...... 


Mahm6d... 


Mubamiiiad , 


Masa'dd. 


Mubamiiiad . 


M6d^. 


Maia'fid  II.. 


Revolt  350,  Bau^t  al  $af&. 


AlptegCn's  death  doubtful. 
(Abti  IsbaJjp  Ibrahim,  '<Ibn 
Qaukal.") 


Subuktigin'sdeath,  886,N&9iri, 
Jen&bi ;  387,  AbtU  Farfij ;  387 
(Shab&n),  Bau^t  al  $af&, 
Abdl  Fid&,  Khal&BatalAkh. 
b&r. 

Entitled  Saif  al  dowlah,  384 ; 
takes  possession  of  Ghaznl, 
Babi  al  Awal,  388 ;  becomes 
independent,  389.— Various 
authorities. 

Mahmtld's  death,  Babi  al  Akhir, 
421,  AbtU  Fid&,  Khal&sat  al 
Akhb&r. 

Muhammad's  1st  reign,  7  mths., 
N&firi.  Masa' (id's  accession, 
422,N&8iii;  421(3rdShaw&l), 
Baufat  al  $af&,  Ehal&sat  al 
Akhb&r. 

Bebellion  against  Masa'iid,  432 

Slab!  al  Akhir),  Abdl  Fedfc ; 
nhammad's       restoration, 
432,  N&«iri,  Abtil  Faraj ;  482 

gum&d  alAwal),Akbari;433, 
abib  al  Sair;  433  (Jum&d 
al  Awal),  Guzidah. 

Muhammad's2ndreign,4  mths., 
Niifiii.  Mddtid's  accession, 
432  (Shab&n),  Masa'tidi,432, 
N&9irl,  Ab61  Farai.  Entry 
into  Ghazni,  432  (23rd  Sha- 
b&n) ,  Abdl  Fid&.  Accession, 
434, Guzidah;  433,  Khalfisat 
alAkhb&r;  FerishUh. 

M6d(id's  death,  441,  N&firi, 
AbtilFaraj;  441  (Buab),  Abti 
Fid&,  Guzidah,  Baufat  al 
$6f&,  Ehal&Bat  al  Akhbfcr, 
^abib  al  Sair. 

22 
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Xh«llftorBi«h(UUL 


rtsi. 

DutM 
don. 

A.]>. 

!440 

1048 

440 

1048 

444 
444 

1052 
1052 

451 

1059 

492 

1099 

508 

1114 

509 

1115 

512 

1118 

547 

1152 

666 

1160 

Kings  of  Ghani. 


NotloM  of  mrloni  DntM  aaaigned  tgr 


Abtil   Hasan 

A'li 

Sah&aldovlak 


A'bdalRashid 


Toghral  .... 
Ferokhzfid . 


Ibrahfm 


AlMi]]^tadibeam 
illah 

Died,  15  Mohar- 

rim,  487 
Al  Mustashar  biUali 

Died,  16  Babi  al 
Akhir,  512 


Al  Miutanhid  bil- 

lah  

KiUe^   17  Pl'l 

Ka'dah,  529 
AlR&shidbillah... 
Al  Mnl^taff  leamer- 

Ulah  

Inane.,    12     pri 
Hajab,  580 

Al  MuBtanjid  bil- 
lah  


467 


487 


MasaMd  III.. 


Shlrzlid  .... 
KamiUalilmolah 
Anl&n 


512 

529 
580 

555 


Bahr&m  Sh&h 


EbttsrtL 


Masa'iid  II.  and  Abdl  Hasan 
A'li,  length  of  reign,  jointly, 
2  montba,  N&^iri. 

MasaMd  II.,  1  month,  Gnzidah, 
9abib  al  Sair ;  5  dars,  Tabs, 
k&t  Aibarf;  6  days,  Ferisbtah. 

Ab6l  Hasan  A'lL  length  of  reign 
2  Tears,  Guzidah,  Khal&sat  al 
Akhb6r;  nearly  1  year,  Habfb 
al  Sair;  1  month,  Taha^&t 
Akbarf. 

Accession,  440,  fixed  fromcoinB ; 
441,  N&$iii,  Ab<il  Faraj, 
Ab(il  Fidk;  443,  Gosidah, 
Khal&sat  al  Akhb&r. 

444,  Abul  FidiL. 

Length  of  Toghrars  rule,  40 
days,Nli9iri,  Khal&sat  al  Akh- 
b&r,  etc.  Ferokhz&d's  acces- 
sion, 443,  pi'l  Eadah,  N^iii- 

Acce88ion,451,T§uikhMa8a'(idi, 
N&9H  AbiU  Fid&,  Jen&bi ; 
450,  Gnzidah,  etc. 


Ibrahim's  death,  492,  coins, 
N&9irl,  Gttzidah,  Ab<SlMah&- 
san ;  481,  AbiU  Fid&,  Banzai 
alSafli. 

Gnzfdah,  Jenfcbi,  etc. 

Accession,  509,  Nfcprl,  Gnzf- 
dab,  etc. 

Capture  and  sack  of  Ghazni  by 
A'l&  al  din  Jeh&na6z,  547. 


Ehnsrtl  Malik 


Aocession,  552,  N&firi;  544, 
Guzidah;  548  or  550,  Abdl 
Fid&;  547,Akbaii. 

Khusr(i  Malik  finally  di^os- 
sessed  of  Ghazni  by  the  Gho- 
ris,  567,  Ferisbtah;  forced 
to  surrender  at  Lah6r,  585, 
Ban^t  al  $af&;  583,  Akbaxi ; 
582,  Ferisbtah. 


(See  Table  LXXII.) 
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Table  LKY .—Sultdns  of  the  S$ljU  DynaHy, 
[The  grrandsons  of  Seljd^,  a  Turk  of  the  tribe  of  Kbazar  or  Ghaz  on  the  Caspian. 
Toghrul-beg  and  J&fer-beg  Daotid,  were  in  the  service  of  Mahm(id  of  Ghazni. 
In  A.H.  429  (1036),  the  former  resisted  Masa'tid,  and  received  investiture  as 
Snlt&n  of  Khor&n  from  the  Eh&lif.  The  three  branches  of  the  Seljd^  family 
settled  in  Hamad&n,  Kermfrn,  and  Rum  or  Anatolia.— Marsden's  *  Or.  Num.'] 

I. — BELJtjK  STNABTT  OF  XbIn  0&  PEB8IA. 

Bnkn-ud-din  Abuthaleb,  Toghrel  Beg,  Mahmiid. 

Alp  Arslan,  Abushajia,  Azz  ud-din. 

Malekshfch,  Moaz  ud-din  abul  fateh. 

Barkiarok,  rokn  ud-dSn  abulmozaffer  k&rim :  in  his  reien  the  empire  was 
divided,  he  retaining  Persia;  Ghifts  ud-dln  Muhammad,  Syria  and  Ader- 
bij&n;  and  Moaz  ud-din  burh&n  sanji&r,  Khor6s&n  and  Maverulnahr. 

Mfuek  Sh&h,  his  son,  deposed. 

Muhammad,  chosen  Sultan. 

Mahmiid,  Moghi&th  ud-dln  Abul  ]|C6sem. 

Ba&^id,  his  son,  deposed. 

Masa'tld,  Ghiath  ud-din,  deposed. 

Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 

Masa'ilid,  re-established. 

Malek  Sh&h,  son  of  Mahmdd,  deposed. 

Mahm(id,  grandson  of  BoeTakk&n,  at  Merv. 

Muhammad,  his  son,  at  Hamad&n. 

Sulaim&n  Sh&h,  killed. 

Arsl&n  Sh&h,  son  of  Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 

Toghrel  Shkh,  his  son. 

II.—SELJt^l^  DTNABTT  OF  XERMAN. 

Eadherd,  or  Karut  begh,  installed  by  Toghrel  begh. 

Sultan  Sh&h,  his  son. 

Tur&nShah. 

Iran  Sh&h. 

Arsl&n  Sh6h. 

Moghi&th  nd-dln  Muhammad. 

To^rel  Sh&h. 

Bahr&m,  Arsl&n,  and  Tnr&n  Sh&h  dispute  succession. 

Muhammad  Sh&h,  dispossessed  by  Malek  dinar  583-1187. 

m.— SBUtTK  DTNABTT  OF  R^M  OR  AVATOLIA.      CAPITAL  lOONHIM. 

Sulaim&n  bin  KoUumish. 

Interregnum  of  seven  years. 

D&tid  l^ilij  Arsl&n  bin  Sulaim&n, 

Saisan  bin  Kilij  Arsl&n. 

Masa'tld  bin  ^ilij  Arsl&n. 

A'zz-nd-din  ^ilij  Arsl&n  bin  Masa'6d,  destroyed  first  crusade  army. 

Kutb-ud-din  M  Jik  Sh&h  bin  Kilik  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

Ghi&s-ud-dfn  Kai  Khusrd  bb  Kilij  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

Bukn-ud-dfn  Sulairoln  bin  j^ilii  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

]Kilij  Arsl&n  bin  Bukn-ud-din,  deposed. 

Ghias  ud-dfn  Kai  Khusrd  (restored). 

A'zz-ud-dfn  Kai  K&us  bin  kai  Khusrtl. 

A'l&-ud-dfn  Kai  ^ob&d  bin  Kai  Khusrtf. 

Ghi&a-ud-din  Kai  Khusr6  bin  Kai  Kob&d,  invaded  by  the  Moghul 
IVinces,  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Kh&n  (See  Table  XLlX). 

A'zz-ud-din  Kai  K&us,  in  nominal  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Bukn- 
ud-din  and  A'l&-ud-din,  sons  61  Kai  Khusrd. 

Bukn-ud-dfn  l^ilij  Anl&n. 

Ghi&9-ud-dln  Kai  Khusrd  bin  Bukn-ud-din. 

Masatki  bin  A'zz-ud-din  Kai  K&us,  died  708—1808. 


A.K. 

429 

A.I>. 

1037 

465 

1063 

465 

1072 

485 

1092 

498 

1104 

498 

1105 

511 

1118 

525 

1131 

526 

1131 

527 

1132 

529 

1134 

547 

1152 

547 

1152 

552 

1157 

554 

1159 

656 

1160 

571 

1175 

433 

1041 

465 

1072 

467 

1074 

489 

1006 

494 

1100 

536 

1141 

551 

1156 

565 

1169 

m. 

470 

1077 

478 

1085 

485 

1092 

501 

1107 

510 

1116 

551 

1156 

584 

1118 

588 

1192 

596.' 

1 

600 

1203 

600 

1203 

607 

1210 

616 

1219 

634 

1236 

643 

1245 

655 

1257 

666 

1267 

682 

1283 

621 

1127 

640 

1146 

644 

1149 

696 

1170 

676 

1180 

689 

1198 

607 

1210 

616 

1218 

616 

1219 

619 

1222 

667 

1269 

621 

1127 

640 

1146 

669 

1174 

677 

1181 
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Tablb  LXYl.—Atahe^i  of  Irdk,  ruUng  Minut^i  under  the  later 
Ptineee  of  the  Setjiikian  race. 

MOSUL  B&AKCH. 
A. a.         A.n. 

Fm&d-iid-diii  Zenri. 

Saif-ud-din  Gh&zi  bin  Zenji. 

Kutb-ud-din  Maadub  bin  2engi. 

Al-Mn'iz  Saif-ud-din  Ob&zf  bm  M6d6d. 

A*u.ud.din  Masa'dd  bin  M6d6d. 

Ndr-nd-din  (Bedr  nd-dfn)  Anl&n  Sbftb  bin  MaA&'nd. 

Malik  al-^&nir  A*sz-ad-din  Mas'aud  bin  N6r-nd-din. 

Nfir-nd-dln  Anl&n  Shfrh  bin  K6hir. 

Nftsir-iid-din  Mahmtid  bin  Kfrhir. 

Al-Malik  al.Ra^im  Bedr-ud-din  LtUli. 

Al-Malik  aa-^Ua^  lama'U  bin  Ldlti. 

HALEB  (aUDPPO)   BBANOH. 

Im&d  nd-dlh  Zenri. 

Malik  al-A'fiulel  Ntir-nd-dfn  Mahm^d  bin  Zengi. 
A'l-Malik  aa-^Ua^  Isma'fl  bin  Ntir  nd-dfn  MahmAd. 
Tm&d  od-din  Zengi  bin  Katb  nd-din  bin  Mdd&d,  deliTered  Haleb  to 
l^&la}^-ud-d£n  or  Saladin. 
694    1197    Katb-nd-din  Muhammad  bin  rm&d-nd-din,  at  Sing&ra. 

Table  LXYII. — Tiureoman  Ortohite  PrincM,  reigning  in  Jfariin  and 
Miafarkin,  Syria. 

II  6h&zf  bin  Ortol^  aeixed  Jenualem  and  Mardin. 
616    1122    9u8&m.ud-din  Timurt6ah  bin  Xl  Gh&a(. 
647    1162    Najm-ud-din  Abu'l  Muxaffar  AIM  bin  Timurtftah. 
672    1176    Kutb-ud-dlD  n  Gb&zf  bin  Albf  (or  Alpi). 

680  1 184    9u8&m-ud-din  Yiilu^  ArsL6n  bin  Kutb-ud-din. 

697  ?  Malik.ul-Man9(ir  N6$ir-ud-din  Oito^  Aislfrn  bin  Eutb-nd-diiL 

637  1239  MaUk  us-Sa'fd  Najm-ud-din  Gh&zf  bin  N&fir-ud-din  Ortoii^ 

663  1266  Malik  ul-Muxaffar  ^arfi  AxBl&n  bin  Najm-ud-din. 

691  1291  Shanu-ud-din  D&tid. 

693  1293  Malik  ul-Man^tSr  Najm-ud-din  Ghfrxi. 

712  1312  Albi  Malik  al.A'6dU  Fm&d-ud-din  A'li. 

712  1312  MaUk  aa.$&le\^  Shama-ud-din  $61a^. 

ORTOKITBB  &EIONXNO  AT  AXtD  AXD  KHBITA. 

490  1097  Sokm&n  bin  Orto^. 

498  1 104  Ibrfthfin  bin  Sokmioi. 

622?  1128  Rukn  ud-dfn  Dfiiid. 

644  ?  Fakhr  ud-d(n  j^arfc  Anlftn  bin  DhM. 

662  1166  Ntir  ud-din  Muhammad  bin  ^ar6  Axvl&n. 

681  1186  Kutb-ud-din  Sokman  bin  Muhammad. 
697  1200  Malik  aa-$6]a^N69ir  ud-din  Mahmdd. 

618    1221    Malik  al-Maa&'ad  bin  Malik  aa-^&lab  Mahmtfd. 

629    1231    MaUk  al-K&mil,  nephew  of  $61a^  ud-din  (Saladin),  took  Amfd. 

Table  LXYIII.— 7^  Mogol  or  Moghul  empire  of  Tartar^.     Capital 

£arakurm. 

1206    Jeuf^  Kh&n,  or  Timugin  dedaied  emperor,  on  the  Onon  tiTer. 

1227    TtUi  Kh6n,  lua  son,  regent  during  interrmum. 

1241     Oktai  Kh&n,  fourth  son  of  Jengfs,  elected  by  his  father'a  wiU. 

Tourakina  Khatun,  his  wife,  regent  for  four  years. 
1246    Gaiuk  Khfin,  son  of  Oktai. 
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1248    Offonlganmish,  his  wife,  regent  on  bis  death. 
1261    Manga  Kh&n,  died  in  1259. 

The  empire  of  the  Moghols  was  subsequently  divided  into  different  branches  in 
China,  Persia,  in  Kapchak,  etc. 
1260    Eublai  Kh&n,  succeeded  in  China,  and  founded  the  Yuen  dynasty. 
1240    Zagatai  Kh&n,  son  of  Jenglz,  founded  Zagatai  branch  in  Transoxiana. 
1226    TuBhi  Khiin,  another  son,  founded  Kapchak  dynasty. 

(For  these  dynasties  of  the  Tartars,  and  those  of  the  Huns,  Cbinese,  etc.,  see 
De  Guignes*  <  Histoire  des  Huns."— J.  P.) 

Tablb  XTjTX. — Moghuir-TariaT  or  lUKhdnian  Dynasty  of  Persia, 

On  the  death  of  Mangd  Kh&n,  son  of  Jengiz  Kh&n,  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  was 
assumed  by  his  brother, 

H61&gii  or  HtU&lFti  n-Kh&n. 

Ab&gS,  or  Ab&^&  ll-Kh&n,  his  son. 

Nikud&r  Oglan,  seventh  son  of  HtSlftkii,  on  conversion  to  Muhamma- 

danism,  took  the  name  of  A]^mad  Kh&n. 
Arghtin  K&lin,  son  of  Ab6^&. 
Ku-Khatti  K&&n,  ditto. 

Baidd  K&&n,  son  of  Targhih,  fifth  son  of  HtSlft^d. 
Oh&z&n  K&lin  Mahmtld,  eldest  son  of  Arghdn. 
Ghi6s-ud-drn  Au-gaptd,  Khudabandah  Muhammad. 
Abd  Sa*id  Bah&dur  Ah&n,  his  son,  on  whose  death  in 
The  dynasty  became  dependent. 
AntisMrv&n.    Invasion  of  Taimdr,  or  Tamerlane.    (See  below,  LXX). 

Table  'LXX.—Moghul  Stdtdns  of  Khordsdn, 

796    1393    Katb-ad>dln  Amir  Timdr  Gdrg&n  $&^ibVir&n  (Tamerlane)  conquered 

Baghd&d,  invaded  India,  etc. 
807    1404    Khaia  Sult&n,  son  of  Mlr&n  Sh&h,  deposed. 
_      Sh&h  Rukh,  Beh&dur  8ult&n. 

Ulugh  Beg,  Malik  us  Sa'id,  of  Khiva. 

A'bdul  Latif  MSrz&,  his  son. 

B&bar  Mfrzft.  Sult&n  Abul  Kasam. 

Mlrza  Sh&h  Mahmiid  deposed. 

Abd  Sa'ld,  son  of  Abmad.    (See  Moghuls  of  India.) 

Jiadighiar,  gprandson  of  Sh&h  Rukh. 

Sult&n  Hosain  Mirz&,  grandson  of  TJ'mar. 

Badi'  A«»ftTn&n^  his  son,  took  refuge  with  the  l^ufis. 

Tablb  IaXXI.— Kings  of  Perna  of  the  Sophi,  Sitfi,  or  Safi  Race. 

Juneid,  a  descendant  of  i^afi  ud-dln,  a  Sophi  or  mystic  philosopher,  being  ex- 
pelled from  Aderbij&n  by  the  Turkoman  ruler  Jeh&n  Sh&h,  established  himself  in 
Shirw&n.    His  grandson 

006    1499    Isma'il  al-$(i£L  bin  Shaikh  Haidar,  united  conquered  provinces  and 
assumed  sovereignty  of  Persia  and  Khor&s&n,  908-1602. 
Sh&h  Tahm&sp  bin  Isma'il. 
Sh&h  Isma'U  II.  bin  Tahm6sp. 
Muhammad  Khud&handah  bin  T&hm&sp. 
9&mzah  bin  Muhammad,  or  Amtr  Hams. 
Sh&h  Isma'U  bin  Muhammad. 
Sh&h  A'bb&s  bin  Muhammad. 
Sh&h  Sail  bin  $afl  Mirz&  bin  A'bb&s. 


^i 
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901 
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1052  1642  Sb&h  A'bb63  II.  bin  Shfch  $aft. 

1077  16CG  Soluiri&ti  bin  SbfiJi  A'bb&s. 

1 106  1694  Sbah  11  u>  ain  bin  Solaimlm,  butt  of  tbe  $afis. 

Sh&li  T«bm^p  II-  bin  Shbh  llusain,  abdicated. 

1136  1722  Mahmdd,  an  A%hiai,  inraded  Persia,  and  usurped. 

1137  1725  Asbraf,  an  Afgh&n,  defeated  bj  Nftdir  ^uli. 

1242  1730  Sh&h  T&bmbro,  nomxnalljr  restored,  murdered  1737- 

1146  1732  A'bb&s  III.  bm  Tabmfisp. 

1148  1736  N6dir  Shfth,  or  N&dir  Sultlui,  proclaimed  king.  ' 

1160  1747  A'ftdil  Sb&b,  nephew  and  murderer  of  N&dir. 

1161  1748  Ibr&him,  his  brother. 

1 163  1749  Sh6h  Rukh,  blinded,  driren  to  Khur6s&n. 

1163  1760  Solaimin,  or  Mirzfc  Said  Muhammad. 

1163  1760  Ism*ail  bin  Said  Mo^^fo,  under  r^encj  of  A'li  Merdan. 

1 173  1769  Muhammad  Keiim  Kh&n  Zendi,  Iftld  power  under  tide  of  WakiL 

1193  1779  Zeki  Kh&n,  usurped  on  his  death,  muraered  by 

1193  1779  Abd'l  Fatb  £h6n,  son  of  Kerim,  blinded. 

1193  1779  ^fcdik  Kh&n,  brother  of  ditto. 

A'li  Murfcd  Khkn  assumed  the  title  of  WakU. 

1199  1786  Ja'iar  Khkn,  son  of  ^adik,  murdered. 

1203  1789  Lutf  A'li,  his  son,  defeated  by 

1209  1794  Aghii  Muhammad  Kh&n  K&jfcr,  an  eunuch. 

1211  1797  Fatb  A'li  Sh6h  IfC&j&r,  died  1884. 

Table  LXXII.— Xm<  of  the  Patdn,  Afghan,  or   Qhori  Sulians  of 
HindUtdn,     Capital,  Dihlu 

(Corrected  up  from  the  coins  of  the  *  Path&n  Kings  of  Dihli,'  by  the  Editor.) 

Mu'ia-ud-d(n  Muhammad  bin  S&m  (687 *}  (Ist  Dynasty). 

Eutb-ud-dln  Ai-beg. 

Ar&m  Sh&h. 

Shams-ud-dtn  Altumsh. 

Rukn-ud-din  Ffroz  ShSih. 

Sult&n  Biffah. 

Mu'iz-ud-din  Bahr&m  Sh&h. 

A'l&.ud^n  MasaMd  Sh&h  (11). 

N&?ir.ud-d(n  Mahmdd  (12). 

Ghi&s-nd-din  Balban  (6). 

Mu'iz-ud-din  Eai^ub&fi. 

Jalid.ud-dfn  Firoz  Sh&h,  Khiljis  (2nd  dynasty). 

Rukn-ud-din  Ibr&him  (9). 

A'l&.ud-din  Muhammad  Sh&h  (12). 

Shah&b-ud-din  ITmar  (10). 

Kutb-ud-din  Mub&rak  Sh&h  (1). 

N&«ir-ttd-dfn  Khusrd. 

Ghi&s-ud-din  TufhlalF  Sh&h  (3rd  dynasty). 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (3). 

Firoz  Sh&h  bin  Salar  Baiab  (1). 

Tughlal^  Sh&h  II. 

Abtibakr  Sh&h  II. 

Muhammad  Sh&h  bin  Ffroz  Sh&h. 

1  The  dates  of  accession,  as  converted  into  the  years  of  the  Christian  era,  are 
calculated  from  the  months  in  each  Hijra  year  in  which  the  several  monarehs  are 
determined  by  Sa'id  Abmad  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  small  figures  in 
brackets  indicate  the  months  of  each  accession.  The  dates  marked  with  a  star  are 
derived  from  coins,  and  do  not  coincide  with  our  native  author's  historiod  deductions. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  326. 

3  Zi&  Barani  says  688  a.h. 
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Sikftndar  Sh&h. 

Mahmtid  Sh&h  bin  Muhammad  Sh&h  (Timt&r,  800). 

Ka^rat  Sh&h  Interregnum  (coins  dated  797,  798,  800,  801  and 

807),  Mahmdd  restored,  802. 
Daulat  Kh&n  Lodi  (1). 
Ehi^  Kh&n  Sa'id  (4th  dynasty)  (3). 

Mub&rak  Sh&h  II.  (5),  coins  extant  with  the  date  of  838  a.h. 
Muhammad  Sh&h  bm  Faiid  Sh&h  (7). 
A'&lam  Sh&h  (?) 
BahI61  L6di  (oth  dynasty)  (3). 
SikandarbinBahl6l(?) 
Ibr&hfm  bin  Sikandar  (B&bar,  932  a.h.)  (11). 
Muhammad  Hum&ytin,  Mughul  (5).    See  Table  LXXX, 
Farid-ud-din  Shir  Sh&h,  Afghin  (?) 
Isl&m  Sh&h  (3). 
Muhammad  A'&dil  Sh&h  (5). 
Ibr&hfm  SQr  (5). 
Sikandar  Sh&h  (Hnm&ydn,  962  a.h.) 

Table  LXXIII. — Fatan  or  Afghan  Sultans  and  Governors  of  Bengal, 
{Purhi  dynasty.)     Capital  Zaknauti,  or  Gaur,     (Maksden.^) 

600  1203  Muhammad  Bakhti&r  Ehilii,  governor  of  Ber&r  under  Kutb  ud-din. 

602  1205  Muhammad  Sher&n  A'zz  ed-din. 

605  1208  A'U  Mard&n  A'1&  ed-din. 

609  1212  Has&m  ed-din  Ghi&s  ed-dSn. 

624  1226-27    N&sir  ed-din  bin  Shams  ed-din. 

627  1229  Mahmdd  bin  Shams  cd-din,  became  Sult&n  of  Hindtlst&n. 

634  1237  Toghan  Eh&n,  governor  under  Sult&n  Riziah. 

641  1243  Tiji,orTaji. 

642  1244  Tim(ir  Eh&n  Eer&n. 
644  1246  Saifed-dfn. 

651     1253    Ikbti&r  ed-din  Malik  Ydzbeg. 

656  1257    Jal&l  ed-din  Eh&ni. 

657  1258    T&j  ed-dfn  Arsl&n. 

659  1260  Muhammad  T&tar  Ehan. 

676  1277  Muiz  ed-din  Tughral. 

681  1282  Nasir  ed-din  Baghra  (by  Dow  written  Eera),  considered  first  sovereign 

of  Bengal  by  some. 

725  1325  Eadr  Eh&n,  viceroy  of  Muhammad  Sh&h. 

741  1340  Fakhr  ed-din  Sekandar  assumes  independence. 

743  1342  A'l&  ed-din  Mub&rik. 

744  1313  Shams  ed-din  Muhammad  Sh&h  Ilifts  Bangarah. 
760  1358  Sikandar  Sh&h  bin  Shams  ed-dln. 

769  1367  6hi&s  ed-din  Aa'zm  Sh&h  bin  Sekandar  Sh&h. 

775  1 373  Saif  ed-dfn  Sult&n  as-Sul&tf n  bin  Ghi&s  ed-din. 

785  1383  Sbams  ed-dfn  bin  Sul&t£n  as-Sul&tin. 

787  1385  Eansa  or  Ehansa,  a  Hindd. 

794  1392  Jal&l  ed-din  Muhammad  Sh&h  (Chitmul  bin  Ehansa). 

812  1409  Ahmad  Sh&h  bin  Jal&l  ed.din.3 

830  1426-7  N&sir  Sh&h  (descendant  of  Shams  ed-din  Ili&s  Bangarah). 

862  1457  B&rbak  Sh&h  bin  N6sir  Sh&h. 

879  1474  Ytisaf  Sh&h  bin  B&rbak  Shah. 

*  rSee  also  Ayin-i-Akbari,  vol.  ii.jp.  16.] 

'  Marsden  remarks  in  a  note :  '  The  coins  show  that  the  historical  dates  about 
this  period  are  erroneous ;  but  the  means  of  correcting  the  mistekes  are  not  suffici- 
ently ample.'    P.  562  *  Numismata  Orientala.' 
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887    1482    fiikaadiff  Sli&h. 
887    1482    FatbSh&h. 

896  1490-1  81i6]i-z6dBli,  a  emraoh. 

897  1491    Firoi  Sbfth  Habflhf. 
Mahm6d  Bhlih  bin  Firos  Shih. 
Moiaffar  8h&h  HabahL 
A'lii  ed-din  Huaain  Sbfrh  bin  Sred  Aahrat 
Nnfrat  8b6b  bin  A*l&  ed-din  Husain. 
Mahmiid  8b6b  bin  A'U  ed-din  Htuain,  defeated  by 
Farfd  ed-dln  8blr  8b&h. 
HiimfiT6n  beld  court  at  Gknr,  or  Jenat&b&d. 
Shir  8nfcb  •f^- 
Mnhanunad  fili&n. 
Khizr-Kh&n  Bab&dur  Sh&b  bin  Muhammad  Shfcn. 

968  1660-1  Jal&l  ed-dfn  bin  Muhammad  Khan. 

971  1663-4  Solaiman  Kar&ni,  or  Karz&ni. 

981    1673    B&yazfd  bin  Solaim6n. 

981     1673    D&ad  Kh&n  bin  8oIaim&n,  defeated  by  Akbar'8  forces. 

Tablb  LXXIY.— Xfft^«  ofths  Eatt,  or  SharIA  Dynasty  ofJaunptar. 

(FEBiaSTAH.) 

796    1894    J^hw&jah  Jah&n,  $nbahd&r  of  Kanaaj,  Audh,  Kora,  and  JaimpAr, 

assumed  independence. 
802    1399    Mub&rik  8hlih/biB  adopted  son. 
804    1401     Shams  ud^ln  IbrfthSm  Sh6h  Sher^. 
844    1440    Mahmiid  Sh&h  bin  Ibrfthim. 
862    1467    Muhammad  Sh6h. 

862    1467    Huaain  Sh&h  bin  Mahmtid  bin  Ibr&him  Shfih. 
881    1476    took  refuge  in  the  Court  of  'AUi  ud.d£n  of  Bengal,  where 

he  died  in  906|  ▲.h. 


Table  LXXY. — Muiolmdn  Kings  of  Kiuhwhr,  (Febishtah.) 

Shams  ud-dln,  Sh&h  M(r,  minister  of  SenadeTa. 
1349    Jamshid,  expelled  by  his  youngest  brother. 
1361    A'K  Shir,  A1&  ud-din ;  a  severe  famine. 

Shah&b  ud-din ;  Siamuk  invades  Sind. 

Kutb  ud-dln ;  defeats  B&ja  of  Lokhot 

Sikandar,  Butshikan ;  subverts  Hindti  religion.  - 

Amir  Kh&n,  A'li  Sh6h ;  civil  wars^  expcdled  by 

Zain  ul  Ab-ud-din,  Shfcdi  Khfin,  his  brother. 

Haidar  Sh&h,  Hajf  Kh&n. 

Hasan  Sh&h. 

Muhammad,  a  child ;  civil  wars. 

Fath  Sh&h  usurps  tiie  throne.    Chakh  tribe  converted  to  Isl&m. 

Muhammad  regains  the  throne ;  Ibrahim  usurps. 

Naztik  Sh&h ;  conquest  of  Emperor  Hum&jiSn,  948=1643. 

Mlrz&  Haidajr  Doghlat,  governor  under  him ;  interr^;num,  and  diseen- 
sions. 

Ibrahim  II.,  set  up  by  Daulat  Chakk :  earthquake. 

Ism'aU,  set  up  by  Gh&zl  Kh6n's  party. 

Hablb,  raised  bv  Daulat  Chakk. 

Hosain  Sh&h  Cuakk :  embassy  firom  Akbar. 

Ytisaf  Sh&h  Chakk,  expeUed  by  Gohar  Chakk. 

annexation  of  Kashmir  to  the  Moghul  Empire  by  Akbar. 
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Table  LXXYI.— j^f^f  of  Stnd  and  Tatta. 

87      706    Beloohist&n  inTaded  by  Hij&j,  goyemor  of  Baarah,  and  Muhammad 
K&aim. 
The  Anafrries,  the  Sumeras,  and  the  Snmanas  or  Jama,  auooeeaWely,  gain  the 
ascendancy,  then  a  Dihli  governor. 

1203  ?  Nftair  ad-din  Kub&chah,  becomea  independent. 

Table  f. 

[I  hare  compiled  the  following  list  of  the  Arab  Qoyemors  of  Sind 
from  Bel&dorf,^  collated  with  and  improyed  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot* 8 
excellent  work  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.] 

98      1  Mnbammad  bin  l^aaim. 

2  Tazid  bin  Abii  Kababah  (appointed  by  Snlaim&n). 

96      8  9abib  bin  Muhalab. 

4  A'mrti  bin  Muslim. 

6  Junid  bin  A'bd  al  rabman  (under  Hiah&m). 
107      6  Tamin  bin  Zaid. 

7  Al  bakam  bin  A'66nah. 

8  A'mr(!i  bin  Mubanmiad. 

(8ulaim&n  bin  Hiah&m-Abii  Al-Khattdb) ' 
Under  the  A'bblkaidea. 

9  A*bd  al  rabman  bin  Muslim,  Al  A'bdi,  defeated  by  Man^tir  bin  Jamhiir, 

the  local  Goyemor  under  the  Umma(h  Khalift.  * 
10    M(isa  bin  Ea*ab,  Altamimf ;  overpowers  Man^iir.     (The  Toh&t  ul  Eir&m 
attributes  this  victory  to  Dkda  bin  A'll.) 
140    11    Hishfcm  bin  A'mrti.  -» 

12    A'mar  bin  9af$,  Haz&rmard.' 
164    18    Rab  bin  9&tim.« 
184    14    D&(id  bin  Tazid  bin  H&tim. 

16    Bashir  bin  Dfi(id  (about  200  ▲.h.  Beinaud). 
218  s  16    Ghaasfin  bin  A'b&d. 

Mtisa  bin  Yahia,  Al  Barmaki  (dies  in  221  a.h.) 
A'mr&m  bin  M(isa.* 
267  TakCib  bin  Lais. 

Subsequent  diviaion  of  Sind  into  the  two  principalitica  of  Mult&n  and  Al-ManAhrah. 

Table  LXXYII. — The  Jdmi  Dynasty  of  SumatM,  otiginaUy  Sdjjputi. 

Jam  Afra ;  tributary  to  Tughlak  Sh&h. 

J&m  Choban. 

J&m  Bani ;  aaserted  hia  independence. 

Timaji,  hia  brother. 

J&m  SUah  ud-din ;  converted  to  Muhammadaniam. 

J&m  Nia&m  ud-din. 

J&m  A'U  ShSr. 

1  P  Ab(i  Ja'afir  Ahmad  bin  Yahva  ibn  J&bir  al  Bal&dori,'  ob.  inter  266  and  279 
▲.H.  ibn  Ehaldun,  p.  488.  Beinaua  *  FrafinnentB  Arabea  et  Fersans,'  in^dits  relatifs 
Urinde.] 

>  [Appendix  to  the  '  Arabs  in  Sind :'  Cape  Town,  1863.  Elliot  quoting  <  Tohfat 
ulKir&m.] 

>  [Transferred  from  Sind  to  Africa  in  a.h.  161.    Beinaud,  p.  218  ] 
«  Ta^h.  160  to  161.    Beinaud.! 

'  [Gildemeister  quoting  Abdlfeda  ii.  160.] 

•  [Killed  by  4^L^lj-;jJljuii  ^^  *Bel&dori.'] 
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1836 

740 

1839 

764 

1363 

782 

1380 

782 

1380 

793 

1391 

796 

1393 

A.V. 

812 

A.D. 

1409 

812 

1409 

827 

1423 

864 

1460 

856 

1462 

864 

1460 

894 

1492 

927 

1520 

980 

1623 

966 

1654 

982 

1672 
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J&m  Giran,  son  of  Timaji. 

J6m  Path  Kh&n. 

J&m  Tughlak ;  inTaded  Gujer&t. 

Jkm  Sikandar. 

Jfcm  Sanear,  elected. 

J&m  Nanda,  or  Nu&m  nd-din  ;  cot.  of  Hasan  Langa. 

Jfrm  Feroz ;  the  Turkh&n  &mily  become  powerfdl,  1620. 

Sh&h  Beg  Argun  occupies  Sind. 

Sh&h  HoBain  Aivhun. 

MabmCid  of  Bbakar. 

Akhai  annexes  Sindh  to  tbe  Empire. 

Table  LXXYJU.—Bahmani  Dynasty  of  KMorga,  or  Ahsun6hdd. 

AJ>. 

1347  A'lfr  ud-din  Hasan  Sb6b  nmffo  Bahmani,  senrant  of  a  brahman  in  Muhammad 

Tughlak's  court,  subaued  all  the  Dakban. 

1868  Muhammad  Sb&h  B.  I.  (Gh&zi),  makes  tributary  Telingana  and  Yijjanagar. 

1376  Muj&hid  Sb6h  B.,  kiUed  by  bis  uncle. 

1378  D&6d  Sh6h  B.,  assassinated  by  his  niece. 

1378  Mahmild  Sh6h  I.,  youngest  son  of 'Alii;  patron  of  literature. 

1397  Ghi&s  ud-din;  blinded  and  dethroned. 

1397  Shams  ud-din  Sh&h ;  puppet  to  Lalchin,  the  Malik  Naib  or  regent. 

1397  Fir6z  8h&h,  married  aaugnter  of  Yijyanagar  r&ja,  Dera  Ray. 

1422  Ahmad  Sh6h  Wall  (Kh&n  Eh&n&n)  ;  war  with  r&jas. 

1436  A'l&  ud-dSn  Sb&h  it.,  war  with  Yijyanagar. 
1467  Hum&ytln  the  cruel ;  eeneral  insurrection. 

1461  Niz&m  Sh&h ;  r&jas  of  Telingana  and  Orissa  powerful. 

1463  Muhammad  Sh&h  II. ;  MUwa  ])owcr  increasing. 

1482  Mahm(id  II. ;  loses  Konkan,  Bii&p(ir,  and  Ber&r. 

1618  Abm&d  Sh&h  II. ;  under  control  of  Amir  Berid,  minister. 

1620  A'l&  ud-din  Sh&h  III. ;  deposed  by  ditto. 

1622  Wali  Ullah  ;  murdered  by  ditto. 

1626  Kallam  Ullah,  Bahmani  dynastv  of  Bidar  (Ahmad&b&d)  terminateB,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Amir  Bexld  at  Ahmad&b&d. 

Table  LXXIX— j^^^  8Uhk  Dyntuty  of  Bidar,  or  Ahmaddbdd. 

1492  K&sim  Berid,  a  Tfirki  or  Georgian  slare. 

1604  Amir  Berid ;  held  sway  over  nominal  lunn. 

1649  A'lli  Berid  Sh&b  ;  first  who  assumed  royalty. 

1662  Ibrahim  Berid  Sh&h. 

1669  K&sim  Berid  Sh&h. 

1672  Mirz&  A'li  Berid  Sb&h ;  deposed  by  his  relative. 

1609  Amir  Berid  Sh&h  II. 

Table  liXXX.—Faruki  Dynasty  of  Kdndeish.    Capitals  Tdlnkr  and 

BitrhdnpUr. 

1370  Malik  R&ja  Faruki,  receives  the  j&gir  of  T&lnir,  from  Firoz. 

1399  Malik  Nasir  or  Nasfr  Kh&n  Faruki,  builds  BCirh&npiir. 

1437  Mfrftn  A'dil  Kh&n  Faruki,  expels  Di^hanies  from  Kbjmdeish. 
1441  Mir&n  Mub&rik  Kh&n  Faruki ;  peaceful  reign. 

1467  Mir&n  Ghani,  or  A'dil  Kh&n  Faruki  I. ;  tributary  to  Gujer&t. 

1603  D&Cid  Kb&n  Faruki,  tributarv  to  M&lwa. 

1610  A'zim  Hum&yt!in,  or  A'dil  Kh&n  F.  II. ;  erandson  of  Gujer&t  king. 
1620  Mir&n  Muhammad  Kh&n  Faruki ;  succeeos  to  Gujer&t  tbrone. 
1636  Mfr&n  Mub&rik  Kb&n  Faruki,  brother ;  war  with  Moghuls. 

1666    Mir&n  Muhammad  Kb&n  Faruki,  attack  from  Dakban. 
1676    R&ja  A'li  Kb&n  Faruki ;  acknowledges  Akbar's  supremacy. 
1606    Bah&dur  Kh&n  Faruki ;  defies  Akbar ;  is  imprisoned  at  Gw&lior. 
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Table  LXXXI.—ITin^s  of  Mdhva.     CapiiaU  Dhdr,  Mdndo  or 

Shddmdd. 

A.D. 

1387  Sult&n  Dil&war  6h6Ti,  governor*  assumes  title  of  Sh&h,  1401. 

1405  Sult&n  Hoshang  6h6ri,  or  Alp  Kh&n,  his  son,  defeats  Narbinha  Ray. 

1432  Ghozui  Khlin,  or  Sult&n  Muhammad  Gh6Ti ;  poisoned. 

1435  Mahmud  Kh&n,  or  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji.    K&na  of  Chitor,  Kumbho  pre- 
sents tankas  coined  in  his  own  name,  1450. 

1469  Sult&n  Ghi&fl  ud-din ;  peaceful  reign. 

1500  Sult&n  Nksir  ud-dln ;  his  son,  Shah&b  ud-dln,  revolts. 

1512  Sult&n  Mahm&d  11.,  younger  son,  last  of  the  Khiljis. 

1534  M&lwa  incorporated  with  Gujer&t  kingdom. 

1568  annexed  as  a  province  of  Akhar's  Empire. 


Table  LXXXII.— Jr%«  of  GujerdU     Capital  Fattan. 

1391  Muzaffar  Sh&h  I. ;  appointed  viceroy  by  Flroz  Tughlak,  a.h.  793, 

independence  in  a.h.  799=a.d.  1396. 

1411  Ahmad  Sn&h  I.,  grandson,  builds  Ahmad&b&d  and  Ahmadnagar. 

1448  Muhammad  Sh&h,  sumamed  Eailm,  the  mercifiil. 

1451  Kutb  Sh&h ;  opposes  M61wa  king,  and  Chitor  r&ja  Eombha. 

1459  D&^d  Sh&h,  his  uncle,  deposed  in  favor  of 

1459  Mahmud  Sh&h  T.  Begarr& ;  two  expeditions  to  Dakhan. 

1511  Muzafifar  Sh&h  II. ;  war  with  B&na  Sanga. 

1526  6ikandar  Sh&h,  assassinated. 

1626  Nasir  Eh&n,  or  Mahm(id  Sh&h  II.,  displaced  by 

1526  Bah&dur  Shah,  invades  M&lwa;  murdered  by  Portuguese. 

1536  Mtr&n  Muhammad  Sh&h  Faruki,  his  nephew,  of  Mflwa. 

1538  Mahm&d  Sh&h,  son  of  Latif  Kh&n ;  released  fi-om  prison. 

1553  Ahmad  Sh&h  II.,  a  spurious  heir  set  up  by  minister. 

1561  Muzaffar  Sh&h  III.  Habbd,  a  supposititious  son  of  Mahmdd. 

1572  Muzaffar  Sh&h  submits  to  Akbar,  and  in  1583  Gujer&t  finally  becomes  a  pro- 
vince of  Akbar's  empire. 

Table  LXXXIII.— JTVw^*  of  Midtdn, 

This  province  was  first  conquered  by  Muhammad  E&slm,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  Hijra.  It  was  recovered  by  the  HindQs  on  the  decline  of  the  Ghazni  power. 
After  Muhammad  Ghori's  subjugation,  it  remained  tributary  to  Dihli  until 

A.H.         A.D. 

847    1443    Sheikh  Ytisaf  established  an  independent  monarchy. 
849    1445    Ray  Sehra,  or  Kutb  ud-din  Hosain  Langa  I. ;  expelled  the  Sheikh. 
908     1502    Mahrndd  Kh&n  Langa ;  his  minister,  J&m  Bayezid. 
931     1624    Hosain    Langa    II.;    overcome   b^  Sh&h    Hosain   Arghtin.     Under 
Hum&yiin,  becomes  a  province  or  the  empire  (see  below). 


Table  LXXX1Y,—Imdd  Shdhi  dymsty  of  Berar,    Capital,  Mlichpur. 

1484    Fath  Ullah  Im&d  Sh&h,  Bahmani,  governor  of  Ber&r,  became  independent. 
1504    A'l&.ud-dfn  Im&d  Sh&h,  fixed  his  capital  at  G&val. 
1528  ?  Daria  Im&d  Sh&h,  married  his  daughter  to  Hosain  Niz&m  Sh&h. 
1560  ?  Burh&n  Im&d  Sh&h,  deposed  by  his  minister. 

1568    Tufal  Kh&n,  whose  usurpation  is  opposed  from  Ahmadnagar,  and  the  fiunily 
of  Im&d  Sh&h  and  Tiual  extinguisned. 
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Tabu  LXXXY.— ^'<f<M  ahdhii^iKuty  of  SijdpAr. 

kJK 

1489  Ytiul  Kh&n,  won.  of  Anrarath  II.  of  Anatolia ;  purchased  for  the  body  gaard 

at  Ahnukdfcblid. 

1501 on  the  defeat  of  DxuMx  DSnftr  aasumea  independent  soTereiefntr 

aaTtuafA'&dUSh&h. 

1611  Iima'll  A'&dil  Sh&h.    Goa  taken  second  time  bj  Portuguese. 
1684    MuI16  A'&dil  Shah,  a  proflu^ate,  deposed  and  bunded  bj 

1686  Ibrahim  A'fidil  Sh6h  I.     ifinister  R&mr6j  assumes  throne  of  Yijyanogar. 

1667  A'U  A'fidil  Sb6h ;  war  against  the  Hindii  r&ja. 

1679  Ibrahim  A'&dil  Shidi  II.    Chand  blbi  regent 

1626  Muhammad. 

1660  A'UA'&dUII. 

Table  LXXXYI.— iVtsdm  Shahi  dynasty  of  Ahmadnayar. 

1490  AJ^ed  Nii&m  ShUi,  Bheirg,  son  of  a  brahman  of  ViJTanagar;  throivs  cff 

Bahmanl  yoke. 

1608  Burh&n  Niximi  Sniih :  petty  wars  with  Ber&r,  etc. 

1663  Husain  Nizfcm  Sh&h  1. ;  confederacy  against  YijyanM^. 

1666  Murtima  Niz&m  ShUi,  Diwana,  conouers  Berar ;  smouered  by 

1688  Mlr&n  Husain  Niz&m  Sh&h,  put  to  death. 

1689  Isma'a  Niz&m  Sh&h,  raised  by  Jum&l  Kh6n  Mehdevi. 

1690  Burh&n  Niz&m  Sh&h  II. ;  constructs  Korla  fort 
1694  Ibrahim  Niz&m  Sh&h,  killed  in  batUe. 

1694  Ahmad,  son  of  Sh&h  T&hir,  raised  by  chiefs ;  pensioned. 

1696  Bah&dur  Niz&m  Sh&h,  proclaimed  by  Chand  blbi's  party ;  imprisoned  by  Akbar. 

1698  Murtexa  Niz&m  Sh6h  II.  -,  Niz&m  Sh&hl  dominions  fiul  unaer  the  control  of 

1607  Malik  Amber. 

Table  LXXXYII.— iTw^  ShdM  Dynasty  of  Gohonda. 

1612  Sult&n  Kuli  Eutb  Sh&h,  a  T&rkm&n,  assumed  title  of  king. 
1648    Jamshid  Kutb  Sh&h,  leagues  with  the  Niz&m  Sh&his. 
1660    Ibrahim  Kutb  Sh&h,  joins  league  against  R&mr&j. 

1681    Muhammad  ^uli  Kutb  Sh&h,  builds  Bha^nagar  or  Haider&b&d ;  died  1686. 
1611    Abdallah  Kutb  Sh&h,  tributary  to  Sh&h  Jah&n. 
1672    Ab6  Hasan,  imprisoned  at  Daulat&b&d. 

Under  Aurangzib,  the  southern  conquests  were  formed  into  six  ^dbahs,  yiz. : 
1,  Kandeish;  2,  Aurang&b&d;  3,  Bidar;  4,  Ber&r;  6,  Haider&b&d;  and 6,  BSj&piir. 

Table  LXXXYIII.— ifo^AtJ  Mnperors  ofJERndmtdn. 
(Fourth  descendant  from  Taimiir  or  Tamerlane,  see  Table  LXX.) 

A.V.         AA>. 

899    1494    B&bar,  Zahir  ud-din  Muhammad  (mounted  throne  9th  June). 
987    1631    Hum&yQn,  Na^ir  ud-din  Muhammad  (28th  Jan.),  in  946  defeated  by 
Shir  Sh&h.i 

962  1664  „        ,  founded  the  Moghul  dynasty  of  Dihli. 

963  1666    Akbar,  AbiU  fath,  Jal&l  ud-din  Muhammad  (17th  Feb.)  consolidated 

empire. 
1014    1606    Jeh&ngir,  Abdl  Muzaffar  Ndr  ud-din  Muhammad  (7th  Oct.) 
1037     1628    Sh&hjah&n,  Shah&b  ud-dfn  Gh&zi  (9th  Feb.) 
1068     1668    Aurangzib  A'lamglr,  Abtll  Muzaffar,  Mabi  ud-din  (24th  Feb.) 
1118    1707    A'zim  Sh&h,  Muhammad  Shahid  (3rd  March). 
1118    1707    Beh&dur  Sh&h,  Sh&h  A'&lam,  Ab&l  Muzaffar  Kutb  ud-din  (23rd  Feb.) 

>  [10th  Muharrem,  a.u.  947.    Ferishtah.] 
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I.H.  A.D. 

1124  1713  Jah&nd&r  Sh&h,  M6'iz  ad-din  (11th  Jan.) 

1124  1718  FaruUislr,  Mohammad  ShahidMarhum  (11th  Jon.) 

1131  1719  Rafia'  ud-daijat,  Shams  ud-din  (18th  Jaii.)»  (Abti  berk&t.) 

1131  1719  Bafia' ud'danlat,  Sh&hjah&n  $iAi  (26th  April). 

1131  1719  (Muhammad  Nakosir),  (May). 

1131  1719  Mohammad  Shia^  AbtU  fath  N&sir  ud-din  (28th  Aug.) 

1132  1720  (Solt&n  Mohammad  Ibrahim),  (4th  Oct.) 
1161  1764  Ahmad  Sh6h,  Ab(il  Naar  (20th  April). 

1167  1749  Alemgir  II.,  A'zis  od-din  Muhammad  (2nd  June). 

1173  1769  (Sh6hjah&n),  (29th  Nov.) 

1173  1759  Sh6hA'16m,  JalUud.dSn(Mirz&Abdallah,A'UGohar),  (Not.) 

1201  1786  (Muhammad  Badar  bakhtV 

1221  1806  Akbar  II.,  Ab61  Nasir,  MoaSn  nd-din  Muhammad  (3rd  Dec.) 


Table  LXXXLX.—I^izdmi  of  Saiderdhdd. 


1.9. 


1717  A^af  J6h,  Niz&m-ul-Molk,  usurped  power  on  Aurangzib'B  death. 

1748  N6flir  Jane,  aMassinated. 

1767  Musaffar  Jang,  ditto.    Salabat  Jang,  killed  by 

1763  Nizlim  AU,  hu  brother. 

1803  Sikandar  J6h.    English  interference,  1807. 

Table  XC.—I^uwdbs  and  E%ng%  of  Oude. 

Sa'dat  A'U  Eh&n  of  Khoras&n,  Nuw&b  Yazir,  under  Muhammad  Shfth, 

Safdar  Jaxig,  ditto. 

1766  Shuja'  ud  Daulah,  ditto. 

1776  Afafnd  Daulah. 

1797  Spurious  son,  YasSr  A'll,  displaced  for 

1798  Sa'dat  A%  brother  of  Shuja',  Yazfr  of  Hindust&n. 
1814  Gh&zi  ud-dfh  Haidar  A'li,  Sh&h  Zam&n,  king. 
1827  Na^lr  ud-din  Haidar. 

1837  Na^ir  ud-Daulah— Amjad  A'U  Sh&h. 

1847  Wajid  A'U  Sh6h. 


THBBlfl). 


ADDENDA  TO  USEFUL  TABLES. 


The  paper  on  the  Gold  and  Silrer  Currencies  of  India  (pp.  69  to 
92)  was  compiled,  set  up,  and  privately  circulated  in  type  in  the  month 
of  October,  1856.  As  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  has  proved  so 
calamitously  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  internal  tranquillity  and 
external  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to 
recast  the  memorandum,  or  to  do  more  than  complete  the  details  as  &r 
as  possible  up  to  the  present  date,  by  the  subjoined  additional  returns. 

Page  SI.— Value  of  Gold  and  Siker  coined  in  ike  Mints  of  the  three 
Presidencies  for  1855-56. 


OlLCUTTA. 

YaluB  in  Co.'t  Ba. 
Gold,  16,78,635    Silrer,  3,87,62,328 


Madeas. 
TalUB  In  Co.'a  Ba. 
Silyer,  54,52,318 


BOVBAT. 

Value  in  Co.'!  Ba. 
Silver,  2,55,21,952 


Page  82. — Imports  and  Exports  of  Treasure  ( Gold  and  Silver)  in  each  of 
the  Presidencies  of  India,  for  1854-55,  1855-56,  1856-57,  ai  2s. 
the  Rupee  (from  a  Parliamentarff  JRetum  dated  April  16,  1858^. 


TBAB. 

BBMOAL.                           1 

MADBAS. 

Importo. 

Exports. 

Net  Impovtt. 

Imports. 

Bzports. 

Net  Imp. 

iNetBxp. 

1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 

645,123 
5,479,854 
6,428,573 

391^566 
112,536 
529,425 

253,557 
5,367,318 
5,899,048 

194,221 

852,486 

1,137,488 

52lf814 
70,730 
78,477 

£ 

781,756 
1,059,011 

327f593 

TBAX. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

ImporU. 

Bxporta.      Net  ImporU. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imp. 

1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 

1,188,913 
4,968,947 
6,847,637 

353^654 
417,910 
645,525 

1          £ 
835,259 

4,551,037 
6,202,112 

2,028,258 
11,301,288 
14,413,698 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 

£ 
761,228 
10,700,111 
18,160,270 

Page  84. —  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise,  from  1854-55 
to  1856-57,  yrojn  a  Parliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858. 
The  Return  for  1854-55  is  inserted,  because  that  already  gioen  at 


Page  84  is  only  partially  official. 

MXRCHAirVISB  IVPOBTBD  ZVTO  THB 

THBXB  rassisxscxzs. 

1854-55 12,742,670 

1855-56 13,947,657 

1856-57 14,194,586 


XBBCBAVSISB  BXPOBTXD  TBOK  VHB 
XBBBB  rBBBCDBVCXXB. 

1854-55  18,927,223 

1855-56  23,039,268 

1856-57  25,388,463 
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Page  SQ.—Tahle  exhibiting  the  Sums  paid  into  the  Fast  India  Company's 
Treasury  in  London,  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  the 
Slst  March,  1858. 


NAMBS  OP  COMPANIES. 


ORpital 
Huiofeioned. 


Total 
paid  in. 


Re-iasned 
in  England. 


East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula    , 

Madras  , 

Scinde,   including    Indus    Flotilla    and 

Punjanb , 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Centrid  India 

Eastern  Bengal 


10,731,000 
8,333,300 
4,000,000 

2,760,000 
1,750,000 
1,000,000 


7,767,949 
3,366,267 
2,689,800 

934,161 

723,448 

35,000 


4,648,919 
1,868,727 
1,306,983 

272,640 
337,841 


28,664,300 


16,496,606 


8,330,010* 


The  following  Statement,  extracted  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  dated 
ISth  April t  1858,  shows  (he  amount  of  Capital  which  it  is  estimated 
will  he  required  for  the  Iftdian  Railways  sanctioned  up  to  this  time. 


EAILWAT  COUPANT. 


Eatimatod  Oatlagr 

required 

to  complete  the 

■eToral  line* 

■auctioned. 


East  Indian  

Eastern  Bengal 

Madras  

East  Indian  Peninsula 

Sind  and  Punjab  

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 


1,400 
130 
740 

1,208 
360 


12,731,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 

10,000,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 


£34,231,000 


I 


Page  88. — Assay  produce  of  Silver  Bullion  received  into  the  Mints  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  1855-56. 

OALOunA.  Bapeea. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  indiyiduals 4,63,61,863 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 44,98,209 

Silver  Coinage 3,87,62,823 

Kadbab. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals 68,01,491 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 3,70,938 

Silver  Coinage 64,52,818 

BOMBAT. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals 2,92,46, 1 22 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 1 0,60,480 

Silver  Coinage 2,66,21,962 


•  Of  thiB  total  the  warn  of  £ljsm4B  has  been  dltbnracd  as  Interest  on  capital. 
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[Where  asteiiaks  {•)  an  inaertod  alter  the  ftgnree,  the  paasagee  indicated  will  be  found  in 
the  foot-notes.] 


Abbott  (CoU  i.,  284,  410 ;  (Bactrian 
Coins  of}  ii.,  193*. 

Abdalgases,  ii.,  215. 

„  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 

Abdiillah  bin  Hfiizim,  Coin  of,  found  at 
Maniky&la,  i.,  62,  94. 

Abnl  Fazl  (notes  on  Akbar's  coinage), 
U.  T.,  6* ;  (list  of  Akbar's  mints), 
U.  T.,  23«  ;  (notice  of  Linear  Mea- 
sures), U.  T.,  128*. 

Abu  (Mount),  Ancient  Inscriptions  on, 
i.,  130. 

Abyssinian  era,  XT.  T.,  138. 

Acts  of  GoYemment  on  Coinage,  IT.T.,  77. 

Addenda  to  Useful  Tables  (gold  and 
silyer  currencies  of  India,  exports 
imports,  etc.),  U.  T.,  318. 

Afgh&nist&n,  Antiquities  of,  i.,  109. 

Agathocles,  i.,  27,  186;  ii.,  4;  (locality 
of  his  rule^,  6,  6,  7,  13,  15,  178. 

Agathocles  ana  Diodotus,  i.,  27. 
„  „    Euthydemus,  i.,  zyi. 

Agathocleia,  iL,  196. 

igni  Pur&9a,  Value  of  Wilford's  lists 
fromj  XJ.  T.,  249«. 

AlbirtW,  1.,  43^Account  of  Kings  of  India) 
268 ;  (Kings  of  K&bul)  314 ;  (Indian 
Writing)  ii.,  46*,  48* ;  (Indian  Nu- 
merals) ii.,  80;  (Gupta  epoch)  ii., 
87 ;  (Indian  Cycles)  U.  T.,  166. 

Abulfeda,!.,  69. 

Aimlr  Princes,  1.,  61. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.,  24,  55. 

Alexander  Bala,  i.,  25. 

AHkasunari,  ii.,  22. 

AUah&bH  Lilt,  i.,  41,  56,  282,  233, 
365. 

„         Decipherment  of  second  in- 
scription on,  by  Dr.  Mill, 
i.,  232. 
.,  Prinsep's  reyised  translation 

of  ditto,  i.,  233. 


Alphabets  — 
Allah&b&d  Guptl^  ii.,  39,  52. 
Amar&yati,  etc.,  ii.,  53. 
Aranuean,  ii.,  167. 

Aiian,  i.,  176,  177,   180;  ii.,  125, 
144,  et  teq. 
„      general  ritumi  of,  ii.,  128, 147. 
„      geographical  limits  of,  i.,  204. 
„      Comparatiye,  table  of,  ii.,  166. 
Bactrian  (see  Arian). 
Beng&U,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Bhilsa,  ii.,  1,  $t  teg. 
ChaldsDO-Pehlyi  (see  Parthian^ 
Comparatiye  table  of  Arian  alphabets, 

li.,  166. 
Deyanfigari,  ii.,  8,  39,  52. 
Gnjar&t  Copper  Plates,  ii.,  39j  52. 
Guiar&ti  (modem  alphabet),  iu,  52. 
Indian  P&li,  ii.,  8,  35,  et  teq. 

„  Currency  of,  and  Geogra- 

phicalspread  of,ii.,  ii* . 
„  Modifications  of,  ii.,  39. 

„  Type  Tables  of  transitions 

of,  ii.,  52, 
Kashmfrf,  ii.,  52. 
Kistna,  ii.,  52. 
^ufic,  ii.,  166, 168. 
^utila,  ii,  39,  52. 
L&tf  (see  Indian  P&li). 
Nerbudda,  it,  52. 
P&li,  old,  of  the  Burmese,  ii.,  39. 
„      modem,  ii.,  52. 
Palm^n^ne,  ii.,  167, 168. 
Partluan,  i.,  11 ;  ii.,  163. 
„        sites  of,  ii.,  164. 
Pehlyi,  i.,  13. 

.    „     mod6malphabetof,i.,63;ii.,170. 
Pehlyi  Sassanian,  extent  of  the  use  of, 
ii.,  168«. 
„  „         roread  of,  ii.,  164  •. 

„  „         the   gradations  of, 

ii.,  166. 
Fhccnician  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii.,  166. 
„         Numismatic  ofditto,ii.,  169. 
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Alphabets,  etmtinued^ 

Ihinic,  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii.,  167. 

Punjfrbi,  ii.,  52. 

S&h  Kin^  of  Saur&hstra,  ii.  39,  52. 

Semitic,  li.,  168. 

Siaaitio,  ii.,  167. 

Syriac,  6th  century,  a.d.,  ii.,  169. 

„        modern,  ii.,  169. 
Telinga,  ii ,  52. 
Tibeton,  it.,  8,  39,  52. 
Wcfltern  Cayes,  ii.,  38,  52, 
Zcnd,i.,  183;  ii.,  166. 
„    full  comparatiye  alphabet  of,  ii., 
170. 
Amogha,  i.,  203. 
Am^tas,  i.,  397 ;  ii.,  193. 
Ancient  Hinda  Coins,  i.,  289,  299. 
Ancient  Indian  weig^tB  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, i,211«. 
Ancient  town  near  Behat,  diacoTery  of, 

L,  73,  76. 
Andhra  dynasty,  i.,  58,  61 ;  U.  T.,  241. 
„      dominion,  locality  of,  uncertain, 
ii.,  66. 
Antigonns,  ii.,  20,  $t  9$q. 
Antialkides,  i.,  126,  188,  208«,  353;  ii., 

192. 
Antiochos,  i.,  49,  348, 

,,        Tbeos,  i.,  25 ;  ii.,  12,  et  teg.,  29. 
„        the  Great,  ii.,  12,  25. 
Antimachus  Thcos,  ii.,  183. 

,.  name  associated  with  that 

of  Diodotus,  ii.,  183. 
Antimachus  Nikephoros,  i.,  189;  ii.,  186. 
Antiquities  of  Afj^h&uist&n,  i.,  109. 
AnuBW^  reception  of  the,  into  Arian 

Alphabet,  i.,  160;  ii.,  161,  162*. 

Apollodotus,  1.,  38,  46,  48,  49,  55,  126, 

188,  208«  ;  ii.,  88, 188. 

„  mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 

Arab  GovemorB  of  Persia,  Pehlvl  Coins 

of,  i.,  64. 
Archebius,  i.,  353 ;  ii.,  193.  • 

Arian  Nomenclature,  ii.,  170. 

„     character  once  prevalent,  ii.,  50. 
Armenian  era,  U.  T.,  148. 
Arrian,  passage  from,  relating  to  Apollo- 
dotus, i.,  47. 
„      passage  from,  relating  to  money, 
i.,  223*. 
Arsaces,  i.,  33. 

„      of  Bactria,  ii.,  217. 
ArsacidsB,  i.,  40,  41,  50,  126;  U.T.,  229, 

300. 
Artemidorus,  ii.,  187. 
Aryan  Races,  iu,  51  •. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  its  institution 

and  progress,  i.,  5,  15. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  resolution  of, 
on  resignation  of  J.  Prinsep,  ii.,  218. 


Asoka,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  6,  12,  «f  jm. 
„      identification  of  Piyadasi  as,  ii., 

13,  18,  24. 
„      Translation  of  edicts  of,  ii.,  14. 
„      Duplicate    yersion    of    original 
passage  in  edicts  regarding  An- 
tiochus,  ii.,  15. 
„      Remarks  on  edicts  of,  ii.,  18. 
„      Prof.  Wilson's   revision   of  the 
triple  version  of  edicts, ii.,  16,21. 
„      Sanskrit  Alphabet  of,  its  agree- 
ment with  Alphabet  of  Sau- 
r&shtran  Coins,  ii.,  39. 
Aspavarma,  it,  210. 
'  Ass  Money,'  i.,  841. 
Assay  of    ouUion  brought  to  Calcutta 

mint,  XJ.  T.,  61. 
Ava  monetary  system,  XJ.  T.,  34. 
„    silver  cakes,  assay  of,  U.  T.,  61. 
Avdall,  Mr.,  i.,  862. 
AxiUsas,  L,  192;  ii.,  211. 
i.,  190;  ii.,  205. 


B. 


Babington,  Dr.,  i.,  88*. 
Bactria,  Coins  and  relics  from,  ii.,  218. 
„       Greek  Princes  of,  Buddhist  suc- 
cession to,  i.,  40. 
„       ritumi   of  works   referring  to 
Kings  and  Coinage  of,ii.,  1 72*. 
Bactrian  alpha^Bt,  discovery  of,  i.,  178, 
362,397;  ii.,  125. 
„  J,         review  of,  ii.,  144. 

Bactrian  Coins,  emblems  on,  i.,  40. 
„  „      fl^rurcs  on,  i.,  42. 

„  „      With  supposed  Greek  in- 

scriptions, i.,  185. 
„  „      new  varieties    of,   from 

Mosson's  drawings,  i., 
362. 
„  „      of  the  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 

„       Empire,  destruction  of,  L,  38*. 
„       Greek  Coins,  i„  221. 
„       Greeks,  the,  ii.,  64. 
„       and  Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i.,  45, 

$tMq.,  176,397. 
„       Kings,  Coins  of,  i.,  185-194. 
„  „      uncertain  names  of,  on 

Coins,  L,  190. 
„  „      contemporary   dassifica- 

tion  0^  ii.,  174. 
„  „       M.  de  Bartholomici's  list 

of,  ii.,  174. 
„  „       Maior       Cunningham's 

Table,  ii.,  175. 
„  „       M.  Lassen's  list,  ii.,  176. 

„  „       Schlegel's  catalogue  of. 
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Bactrian  Kings,  Ml  Coin  catalogue  of,  ii., 
178. 
„      Monarchy,  Epochal  and  Terri- 
torial distribution 
of,  ii.,  171. 
„  „  Greek  dynasties  of, 

ii.,  173. 
„       Pehlyi  inscriptions  on  Coins,  i., 

184. 
„  „       alphabet,  i.,  180. 

„     transcriptsof  Greek  names,!!.,  134. 
„      type,  Prinsep's,  i.,  177. 
Bactro-FUf  characters  on  vase  found  in 

Tope  at  Bimar&n,  i.,  105. 
Balhara  dynasty,  the,  i.,  86. 
Barbaric  Kings  of  Bactria,  ii.,  178. 
Bartholomiei,  M.  de,  i.,  28 ;  ^t  of  Bac- 

trian  Kings),  ii.,  174. 
Bayer,  i.,  50. 

Bayley,  Mr.  £.  C.  (Bi-literal  inscription 
(uscoyered  in  the  Kangpra  Hills), 
i.,  159 ;  (Coins  of  Kashmir),  i.,  391 ; 
j^Coinage  of  Kings  of  Kangra),  i., 

Beghr&m,  Masson's  memoir  on  ancient 
Coins  found  at,  i.,  80. 
„         notes  on,  i.,  82. 
„         memoir  on,  i.,  344,  348. 
„         Coins  collected  from,  in  years 
1833-35,  i.,  350. 
Behat,  disoorery  of  an  ancient  town  near, 
i.,  73,  76. 
„      note  on  Coins  with  supposed  Greek 

inscriptions  found  at,  i.,  1 12. 
„      exhumation   of    a   subterranean 

town  at,  i.^  200. 
„      group  of,  Coins,  i.,  200-209. 
Benares  Copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  251. 
Bhilsa  alphabet,  apnlication  of,  to  Bud- 
dhist group  of  Coins, 
ii.,  1. 
„  „        the  original  type  of  the 

SansKrit,  and  its  de- 
rivatives, ii.,  8. 
„      inscriptions,     ancient     Sanskrit 
numerals  in,  ii.,  72. 
Bhit&ri  L&t,  i.,  240,  365. 

„      „     grammatical  mistakes  in  the 
inscriptions  on,  i.,  241. 
Biswo,  the,  U.  T.,  129. 
Bimar&n,  Tope  of,  i.,  105. 
Bird,  Dr.  (attempt  to  decipher  writing 
on  steatite  vase  found  in  Tope  at 
Bimarin),  L,  106 ;  (S&h  Coins),  ii., 
93. 
Block-printing,   application   of  a   new 

method  of,  ii.,  102. 
Borrodaile,  Mr.,  i.,  432. 
Boulderson,  Mr.  H.  S.  (Bareli  inscrip- 
tion), 331. 


Braas  casket  from  Afgh&nistfin,  date  of, 
identical  with  that  of  the  Manik- 
y&la  stone,  i,  161. 
Brass  cylinder  found  at  Jelal&b&d,  i.,  105. 
British-Indian  monetary  system,  IJ.  T.,  1. 
»         »     weights    and    measures, 
U.  T.,  95. 
Bronze  Coins  of  Beh&t,  ii ,  2. 
Brown  liquid  in  cylinder  found  at  Manik- 

v&la,  i.,  96,  163. 
Budaha,  image  of,  from  K&bul,  i.,  136. 
„       installation  of  statue  of,  i.,  266. 
„       religion  introduced  to  Kashmir, 
i.,  39. 
Buddha  era,  U.  T.,  164;  i.,  144«;  ii., 

86«,  ST. 
Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  Princes 
of  Bactria,  i.,  40. 
„        character  of  Coins  dug  up  at 

Behat,  i.,  200. 
„        assimilation  of,  to  the  Indo- 

Scythic  Coins,  i.,  217. 
„        emblems    on    earliest   HindCi 

Coins,  i.,  224. 
„        symbols,  on  the  *  panther*  Coins 

of  Agathocles,  ii.,  7. 
„        Satrap  Coins,  ii.,  223. 
Buddhist  genealogies,  IT.  T.,  287.  . 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  TJ.  T.,  289. 
Badha  Gupta,  i.,  338,  340. 
*Bull  and  JBorseman'  series  of  Coins,  i, 

331. 
Burmese  eras,  U.  T.,  166. 
Burmese  chronology,  U.  T.,  291. 
Bum,  Dr.  (KairaTamba-Patras),  i.,  257, 

262 ;  ([Sanskrit  numerals),  li.,  73. 
Bumes,  Lieut.,  i.,  42,  52,  90,  (topes) 

165,  338. 
Bumouf,  M.  Eugene  (note  on  K&rch& 

E),  i.,  53 ;  (on  Sarira),  L,  106 ; 
le  change  of  vowel  ortho^phy 
en  Sanskrit  and  Zend),  i.,  129, 
135 ;  (topes),  166,  168,  183,  221, 
406  ;(eany  Buddhist  writings),  ii., 
32;  U.  T.,  240. 
Burt,  Capt.  (Eran  pillar  inscriptions),  i., 
248 ;  (transcript  of  the  Iron  pillar 
inscription  at  Dihli),  i.,  319. 
Bush,  Col.  T.,  ii.,  188,  189,  211. 


Calendric  scales,  IT.  T.,  185. 

Calliope,  ii.,  199. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  (Dr&vi^ian  languages),  ii., 
60*. 

Cast  Coins,  i.,  215. 

Cautley,  Col.  Sir  P.  T.  (on  an  ancient 
town  discovered  near  Behat),  i.,  73, 
76 ;  ^Coins  dug  up  at  Behat),  i.,  200. 
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CaTes  of  Central  lodia,  i.,  41. 
„      Dr.  Stevenson's  inscriptions  from 
Western,  U.  T.,  263. 
Central  India,  Coins  of  Uind6  Princes 

off  i,  63. 
Ceylon,  ancient  Coins  of,  i.,  419. 

„      Topes  of,  i.,  168. 
Chandra  Gupta,  i.,  48,  49. 
„  „       I.,  i.j  378. 

„  „       II.,  1.,  383. 

Characene,  Coins  of ,  i.,  30. 
Chinese  cttrrency,  U.  T.,  33. 
Chinese-Tibet  silver  money,  U.  T.,  66. 
Chinese  era,  U.  T.,  145. 
•  Chohan'  Coins,  i.,  301,  330. 
Christian  religion  in  ancient  times  tinc- 
tured with  mysteries  of  son  worship, 
i.,  123. 
Chronological  tables  (Indian),  U.  T.,  131. 
„  „         directions  for  using, 

U.  T.,  176. 
Chronology,  Indian,  XT.  T.,  148. 
Coins— 
Ajmir,  Somesw&ra  of,  i.,  330. 
Arab  (Pihlvl  legends),  i.,  62,  151. 

„      Kufic,i.,  21,  161;  ii.,  117. 
Bactrian,  i.,  16,  29,  46,  80,  176,  186, 
,  362,397;  ii.,  126.. 

„         full  catalogue  of,  ii.,  178. 
„         and  Indo-Scythic,  new  types 

of,  i.,  397. 
„         of  the  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 
Bami&n,  i.,  334. 
Behat,  i.,  82,  200. 

Bilingiial,Arian,  and  IndianP&li,i.,203. 
„  „      and  Greek,  i.,  187,362. 

„         Indian  P6li  and  Greek,  i., 

186,433;  ii.,  88. 
„         misc€llaneons,i.,304;  ii.,108. 
Br&hmanfrb&d,  ii.,  119. 
Buddhist,  ii.,  1. 

„         Satrap,  ii.,  223. 
Ceylon,  i.,  419. 
Choh&n,  i.,  303,  330. 
Dihli,  i.,  306,  «t  aeq. 
Ghaznavi,  i.,  333. 
Ghori,  ii.,  106. 
Greek,  i ,  7,  221,  227. 
„      Bactrian,  i.,  360. 
,1  ,1  ennmeration   of,    i., 

360. 
Gupta,  i.,  227,  366. 
„      gold  Coins,  fiill  catalogue  of, 

i.,  374-377. 
„      silver  ditto,  ii.,  94. 
Hindfi,  i.,  63,  195,  209. 
„       irom  Aanauj,  i.,  86. 
„       first  Kanauj  series,  i.,  285. 
„        of  Mid  Age,  i.,  289. 
„       Muhammadan  era,  i.,  393. 


Coins,  eoHimmed^ 
Hindti,  imitations  from  the  '  Ardokro 
type,i.,365. 
,)  „  second8erie6,L,374. 

„  „  third  series,  i.,  388. 

„       descended  from  the  Partiiian 
type,  i.,  402. 
Indo-Bactnan,  ii ,  228. 
„     Muhammadan,  i.,  306. 
„     Saasanian,  i.,  32,  402,  407,  410 ; 

ii.,  106,  107. 
„  „         classified  index  of  va- 

rieties of,  ii ,  107. 
Indo-Scythic,  i.,  41,  46, 176, 224,  361, 

398. 
„  „       new  varieties  of,  i.,  360. 

Kanauj,  i.,  230,  277,  289,  396. 
Eadphises,  i.,  127. 
Kanerkos,  i,  124,  126,  360. 
Kangra,  i.,  291,  392. 
Kashmir,  i.,  389-391. 
Kufic,  i.,  408 ;  ii.,  108. 
Mesopotamian,  i.,  32. 
Modem  British-Indian,  U.  T.,  2,  et  aeq. 

„        local,  varieties  of,  U.  T.,  64. 
Mophul,  U.  T.,  46. 
Muhammadan,  i.,  18. 
Parthian,  i.,  9,  361. 

„         subordinate  varieties  of,  ii., 
164. 
Persian  (modem),  ii.,  104. 
Rijput,  1.,  299. 
Roman,  i.,  1,  19. 
8&h  Kings  of  Gujar&t,  ii.,  84. 
Samanta  deva,  i.,  304,  313. 
Sassanian,  i.,  12,  33,  34,  40,  120,  361. 
Saur&shtran,  i.,  334,  426 ;  ii.,  69, 84. 
„  sub-varieties  of,  ii.,  9P. 

„  legends  on  deciphered,  L, 

426. 
Sind,  Kub&chah  of,  i.,  306. 
Toram&na,  i.,  340. 

„         of  Kashmir,  i.  389. 
Talhah  bin  T6hir,  ii.,  118. 
Varldia,  i.,  296. 
Coin  catalogue,  ii.,  178. 
„    collections,  ii.,  218. 
Coins  collected  from  Beghrfian,  1834-36, 
360. 
„     found  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 

Hindti  town  near  Behat,  73. 
„     of  the  <  peacock'  type,  339. 
„     of  the  same  type  as  that  found  by 
Lieut  Conolly  at  Kanauj,  note 
on,  114. 
„     and  relics  from  Bactria,  iL,  218. 
„     vrith  the '  Sri  Hamira,'  revise,  333. 
„     Central  India  (copper),  U.  T.,  38. 
„     of  Sh&h  A'lam,  symbols  on,  IJ.  T., 
89. 
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Coins  and  inscriptions,  utility  of,  U.  T., 
219. 

Coinage  of  India,  modem,  XJ.  T.,  1,  et  uq. 

„  „  „     duty  and  refinage 

charge,  U.T.,9. 

„       of  Muhammadan  conquerors  of 

Persia,  i.,  151. 

Coining,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of, 
i.,  211,  $t8eq. 
„       independent  development  of,  in 
India,  i.,  219,  221. 

Colebrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  i.,  54 ;  ^funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindtls),  i.,  155 ; 
(ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold 
and  silver),  i.,  211* ;  (rendering  of 
Sanskrit  texts  of  G-olden  L&t  at 
Dihli),  i.,  325. 

Comparative  alphabets,  ii.,  166. 

Connection  of  ancient  Hindti  coins  with 
the  Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic  scries, 
i.,  195. 

Contemporary  classification  of  fiactrian 
Kings,  ii.,  174. 

Conolly,  Lieut.  A.,  i.,  19,  84,  85. 

Constantinople,  era  of,  U.  T.,  137. 

Copper  Coins  of  India,  tables  of,  U.  T., 
62. 

Copper  plate  grants  found  at  Seoni,  ii.,  52. 
„  „  at  Benares,  i .,  25 1 . 

Court,  General,  i.,  105;  (description  of 
Maniky^  and  its  topes),  i.,  138 ; 
(note  on  Coins  discovered  by),  i., 
141 ;  (topes),  i.,  146,  147,  165*. 

Creuzer,  D.  F.  (on  the  sreat  festival  of 
the  ancient  Persians),  i.,  123*,  133. 

Csoma  de  Koros,  i.,  38,  40,  59 ;  (D^g- 
hopes  of  Tibet),  i.,  154;  (funeral 
ceremonies  of  S&kya,  i.,  167*. 

Cunningham,  Major,  i.,  27*,  37,  56, 
95;  (his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
discoverer  of  certain  Bactrian  letters, 
quoted  in  his  own  words),  i.,  97*, 
98;  (decipherments  of  inscriptions 
on  Maniky&la  Coins),  i., 98- 109 ;  135, 
136,  143 ;  (Bactrian  system  of 
numeration),  i.,  145*,  149 ;  (inscrip- 
tions from  Tdsufz&i),  i.,  164 ;  (on 
topes),  L,  166 ;  (Sanchl  topes),  i., 
172*  ;  U.  T.,  241*  ;  (Behat  Coins), 
i.,  204*;  (transcript  of  Bhit&ri 
L&t),  i.,  241 ;  (Gupta  Chronology),  i., 
264*,  271,  272,  338,  377  ;  (Kashmir 
Coins),  i,  389 ;  ii.,  3 ;  (criticisms  on 
Wilson's  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
dates  of  the  Greek  Kings  mentioned 
in  Piyadasi's  edicts),  ii.,  26*;  (Bhilsa 
topes),  ii.,  44*  ;  (speculative  date  of 
Nirv^LuaJ,  ii.,  87*  ;  (opinion  of  the 
date  and  political  position  of  the 
S^  Kings  of  Saurftshtra),  ii.,  89 ; 


Cunningham,  Major,  continued^ 

(his  unpublished  plates  of  Coins),  ii., 
144*  ;  (copy  of  Kapurdigiri  inscrip- 
tion), ii.,  24*,  147*;  (list  of  Bactrian 
Kings),  ii.,  175;  (dates  of  Dihli 
monarchs,  230  b.c),  U.  T.,  239; 
(chronology    of    Kashmir),  U.  T., 

Currencies  of  India  (gold  and  silver), 
history  of,  U.  T.,   69;    (forced  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tuehlak),  U.  T.,  71. 
Cycles,  Grahaparivritti,  U.  T.,  158. 
„      Vrihaspati-Chakra,  U.  T.,  163. 
„       years  numbered  by,  U.  T.,  158. 

D. 

Date,  conjectural,  of  the  Maniky&la  tope, 

i.,  143,  150,  et  »eq.,  174. 
Danduca  inscription,  i.,  254. 
Days  of  the  week  and  their  synonymes, 

U.  T.,  151. 
Debased  coinage  of  later  Bactrian  Kings, 

i.,  191. 
D6ghopcs,  or  Chaityas,  i.,  154. 
Demetrius,  i.,  38, 48, 49-51, 5b,  187, 348; 

ii.,  181. 
Destruction  of  Bactrian  empire  by  Tatars 

and  Scythians,  i.,  38. 
Dev&nampiya,  edicts  of,  ii.,  12,  20. 
Dcv&nampiyatissa  of  Ceylon,  i.,  170. 
Dhauli  inscriptions,  ii.,  14. 
Die-cutting,  mtroduction  of  art  of,  into 

India,  i.,  55. 
Die-struck  Coins,  i.,  216,  et  seq. 
Dihli  pillar  inscription,  i.,  41,  56,  233, 
819 ;  ii.,  13. 
„     inscription  under  arch  of  Kutb 

mosque,  i.,  327. 
„     ruins  in  old,  i.,  328. 
„     Coins  of  Path&n  sovereigns  of,  ii., 
104. 
DinCur,  the,  i.,  19,  54,  246. 
Diodorus,  i.,  50. 

Diodotus,  i.,  26,  27 ;  ii.,  29 ;  (Coins  of), 
ii.,  178. 
„         associated  with  Agathocles,  i., 

27 ;  ii.,  178. 
„         associatea  with   Antimachus, 
ii.,  183. 
Diomedes,  i.,  354 ;  ii.,  190. 
Dionysius,  ii.,  191. 
Dirham,  i.,  19. 

Do&b,  Coins  dug  up  in  the,  i.,  117. 
Dr&vi4ian  lan^ages,  ii.,  50. 
Droysen,  M.,  i.,  28. 

Duncan,  Jonathan  (Sam&thtope),i.,  175*. 
Dtnastio  Lists— 
A'&da  ShaM,  of  Bijlipdr,  IT.  T.,  316. 
Adeva  rfejas  of  Tuluva,  etc.,  TJ.  T.,  278. 
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DrxAsnc  Lists,  ntttinutd— 
Aditra,  U.  T.,  244. 
AhinofNep&1,n.  T.,  269. 
Amber,  i&nas  of,  U.  T.,  259. 
Andhra,  U.  T.,  241. 
Anhnlw&TB  (Qujar&t),  U.  T.,  266. 
Ananu  r&jas  of,  tJ.  T.,  273. 
Anocidan  kings  of  Aniienis,n.T.,  300. 
Atobegs  of  Irak,  U.  T.,  308. 
Bahmani,  of  Kulbarga,  U.  T.,  314. 
Balabhi  (SanrfiBhtTa),  U.  T.,  262. 
Balh^  i.,  266. 
Bhattis  (Jesalmer),  U.  T.,  260. 
Bel&l  rfcjas  of  Kam&t&,  U.  T.,  276. 
Bengal,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  271. 
Bend  Sh6M,  of  Bidar,  U.  T.,  314. 
Bhota,  U.  T.,  247. 
Bikaner  R&j,  U.  T.,  269. 
Brfchmaputra,  U.  T.,  273. 
Buddhist,  U.  T.,  287. 
Ceylon,  soyereigns  of,  TJ.  T.,  296. 
Ghandra-yansa,  U.  T.  239. 
Chftlukya,  U.  T.,  277. 

„         ofthesoath,  U.T.,  278. 
Cbohfcn,  U.  T.,  247. 

„        Haravati  branch  of,  XJ.T.,  248. 

„        Bundi  branch  of,  U.  T.,  248. 

„        Kotah  branch  of,  TJ.  T.,  249. 
Ghola,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  279. 
Faruki  of  E&ndeish,  U.  T.,  314. 
Oanga-vansa,  TJ.  T.,  267. 
Ghaznf,  TJ.  T.,  305. 
Oonerdiya,  TJ.  T.,  244. 
Greek,  in  Asia,  TJ.  T.,  299. 
Gajar&t,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  315. 
Gupta,  i.,  245,  250.  276. 
Gurha  Mundala  rkjas,  TJ.  T.,  261. 
Holkarfamily,  U.T.,  286. 
Im6d  Sh&hi,  of  Berar,  TJ.  T.,  316. 
Indravanea,  TJ.  T.,  273. 
J&mi,  of  Sumana,  TJ.  T.,  313. 
Kainian,  of  Persia,  TJ.  T.,  301. 
Kalabhurja,  U.  T.,  277. 
Kfu^wa,  tJ.  T.,  240. 
Kashmir,  r&jas  of,  TJ.  T.,  241. 

„        Musalman  Kings  of,  TJ.  T., 
247,  312. 
Kaurava,  TJ.  T.,  243. 
Kesari-yansa,  TJ.  T.,  266. 
KhoT&s&n,  goyemon  of,  TJ.  T.,  304. 
Kuru,  U.  T.,  241. 

Kutb  Shiihi,  of  Golconda,  TJ.  T.,  316. 
LabongandZimmay,chi6ftof,U.T.,294. 
Lunar,  TJ.  T.,  236. 
Magadh&,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  239. 
Mahratti,  TJ.  T.,  285. 
Maisur,  rfcjas  of,  TJ.  T.,  281. 
Malwa,  r&nas  of,  TJ.  T.,  266. 
Hanipur,  rfijos  of,  TJ.  T.,  274. 
„        kings  of,  U.  T.,  316. 


Dtnastic  Libtb,  contimisd— 
Maurya,  U.  T.,  240. 
Mewar,  rtoas  of;  TJ.  T.,  266. 
Mughal,  of  Tartary,  TJ.  T.,  308. 
Mughal  Bult&ns  of  Khortsfcn,  TJ.  T., 

309. 
Mughal-Tartar,  of  Persia.  TJ.  T.,  309., 
Mughal  emperors  of  Hindust&n,  TJ.  T., 

316. 
Muhammadan  khali&,  TJ.  T.,  302. 
Mult&n,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  315. 
N&ga  or  Karkota,  TJ.  T.,  246. 
N&yak,  U.  T.,  280. 
NcpU,  r&jas  of,  TJ.  T.,  268. 
Neyerit,  U.  T.,  269. 
Nisftm  Sh&hi  of  Ahmadnagv,  TJ.  T., 

816. 
Niz&ms  of  Haider&b&d,  TJ.  T.,  317. 
Oude,  nuw&bs  and  kings  of^  TJ.  T., 

317. 
Paligar  of  Trichin^i,  TJ.  T.,  282. 
Pandu,  TJ.  T.,  237,  239. 
Pandyan,  of  M&dura,  TJ.  T.,  280. 
Pat&n  sultans  of  Hind(ist&n,  TJ.  T., 

310. 
„         „     ofBengalfTJ.  T.,  311. 
Peshdkdian,  of  Persia,  U.  T.,  300. 
Rahtor  (Kanauj),  TJ.  T.,  268. 
„      (M&rw4r),  U.  T.,  269. 
^affaris  (Khor&s&n),  TJ.  T.,  304. 
Saisun&ga,  V.  T.,  240. 
S&m&nian,  of  Bokhara,  TJ.  T.,  804. 
Sassanian    Kings   of  Persia,  TJ.  T., 

301. 
Seljdk,  TJ.  T.,  307. 
Sharki,  of  Jaunpur,  U.  T.,  312. 
Sholan,  of  Kam(!it&,  U.  T.,  276. 
Sikh,  of  Lahore.  U.  T^  286. 
Simroun,  rfijas  of,  TJ.  T.,  271. 
Sind  and  Tatta,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  313. 
Sind,  Arab  goyemors  of,  313. 
Sindhia,  U.  T.,  286. 
Solar,  or  Surya-yansa,  TJ.  T.,  232. 
Sfifl,  U.  T.,  309. 
Sunaka,  TJ.  T.,  240. 
Sunga,  TJ.  T.,  240. 
Suraj-yansa  riias,  TJ.  T.,  267. 
Surya-vansa,  TJ.  T.,  269. 
T&herides  TJ.  T.,  304. 
Tibet,  kings  of,  U.  T.,  290. 
Tsin,  ofCWna,U.  T.,  288. 
Turcom&n    Ortokite  princes,  TJ.  T., 

308. 
TJtpala,  TJ.  T.,  245. 
Vijavana^,  rfijas  of,  TJ.  T.,  281. 
VenKatagiri,  Yalnguti  r&ias  of,  TJ.  T., 

282. 
Yadoya,  TJ.  T.,  277. 
Indian,  according  to  Ferfshtah,  TJ,  T., 

283. 
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E. 

Early  Bhilsa  alphabet,  ii,  10. 

Egyptian  era,  U.  T.,  140. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  M.,  i.,  175*. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Bardoe,  i.,  64. 

Elliot,  Sir  H.  M.,  i.,  881  U.  T.,  283,  313. 

EUiot,  Mr.  W.,  U.  T.,  276. 

Ellora,  cayes  of,  i,  41. 

Epoch  of  8&h  Kingv  of  Sanrashtra,  iL,  86. 

Epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of 

the  Bactrian  monarchy,  ii.,  171. 
Epochs,  correction  of,  U.  T.,  216. 

„       fixed  on  astronomical  data,  IT.  T., 
217. 

„       by  grants  and  inscriptions,  U.  T., 
219. 

„       fixed  on  Coins,  U.  T.,  221. 
Eran  pillar  inscription,  i.,  248. 
EaA8 — 

Abraham,  U.  T.,  142. 

Abyssinian,  U.  T..  138. 

Akbar,  (Il&hi),  U.  T.,  171. 

Antioch  and  Alexander,  U.  T.,  137. 

Armenian,  U.  T.,  143. 

Balabhi  (see  Valabhi). 

Buddha,i.  J44* ;  ii.,86«,87*;  TJ.T.164. 

Burmese,  U.  T.,  166. 

Csesarean,  U.  T.,  142. 

Chinese,  U.  T.,  145. 

Christian,  U.  T.,  136. 

Constantinople,  U.  T.,  137. 

Death  of  Alexander,  U.  T.,  142. 

Dioclesian,  U.  T.,  140. 

Egyptian,  U.  T.,  140. 

Fa^fl,  U.  T.,  168,  170. 

French  revolutionary,  II.  T.,  143. 

Grecian,  U.  T.,  141. 

Gupta,  i.,  268,  $t  teq. ;  U.  T.,  167. 

Jain,  U.  T.,  166. 

JalOs  years,  U.  T.,  172. 

Japanese,  U.  T.,  147. 

Jewish,  U.  T.,  138. 

Julian,  U.  T.,  140. 

KaU-yug,  U.  T.,  154. 

Muhammadan.  U.  T.,  144. 

Nabonassar,  U.  T.,  139. 

Newftr  of  NigU,  U.  T.,  166. 

Parasurfcma,  U.  T.,  158. 

Persian,  of  Yesdegird,  U.  T.,  142. 

B6j-Abhishek  of  the  Mar&thas,  U.  T., 
173. 

S&ka,  U.  T.,  154,  167. 

Siya-Sinh«^  TJ.  T.,  158. 

Boor  of  Mah&r&shtra,  U.  T.,  171, 

Spanish,  U.  T.,  142. 

SH  Harsha,  i.,  268;  ii.,  87;  U.  T.,  167. 

Tyre,  U.  T.,  142. 

Valabhi,  i.,  269,  276 ;  U.  T.,  158, 167. 

Vikramluiitya(oiSamyat),U.T.157,167. 


Eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  U.  T., 
132,  et  teq, 
„     dependent  on  Hindd  solar   year, 

U.  T.,  163. 
„     dependent  on  luni-solar  year,  U.  T., 

157. 
„     deriyed  from  the  Hiira,  U.  T.,  168. 
„     used   in   India,  tabular  view  of, 

U.  T.,  174. 
„     of  ancient  and  modern  times,  U.  T., 
132. 
Erskine,  Mr.  (topes),  L,  165. 
Eukratidea,  i.,  36,  38,  48,  60,  52,  126, 
186;  (his  name  and  epoch  nearly 
identical  with  those  oi    Vikram&- 
ditya),  i.,  187;  348,  399;  u.,  127, 
135,  184. 
Euthydemus,  i.,   38,  49-51,   126,   185, 
348,  398 ;  (two  kings  of  that  name), 
ii.,  180* ;  (imitation  of  his  Coins),  i., 
30;   (name  coujoined  with  that  of 
Agathocles),  i.,  xyi. 
Exports  and  imports  of  bullion,  U.  T., 
41,  81,  $t  80q.y  318. 


Factory  weights  of  Bengal,  U.  T.,  104. 
Fals,  i.,  19. 

Fasli  era  of  the  Dakhan,  U.  T.,  170. 
Fatimite  dynasty  (Persia),  inscription  on 

the  Coins  of,  i.,  20. 
Fergusson  (classification    of  topes),  i., 

166 ;  (pihli,  architecture  at),  328. 
Ferishtah,  U.  T.,  283. 
Frajhn,  Prof.,  i.,  151;  ii.,  117. 
Freeling,  Mr.,  i.,  339,  378«,  379. 
French  reyolutionary  era,  U.  T.,  143. 
Funds  of  Government  of  India,  U.T.,  79«. 
„  „  conversion  of  5  per 

cents.,  U.T.,  86*. 
Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  HindCis,  i., 
165. 
„  „  of  the  Buddhists,  i., 

ie7y  eteeq. 

G. 

Gadhia-E&  Paisa,  i«,  341. 

Gage,  Mr.  Ton  brown  liquid  in  cylinders 

from  Maniky&la),  i.,  157. 
Grandak  L&t,  figure  on,  i,  233. 
Gaur  branch  of  P&la  family,  i.,  295. 
Genealogical  tables,  U.  T.,  215. 
Gerard,  Mr.  J.  G.  (topes  and  antiquities 

of  Afzh&nist&n),  i.,  109,  117,  136. 
Ghatutkacha,  i.,  37. 
Gildemeister  Script.  Arab  de  rebus  In- 

dici8,ii..  Ill*,  120*. 
Gim&rrock,  Asoka inscription,  ii.,  18,35. 
„        S&h  inscription,  ii.,  55. 
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CKin&r  Qtii  infcripCioD,  tnntlttion  o^  ii., 

57 ;  (obferratioiui  on),  ii.,  60. 
Oolriimii,  Comte  A.  de,  hia  interpreta- 
tion of  Parthian  legends,  ii.,  164*. 
Gold  casket,  containing  nippoied  reUo 
of  Sftkya  Baddha,  i.,  108. 
„    coinages  of  the  BritiiBh  OoTemment 

in  India,  U.  T..  72, 76*,  78*. 
„    Coins  of  India,  table  of,  U.  T.,  43, 

„  and  silver  in  India,  note  on  lela- 
„  „        tive  yalne  dnring   the 

16thcentniT,U.T.,6. 
„  „       currencies  o^  note  on 

history  ot,  U.  T.,  69. 
„  „        eorrencies    of    India, 

TJ    fV      OIQ 

Golden  L&^  at  DihU,  i.,  324.  * 
Goldingham,  Mr.,  i.,  68. 
Gondophares,  ii.,  214. 

„  note   on  mention  of  his 

name  in  connection  with 

tiiemissionof  St.  Thomas 

to  the  East,  ii.,  214«. 

GoTemment  of  India,  laws   regarding 

coinages,  U.  T.,  72. 
Grecian  era,  U.  T.,  141. 
Greek  Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  S50. 
„     characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  L, 

17,81,40,185. 
„  „         on  Coins  found  at  Ma- 

nikj&la,  i.,  94. 
„  „         continuance  of  its  use 

in  K&bul  and  the  Pun- 
jib,  L,  126. 
„     Coins  in  cabmet  of  Roy.  As.  Soc., 

i.,7. 
„     dynasties  of  Bactrian  monarchy, 

ii.,  173. 
„     inscriptions  on  Coins  similar  to 

those  found  at  Behat,  i.,  112. 
„     legends    on    Bactrian    Coins,  L, 

41. 
„     letters,  combinations  of,  employed 

by  the  Parthians,  i.,  57. 
„     Princes  of  Bactria  (Buddhist),  suc- 
cession to  the,  i.,  40. 
„     Princes  of  Bactiia,  suocession  of, 

ii.,  177. 
„     Syro-Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  350. 
Grotefend  (Coins  of  Bactrian   Kings), 

ii.,  181*. 
Guigniaut,  M.  (comparison  of  Sasaanian 
and  Greek  mythological  personages), 
i.,  132;  133*. 
Gujar&t  coppcr-platc  inscriptions,  i.,  252, 
264. 
„      dynasties,  i.,  252,  $t  mo,  ;  U.  T., 
252*. 
Gupta  alphabet,  date  o^  i.  248. 


Gupta  dynas^,  L,  245,  250, 276 ;  ii,  69. 
„     era,  AlbirCinf  s  obsenrations  on,  i., 

268. 
„     era,  determination  of  the,  i^  270, 

276. 
„       „   schemes  applicaUe  to,  i,  276  ^ 

U.  T.,  166. 
„      Coins,  i.,  838,  365. 
„        „       imitations  o(^  i„  388. 
„        „      additions  to  list  otj  L,  866. 
»f        >»       (gold),  revised  catalogue  of, 

i.,  377. 
„        „       (sttTer),  ii.,  94. 
„     inscnpUons   on  AUahibftd    L&t, 

i.,  232. 
„  „         on  Bhitftii  L&^  L,  240. 

„  „         gate  at  Sanchi,  i.,  245. 

„  „         £ran  piUar,  i.,  248. 

„  „         Kuh&on  jnllar,  L,  250. 

„  „         Sri   Hastinah  copper- 

plates, L,  251. 
„     numerals,  ii.,  83*. 
Guptas,  the,  i.,  231  it  mg.,  285-288; 
U.  T.,  250. 
„        collateral  documents  connected 

with,  i.,  252,  #<  mq. 
„        chronology  of  the,  i.,  265*,  272. 
„        genealogy  of,  L,  245. 
Gnmpach  (Muhammadan  dates),  U.  T., 

Gw&Uor,Vilford*s  list  of  Kings  of,L,  294. 


Hall,  Prof.  Fits   Edward  (reading  of 

Gupta  Coin  legend),  ii.,  95. 
Hamira  (name),  i.,  310;  (title),  332. 
Hastinah  Sri,  i.,  251. 
Haug,  Dr..  ii.,  108*. 
HeUodes,  i.,  38,  48 ;  ii.,  136,  182, 184. 
Hermsus,  i.,  126, 192 ;  ii.,  199. 
Hind^  Coins,  i.,  53. 
„         „      femblems  on),  i.,  58-61. 
„         „      m>m  the  ruias  of  Kaaaui, 

i,  85. 

„         „      connection   o^   with    the 

Grecian  or  Ind»-Scytfaio 

series,  i.,  195^  285. 

„         „      Col.  Stacy's  earhestyt,  209. 

„         „      earliest  necimens  oi^  i., 

211. 
„         „      adyances    in   the   art   of 
&bricating,  i.,  213,  220. 
„         „      cast,  i.,  215. 
„         „      die-struck,  i.,  216,  218. 
„         „      link,  i.,  227. 
„         „      first  Kanauj  series,  L,  285. 
„         „      mediseval,  i.,  289. 
„         „      in  Col.  States  cabinet,  i , 
289. 
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HindQ  Coins  in   British   Museam  and 
East  India  House  collec- 
tion, i.,  29  L 
„         „      imitated  from  the  'Ardo- 

kro'  type,  i.,  365. 
„         ,,  second  series,  i.,  374. 

„         „  third  series,  i.,  388. 

„         „  fourth  series,  i.,  393. 

„         „      descended  from  the  Par* 
thian  type,  i.,  402. 
Hind6-Muhammadan  Coins,  i.,  303. 
Hind(i  system  of  coinage,  U.  T.,  17. 
Hippostratus,  ii.,  198. 
Hodgson,  Mr.    (topes),  i.,  164,   166* ; 

(early  Buddnist  Stings),  ii.,  32. 

Honigberger,  Dr.  M.,  i.,  90,  106*,  110 

etseq. ;  (Coin  of  Kadphises),  i.,  127. 

Huen  Thsang,  i.,  174*  ;  (notice  of  Indian 

kingdoms),i.,264;  (statue  of  Buddha^, 

i.,  266 ;  (deriration  of  Indian  Pfili 

writing),  li.,  42* ;  (doubts  as  to  the 

true  date  of  S&kya*s  death)^  ii.,  86*. 

Hunterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow,  i.,  56. 


lambulus  (notice  of  Indian  alphabets), 

ii.,  11. 
Image  of  Buddha  from  K&bul,  i.,  136. 
Indian  weights,  ancient,  i.,  53*. 
„      P&li  and  Arian  legends  on  Coins 

dug  up  at  Behat,  i.,  204. 
„      alphabet,  transitions  of,  ii.,  62. 
„      P&li  alphabets,  ritwni  of,  ii.,  36. 
„  „  modifications  of  the 

primitive  charac- 
ter, ii.,  40. 
„  „  derelopmentofjii., 

42. 
Indian  Coins,  general  table  of,  U.  T.,  17. 
„      coinages,  history  of,  U.  T.,  69. 
„      chronological  tables,  U.  T.,  131, 

148,  €i  teq. 
„  „  „      directions  for 

using,  U.T., 
175. 
„      luni-solar  year,  U.  T.,  154. 
„      cycles,  U.T.,  166. 
Indo-Bactrian  coins,  ii.,  223. 
„    Parthian  dynasty,  ii.,  174. 
„    Sassanian  rule  in  the  Panj&b,  eri- 

dences  of,  i.,  125. 
„  „        Coins,  i.,  32,  407,  410 ; 

ii.,  106,  107. 
„  „  „      transitional  modi- 

fications of,ii.  116. 
Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i,  23,  45,  224,  351. 
„      ainy,i-»227. 
„        „  „      new  varieties  of,  i., 

360. 


Indo-Scythian  Princes  of  K&bul,  ii.,  174. 

„  „       andParthianKing8,ii.,l77. 

Indraprostha  inscription,  i.,  66. 
Initial  method  of  wnting  in  India,  ii.,  47*. 
Ikscriptions — 

AUah&b&d  L&t,  i.,  232,  365. 

Amar&vati,  ii.,  53*. 

Arian,  i.,  97,  102,  104,  105,  142,  144, 
159,  161,  163;  ii.,  15,21,147*. 

Bactrian  (see  Arian). 

Bareli,  i.,  321. 

B&ker^nj,  U.  T.,  272. 

Ber&r,  ii.,  53. 

Bhabaneswar,  U.  T.,  i.,  267*,  268*. 

Bhabra,  ii.,  30*. 

Bhitari  L&t,  i.,  242,  365. 

BimarCm  steatite  vase,  i.,  107. 

Brass  casket  from  Afrh&nist&n,  i.,  161. 

Ch&lukya  dynasty,  JJ,  T.,  278. 

Chhatarpur,  U.  T.,  264. 

DhaulS  (duplicate  of  Gimir),  ii.,  14. 

Dihll  iron  pillar,  i.,  819. 
„      ffolden  L&t,  i.,  324 ;  ii.,  13. 

£ran  (Buddha  Gupta),  i.,  248. 
„      (Toram&na),  i.,  249,  340. 

Fyz&b&d,  U.  T.,  258. 

G&ya,  ii.,  13. 

Gim&r,  ii.,  13,  18. 
„        Bridge,  ii.,  bS, 

Gujar&t,  i.,  262,  254,  267,  262 ;  U.  T., 
262*. 

Gupta,  i.,  232,  250,  et  nq, 

Jalandhara,  U.  T.,  245*. 

Junfigarh,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  66^  69. 

Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  259. 

Kangra,  i.,  169. 

Kapurdigiri,  ii.,  15,  21;  (transcripts 
of),  ii.,  147*. 

Kistna,  ii.,  53*. 

Kuhfion  piUar,  i.,  250. 

Kumbhi,  U.  T.,  204. 

Kutb  mosque  at  Dihli,  i.,  827. 

Kutb  Minar  at  Dihli,  i.,  329. 

Maniky&la  cylinder,  i.,  97,  98. 
„  silver  disc,  i.,  102. 
„         slab,  i.,  142. 

Multai,  U.  T.,  264. 

Nerbudda,  ii.,  52. 

Orissa,  U.  T.,  266. 

Oudipur,  IT.  T.,  262. 

Pftlam,  i.,  831. 

Pftli,  i.,  159;  ii.,  44*. 

Parthian,  ii.,  164. 

Pehlvi,  Haji&bfcd,  ii..  108*. 

Persian,  from  Dihli,  i.,  827,  829. 

Pinllanagar,  U.  T.,  261*. 

S&h  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  ii.,  t6, 

Sanchl,  i.,  245. 

Seoni,  ii.,  52. 

Shek&wati,  U.  T.,  260. 
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Imournom,  eoHtttmtd  - 

Sri  Hastanah,  i.,  251. 

Sawmnian,  i.,  183 ;  ii.,  164. 

Soathem  Mahntta  country,  U.T.,  276. 

Udayaffiri,  i,  41*,  246*. 

Wanlak  bran  Teasel,  i.,  162*. 

Warangal,  U.  T.,  267. 

Western  cayea,  IT.  T.,  263. 

YCuufzai,  L,  144. 

On  mahrs  of  Mughal  emperors,  U.  T., 
46. 
Iron  L4(  at  Dihli,  i.,  319. 
Iron  age  (Kali  Yuga),  U.  T.,  236. 
Irwin,  Mr.  E.  V.,  1,  1. 


Jain  eras,  U.  T.,  166. 

Jacob,  Col.   (Jnn&garb  inscription),  i., 

247 ;  ii.,  67. 
Jalfis  years,  U.  T.,  172. 
Japanese  era,  U.  T.,  147. 
Jaquet,  M.,  i.,  401. 
Jel&l&b&d,  tope  at,  i.,  106,  110,  et  9$q. 
Jewish  era,  U.  T.,  138. 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  i.,  6. 
Jun&garh,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  5S^  67. 
Jostin,  i.,  60. 

K. 

Kiibttl,  Indo-Scythian  Princes  of,  ii.,  174. 
Kadaphcs,  i.,  147. 
Kadaphes  Kozola,  ii.,  203. 
Kadphises,  i.,  126, 127, 142, 193, 227 ;  ii., 
202,  213. 
„        and  KanerkoB  group  of  Coins, 
i.,  227. 
Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  267. 
Kanauj,  HindA  Coins  from  the  ruins  of, 
i.,  86. 
„       coinage,  Indo-Scythic  paternity 

of,  1.,  231. 
„       P&la  dynasty  of,  i.,  396. 
Eanerki,  identity  ol^  established  by  in- 
scriptions on  the  Eanerki  Coinis,  i., 
134. 
Kanerkoe,  Coins  of,  i.,  124, 126, 142,  360. 
Kangra,  coinage  of  the  Kings  of,  i.,  392. 
Kangra  Hills,  bi-literal  inscription  dis- 
ooyered  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley  in,  i., 
169. 
Kanishka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythic  conqneror 
of  Bactria,  i.,  38,  41, 144 ;  (his  date), 
i.,  101 ;  (name),  i.,  143. 
Kanwa  dynasty,  i.,  6S. 
Kashmir,  Prof.  Wilson's  chronological 
history  of,  i.,  39  ;  U.  T.,  241. 
„        Coins  of^the  R&jas  of,  i.,  391. 
K&tantra  Vyakarana^  ii.,  76. 


Kercher  La  Chine,  ii.,  169,  216. 
Khoja-o-ban  (an  ancient  city  N.  W.  of 

Bukhftrii),  Coins  from,  i.,  30. 
Kittoe,  the  late  Major,  i.,  284 ;  ii.,  14. 
Kodes,  i.,  188,  336,  400;  ii.,  203. 
Kozola  Kadaphes,  ii.,  203. 
Krishna,  early  introduction  of,  into  the 

Hinddi  Pantheon,  i.,  161. 
Kshatrapa,  ii.,  87. 

Kufic  characters  of  early  Persian  Mn- 
hammadan    inscrip- 
tions, i.,  21. 
„  „  early   employment  of, 

in  Tnghr&s,  i.,  408. 
„      Coins,  i.,  161 ;  ii.,  116. 
Kuh&on  pillar  inscription,  i.,  260. 
Kum&ra  Gupta,  i.,  338,  384 ;  ii,  96. 
Kumlowa,  i.,  317. 

Kutb  mosque  at  Dihlf,  inscription  under 
arch  of  gate  of,  i.,  327. 
„    Min&ratl)ihll,i.,  329. 
Ku^ila  inscription  from  Bareli.,  i.,  321. 
Khuttugh  Kn&n,  Coins  of,  i.,  37- 
Kutaur  Kings,  i.,  42,  316. 


Language  of  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 

„        Buddhist  Scriptures,  ii.,  33. 
Lb%  alphabet,  effects  of^  on  other  descrip- 
tions of  writing,  i.,  208*. 
„    character,  i.,  216. 
Lassen,  Prof.,  i.,  28, 270, 400;  (application 
of  the  L&t  alphabet  to  Coins), 
ii.,  4;  rApoIlodotus),  ii.,  88; 
(Grfle<*o-Bactrian  and  Grseco- 
Indian  Kings),  iL,  176. 
„     his  opinions  on  the  epoch  and  rela- 
tire  position  of  tne  S&h  Kings 
of  iSaur&shtra,  ii.,  88. 
liindsay,  Mr.  John,  i,  10,  12. 
Lindbcrg,  M.  J.    C.    (Palseography  of 

Arabs),  ii.,  169«. 
Linear  measures  of  India,  U.  T.,  122. 
Link  Coins  of  the  ancient  Ilindds,  i.,  198. 
„      „      (Indo-Scythic  and  HindA),  i., 
227. 
Longperier,  M.  A.  de,  i.,12 ;  ii.,114*,  1 16*. 
Lord,  Dr.,  ii.,  126. 
Luni-solar  year,  Hind6,  U.  T.,  164. 
Luynes,  M.  de  (Alphabet  Ph^nicien),  ii., 

166. 
Lysias,  i.,  189 ;  ii.,  191. 

M. 

Macedonian  and  Syrian  Coins,  i.,  24. 

„  colonists,  i.,  55. 

Mackenzie,  Col.,  i.,  2,  68,  74,  76,  129. 
Mahawanso,  the,  i.,  169,  174*. 
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Mahendra  Gnpta,  i.,  387. 
Makrizi,  i.,  19*,  161. 
ManikyCOa,  Coins  found  at,  i.,  16,  30, 37, 
62,  90, 120,  147,  148, 194. 

„  topes  at,  i.,  138. 

„  „     date  of,  i.,  118,  122, 

160. 

„  stone,  i.,  141. 

„  inscription,  transcript  of,  i., 

146. 

„  note  on  the    brown  liauid 

contained  in  the  cylinders 
from,  i.,  163. 
Manichean  heresy,  the,  i.,  124,  134. 
Manu,  date  of,  i.,  222«. 

„      notices  of  money  in,  i.,  218*. 
Marathas,  £&j-Abhishek  era  of,  U.  T., 

173. 
Marsden,  i.,  18,  161,  162 ;  (Kanauj  gold 

Coins),  i.,  230,  420 ;  U.  T.,  222. 
M&sha,  the,  i.,  64. 
Masson,  Mr.   C.   (memoir  on  Bactrian 

Coins),  i.,  80,  90,  104*,  106*,  132; 

(topes),  i.,   106,  162*,  172,  174*; 

(Kanerki  Coins),  i.,   132;    (second 

memoir  on  Bactrian  Coins),  i.,  344 ; 

(third  memoir),  i.,  348 ;   (Bactrian 

Coins),  i.,  363;   (Indo-Sc3rthic),  i., 

361;  393;  (P&la  dynasty),  i.,  396; 

(Indo-Sassanian),  i.,  406 ;  (his  most 

accurate  eye-transcript  of  the  Kapor- 

digiri  inscription),  ii.,  147*. 
Mas'addl,  ii.,  123. 
Materials  used  for  writing,  ii.,  46*. 
Maoas,  i.,  186,  187 ;  ii.,  200. 
Maurya  dynasty,  i.,  68 ;  ii.,  69. 
Measures  (linear)  of  India,  U.  T.,  122. 
Magas,  ii.,  21,  29. 

Menander,  i..  24,  38,  46,  48,  49^  61,  65, 
126,  187,  188,  208*,  399 ; 
ii.,  194. 

„        mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 
Mesopotamia,  Coins  of,  i.,  32. 
Meyendorf,  Baron,  i.,  48. 
Mm,  Bey.  Dr.,  i.,  88 ;  (Allah&b&d  Lk\, 

i.,  232 ;  (Bhit&rf  L&t),  i.,  240,  242 ; 

ii.,  13,  97. 
Mint  cities  of  the  early  Arabs,  i.,  64. 
Mionnet,  M.,  i.,  48. 
Mithra,  intimate  relation  between  the 

worshippers  of,  and  the  followers  of 

the  Yedas,  L,  406. 
Mithraic  Coins  of  Bactria  and  the  Pun- 
jab, i.,  136. 
Mithridates,  i.,  41,  60, 187. 
Modem  native  coinage,  U.  T.,  19. 
Modem  Indian  Coins,  symbols  on,  U.  T., 
64. 
„      catalogue  of  sym- 
bols on,  U.T.,  67. 


Moghul  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  o(  i.,  20. 
Mohl,  M.  Jules,  1.,  6. 
Mohun  L&l's  collection  of  Coins,  i.,  299. 
Money  of  Lower  Roman  Empire  super- 
seded in  Persia,  i.,  18. 
Monograms,  Greek^  i.,  11,  26,  66. 

„  Bactrian,  fiill   list  of,   ii., 

177. 
Monolith  (i.e,  L&t)  at  Allah&b&d,  L,  232. 
Moor's  •  Hindfi  Pantheon,*  i.,  116. 
Moorcroft,  Mr.,  i.,  169. 
Mordtmann,  Dr.,  i.,  12,  34,  64,  67-72 ; 

ii.,  114,  116.  166*. 
*  Mrich-chakata,*  notice  of  coinage  in,  i., 

226. 
Muhammadan  coinage  of  Persia,  i.,  1 8, 1 6 1 . 
„  Coins    of    the    Samanta 

Deva  series,  i.,  307. 
„  dates,  U.  T.,  213. 

„  era,  U.  T.,  144, 

Milller,  Max  (Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  34. 
Musalm&n  system    of  coinage  (India)^ 
U.  T.,  19. 

N. 

N&gaii  legend  on  Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  37* 
„     characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  1., 

42. 
„     characters  on  Hind(i  Coins  found 
atKanauj,  i.,  87. 
N&no,  a  title  of  nobiliW ;  its  yarious  in- 
terpretations, i.,  130. 
Nep&l,  coinage  of,  U.  T.,  31. 
Nerbudda  character,  ii.,  62. 
Newftr  era  of  Nip&l,  U.  T.,  166. 
Nicias,  ii,  188. 
Nirw^a,  or  emancipation  of  S&kya  Muni, 

i.,  39. 
Norris,  Mr.   (discoyerics   of,  in   Arian 
palaeography),  i.,  97*;   (admirable 
transcript  of   Kapurdigiri   inscrip- 
tion), ii.,  147*. 
Numerals  — 
Arian,  i.,  146,  163-166. 
P&li,  i ,  247,  263,  266,  268,  262. 
Sanskrit,  ii.,  70,  et  teq. ;  ii.,  80. 
„  risumi  of  present  informa- 

tion on  the  subject  of,  ii.,  84. 
Tibetan,  ii.,  76. 
On  Coins  of  S&h  Kings,  ii.,  80. 

0. 

Ockley,  *  Hist.  Saracens,'  i.,  66. 
Olshausen,  Dr.  J.,  i.,  13,  71;  ii..  Ill, 

114*,  164*. 
Olympiads,  the,  U.  T.,  134. 
Ommaney,  Mr.  (Mult&i  platss),  IT.  T., 

264. 
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Origin  and  deyelopment  of  early  Hind^ 

ooinagcfl,  i.,  217-224. 
Orthagnes,  ii.,  217. 
Ooaeley,  *  Medals  and  Genu,'  ii.,  114*. 


Pakorea,  ii.,  217. 
P6la  family,  i.,  293. 

„    or  Deva  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  i.,  395. 
P&lam  inscription,  i.,  331. 
P6li  characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  ii.,  6. 
„    language  of  the  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 
„    alphabet,  ii.,  44*. 
Pana,  the,  i.,  64. 
Pandn  dynasty,  i.,  66. 
Pantaleon,  ii.,  179. 
Panj&b,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Lient. 

Barnes,  i.,  23. 
Paper  currency,  U.  T.,  71,  91. 
Parthians,  the,  i.,  431. 
Parthian  monarchy  erected  by  Arsaoes, 
i.,9. 
„  „  absorption  of,  in  the 

Persian  empire,  i., 
10. 
„        Coins,  i.,  9-11,  361 ;  U.  T.,  299. 
„  „     decipherments  of,  i.,  11. 

Path&n  monarchs  of  Dihli,  i.,  309 ;  U.  T., 

210. 
*  Peacock '  type,  Gupta  Coins  of  the,i.,  339. 
PehlTi  alphabet,  i.,  63. 
„      characters,  i.,  13. 
„  „  on    Sassaniau    silver 

Coin  found  at  Ma- 
niky&la,  i.,  94. 
„  „  on        Indo'Sassanian 

Coins,  ii.,  111-116. 
„  „  extensiveljr  prevailing 

use  of,  in  Persia  in 
early  timcSjii.,  163*. 
„  „  on    Sassanian   Coins, 

i.,  13,  14,  34,  36. 
„      Coins  of  Arabian  Khalifa,  i.,  64. 
Persian  monarchj,  limits  of  its  Satrapies 
in  ancient  times,  ii.,  64. 
„      era  of  Yezdegird,  U.  T.,  142. 
Persia,  Muhammadan  coinage  of,  i.,  18. 
PhcBttidan  alphabet,  ii.,  166. 

„  „        derivations  from,  ii., 

167. 
Philoxenes,  i.,  187 ;  ii.,  140,  187. 
Piyadasi  (Asoka),  ii.,  13,  18. 

„  „        Prof.  Wilson  contests 

the  identity  of,  ii.,24. 
„       dates  of  his  edicts,  ii.,  19. 
PUny,  U.  T.,  241*. 
Plutarch,  passage  jfrom,  relating  to  Me- 

nandcr,  i.,  49,  171. 
Porter,  Sir  B.  Kor,  i.,  120  ;  ii.,  114*. 


Prasii,  the,  i.,  48. 

Prinsep,  H.  T.  (memoir  of  his  brother), 

].,  i. ;  (*  Historical  results  of  recent 

discoveries  in  Afgh&nist&n'),i.,  143* ; 

Treading  of  Ghazni  Coin),  ii.,  104 ; 

(paper  on   Coins  and  relics   from 

Bactria),  ii.,  218 
Ptolemies  or  £gypt,  allusion  to  one  of,  in 

Gim&r  rock  inscription,  ii.,  18. 
Punch-marked  pieces  of  silver,  the  oarUest 

Uind6  Coins,  i.,  211. 
Punic  writing,  ii.,  167. 
PurMs,  probable  date  of,  i.,  366* ;  U.  T., 
231,  234. 
„        historical  value  o^  U.  T.,  234, 
249. 

R. 

Bahtor  sovereigns  of  Kanauj,  i.,  286, 292. 
Railways  in  India,  sums  paid  on  account 

of,  U.  T.,  86,  319. 
B&j  Gurtl,  of  Asam,  the,  i.,  39. 
*  R6ja  Tarangani,'  the,  i.,  40. 
B&jput  Coins,  imitations  from  a  Grecian 

or  Indo-Scythic  model,  L,  299. 
Bavenshaw,  Mr.,  i.,  64. 
Bawlinson,  Col.,  ii.,  114*,  160*,  162*. 
Begal  Satraps  of  Saur&shtra,  ii.,  74. 
Regulations  of  Indian  Grovemment  re- 

gardingcoinages,  abstractof,U.T.,72. 
Reinaud,  M,,  i.,  43,  314  ;  ii.,  48*,  80», 

81*,  169*. 
Relics,  worship  of,  i.,  169. 
Renan,  M.  £.,  *  Hist.  G^n.  des  Langucs 

S^mitiques,'  ii.,  146,*  169*. 
Resemblance  of  devices  on  ancient  HindA 

and  Indo-Scythic  Coins  dug  up  at 

Behat,  i.,  196. 
Riccio,  i.,  148. 
Rochettc,  M.  Raoul,  i.,  90*  148, 401 ;  ii., 

6,6 
Roman  Empire  (Lower),  money  of,  super- 
seded in  Persia,  i.,  18. 
„  ,,       Coins  of^  i.,  19. 

„      Coins  (Ancient)  in  the  cabinet  of 

Asiatic  Society,  i.,  1. 
„      Consular  Coins,  i.,  148. 
„     year,  the,  U.  T.,  133. 
Ruins  of  Old  Dihli,  I,  328. 
Rupee,  prices  of  carrent,  U.  T.,  106. 


Sacy,  M.  S.  de,  i.,  13, 120, 121;  ii.,  108*, 

166.* 
S&h  epoch,  the,  ii.,  86. 
„    inscription  from  Gim&r,  ii.,  65. 
„  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  i.,  247,*  270, 
334 ;  ii.,  66,  $t  seq. 
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S&h  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  coinage  of,  ii., 

85, 93. 
„  „  „        list  of,  ii.,  91. 

S&kya,  i.,  135. 
S&kya,  his  epoch,  i.,  39. 
„       Sinha,  144.145*. 
„       relics  of,  i.,  108. 
Salsette,  inscriptions  at,  i.,  41. 
Saljdk  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.  19. 
S&m&nian  dynasty  (Persia^,  Coinsof,  i.,  19. 
Samanta-Deya  scries  of  Cfoins,  i,  304. 
Samudra  Gnpta,  i.,  380. 
Samyat  era,  erroneous  equation  of,  U.  T., 

223. 
Sanak&nika,  i.,  247*. 
Sanchr  topes,  employed  simply  as  deposi- 
tories of  relics,  i.,  1 72. 
„      (Bhilsa),  inscription  on  the  gate 
of,  i.,  245. 
Sangr&ma  Sinha  of  Mewar,  i.,  298. 
SanSoit,  vowel  orthography  of,  i.  129. 
„        numerals,  ancient,  ii.,  70,  et  teq. 
„        in  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions,  i,  72. 
Sapor  II.,  1.,  121. 
Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
SassanidsB,  i.,  126,  238,  276;  ii.,  176; 

U.  T.,  801. 
Sassanian  Coins,  i.,  12,  33,  et  seq, ;  67, 
94,  96,  120,  351. 
„  „      Pehlvi,  ii.,  164. 

Satrap,  ii.,  64. 
„       numerals  similar  in  form  to  ori- 
ginal Arian  letters,  ii.,  83. 
Saulcy,  M.  de,  i.,  19«. 
Saur6shtra  Coins,  i.  334,  et  m7.,425;  ii. 
69. 
„  „      imitated     from     the 

Greek,  i.,  335. 


1 ,  338,  425. 
„  elected  sovereigns  of,  i.,  429. 

„  rend  Satraps  of,  ii.,  74. 

Schlegel,  Prof[,  I,  42;    (later  Bactrian 

Kings),  i.,  47,  H  feq,y  127. 
Scythian    characteristics    of    Dr&vi^ian 
idioms,  ii.,  51*. 
„         language,    its    influence    in 
India,  ii.,  50*. 
Scythic  characters,  ii.,  108,  et  aeg, 
Scott,  Dr.  (decipherments  of  Parthian 
Coins),  i.,  12;  (on  inscriptions  on 
Mesopotamian  Coins),i.  32 ;  ii.,165*. 
Seals,antique  ruhj,foundat  Shork6t,i.,86. 

„    Sassanian,  u.,  163*. 
Seignorage,  or  duty,  on  coinage,  U.  T.,  8. 
SeleucidsB,  the  supremacy  of,  in  Ariana, 
indicated  by  device  on  Coin 
of  AntiochuB  II.,  i.,  25. 
„        dynastic  lists,  U.  T.,  299. 
Selcucus,  i.,  48 ;  ii.,  29. 


Semitic  character,  possible  influence  of, 
on  the  P&li,  ii.,  49. 
„       alphabets,  type  table  of,  ii.,  168. 

Seoul  copper  plate  grants,  ii.,  52. 

Sh&h,  first  occurrence  of  the  term  on 
Persian  Coins,  i.,  20. 

Shork6t,  Coins  and  antique  ruby  seal 
found  at,  i.,  36. 

Siganfd,  Nestorian  monument  at,  ii., 
169 

SUver  Coins  of  India,  table  of,  XT.  T.,  52. 

Skanda  Gupta,  i.,  247,  250,  338,  886 ; 
ii.,  97. 

Smith,  Capt.  E.,  L,  75 ;  (AUah&blid  Lk%), 
i,,  232. 

Sokr  year,  Hinda,  U.  T.,  148. 

Soor  era  of;  Mah&r&shtra,  TJ.  T.,  171. 

Soter  Megas,  ii.,  213. 

Spalagadames,  ii.,  204. 

Spalahores,  ii.,  203. 

Spalirises,  ii.,  204,  205. 

Spalyrios,  ii.,  205. 

Spanish  era,  U.  T.,  142. 

Spartianus  ^lius,  ii.,  216*. 

Spiegel,  Huzwarish  Grammar,  ii.,  108*, 
112*;  (readings  of  Pehlvi  Coins), 
ii.,  112*. 

Speir,  Mrs.,  i.,  109 ;  ii.,  3. 

Sri  Guptas  Coin,  ii.,  94. 

*  Sri  Hamirah'  Coins,  i.,  332. 

Srf  Harsha  era,  ii.,  87,  90. 

Sri  Hastinah,  copper  plate  grants  of,  i., 
251. 

Stacy,  Major,  1.,  84 ;  (note  on  Coins},  i., 
112;  (HindA  Coins),  i.,  196;  (ear- 
liest HindCi  Coins),  i.,  209;  (lUj- 
put  Coins],  i.,  300;  339,  342;  iL,  3. 

Steatite  vase  tound  in  tope  at  Bimar&n, 
inscription  on,  i.,  lOf. 

Standard,  monetary,  under  Akbar,  IT.  T., 
71. 
„  „         under    East  India 

Company,  U.  T., 
72. 

Sterling,  Mr.  A.,  i.,  41. 

Steuart,  Sir  James  (on  Coin  in  Bengal), 
U.  T.,  73*. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  i.,  103;  ii.,  2;  (relative 
position  of  Br&hmans  and  Buddhists 
in  earlj  times),  ii.,  45* ;  (ancient 
Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  81,  et  eeq. ; 
(inscriptions  in  Western  caves), 
U.  T.,  253. 

Sirabo,  i.,  49. 

Strato,  i.,  208*  ;  ii.,  196. 

St.  Hilaire,  M.  Barth^my  (note  on  deri- 
vation of  Pfili  writing),  ii.,  43*. 

St.  Thomas,  mission  to  Indian  King 
Gondopherus,  ii.,  214*. 

Sub-Abdagases  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
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Suhbrnnptfr,  Bactrian  Coini  fomid  at, 

i.,  208». 
8a-Herm»as,  ii.,  200. 
Sun,  M  an  emblem  on  Penian  Coins,  i., 
20. 
„    adoptod  bjr  the  Hindds,  after  the 
Persians,  as  the  representation  of 
Divine  Power,  i.,  124. 
„    worship  of,  indications  of,  in   in- 
scriptions on  Kanerki  Coins,  i., 
134. 
„    imafre  of,  on  Hind6  Coins,  i.,  142, 
147. 
Songa  dynasty,  the,  i.,  68 ;  XT.  T.,  240. 
Sntlej,    Coins  brought  from,  by  Capt. 

Wade,  i.,  24. 
SuTama,  the,  i.,  64. 
Swiney,  Dr.,  i.,  45,  61,  62,  68,  61,  116. 
Sykes,  Col.  Aanguage  of  early  Buddhist 
writings),  iL,  34 ;  (statistical  tables), 
U.  T.,  80«,  84. 
Symbols,  etc.,  on  modem  Indian  Coins, 
U.  T.,  64. 


AhaxganaChandrtmana,  or  lunar  solar 

periods,  U.  T.,  186. 
Aya  silver  cakes,  assay  of,  U.  T.,  61. 
Bauddha  Theogony,  U.  T.,  229. 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  U.  T., 

289. 
Bullion  imported,  exported,  and  minted, 
U.  T.,  41,  318. 
„      brought    to    Calcutta    mint, 
assayof,  U.  T.,61. 
Burmese  chronology,  U.  T.,  291. 
Calendric  scales,  if.  T.,  186. 
Christian  ordinary  soUr  year,  XT.  T., 

191. 
Coinages  of  Calcutta  mint  from  1801-2 

to  1832-3,  XT.  T.,  80,  H  9$q. 
Commercial  weights  of  India  and  Asia, 

compared  with  avoirdupois  sys- 
tem, U.  T.,  116. 
Comparison  of  the  Tol&  and  Man  with 

troy  weights,  U.  T.,  98. 
Comparative,  of  copper  Coins,  IT.  T., 

62. 
English   and   Indian   assay  weights, 

IT.T.,97. 
Exchange  of  Sikk&  rupee  in  shillings, 

uTt.,  14. 
Exchanges  (England  and  India),  U.  T., 
13. 

„        Spain   and    America   and 
India,  U.  T.,  16. 

,,        India  and  France,  U.  T., 
16. 


Tables,  continued — 
Exports  and  imports  of  buUion,  U.  T., 

41,  81,  wt  aeq.,  318. 
For  mutual  conversion  of  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay  mans,  IT.  T., 
108. 
For  converting  sers  and  chat&ks  into 

decimals  of  a  man,  U.  T.,  108. 
For  the  mutual    conversion  of  tol&s 

and  pounds  troy,  U.  T.,  99. 
For  converting  new  Bazar  mans,  etc., 
into    avoirdupois     pounds     and 
decimals,  U.  T.,  101. 
For  conversion  of  mans  into  tons,  cwts., 

and  lbs.,  U.  T.,  102. 
For   converting   avoirdupois  weights 
into  British  Indian  weights,  U.T., 
102. 
For  mutual  conversion  of  tolAs  and  old 
sikk&  weights  of  Bengal,  U.  T., 
103. 
For   conversion    of    Bengal    factory 
weights  into  new  standard  mans 
and  decimals,  U.  T.,  106. 
For  conversion  of  values  in  current 
rupees  into  their  equivalents  in 
sikkd  rupees,  XT.  T.,  106. 
For  reducing  An&s   and    P&is   into 
decimal  parts  of  a  rupee,  XT.  T.,  12. 
6az  measures,  XT.  T.,  123. 
Genealogical,  XT.  T.,  216. 
Gold  Coins  of  India,  XT.  T.,  43,  60. 
Gold  bullion,  assay  produce  of,  U.  T..  11. 
Gold  muhrs  in  sovereigns  and  shiUinga, 

U.  T.,  15. 
Gold  and  silver  coined  in  the  three 
Presidencies  Prom 
1833-34  to  1864- 
66,  U.  T.,  81. 
„  „        imports  and  exports 

of,  from    1813-14 
to  1863-64,  XT.  T., 
82 ;  from  1864-66 
to  1866-57,  318. 
Hindd  Theogony,  XT.  T.,  227. 
„      Sidereal  calendar,  XT.  T.,  189, 

201. 
„  „  „      directions  for 

using,  XT.  T., 
176. 
„  „         „      epochs  o^XT.T. 

188. 
„    luni-soUrcalendar,XT.T.  187,207. 
„  „  „    directions .    for 

using,  XT.  T., 
177. 
HindtSs,  chronological  eras  of,  show- 
ing corresponaence  with  European 
dates,  XT.  T.,  21. 
Hijra,  general  table  of;  XT.  T.  192. 
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Tableb,  continued— 
Hijro  and  Julian  and  Gregorian  Cal- 
lendan,  correspond- 
ence between,  U.  T., 
193. 
jf  „      directions  for  nsing, 

U.  T.,  176. 
Indian  Coins,  general  table  of,  U.  T., 
17. 
„      weights,  U.  T.,  109. 
„  „       originof,  XT.  T.,  111. 

„      planetary  systems,  general  view 
of,  U.  T.,  153. 
Joyian  cycle  (Vrihaipati-Chatra),  XJ.T., 

163. 
Linear  and  square  measdres,  U.  T., 

127. 
Muhammadan   lunar    years,    U.  T., 

186. 
Months,  sinis,  etc.,  order  and  names 
of,  in  Sanskrit,  Hindu,  and  Tamil 
U.T.,  150. 
^  Paur&^c  ^neiJo^es,  U.  T.  231. 
Bailways  m  India,  sums  paid  on  ac- 
count of,  U.  T.,  86,  819. 
Silver  Coins  of  India,  U.  T.,  52. 
„     coinage  in  proyincial  mints  of 

India,  17.  T.,  81. 
„     bullion,  assay  produce  of,  IT.  T., 
10,  88. 
Solar  Ahareana,  U.  T.,  188. 
Yrihaspati-Chakra,  or  60  years  eyde 

of  Jupiter,  U.  T.,  163. 
To  find  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  any 
date  from  5,000  b.c.  to  2,700  a.d., 
U.  T.,  190. 
Talhah  bin  Tahir,  Coins  of,  ii.,  118. 
Tamba-Patras,  Dr.  Bum's,  i.,  262. 
Telephus,  ii.,  198. 
Theodotus  I.,  i..  38. 

„        II.,i.,38. 
Tibetan  calendar,  U.  T.,  160. 

„      numerals,  ii.,  76. 
Tod,  Col.,  i.,  2,  9,  41,  47-49,  56,  66,  82 ; 
(observations  on  Coins  found  at  Ka- 
nauj),  i.,  86,  ei  sea. ;  116  ;  (Parthian 
orizinof  Bactriankingdom),i.,  127*; 
iHindti  Coins),  i.,  198;  (historical 
data— Gujar&t),  i,  253;  (pre-requi- 
sites  for  understanding  Indian  his- 
toiT),  ii.,  67. 
Topes,  Manikyida,  excavation  of,  i,  93, 
171. 
„      of  Afgh&nist&n,  i.,  109. 
„  Benares,  i.,  175. 

„  Bimar&n,  in  Ceylon,  i.,   105, 

169. 
„  Jelal&b&d,  i.,  105. 

„  Kohwat,  i.,  162*. 

„  Sanchi,  i.,  171,  172. 


Topes,  <  Commandment,'  at  DhauH,  i., 
166*. 
„      their  objects,  i.,  154. 
„      the  sites  of  cinerary  sepulture,  i., 

167. 
„      used  to  enshrine  sacred  reUcs,  L, 

171. 
„      supplementary  note  on,  i.,  166. 
„      classification  of,  i.,  166. 
„      archiBology  of,  i.,  176. 
Toramftna,  i.,  248,  249,  339. 
Travels  of  Huen-Thsang,  i.,  265. 
Trebock,  Mr.  (on  topes),  i.,  167. 
Tregear,  Mr.,  i.,  336. 
Trogus  Pompeius,  i.,  49,  50. 
Troyer,  M.  (on  chronology  of  Kings  of 

Kashmir),  U.  T.,  242. 
*  Tughras'  on  Coins,  i.,  409. 
Tumour,  Hon.Mr.  (Buddhist funeral  cere- 
monies), i.,  167,  168,  419;  identifi- 
cation of  liyadasi  as  Asoka),  iL,  13. 
Type  Tables  of  Alphabbtb^ 
Bactrian,  ii.,  128. 
Pehlvi,  i.,  63;  ii,,  170. 
Sanskrit,  ii.,  10. 
Semitic,  ii.,  168. 
Zend,  ii.,  170. 
Tyre,  era  of,  U.  T.,  142. 
Tytler,  Dr.  B.,  cabinet  of  Coins,  i.,  2. 


Udayapri,  i.,  247*. 

Unadpherrus,i.,126,192;  (Gondophares), 
ii.,  214. 

V.  . 

Vaillant,  i.,  362. 

Yalabhi  or  Balhftra  dynasty,  i.,  256,  st 

„      era,  etc.,  i.,  269, 276 ;  IT.  T.,  167. 

Yar&has,  Indo-Scythio  tribe  of  the,  i., 
297. 

Var&ha  temple,  Toram&na's  inscription 
on,  at  Eran,  i.,  248,  340. 

Varka  Deva,  Coin  of,  i.,  42. 

Ventura,  General,  collection  of  Coins,  i., 
24,  62 ;  (Coins  and  relics  from  Ma- 
niky&la),  i.,  90 ;  (remarks  on  relics 
found  by),  i.,  118,  147.  153,  154. 

Vikram&ditya,  i.,  187  ;  IT.  T.,  223,  249«, 

250: 

„  'hisera,  IT.  T.,  157. 

Vincent,  Dr.,  i.,  432 ;  ii.,  11. 

Visarga,  the,  ii.,  75. 

Visconti,  i.,  48. 

Vishi^u-Deva,  Coin  of,  ii.,  2. 

Vonones,  ii.,  203,  204. 
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Wade,  Capt,  coins  brought  from  the 
Satlej  bj,  i.,  24,  68 ;  (letter  from, 
relating  to  Manikyfrla  Coins),  i.,  91, 
92. 

Wardak  brass  Teasel,  i.,  104,  108. 

„         „        „     inseription    on,   i., 
162. 

Wathen,  Mr.  (Gnjar&t  copper  plate 
inscriptions),  u,  262;  (Valabhi 
dynasty),  i,26(i. 

Weber,  Dr.,  i.,  436*  ;  (Phoenician  denra- 
tion  of  Indian  alphabet),  ii.,  42; 
(Indian  method  of  writing,  as  indi- 
cated by  terms  employed  to  desig* 
nate  the  act),  ii.,  46*. 

Weight  and  Assay  of  modem  Anglo- 
Indian  Coins,  U.  T.,  6. 

Weights,  ancient  Indian,  i.,  211*. 
„       modem  Indian,  general  tabic 

of,  U.  T.,  109. 
.,        and  measures  Sir  H.  H.  Elliots', 

U.  T.  96. 
„        and  measures,  British-Indiaii, 
U.  T.,  96. 

Westergaard,  M.  (Junftgarh  inscription), 
i.,  247  ;  ii.,  16,  (Bundehosh)  108*. 

Wilford,  Major,  i.,  41,  64.  61, 123,  132 ; 
(Andhra  Princes),  ii.,  66;  U.  T., 
241 ;  (Talne  of  his  lists  from  the 
Agni  Pura^a),  U.  T.,  249* ;  (his 
speculations  on  Vikram&ditya), 
U.  T.,  260«. 

Williams'  Pfldf  Alphabets  ii.,  62*. 

Wilkins,  Dr..  i.,  87. 

Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  i.,  4,  16,  27,  39- 
42;  (ancient  Indian  currency),  i., 
63,  68,  61,  80,  106,  106,  136; 
(topes),  i.,  164,  166,  168,  173; 
(site  of  ancient  city  of  Behat),  L, 
200 ;  (dcTelopmcnt  of  coinage  among 
the  earlT  Bindtis),  i.,  221;  (date 
of  Manu),  i.,  222* ;  (notices  of  an- 


WilBon,  Prof.  H.  H.,  eontimud— 

dent  coinages  from  Sanskrit  au- 
thors), i.,  226* ;  (transbition  of 
Srf  Hastmah  copper  plates),  i., 
261 ;  (Gupta  epoch),  i.,  270; 
(probable  date  of  the  Purft^ast,  L, 
366*;  U.  T.,  231,  234;  (Andhra 
dynasty),  U.  T.,  241;  (rerision 
or  Asoka's  edicts),  ii.,  16,  «^  t»q.\ 
(contests  the  identity  of  Piyadasi 
with  Asoka),  ii.,  24;  (language  of 
the  Asoka  edicts),  ii.,  31 ;  compara- 
tiye  antiquity  oi  the  use  of  Sanskrit 
and  P&li),  ii.,  33 ;  (rerised  translatioii 
of  S&h  inscription  on  Gim&r  rock), 
ii,  67;  (SiOi  Kings  of  Gnjarfit),  ii., 
87 ;  U.  T.,  222 ;  (Varma  Inscrip- 
tion, U.  T.,  246. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  (fiiCBimiles  of  rock  in- 
scriptions at  Jnnftearii),  ii.,  13 ; 
(account  of  Jun&garh),  ii.,'  66. 

Works  on  Bactrian  nnmiwnatics,  it. 
172*. 

Writing,  methods  of,  ii.,  46. 

„        varieties  current  in  India  in  tee 
eleTcnth  century,  iL,  48*. 


Tona  (or  Tayana)  R&ja,  ii.,  16,  18,  60, 
61. 


Zend,  i.,  183;  ii.,  166. 

„     alphabet,  ii.,  170. 

„     Towel  orthography  of,  i.,  129. 
Zeionisas,  ii.,  210. 
Zodiac,  signs  of,  introduced  as  emblems 

on  Persian  Coins,  i.,  20. 
Zoilus,  iL,  190. 
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